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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  FOREIGN  COMMERCE/ 

Thepublicatlonfl  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  Department  of  State,  are: 

I.— Commercial  Relations,  being  the  annual  report*  of  consular  officers  on  the  commerce,  Indns- 
tries,  navigation,  etc. ,  of  their  districts. 

II.— Consular  Reports,  issued  monthly,  and  containing  miscellaneous  reports  from  diplomatic 
and  consular  officers. 

III.— Advance  Sheets,  Consular  Reports,  issued  daily,  except  Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  newspaper  press,  commercial  and  manufacturing  organizations,  etc. 

IV.— Exports  Declared  for  the  United  States,  issued  quarterly,  and  containing  the  declared 
values  of  exports  from  the  various  consular  districts  to  the  United  States  for  the  preceding  three 
months. 

v.— Special  Consular  Reports,  containing  series  of  reports  from  consular  officers  on  particular 
subjects,  made  in  pursuance  to  instructions  from  the  Department. 

Following  are  the  special  publications  issued  by  the  Bureau  prior  to  1890: 

Labor  in  Europe,  1878,  one  volume;  Labor  in  Foreign  Countries,  1884,  three  volumes;  Commerce  of 
the  World  and  the  Share  of  the  United  States  Therein.  1879;  Commerce  of  the  World  and  the  Share  of 
the  United  States  Therein,  1880-«1;  Declared  Exports  for  the  United  States,  First  and  Se<!ond  Quarters, 
1883;  De<'lared  Exports  for  the  United  States,  Third  and  Fourth  Quarters,  1883;  Cholera  in  Europe  in 
1884,1885;  Trade  Guilds  of  Europe,  1886;  The  Licorice  Plant,  1885;  Forestry  in  Europe,  1887-  Emigrar 
lion  and  Immigration,  1885-86  (a  portion  of  this  work  was  published  as  Consular  Reports  No.  76,  for 
the  month  of  April,  1887);  Rice  Pounding  in  Europe,  1887;  Sugar  of  Milk,  1887;  Wool  Scouring  in  Bel- 
gium, 1897;  Cattle  and  Dairy  Farming  in  Foreign  Countries,  1888  (Issued  first  in  one  volume,  afterwards 
in  two  volumes);  Technical  EducaUon  in  Europe,  1888;  Tariffs  of  Central  America  and  the  British 
West  Indies,  1890. 

The  editions  of  all  these  publications,  except  Tariffs  in  Central  America,  etc.,  are  exhausted,  and  the 
I>epartment  is,  therefore,  unable  to  supply  copies. 

In  1890  the  Department  decided  to  publLsh  reports  on  special  subjects  in  separate  form,  to  be  entitled 
Special  Consular  Reports.    There  are  now  the  following  Special  Consular  Reports: 

Vol.  1  (1890). — Cotton  Textiles  in  Foreign  Countries,  Files  in  Sjwuiish  America,  Carpet  Manufacture 
in  Foreign  Countries,  Malt  and  Beer  in  Spanish  America,  and  Fruit  Culture  in  Foreign  Countries. 

To/,  f  (iSSOanrf  i<*>i).— Refrigerators  and  F<x)d  Preservation  in  Foreign  Countries,  European  Emi- 
gration, Olive  Culture  In  the  Alpes  Maritimes,  and  Beet-Sugar  Industry  and  Flax  Cultivation  in  Foreign 
Countries. 

Vol.  S  (7S9i).— Streets  and  Highways  in  Foreign  Countries.    (New  edition,  1897.) 

Vol.  U  (1S91).— Port  Regulations  in  Foreign  Countries. 

Vol.  5  [1891).— Caiisils  and  Irrigation  in  Foreign  Countries.     (New  edition,  1898.) 

Vol.  6  11891  and  189S). — Coal  and  Coal  Consumption  in  Spanish  America,  Gas  in  Foreign  Countries, 
and  India  Rubber. 

Vol.  7  (fS9f).— The  Stave  Trade  in  Foreign  Countries  and  Tariffs  of  Foreign  Countries. 

Vol.  8  (2««).— Fire  and  Building  Regulations  in  Foreign  Countries. 

Vol.  9  (1892  and  ii»5).— Australian  Sheep  and  Wool,  and  Vagrancy  and  Public  Charities  in  Foreign 
Countries. 

Vol.  10  (IS9A).— Lead  and  Zinc  Mining  in  Foreign  Countries  and  Extension  of  MarketJi  for  American 
Flour.    (New  edition,  1897.) 

VoL  11  (1«)4).— American  Lumber  in  Foreign  Markets.    (New  edition,  1897.) 

Vol.  IS  (1895) .-Highways  of  Commerce.    (New  edition,  1899. ) 

Vol.  IS  {1896  and  J«>7).— Money  and  Prices  in  Foreign  Countries. 

Vol.  lU  {1898).— The  Drug  Trade  in  Foreign  Countries. 

Vol.  16  (1898).— Part  1.  Soap  Trade  in  Foreign  Countries;  Screws,  Nuts,  and  Bolts  in  Foreign  Coun- 
tries; Argols  in  Europe;  Rabbits  and  Rabbit  Furs  in  Europe,  and  Cultivation  of  Ramie  in  Foreign 
Countries.    Part  II.  Sericulture  and  Silk  Reeling  and  Cultivation  of  the  English  Walnut. 

Vol.  16  (1S9S).— Tariffs  of  Foreign  Countries.  Part  I.  Europe.  Part  II.  America.  Part  III.  Asia. 
Part  rv.  Africa.    Part  V.  Australasia  and  Polynesia.    (Parts  III,  IV, and  V  not  yet  publi-shcd.) 

Vol.  17  (J5S9).— Disposal  of  Sewage  and  Garbage  in  Foreign  Countries;  Foreign  Trade  in  Coal  Tar 
and  By-products. 

Vol.  18  (idOO).— Merchant  Marine  of  Foreign  Countries. 

VoL  19  (1900).- Paper  in  Foreign  Countrien  and  Uses  of  Wood  Pulp. 

Vol.  20  {1900).— Voxi  I.  Book  Cloth  in  Foreign  Countries;  Market  for  Readv-Made  Clothing  in  Latin 
America;  Foreign  Imports  of  American  Tobacco;  Cigar  and  Cigarette  Industry'  in  Latin  America. 
Part  II.  School  Gardens  in  Europe.    Part  III.  The  SUvve  Trade  in  Foreign  Countries. 

Vol.tl  (isoo).— Part  I.  Foreign  Markets  for  American  Coal. 

Of  these  Special  Consular  Reports,  Australian  Sheep  and  Wool,  Cotton  Textiles  in  Foreign 
Countries,  Files  In  SpanL^h  America,  Fire  and  Building  Regulations,  Gas  in  Foreign  Countries.  L«id 
and  Zinc  Mining,  Malt  and  Beer  in  Spanish  America,  Port  Regulations,  Refrigemtors  and  Food  Pres- 
ervation, Vagrancy,  etc.,  are  exhaustt^Ki,  and  no  copies  can  be  supplied  by  the  Department. 

There  was  also  published  In  1899,  I*roclamations  and  Decrees  during  the  War  with  Spain,  compris- 
ing neutrality  circulars  issued  by  foreign  countries,  proclamations  by  the  l*resident,  orders  of  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  and  war  decrees  of  Spain. 

Of  the  monthly  Consular  Reports,  many  numbers  are  exhausted  or  so  reduced  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  unable  to  accede  to  request*  for  copies.  Of  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  available  for  di.n- 
tribution,  copies  are  mailed  to  applicants  without  charge.  In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  certain  numbers, 
the  Bureau  will  be  grateful  for  the  return  of  any  copies  of  the  monthly  or  special  reports  which 
recipients  do  not  care  to  retain.  Upon  notification  of  willingness  to  return  such  copies,  the  Depart- 
ment will  forward  franking  labels  to  be  used  in  lieu  of  postage  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Mexico. 

Persons  receiving  Consular  Reports  regularly,  who  change  their  atldresses,  should  give  the  old 
as  well  as  the  new  address  in  notifying  the  Bureau  of  the  fact. 

In  order  to  prevent  confusion  with  other  Department  bureaus,  all  cx)ramunications  relating  to  Con- 
sular Reports  should  be  carefully  addressed,  "Chief,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce.  Deparfinent  of 
State,  Washington,  U.  8.  A." 


1  Formerly  Bureau  of  Statistics.    Name  changed  to  Bureau  <>(  Foreign  Commerce  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  ol  State,  July  1, 1897. 
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VALUES  OF  FOREIGN  COINS  AND  CURRENCIES. 


The  following  statements  show  the  valuation  of  foreign  coins,  as 
given  by  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint  and  pubhshed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  compliance  with  the  first  section  of  the 
act  of  March  3,  1873,  viz:  "Tnat  the  value  of  foreign  coins,  as 
expressed  in  the  money  of  account  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  that 
of  the  pure  metal  of  such  coin  of  standard  value,"  and  that  "  the  value 
of  the  standard  coins  in  circulation  of  the  various  nations  of  the  world 
shall  bo  estimated  annually  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  be  pro- 
claimed on  the  1st  day  of  January  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

In  compliance  with  the  foregoing  provisions  of  law,  annual  state- 
ments were  issued  by  the  Treasury  DejMirtment,  beginning  with  that 
issued  on  January  1,  1874,  and  ending  with  that  issued  on  January  1, 
1890.  Since  that  date,  in  compliance  with  the  act  of  October  1,  1890, 
these  valuation  statements  have  been  issued  quarterly,  beginning  with 
the  statement  issued  on  January  1,  1891. 

The  fact  that  the  market  exchange  value  of  foreign  coins  differs  in 
many  instances  from  that  jgiven  by  the  United  Stetes  Treasury  has 
been  repeatedly  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Bureau  of  Forei^  Com- 
merce. An  explanation  of  the  basis  of  the  Quarterly  valuations  was 
asked  from  the  United  States  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  under  date  of 
February  7,  1898,  Mr.  R.  E.  Preston  makes  the  following  statement : 

"When  a  country  has  the  single  gold  standard,  the  value  of  its 
standard  coins  is  estimated  to  be  that  of  the  number  of  grains  fine  of 

§old  in  them,  480  grains  being  reckoned  eq^uivalent  to  $20.67  in  United 
tates  gold,  and  a  smaller  number  of  grains  in  proportion.  When  a 
country  has  the  double  standard,  but  keeps  its  full  legal-tender  silver 
coins  at  par  with  gold,  the  coins  of  both  gold  and  sUver  are  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  gold  value. 

"The  value  of  the  standard  coins  of  countries  with  the  single  silver 
standard  is  calculated  to  be  that  of  the  average  market  value  of  the 
pure  metal  they  contained  during  the  three  months  preceding  the  date 
of  the  proclamation  of  their  value  in  United  States  gold  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  The  value  of  the  gold  coins  of  silver-standard 
countries  is  calculated  at  that  of  the  pure  gold  they  contain,  just  as  if 
they  had  the  single  gold  standard. 

"These  valuations  are  used  in  estimating  the  values  of  all  foreign 
merchandise  exported  to  the  United  States.  The  value  of  the  Indian 
rupee,  although  calculated  according  to  law  at  the  value  of  the  pure 
metal  contained  therein,  has  a  commercial  value  above  the  value  of  the 
silver  bullion;  consequently  the  value  for  customs  purposes  is  deter- 
mined in  each  case  by  the  consular  certificates  attacned  to  the  invoice 
of  exports  from  that  country  to  the  United  States." 

The  following  statements,  running  from  January  1,  1874,  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1900,  have  been  prepared  to  assist  in  computing  the  values  in 
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FOREIGN  MARKETS   FOR   AMERICAN   COAL. 


American  money  of  the  trade,  prices,  values,  wages,  etc.,  of  and  in 
foreign  countries,  as  given  in  consular  and  other  reports.  The  series 
of  years  are  given  so  that  computations  may  be  made  for  each  year  in 
the  proper  money  values  of  such  ^ear.  In  hurried  computations,  the 
reductions  of  foreign  currencies  into  American  currency,  no  matter 
for  how  many  years,  are  too  often  made  on  the  basis  of  latest  valua- 
tions. When  it  is  taken  intx)  account  that  the  ruble  of  Russia,  for 
instance,  fluctuated  from  77.17  cents  in  1874  to  37.4  cents  in  April, 
1897,  such  computations  are  wholly  misleading.  All  computations  of 
values,  trade,  wages,  prices,  etc.,  of  and  in  the  ''fluctuating-currency 
countries"  should  be  made  in  the  values  of  their  currencies  in  each 
year  up  to  and  including  1890,  and  in  the  quarterly  valuations  there- 
after. 

To  meet  typographical  requirements,  the  quotations  for  the  years 
1876,  1877,  1879,  1881,  1882,  and  1891-1895  are  omitted,  these  years 
being  selected  as  showing  the  least  fluctuations  when  compared  with 
yeara  immediately  preceding  and  following. 

To  save  unnecessary  repetition,  the  estimates  of  valuations  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  viz:  (A)  countries  with  fixed  currencies,  (B) 
countries  with  fluctuating  currencies,  and  (C)  quai-terly  valuations  of 
fluctuating  currencies. 

A. — Countries  ivith  fixed  currencies. 

The  following  official  ( Uniled  States  Treasury)  valuations  of  foreign  coins  do  not  include  "  rates  of 
exchange." 


Countries, 

standard. 

Monetary  unit. 

Value  in 
U.S.gold. 

Argentine  Republic ' 

Austria-Hungary  2. . . 
Belgium  

(told  and  silver. 
Gold 

Peso 

to.  96, 5 

Crown 

.20,3 

Gold  and  silver. 
Gold 

Franc 

.19,3 

BraKil 

Milreis 

.54,6 

British  North  Amer- 

 do 

Dollar 

1.00 

ica  (except  New- 
foundland). 
British  Honuuras. . 

...do 

do 

1.00 

Oliilc 

do 

Peso 

.36,5 

Costa  Rica 

...do 

Colon 

.46,5 
.92,6 
.26,8 

Cuba 

Gold  and  silver. 
Gold 

.;...do 

Denmark 

Crown 

EfirvDt 

do 

Pound  (JOO  pias- 
ters). 
Mark 

4.94,3 
.19,3 

Flnlan<l 

do 

France 

Gold  and  silver. 
Gold 

Franc 

.19,3 

.23,8 
4.86.6i 

.19,3 

.96,5 
.19-3 

Germany 

Mark .-. 

Great  Britain 

do 

Pound  sterling . 

Drachma 

GoiutJe 

Greece 

Gold  and  silver. 
do 

Haiti 

Italy 

do 

Lira   

Japan  =* 

Gold 

Yen    

.49,8 

Lifwria 

do 

Dollar 

1.00 

Netherlands* 

Gold  and  silver. 

Florin 

.40,2 

Coins. 


Gold— Aiventine  ($4.82,4)  and  i 
Argentme;  silver— peso  and  di- 
\isionfl. 

Gold— 20  crowns  ($4.05.2)  and  10 
crowns. 

Gold— 10  and  20  franc  pieces;  sil- 
ver—^ francs. 

Gold— 5,10,and  20 milreis;  silver— 
\,  1,  and  2  milreis. 


Gold— escudo  ($1.25),  doubloon 
($3.a')),  and  condor  ($7.30);  sil- 
ver-peso and  divisions. 

Gold— 2,  5,  10,  and  20  colons;  sil- 
Ver-^'i,  10, 25,  and  60  centisimoB. 

Gold— doubloon  ($5.01,7);  silver — 
peso  (60  cents). 

Gold— 10  and  20  crowns. 

Gold— 10,  20,  50,  and  100  piasters; 
sil  ver— 1, 2. 10,  and  20  piasters. 

Gold— 10  and  20  marks  ($1.93  and 
$3.a5,9). 

Gold— 5, 10,  20,  50,  and  100  francs; 
silver— 5  jfrancs. 

Gold-^,  10,  and  20  marks. 

Gold— sovereign  (|M»und  sterling^) 
and  half  sovereign. 

Gold-^,  10,  20,  50,  and  100  drach- 
ma.s;  silver— 5  drachmas. 

Sil  veri— gourde. 

Gold— 5, 10, 20, 50,  and  100  lire;  sil- 
ver,  5  lire. 

Gold— 1, 2, 5, 10,  and  20  yen. 

Gold— 10  florins;  silvei^,  1,  and 
2i  florins. 


»In  1874  and  1875  the  gold  standard  prevailed. 
«The  gold  standard  was  adopted  October  1, 1892.     (See  Consular  Reports,  No.  147,  p.  623.) 
are  still,  however,  frequently  expressc<l  in  the  florin  or  gulden,  which  is  worth  2  crowns  or  4( 
3Gold  standard  adopted  October  1 ,  1897.    ( See  Consular  Reports*,  No.  201 ,  p.  259. ) 
^See  note  to  table  oi  fluctuating  currencies. 
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VALUES  OF  FOREIGN   COINS   AND   CUBBENOIES. 


A. — Countries  with  fixed  currencies — Continued. 

The  following  official  (United  States  Treanury)  valoations  of  foreign  coins  do  not  Include  "rates  of 
exchange." 


Countries. 

Standard. 

Monetary  unit.    V|Uu^}n 

Coins. 

Newfoundland 

Gold 

Dollar 

1.01,4 
1.08 
.51,5 

.19,3 

.26.8 
.19,3 

.04,4 

1.08,4 

.19,3 

Gold-«2(t2.02,7). 

Portugal         

....  do 

Milreis 

Gold— 1, 2, 5  and  10  milreis. 

Hiiffrffti..,-,, 

do 

Ruble 

Gold— imperial  (f7.718)  and  i  im- 
perial  (fe.80);  sUver— i,  *,  and  1 
ruble. 

Gold— 25  pesetas;  silver— 5  pese- 

Spain                    .  . 

Gold  and  silver. 
Gold 

Peseta 

Sweden  and  Norway 
Switzerland 

Crown 

tas. 
Gold— 10  and  20  crowns. 

Gold  and  silver. 
Gold 

Franc 

Gold-^,10,20,  50,  and  100  francs; 

Turkey 

Plaster  

silver— -6  francs. 
Gold— 25, 50, 100,  200.  and  600  pias- 

Urugnay  

do V... 

Peso 

ters. 
Gold— peso;  silver— peso  and  di- 

Venezuela.  

Gold  and  silver. 

Bolivar 

visions. 
Gold— 5,  10,  20,  60,  and  100  boli- 

vars; silver— 6  bolivars. 

1  Tot  an  account  of  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard,  see  Review  of  the  World's  Commerce,  1896-97. 
P.2&I. 

B. — Ckmntries  wUh  fluctuating  currencies,  1874-1890. 


Countries. 

Standard. 

Monetary  unit. 

Value  in  terms  of  the  United  States  gold  dollar 
on  January  1— 

1874. 

1875. 

1878. 

to.  46,8 
.96,5 

.91,8 

1880. 

1883. 

1884. 

Austria-Hungaryl . . . 
Bolivia 

Silver 

do 

Florin 

Dollar  until 
1890:  bolivi- 
ano there- 
after. 

Peso 

Haikwan  tael .- 

Peso 

to.  47, 6 
.96,6 

.96,5 
1.61 
.96,5 
.96,5 

•0.45,3 
.96.6 

.91,8 
1.61 
.96,5 
.91,8 

•0.41,3 
.88,6 

.83,6 

fO.40,1 
.81,2 

•0.89,8 
.80,6 

do 

Silver 

do 

China 

Colombia 

.96,5 

.91,8 

4.97,4 

.43,6 
.99,7 

.83,6 

.83,6 

4.97,4 

.89,7 
.99,7 

.81,2 
.81,2 
4.90 

.88,6 

.80,6 

Ecuador 

do 

do 

.80,6 

Egypt! 

Gold 

Silver 

/Gold 

tsilver 

...  -do 

Gold  and 
silver. 

Silver 

do 

Pound   (100 

piasters). 
Rupee 

4.90 

Tndlfr 

.45,8 
f  .99,7 

.43,6 
.99,7 

.38,8 

}Yen 

Japan 

.87,6 
.88,2 

.86,9 
.87,6 

Mexico  . 

Dollar 

i*64,*7i 
.40,5 

.92,5 

.77,17 
.87,09 

.99,8 
.38,5 

.91,8 
.73,4 
.82,9 

.99,8 
.38,5 

.91,8 
.73,4 
.82,9 

.90,9 
.40,2 

.83,6 
.66,9 

.74,8 

Netherlands' 

Florin .           ... 

Peru 

Sol 

.81,2 

.65 

.78,3 

.80,6 

RlUBia 

Ruble 

.646 

Tripoli 

do 

Mahbub  of  20 
plasters. 

.72,7 

Countries. 

Standard. 

Monetary  unit. 

Value  in  terms  of  the  United  States  gold 
on  January  1— 

dollar 

1886.       1886.        1887. 

1888.   1    1889. 

\ 

1890. 

Austria-Hungary  1  .. 
Bolivia 

SUver 

do 

Florin 

Dollar  until 
1880;     bolivi- 
ano    there- 
after. 

Peso 

do 

1 
«0.39,3  ,10.37,1 
.79,5       .75.1 

10.36, 9 
.72)7 



.72,7 

.72,7 

4.94,3 

.34,6 

.99,7 

.78,4 

.79 

.72,7 

.58,2 

.66,6 

10.84,5 
.69,9 

.69,9 

.69,9 

.69,9 

4.^,3 

.32,2 
.99,7 
.75,3 
.75,9 
.69,9 
.55,9 
.63 

•0.33,6 
.68 

.68 

.68 

.68 

4.H8 

.82,3 

.99,7 

.73,4 

.73,9 

.68 

.54,4 

.61,4 

•0.42 
.86 

Central  America.... 
Colombia 

do 

do 

".'79*6' 
.79,5 
4.90 

.37,8 
/ 

'*.*75,'i* 
.75,1 
4,90 

.35,7 

.85 

.86 

Rruador 

do 

Gold 

Silver 

/Gold 

\Silver 

do 

Silver 

do 

do 

do ..'. 

.85 

Egypt* 

Pound      (100 

piasters). 
Rupee 

4.94,3 

India 

.40,4 

.99,7 

Mexico 

Peru 

Dollar 

Sol 

Ruble 

Mahbub  of  20 
Piasters. 

\  .85,8 
.86,4 
.79,5 
.63,6 
.71,7 

.si 

.81,6 
.76,1 
.60,1 
.67,7 

.91,7 
.92,8 
.86 

Rufflia 

TripoU 

.68 
.76,7 

»The  silver  standard  prevailed  in  Austria- Hungary  up  to  1892.    The  law  of  August  2  of  that  year 
(see  Consular  Reports,  No.  147,  p.  623)  established  tho  gold  standard. 
*The  Egyptian  pound  became  fixed  in  valuo  at  $-1.91,3  in  1.S87. 
»The  Netherlands  florin  fluctuated  up  to  tho  vi'ur  1S«0,  when  it  became  fixed  at  40.2  cents. 
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C. — Quarterly  valuationa  offluctating  currencies. 


Countries. 


BoUvia 

Central  Amer- 
ica. 


China  . 


Colombia. 
Ecuador . . 
India*.... 

Japan 

Mexico... 

Perda 

Peru 

Russia 


Monetary  unit. 


Silver  boliviano.. 
Silver  peso 


10.47,4  $0.46,8  10.44,3 


Amoytael 

Canton  tael 

Chefootael 

Chinkian^tael.... 

Fuchau  tael 

Haikwan  tael 

Hankau  tael 

Ningpotael 

Niucnwang  tael . . . 

Shanghai  tael 

Swatow  tael 

Takaotael 

Tientsin  tael 

Silver  peso 

doVT. 

Silver  rupee 

Silver  yen 

Silver  dollar 

Silver  kran 

Silver  sol 

Silver  ruble 


1897. 


Jan.l.  April  1.  Julyl.    Octl 


.47,4 

.76,7 

.76,5 

.78,8 

.74,9 

.70,9 

.78 

.71,7 

.73,7 

.71,9 

.70 

.70,8 

.77,2 

.74,8 

.47,4 

.47,4 

.22,5 

.61,1 

.51,5 

.08,7 

.47,4 

.37,9 


.46,5 

.75,7 

.75,5 

.72,4 

.78,9 

.70 

.77 

.70,8 

.72,8 

.71 

.69,1 

.69,9 

.76,2 

.78,4 

.46,8 

.46,8 

.22,2 

.60,5 

.50,8 

.08,6 

.46,8 

.37,4 


.44,8 

.71,7 

.71,6 

.68,6 

.70 

.66,3 

.78,1 

.67,1 

.68,9 

.67,2 

.65,5 

.66,2 

.72,2 

.69,5 

.44,3 

.44,3 

.21,1 


.48,2 
.08,2 
.44,3 


90.41,2 
.41,2 

.66,4 

.66,4 

.68,7 

.65,1 

.61,6 

.67,8 

.62,3 

.64 

.62,5 

.60,8 

.61,5 

.67 

.64,6 

.41,2 

.41,2 

.19,6 


.44,6 
.07,6 
.41,2 


1898. 


Jan.l.  April  1.  Julyl.    Octl. 


fO.42,4 
.41,4 

.68,5 

.68,3 

.65,5 

.66,9 

.63,4 

.69.7 

.64,1 

.64,3 

.65,9 

.62,6 

.63,3 

.66 

.66,4 

.42,4 

.42,4 

.20,1 


.46 

.07,8 

.42,4 


90.40,9 
.40,9 

.66,2 

.66 

.68,3 

.64,6 

.61,2 

.67,3 

.61,9 

.63 

.62 

.60,4 

.61,1 

.66,6 

.64,1 

.40,9 

.40,9 

.19,1 


.44,4 
.07,5 
.40,9 


90.41,8 
.41,8 

.67,6 

.67,4 

.64,6 

.66 

.62,5 

.68,8 

.63,2 

.65 

.63,4 

.61,7 

.62,4 

.68 

.65,5 

.41,8 

.41,8 

.19,9 


.46,4 
.07,7 
.41,8 


90.48,6 
.43,6 

.70,6 

.70,4 

.67,5 

.69 

.65,3 

.71,8 

.66 

.67,9 

.66,2 

.64.5 

.65,2 

.71 

.684 

.43,6 

.43,6 

.20,7 


•47,4 

.08 

.43,6 


Countries. 


Monetary  unit 


Jan.l.   April  1.  Julyl.    Octl. 


1900. 


Jan.  1.   April  1.  July  1, 


Bolivia 

Central  America . 


China. 


Colombia 
Ecuador  . 
India »  ... 
Mexico  .*. 

Persia 

Peru 


Silver  boliviano . 

Silver  peso 

Amoy  tael 

Canton  tael 

Chefoo  tael 

Chin  kiang  tael.. 

Fuchau  tael 

Haikwan  tael  . . . 

Hankau  tael 

Nlngpo  tael 

Niucnwang  tael. 
Shanghai  tael . . . 

Swatow  tael 

Takaotael 

Tientsin  tael 

Silver  peso 

do 

Silver  rupee 

Silver  dollar 

Silver  kran 

Silver  sol 


90. 


43,9 

48,9 

71 

70,8 

67,9 

69,8 

65,6 

72,2 

66,4 

68,2 

66,5 

64,8 

65,6 

71,4 

68,8 

43,9 

48,9 

20,8 

47,7 

08,1 

43,9 


90.48,4  90.44,8 
.48, 
.70, 
.70 
.67, 


.44,3 
.71,6 
.71,4 
.68,4 


.65 

.71,^ 

.65,' 

.67,1 

.66,< 

.64,] 

.64,t 

.70.: 

.68 

.43,^ 

.48,- 

.20,( 

.47,1 

.06 

.43,' 


.66.2 

.72,8 

.67 

.68,8 

.67,1 

.65,4 

.66,1 

.72 

.69,4 

.44,3 

.44,8 

.21 

.48,1 

.08.2 

.44,3 


90.43,6 
.48,6 
.70,5 
.70,3 
.67.4 
.68,9 
.65,2 
.71,8 
.66 
.67,8 
.66,1 
.64,4 
.65,1 
.71 
.68,8 
.48,6 
.43,6 
.20,7 
.47,4 
.08 
.43,6 


90.42,7 
.42,7 
.69,1 
.68,9 
.66,1 
.67,5 
.64 
.70,3 
.64,7 
.66,6 
.61,8 
.68,1 
.63,9 
.69,6 
.67 
.42,7 
.42,7 
.20,3 
.46,4 
.07,9 
.42,7 


90.43,6 
.43,6 
.70,5 
.70,3 
.67,4 
.68,8 
.65,2 
.71,7 
.65,9 
.67,7 
.66,1 
.64,4 
.66,1 
.70,9 
.68,8 
.43,6 
.43,6 
.20,7 
.47,3 
.08 
.43,6 


90.48,8 
.43,8 
.70,9 
.70,7 
.67,8 
.69.3 
.65,6 
.72,1 
.66,3 
.68,2 
.66,6 
.64,8 
.65,5 
.71,4 
.68,7 
.43,8 
.43,8 
.20,8 
.47,6 
.08,1 
.43,8 


*  The  commercial  value  of  the  rupee  to  be  determined  by  consular  certificate. 
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FOREIGN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

The  following  table  embraces  only  such  weights  and  measures  as  are  given  from 
time  to  time  in  Consular  Reports  and  in  Commerdal  Relations: 

Foreign  iveights  and  meagureSj  with  American  equivalents. 


DenomiiiAtionii. 


Almiide  . 
Ardeb... 
Are. 


Arobe  

Arrmtel  or  libra. . . 
Arroba  (dry) 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Arroba  (liquid)  .. 

Aiuhine 

ArshiDo  (muare) . 

Artel 

Baril 

Barrel 

Do 

Berkovetfl 

Bongkal  

Bouw 

Bn. 


Butt(wlne) , 

CafBio , 

Candy , 

Do 

(Tantar 

Do ,.. 

Do 

Cantaro  (cantar) , 

Carga 

catty 

bo^ 

Do 

Do 

Centaro 

Centner  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Chih 

Coyan  

Do 

Cnadra 

Do 

Do 

Do 

(3abic  meter 

Cwt  (hundredweight) 

Deadatine 

Do 

Drachma 

Egyptian  weights  and  measures  . 
ftinega  (dry) 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Where  used. 


Portugal 

Paraguay 

Portugal 

Argentine  Republic 

Brazil 

Cuba 

Portugal 

Spain 

Yeneanicla 

Cuba,  Spain,  and  Venezuela 

Russia 

do 

Morocco 

Argentine  Republic  and  Mexico. . . 

Malta  (customs) 

Spain  (raisins) 

Russia 

India 

Sumatra 

Japan 

Spain 

Malta 

India  (Bombay) 

India  (Madras) 

Morocco 

Syria  (Damascus) 

Turkey 

Malta 

Mexico  and  Salvador 

(  hina 

Japan 

Java,  Siam,  and  Malacca 

Sumatra 

Central  America 

Bremen  and  Brunswick 

Darmstadt 

Denmark  and  Norway 

Nuremberg , 

Prussia 

Sweden 

Vienna 

ZoUvereln 

Double  or  metric , 

China 

Sarawak 

Siam  (Koyan) 

Argentine  Republic 

Paraguay 

Paraguay  (square) 

Uruguay 

Metric 

British 

Russia 

Spain 

Cfreece 

(See  Consular  Reports,  No.  144.) 

Central  America 

Chile 

Cuba 

Mexico 

Morocco 


American  equivalents. 


^More  frequently  called 
avoirdupois. 


kin.* 


4.422  gallons. 

7.6907  bushels. 

0.02471  acre. 

25  pounds. 

l.Oil  pounds. 

25.3175  pounds. 

32.38  pounds. 

25.3664  pounds. 

32.38  pounds. 

25.36  pounds. 

25.4024  pounds. 

4.263  gallons. 

28  inches. 

6.44  square  feet 

1.12pound8. 

20.0^  gallons. 

11.4  gallons. 

100  pounds. 

361.12  pounds. 

832  grains. 

7,096.5  square  meters. 

0.1  Inch. 

140  gallons. 

5.4  gallons. 

529  pounds. 

500  pounds. 

113  pounds. 

575  pounds. 

124.7036  pounds. 

175  pounds. 

300  pounds. 

l.aS3*  (1|)  pounds, 

1.31  pounds. 

1.35  pounds. 

2.12  pounds. 

4.2631  gallons. 

117.5  pounds. 

110.24  pounds. 

110.11  pounds. 

112.43  pounds. 

113.14  pounds. 

93.7pound8. 

123.5  pounds. 

110.24  pound.s. 

220.46  pounds. 

14  inches. 

3,098  pounds. 

2,667  pounds. 

4.2  acres. 

78.9  yards. 

8.077  square  feet 

Nearly  2  acres. 

35.3  cubic  feet. 

112  pounds. 

2.6997  acres. 

1.599  bushels. 

Half  ounce. 

1.5745  bushels. 
2.675  bushels. 
1.599  bushels, 
1.54728  bushels. 
Strike   fanega,  70  Ibe.; 
full  fanega,  118  lbs. 

Among  merchants  in  the  treaty  ports  It  equals  1.33J  pounds 
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Foreign  weights  and  measures^  wUh  Ainerican  equivcdenU — Continued. 


Denominations. 


F&nega  (dry) 

Do 

Do 

Fancga  (liquid) . 

Foddan 

Frail  (raisins)... 
Fnisoo 

Do 

Frasila 

Fnder 

(Jamice 

(Jram  

Hoctaro 

Hectoliter: 

Dry 


Where  used. 


Uruguay  (double)  7.776  bushels. 

Uruiniay  (single)  3.888  bushels. 

Venezuela 1.599  bushels. 

Spain 16  f^llons. 

B^OTt 1.03  acres. 

Spain 50  pounds. 

Argentine  Republic 2.5096  quarts. 

Mexico 2.5  quarts. 

Zanzibar 35  pounds. 

Luxemburg 264.17  gallons. 

Russian  Poland 0.88gallons. 

Metric 15.432  grains. 

do 2.471  acres. 


American  equivalents. 


.      ..do., 
Liquid I do. 


Joob 

Ken 

Kilogram  (kilo) 

Kilometer 

Klafter 

Koku  

Korree 

Kwan 

Last 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

League  (land). 

Li 

TJbpi  (pound). 

Do. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Liter 

Llvre  (pound . 

Do 

Load 


Manzana 

Do 

Marc 

Maund  

Meter 

Mil 

Do 

Millft 

Morgen 

Okl 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pic 

Picul  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pic 

Do 

Pik 

Pood 

Pund  (pound). 
Quarter 

Do 

Quintal 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Austria-Hungary' 

Japan 

Metric 

do 

Russia 

Japan 

Russia 

Japan 

Belgium  and  Holland  . 
England  (dry  malt)  . . . 
Germany 


Prussia 

Russian  Poland 

Spain  (salt) 

Paragtiay 

China 

Castilian 

Argentine  Republic. 

Central  America 

Chile 

Cuba 

Mexico 

Peru 

Portugal 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Metric 

Gn»ece 

Guiana 

England  (timber) . . . 


Costa  Rica 

Nicaragua  and  Salvador . 

Bolivia 

India 

Metric 

Denmark  . 


Denmark  (geographical)  . 
nil  Honduras. , 


Nicaragua  and 

I^russia 

Egypt 

Greece 

Hungary 

Turkey 

Hungary  and  WallachJa 

Egypt 

Borneo  and  Celebes 

China,  Japan,  and  Sumatra 

Java 

Philippine  Islands  ^hemp) 

Philippine  Islands  (stigar) 

Argentine  Republic 

Castile 

Turkey 

Russia 

Denmark  and  Sweden 

Great  Britain 

London  (coal) 

Argentine  R*>public 

Brazil 

Castile,  Chile,  Mexico,  and  Peru  . 

(f  reece 

Newfoundland  (fish) 


(4,480 


2.838  bushels. 

26.417  gallons. 

1.422  acres. 

6  feet 

2.2046  pound.s. 

0.621376  mile. 

216  cubic  feet 

4.9629  bushels. 

3.5  bushels. 

8.28  pounds. 

85.134  bushels. 

82.62  bushels. 

2    metric     tons 
pounds). 

112.29  bushels. 

11 1  bushels. 

4,760  pounds. 

4.G33  acres. 

2,116  feet 

7.100  grains  (troy). 

1.0127  pounds. 

1 .043  pounds. 

1.014  pounds. 

1.0161  pounds. 

1.01465  pounds. 

1.0143  pounds. 

1.011  piounds. 

1.0143  pounds*. 

1.0161  pounds. 

1.0567  quarts. 

l.l  pounds. 

1 .0791  pounds. 

Square,  60  cubic  feet; 
unhewn,  40  cubic  feet; 
inch  planks,60U  super- 
ficial feet. 

llacres. 

1.727  acres. 

0.607  pound. 

82?  pounds. 

39.37  inches. 

4.68  miles. 

4,61  miles. 

1.1493  mUcs. 

0.63  acre. 

2.7*225  pounds. 

2.84  pounds. 

3.0817  poimds. 

2.8M18  pounds. 

2.5  pints. 

2Um<'he8. 

i:«.64  pounds. 

i:«i  jiounds. 

135.1  pounds. 

139.45  pounds. 

1 10  TKninds. 

0.94/8  foot. 

0.91407  foot. 

27.9  inches. 

:w».112pound.s. 

1.102  pounds.\ 

8.'252  bushels. 

36  bushels. 

101.42  pounds. 

l:%).06  pounds. 

101.61  )>oimds. 

12:i.2  iMmnds. 

112  pounds. 
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DenomiiiatioiiA. 

Where  used. 

American  equivalents. 

Quintal         

Paraflmay 

300  pounds. 
125  pounds. 
220.46  pounds, 
epounds. 
5|  pounds. 
7  feet. 

Do 

syrif^:::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::: 

Do                 

Metric 

Bottle 

Palestine 

Do 

Syria 

Sa|^n 

RufBia 

Safm                              

Malta 

490  pounds. 
0.02451  acres. 

Se.                

Japan 

Secr 

India 

1  pound  13  ounccA. 

ghakii               

Japan 

11.9805  inches. 

Sho 

do 

1.6  quarts. 

HtandArd  ^St.  IVtorHbunr  > 

Lumber  measure 

166  cubic  feeL 

Stone 

British 

14  pounds. 

Suerte                 

TTmguay 

2,700  cuadras  (>ico   cua- 

dra). 
1.193  inches 

Sun                     .              .......... 

Japan 

Tael 

Cochin  China 

590.75  grains  (troy). 
0.25  acre. 

Tan 

Japan 

To                  

do 

2  pecks. 

Ton : 

Space  measure 

40  cubic  feet. 

Tondo  ( ccrt'fllK^ 

Denmark 

8.94783  bushels 

Tnndel  And                                 ....... 

do . 

1  86  acres. 

Tsubo  ■          .  .     .................. 

Japan 

6  feet  square. 
1.41  incnes. 

Tsun 

China 

Tunna                 .  ................. 

Sweden 

4.5  bushels 

Tunnland 

do 

1.22  acres. 

Vara 

Argentine  Republic 

34.1208  inches. 

Do 

ci^e .....:....: 

0.914117  yard. 
82.87  inches. 

Do 

Central  America 

Do    

Chile  and  Peru 

88.867  inches. 

Do                     

Cuba 

88  384  inches. 

Do         

Curacao 

83.875  inches. 

Do 

Mexico 

83  inches. 

Do         

Para^^uay 

34  inches. 

Do 

Ven«5uela 

88.384  inches. 

Vedro          

Russia 

2.707  gallons. 

Venrees 

Isle  of  Jersey 

71.1  square  rods. 
0  663  mile. 

veJrt            :::::.:::....::: 

Ruarfa 

Vloeka 

HiiMfrfi^n  Poland ..... 

41.96  acres. 

MB* 
Metric  weights: 

rRIC  WHIGHTB    AND   MKARURRR. 

Milligram  (njW  g""^)  eqnals  0.0154  grain. 
Centigram  (j^  gnun)  equals  0.1543  grain. 
Decigram  (X  gram)  equals  1.5432  grains. 
Gram  equals  15.432  grains. 
Decagram  (10  grams)  equals  0.3527  ounce. 
Hectogram  (100  grams)  equals  3.5274  ounces. 
Kilogram  (1.000  grams)  equals  2.2046  poimds. 
Mynagram  (10,000  grams)  equals  22.046  pounds. 
Quintal  (100,000  grams)  equals  220.46  pounds. 
Millier  or  tonnea— ton  (1,000,000  grams)  equals  2,204.6  pounds. 
Metric  dry  measures: 


Milliliter  (ttjW  liter)  equals  0.061  cubic  inch. 
Crh  liter)  equals  0.6102  cubic  inch. 
Deciliter  (^  liter)  equals  6.1022  cubic  inches. 


Liter  equals  0.908  quart. 
Decaliter  (10  liters)  equals  9.08  quarts. 
Hectoliter  (100  liters)  equals  2.838  bushels. 
Kiloliter  (1,000  liters)  equals  1.308  cubic  yards. 
Metric  liquid  measures: 

Milliliter  (y^  liter)  equals  0.0388  fluid  ounce. 

Centiliter  (xjij  liter)  equals  0.338  fluid  ounce. 

Deciliter  (X  liter)  equals  0.845  gill. 

Liter  equals  1.0567  quarts. 

Decaliter  (10  liters)  equals  2.6418  gallons. 

Hectoliter  (100  liters)  equals  26.417  gallons. 

Kiloliter  (1,000  liters)  equals  264.18  gallons. 
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Metric  measuree  of  length: 

Millimeter  (jiAnr  meter)  equals  0.0394  inch. 

Centimeter  (Vihr  meter)  equals  0.S937  inch. 

Decimeter  (^  meter)  equals  3.937  inches. 

Meter  equals  39.37  inches. 

Decameter  (10  meters)  equals  393.7  inches. 

Hectometer  (100  meters)  equals  328  feet  1  inch. 

Kilometer  (1.000  meters)  equals  0.62137  mile  (3,280  feet  10  inches). 

Myriameter  (10,000  meters)  equids  6.2137  miles. 
Metric  surface  measures: 

Centare  (1  square  meter)  equals  1,550  square  inches. 

Are  (100  square  meters)  equals  119.6  square  yanis. 

Hectare  (10,000  square  meters)  equals  2.471  acres. 
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depaktment  instruction. 

Depabtmbnt  of  State, 

Washirigton^  March  10^  1900, 
To  the  Consular  O-fficers  of  the  United  Stales. 

Gentlemen:  The  Department  has  recently  received  a  number  of 
voluntary  reports  from  consular  officers  at  different  points  in  Europe 
upon  the  scarcity  of  coal  suitable  for  manufacturing  and  steamship 
purposes,  and  they  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  opportunity  offers 
for  the  increased  exportation  from  the  United  States  not  only  of  bitu- 
minous, but  also  of  anthracite  coal.  Certain  grades  of  our  steam  coal 
have  been  found  to  compare  very  favorably  with  similar  coals  imported 
from  Great  Britain  or  from  mining  regions  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
During  the  calendar  year  1899  the  export  of  American  coal  increased 
by  more  than  3,000,000  tons  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  there 
would  seem  to  be  exceptionally  favorable  conditions — which  should  be 
promptly  availed  of — to  largely  increase  the  consumption  in  foreign 
markets.  You  are  therefore  directed  to  report,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  upon  the  demand  in  your  district  for  imported  coal,  the  total 
consumption  of  coal,  the  kinds  and  qualities  which  are  especially  needed, 
the  prices  they  command,  and  the  sources  from  which  the  present  coal 
supply  is  obtained.  If  American  coal  is  already  being  used,  please 
indicate  to  what  extent  the  origin  and  character  of  the  coal,  and  whether 
it  is  satisfactorily  supplying  the  place  of  coals  previously  used.  Should 
there  be  coal  mines  in  your  district  which  supply  the  local  demand, 
please  state  the  fact;  also,  whether  coal  is  exported  and  to  what  extent, 
and  the  causes  and  probable  duration  of  scarcity  of  supply,  if  such 
scarcity  exists. 

It  is  important,  if  objections  exist  to  American  coals,  that  the  reasons 
be  stated;  also,  what  tariff  or  other  restrictions  upon  importations  are 
imposed,  and  the  character  of  transportation  facilities  from  points  in 
this  country,  foreign  rates,  etc.  Should  you  be  unable  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive report  immediately,  you  will  forward  to  the  Department 
such  information  as  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  which  would  be  of  value 
to  our  coal  interests. 

18 
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The  reports  should  be  transmitted  directly  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce,  in  order  that  no  time  be  lost  in  printing  them  in  the  daily 
Consular  Reports,  so  that  they  may  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
exporters  with  the  least  delay. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  W.  Cridleb, 
Thkrd  Amstcmt  Secretary. 
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EUROPE. 
AUSTRIA. 

GENERAL  REPORT. 

There  in  a  large  demand  for  coal  at  present  in  Anstria-IIungary, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  resulting  from  the  recent  great  strikes  in  the 
mines;  and  this  scarcity  is  likely  to  continue  through  the  summer. 
Though  the  strikes  are  at  an  end  now,  it  will  take  some  time  before 
the  mines  are  in  regular  working  order  and  the  output  reaches  the 
usual  figure  of  some  9,000  carloads  per  day.  A  carload  consists  of 
10,000  kilograms,  or  about  10  long  tons.  The  coal  mined  in  Austria  is 
principally  lignite  or  brown  coal,  and  so-called  "Steinkohle,"  a  black, 
bituminous  coal.  Anthracite  occurs  scarcely  at  all.  The  kind  of  coal 
most  in  demand  goes  by  the  name  of  "FOrderkohle,"  is  a  black,  bitum 
inous  coal,  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  large  and  small  lumps,  used 
almost  altogether  by  manufacturers.  The  wholesale  prices  for  the 
various  qualities  are  as  high  at  present  as  from  52  to  59  cents  for  220 
pounds,  or  $5.20  to  $5.90  a  ton.  The  normal  wholesale  rate  ranges 
from  22  to  25  cents  for  220  pounds,  or  $2.20  to  $2.50  a  ton.  At  pres- 
ent, the  source  of  supply  is  anywhere  the  coal  may  be  had  cheapest. 
Usually,  it  is  the  mines  of  this  Monarchy  that  furnish  in  large  meas- 
ure the  supply  requisite  for  the  local  demand.  In  fact,  the  produc- 
tion of  these  mines  would  largely  cover  domestic  needs  were  it  not  for 
the  high  rates  of  inland  freight,  which  lead  manufacturers  in  frontier 
regions  to  import  coal  at  lower  rates  from  the  adjacent  countries, 
mainly  Germany,  Russia,  and  Servia.  The  cost  of  transportation,  for 
instance,  from  Prussia  to  the  Austrian  border  is  from  $2.50  to  $4  a 
carload.  It  is  the  high  rate  of  freight  in  the  interior,  which  forms  the 
only  obstacle  to  importation  from  America.  It  might  pay  to  expoi-t 
to  coast  cities,  such  as  Trieste  and  Fiume,  and  also  a  short  distance 
inland,  but  the  prevailing  restrictive  freights  will  effectually  block 
the  entrance  of  American  coal  into  towns  at  any  appreciable  distance 
from  the  seaboard.  Up  to  the  present  no  American  coal  has  been 
used  in  Austria,  but  there  certainly  is  no  objection  to  it  save  the  one 
of  excessive  freight.  There  are  no  restrictions  imposed  on  the  impor- 
tation of  coal  from  any  country — it  enters  Austria  duty  free. 

Ifi 
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The  following  are  tables  showing  the  import  and  export  of  coal 
into  and  from  Austria-Hungary  daring  the  five  years  ended  1898,  and 
for  the  six  months  ended  June,  1899: 


Import* 
LIGNITE  OR  BROWN  COAL. 


Principal  ooontriee  and  yeare. 

quantity,  in 
lon^tons. 

Price  per 
ton. 

Total  value. 

Gorman  Empire 

16,318.6 

15 

12.6 

2,821.6 

88.1 

18,700.7 

19,608.8 

19,981.2 

16,796.7 

17,463.2 

9,818.7 

tL16 
2.16 
2.16 
2.40 
2.16 

|8&,287.20 

Roumania  -.-.. r.,- ,.,„.,.,,.,,..,,„,.,,.,-„,, 

82.40 

Ruflsia 

27.20 

Senria 

6,571.60 

Switzerland  .^ 

82.40 

Total  in  1898.               

40,950.80 
48,088.00 

1897 

1896                                            .              .                .                  

43, 159. 20 

1896 

36,280.80 

1894 

37,698.80 

1899  (firet  half) 

2.20 

21,501.00 

BLACK  BITUMINOUS  COAL. 


Belglnm 

France 

German  Empire . . 

Great  Britain 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Roiunania 

Ruffiia 

Servia 

Switzerland 

Trieste  (free  zone) 

Turkey 

Total  In  1898 

1897 

1896 

1895 

1894 

1899  (fliBt  half)... 


106 
10 
5,193,786.6 
148,339.2 
1,069.1 

80 
1,716.6 
49.647.7 
560.3 
242.2 
621.9 
610 
5,896,767.6 
5,121,474.8 
5,174,321 
4,608,002.6 
4,(M8,477 
2,493,806.9 


92.52 
2.62 
2.44 
4.92 
2.62 
2.62 
2.52 
2.50 
2.52 
2.62 
2.62 
2.52 


9267.20 

25.20 

12,672,836.80 

729,828.80 

2,744.40 

75.60 

4,323.20 

129,084.00 

1,412.00 

610.40 

1,567.20 

1,587.20 

18,544,312.00 

12,562,886.80 

12,656,255.60 

11,116,193.60 

10,464,348.40 

6,405,406.00 


COKE  (NOT  FROM  GAS  WORKS). 


German  Empire . . . 

Great  Britain 

Italy 

Roumania 

Switzerland , 

Trieste  (free  zone) 

Total  in  1898 

1897 

1896 , 

1895 

\^jf^ 

1899'(finthaifyil!: 


667,584.5 

94.60 

37,670.2 

6.88 

99.7 

4.28 

678 

4.28 

834.9 

4.28 

20.8 

4.28 

606,783.1 

538,462.6 

491,028.4 

533,402.1 

437,299.2 

262,766.1 

4.60 

92,610,888.80 

266,482.80 

426.80 

2,880.40 

8,673.20 

89.20 

2,876,341.20 

2,279.648.40 

2,044,014.00 

2,242,114.80 

1,755,643.60 

1,245,926.40 
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Export. 
LIGNITE  OR  BROWN  COAL. 


Principal  countrieH  and  yeare. 


I  Quantity.  injPriceperLT ,      , 
longtonB.    I      ton.      Moi*' vaiue. 


Bulgaria '  633 

German  Empire 8, 321, 935. 2 

Hamborgr  (free  zone) 933.1 

Italy 22,046 

Roumania 216.3 

Servia 8,967.2 

Switzerland.... 2,^44.8 

Total  in  1898 ;  8,361,954.6 

1897 1  8,108,974.9 

1896 ,  7,662,720.7 

1896 7,143,233.9 

MM 6,902,493.6 

1899  (first  half) 4,226,552.9 


S3. 60 

$1,918.80 

1.40 

11.650,709.20 

8.60 

3,359.20 

8.28 

72,310.80 

8.60 

775.20 

8.60 
2.48 


14,246 
5,790.40 
749.109.60 
742,872.40 
728,324.80 
660,963.60 
364,830.40 
115,016.00 


BLACK  BITUMINOUS  COAL. 


Belgium 

Bulgaria 

German  Empire. 
Great  Britain.... 

Greece , 

Italy 

Montenegro 

Boomania 


Servia 

Switzerland 

Trieste  (free  zone) . 

Total  in  1898 

18»7 

1886 

1896 

1894. 
18W'(fliHthaif)'!l!^! 


17.2 

9S2.8 

578,982.8 

190 

170 

58,520.3 

100 
112,265.9 
26,300.2 
21,877 
4,710.4 
20,663.6 
824,730.2 
701,918.8 
668,367.6 
640,962.6 
629,669.9 
394,286.2 


COKE  (NOT  FROM  GAS  WORKS). 


Bulgaria 

German  Empire 
Great  Britain.... 

Italy 

Boomania 

Rnasia 

Servia 

Switzerland.... 
Total  lnl808.... 

1897 

1806 

1896 

1894 

1899  (first  half). 


t4.00  1 
4.00  I 
2.84  I 
4.00  1 
4.00 
4.12 
4.00 
4.20 
8.66 
4.40 
6.92 
5.20 


3.24 


80.4 

$5.60 

88,858.5 

4.28 

20 

5.60 

2,286.4 

6.40 

2,346.1 

6.20 

155,230.4 

5.92 

516.2 

6.00 

.7 

5.60 

194,288.7 
145,056.7 
116,607.6 
119, 050. 5 

110,459.5 

118,288 

5.52 

168.80 

3,781.20 

1,644,811.20 

760.00 

680.00 

241, 103. 60 

400.00 

471,616.80 

93.628.80 

96,268.80 

27,8R5.60 

107,460.80 

2,687,796.60 

2,183,250.80 

2,000,696.80 

1,953,685.60 

l,937,-560.40 

1,269,839.60 


$460.40 

144,914.40 

112.00 

14,812.80 

14,546.00 

918,964.00 

2,581.00 

4.00 

1,095,884.60 

790,594.40 

620,006.40 

645,262.00 

601,827.60 

680,634.00 


The  coal  mines  nearest  Vienna  are  in  the  province  of  Moravia.  So 
far  as  brown  coal  is  concerned,  there  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  l(K»al 
demand,  but  the  black  bituminous  coal  used  here  is  chiefly  of  Gei-man 
origin.  Coke — not  the  kind  coming  from  gas  works,  but  a  variety 
made  from  coal  dust — is  an  excellent  fuel,  diffusing  great  heat,  and 
used  for  smelting.  It  also  serves  as  fuel  for  certain  stoves  manufac- 
tured specially  for  its  use.  This  kind  of  coke  is  more  expensive  than 
coal,  the  ordinary  price  being  57  cents  for  220  pounds,  or  $5.70  a  ton 
wholesale.  At  present  coke  commands,  at  retail,  92  cents  for  220 
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pounds,  or  $9.20  a  ton,  and  black  bituminous  coal,  run  of  the  mine, 
costs  64  cents  for  220  pounds,  or  $6.40  a  ton.  Gas  coke  is  sold,  retail, 
in  Vienna  at  about  $6  a  ton. 

The  recent  strikes  had  for  their  object  increase  in  wages  and  decrease 
in  time  of  labor.  The  miners  asked  for  an  eight-hours-a-day  regula- 
tion. Experts  claim  that  this  innovation  is  impracticable  here  at  the 
current  rate  of  wages,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  coal  lies  at  such  a 
great  distance  from  the  surface  that  too  much  time  is  required  to  bring 
the  miner  to  his  work.  The  result  of  the  strikes  has  been  merely  a 
nominal  increase  in  pay. 

Carl  Bailey  Hurst, 

ConmL'  General, 

Vienna,  Aptil  10,  1900. 

REICHENBERG, 

There  is  no  opening  for  the  introduction  of  American  coal  into  this 
consular  district,  unless  the  price  can  be  made  lower  than  that  of  the 
local  product.  In  the  western  part  of  the  district  are  extensive  mines, 
which  not  only  supply  local  demands,  but  also  export  to  Germany. 
Indeed,  Saxony  is  largely  dependent  upon  these  mines  for  its  fuel  sup- 
ply. To  the  east  of  this  district,  in  German  Silesia,  are  also  mines, 
which  furnish  most  of  the  coal  used  in  this  city,  on  account  of  their 
nearness  and  the  resulting  low  transportation  rates.  No  coal  is  imported 
into  the  district  except  from  these  mines. 

During  the  past  winter  a  strike  in  the  coal  mines  here  greatly  reduced 
the  supply  and  increased  prices.  Though  the  strike  has  ended,  the 
effect  is  still  felt.  This,  together  with  the  increased  price  of  English 
and  continental  coal,  is  directing  attention  to  American  coal.  A  local 
newspaper  publishes  a  lengthy  article  on  the  shipment  of  American 
coal  to  Europe,  showing  that  it  is  being  delivered  at  French  ports  60 
cents  cheaper  per  ton  than  the  lowest  price  for  English  coal.  The 
publishing  of  such  facts  tends  to  pave  the  way  for  the  introduction  of 
American  coal,  but  everything  depends  upon  the  price  at  which  it  can 
be  laid  down  here. 

Reichenberg  and  suburbs  consume  annually  12,000  carloads  of  coal; 
the  entire  consular  district,  from  350,000  to  400,000  carloads.  (A  car- 
load is  between  20,000  and  25,000  pounds.)  The  kinds  and  qualities 
most  in  use  are  steinkohle  (stone  coal),  which  is  substantially  a  mean 
between  the  American  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal — softer  than 
the  former  and  harder  than  the  latter;  and  braunkohle  (brown  coal), 
a  soft,  woody  article,  resembling  a  rather  low  grade  of  American 
bituminous  coal.  Stone  coal  is  used  in  stores  and  offices  and  in  the 
dwellings  of  well-to-do  people,  and  brown  coal  by  people  of  small 
means.  In  factories,  however,  the  two  kinds  are  mixed  together  and 
used  as  fuel. 
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The  price  of  stone  coal  is  134  to  142  crowns  ($27.20  to  $28.83)  per 
10,000  kilograms  (22,046  pounds)  at  the  mine;  of  brown  coal,  68  to  106 
crowns  ($13.80  to  $21. 52)  per  10,000  kilograms  at  the  mine.  The  freight 
rate  on  the  brown  coal  to  Reichenberg  averages  60  crowns  ($12.18) 
per  10,000  kilograms,  and  on  stone  coal,  85  crowns  ($17.25)  per  10,000 
kilograms,  which  is  practically  equivalent  to  a  carload.  These  figures 
make  the  price  of  stone  coal  about  $4  a  ton,  and  of  brown  coal  about 
$2.50  a  ton  in  Reichenberg,  in  carload  quantities. 

There  is  at  present  no  duty  on  coal  imported  into  Austria-Hungary. 

The  freight  rates  on  coal  to  Reichenberg  by  rail  are  1.74  crowns 
(35  cents)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds)  from  Bremen,  and  1.59 
crowns  (32  cents)  from  Hamburg.  By  the  Elbe  River  from  Hamburg 
tbe  rate  is  about  1.20  crowns  (24  cents)  per  100  kilograms. 

Frank  W.  Mahin,  Cotrnd. 

ReighhkbjABO,  May  i,  1900. 


BELGIUM. 

GENERAL  REPORT. 

For  some  months,  a  certain  scarcity  of  coal  has  existed  in  the  mar- 
kets of  this  country  and  the  price  has  consequently  increased.  As  far 
as  this  city  is  concerned,  the  scarcity  arose  some  months  ago  because 
of  an  interruption  in  the  delivery  of  freight  from  the  mining  districts, 
due  to  a  lack  of  the  necessary  niunber  of  wagons,  together  with  the 
conditions  of  weather  which  prevented  the  regulat  running  of  trains. 
At  that  time  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  fact,  and  on  learning 
from  an  enterprising  merchant  (also  a  leading  shipowner)  of  this  place 
that  he  had  recently  closed  a  number  of  contracts  for  English  coal,  the 
inquiry  was  made  by  me  why  he  had  not  considered  the  advisability 
of  forming  a  connection  in  our  country.  His  reply  was  that  ocean 
rates  of  freight  were  such  as  to  render  such  an  operation  unprofitable. 
As  there  is  no  person  here  who  is  better  posted  than  he  in  all  matters 
of  a  business  character,  and  no  one  more  eager  to  enter  upon  any 
profitable  speculation,  it  seemed  to  me  useless  to  pursue  the  inquiry 
any  further  and  consequently  the  matter  was  not  reported  to  the 
Department. 

There  exists,  however,  not  only  in  Belgium,  but  throughout  the  Con- 
tinent, as  well  as  in  England,  a  largely  increased  demand  and  a  conse- 
quent increase  of  prices.  This  is  to  be  attributed,  in  my  opinion,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  growing  demand  for  coal  for  manufacturing  pur- 
pK>ses  generally.  Recently  a  prominent  capitalist,  interested  in  the 
management  of  a  new  company,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing an  electric  tramway  service  in  this  city,  told  me  that  it  would  be 
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inipo88ible  for  the  company  to  obtain  the  necessary  rails  anywhere  in 
Europe  or  America  within  the  next  two  years.  This  fact  is  cited 
simply  as  evidence  of  the  activity  in  one  branch  of  industry.  Refer- 
ence is  often  made  to  the  present  conditions  existing  in  Russia,  where 
such  an  impulse  has  been  recently  given  to  manufacturing  industries. 

Another  reason  for  the  increase  of  price  is  unquestionably  to  be 
found  in  the  decrease  of  production,  owing  to  an  augmentation  of 
wages  paid  the  miners.  Further,  in  the  opinion  of  many  people,  the 
demand  occasioned  by  transportation  service  for  South  Africa,  due  to 
the  existing  war,  is  also  a  factor  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

It  can  be  rea^sonably  assumed  that  no  one  of  the  causes  of  the  in- 
crease in  price  before  mentioned  will  rapidly  disappear,  and  it  seems 
certain  that  the  market  will  remain  in  about  the  present  condition  for 
some  time,  at  least. 

It  is  certainly  a  favorable  moment  for  our  interests  to  consider  the 
practicability  of  extending  their  foreign  market.  That  this  can  be 
done,  no  doubt  whatever  exists  in  my  mind,  provided  that  the  neces- 
sary trouble  in  studying  existing  conditions  and  making  adequate 
preparations  be  taken. 

If  a  good  quality  of  coal  can  be  procured  in  our  country  at  the  price 
of  $1.18  at  the  pit,  as  against  the  same  quality  in  England  at  $1.36  at 
the  pit,  the  question  of  obtaining  the  market  evidently  depends  largely 
upon  the  cost  of  transportation. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me,  however,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  export 
coal  by  the  regular  steamship  lines  alone. 

As  I  understand  it,  rates  of  freight  charged  would  depend  upon  the 
ruling  prices  for  grain.  For  instance,  with  grain  at  4i,  coal  would  not 
be  carried  for  less  than  from  16  to  19  shillings  ($3.88^1^61)  per  ton. 
With  grain  at  2^,  the  freight  would  amount  to  between  11  and  14 
shillings.  ($2.67-$3.40.)  The  above  refers,  of  course,  to  rates  to  this 
port. 

One  point  of  great  importance  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  anyone  contemplating  the  exportation  of  coal,  to  wit:  That  to  in- 
sure any  degree  of  success,  a  regular  delivery  of  the  quality  demanded 
is  necessary.  There  are,  in  my  judgment,  many  manufacturing 
establishments  that  would  be  very  glad  to  enter  upon  regular  engage- 
ments with  reliable  dealers,  in  order  to  be  furnished  regularly  with 
the  same  quality  at  a  price  agreed  upon. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  by  any  manufacturer  in  our  country 
that  to  those  accustomed  to  use  a  quality  of  coal  which  furnishes 
exactly  what  is  needed,  any  change  is  unwelcome.  This  obsei*vation 
is  made  for  the  reason  that  much  of  the  so-called  '^fine"  coal  imported 
from  mines  in  the  same  district  of  Newcastle  yields  very  different 
results,  and  dealers  here  have  had  nuich  trouble  with  their  customers 
because  of  this  variation  of  quality. 
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There  are  certain  (qualities  which,  in  the  opinion  of  those  in  a 
position  to  know,  could  be  imported  from  our  country  to  advantage, 
provided,  of  course,  that  transportation  rates  could  be  arranged. 

In  the  first  place,  coal  for  the  manufacture  of  coke,  it  is  believed, 
would  find  a  good  market  here.  It  is  already  imported  into  this 
country  from  Cardiff  to  some  extent,  the  consumption  amounting  to 
from  200,000  to  250,000  tons  a  year.  The  variety  is  termed  in  French 
"Fines  coke"  or  ''Coking  small,"  furnishing  from  10  to  12  per  cent 
of  ashes  and  from  24  to  26  per  cent  of  volatile  matter,  rendering  from 
65  to  70  per  cent  of  coke. 

Another  quality  of  coal  which  would  find  a  current  market  is  known 
under  the  name  of  '"'Fines  indu8trielles"or  "small steam,"'  employed, 
of  course,  for  the  generation  of  steam  in  bpiler  furnaces.  This  small 
coal  furnishes  also  from  10  to  12  per  cent  of  ashes,  with  from  25  to  30 
per  cent  of  volatile  matter.  This  quality  should  be  able  to  vaporize 
17  to  19  pounds  of  water  per  2.2046  pounds  of  coal.  This  style  cor- 
responds to  the  coal  produced  here  in  the  Charleroi  district,  called 
the  "half  bituminous,"  which  sells  at  the  rate  of  $4.05  on  the  wagon 
at  the  mines. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  third  quality  known  under  the  name  of  "Tout 
venant,"  or  "  half  bituminous,"  used  likewise  for  steam  purposes  as 
well  as  for  house  grates,  etc.  This  coal  is  of  strong  composition,  in 
large  pieces  varying  from  40  to  70  per  cent,  with  30  to  60  per  cent  of 
small.  This  is  similar  to  the  English  "  unscreened,"  which  vaporizes 
according  to  conditions  from  15  to  19  pounds  of  water  per  2.2046  pounds 
of  coal  employed. 

As  to  coke,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  exportation  of  the  same 
could  be  found  profitable,  considering  the  cost  of  transportation. 

There  is,  however,  another  article  important  for  industrial  and  nav- 
igation purposes  coming  rapidly  into  quite  general  use.  Reference  is 
here  made  to  "briquettes"  or  "patent  fuel,"  of  which  one  firm 
in  Antwerp  sold  115,000  tons  last  year. 

It  has  been  noticed  by  me  that  the  powerful  locomotives  lately 
constructed  for  the  Belgian  State  Railway  in  England  consume  only 
this  style  of  fuel,  the  large  briquettes  without  holes.  The  idea  sug- 
gests itself  if  it  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  our  i-ailroad  companies 
to  adopt  also  this  style  of  fuel,  thereby  avoiding,  or  rather  making 
use  of,  the  quantity  of  dust  which  arises  on  breaking  up  and  handling 
the  soft  coal  generally  employed.  The  particulars  as  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  same  will  be  readily  furnished  by  the  firm  hereinafter 
mentioned. 

There  is  no  import  duty  on  coal  in  Belgium. 

As  for  transportation  facilities,  the  Red  Star  Line,  as  is  well  known, 
runs  steamers  both  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  this  port,  the 
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Puritan  Line  runs  from  Boston  and  Baltimore,  and  the  Phoenix  Line 
from  New  York  and  Newport  News  (Va). 

Should  any  American  company  desire  to  consider  seriously  the 
expediency  of  opening  up  relations  with  this  country,  it  can  do  no 
better  than  to  address  the  firm  of  Perrignon  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  which 
will  be  able  to  furnish  them  the  most  accurate  information  as  to  the 
existing  demands,  as  well  as  to  the  conditions  necessary  to  transact  the 
business  on  a  favorable  basis. 

Geo.  F.  Lincoln,  Cormd-OeneraL 

Antwerp,  April  ^5,  1900. 


SUPPLEMENTAL. 

Inasmuch  as  the  coal  industry  is  one  of  the  most  important  as  well 
as  prosperous  of  any  existing  in  this  country,  it  seemed  to  me  well  to 
supplement  the  report  lately  called  for  by  the  Department  by  furnish- 
ing to  any  contemplating  the  exportation  of  our  product  an  idea  of 
the  presenjb  conditions  here. 

The  coal  basin  of  Belgium  runs  through  the  three  provinces  of  Liege, 
Namur,  and  Hainaut,  which  c^vcr  about  one-third  of  the  total  super- 
ficial area  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  surface  of  territory  granted  for  coal-mining  purposes  covers 
341,442  acres,  which  are  to-day  worked  by  113  mining  companies. 
Forty -two  mines  exist  which  have  been  at  one  time  worked,  but  in 
which  operations  are  temporarily  suspended,  and  there  exist,  further, 
61  coal  deposits  which  have  never  been  developed. 

The  Belgian  coal  is  stated  by  experts  to  be  wholly  bituminous,  and 
the  true  anthracite  as  understood  by  us  is  said  not  to  exist  here.  It 
is  true  that  coal  is  sold  in  the  market  here  as  of  Belgian  origin  under 
the  name  of  "anthracite,"  but,  as  before  stated,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
able  to  judge,  it  is  in  realit}^  a  ''charbon  maigre,"  or  lean  coal. 

According  to  official  statistics,  the  total  number  of  workmen  em- 
ployed in  or  about  the  coal  mines  for  the  year  1899,  including  those 
working  below  the  surface  as  well  as  above,  was  124,000.  The  average 
number  of  workdays  was  three  hundred  and  two,  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
hours. 

The  average  wages  paid  were  as  follows:  Miners,  79  cents;  work- 
men at  the  surface,  50  cents;  women  and  young  girls  working  in  the 
mines,  46  cents;  boys  from  14  to  15  years,  42  cents;  children  from  12 
to  14  years,  29  cents. 

The  table  which  follows  furnishes  a  complete  list  of  the  Belgian  coal 
mines  in  operation  to-day,  and  shows  the  character  of  the  coal  pro- 
duced and  the  production  of  each  mine  during  the  year  1899. 
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Some  three  or  four  years  ago,  the  principal  coal  mine  owners  of  the 
Kingdom  formed  what  is  here  termed  a  syndicate,  in  order  to  protect 
themselves  against  an  overproduction  and  at  the  same  time  to  main- 
tain the  coal  at  prices  which  they  considered  remunerative.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  measures  taken  by  the  syndicated  companies,  the  stock  of 
ix)al  on  the  surface,  which  in  past  years  had  often  been  largely  in  excess 
of  the  demand,  was  at  the  end  of  the  year  1899,  as  officially  deter- 
mined, only  about  300,000  tons,  out  of  a  total  production  for  the  year 
of  something  like  22,000,000  tons. 

Of  the  total  production  above  referred  to,  about  4,000,(X)0  tons  were 
exported  and  the  rest,  increased  by  the  importation  of  about  2,000,000 
tons,  was  consiuned  in  the  country  itself.  The  quantity  exported  went 
to  France,  Germany,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  Itsrfy,  and 
Switzerland,  and  the  importation  for  the  greater  part  was  from  Great 
Britain,  with  a  small  quantity  from  both  France  and  Germany. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  decrease  exportations,  and  an  unmistakable 
tendency  to  increase  importations,  which  up  to  this  time  have  been 
principally  of  coal  for  gas-making  purposes,  a  (|uality  which  is  said 
not  to  exist  in  Belgium  except  in  the  mines  of  Fl^nu. 

The  importation  from  Germany  consists  principally  of  briquettes, 
and  that  from  France  is  confined  to  the  industrial  district  of  Tournai, 
which,  on  account  of  its  long  distance  from  the  center  of  Belgian  pro- 
duction, can  import  from  France  at  a  profit. 

Complaint  is  made  that  since  the  formation  of  the  syndicate  above 
referred  to,  the  quality  of  the  Belgian  coal  has  depreciated,  the  pro- 
ducers no  longer  taking  the  trouble  to  wash  the  coal  ordered  by  cus- 
tomers. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  the  exact  prices  of  the  different  qualities 
of  coal  bought  at  the  mines,  for  the  reason  that  these  have  been  all 
made  subject  to  considerable  fluctuations,  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
prosperity  of  nearly  every  branch  of  industry  throughout  the  course 
of  the  past  year.  According  to  information  furnished  from  an  official 
source,  the  average  price  of  coal  sold  at  the  mines,  taking  all  qualities 
together,  was  about  $3.47  a  ton  for  the  year  1899. 

The  most  important  consumer  and  customer  of  the  Belgian  mine 
owner  is  without  doubt  the  State  itself,  inasmuch  as  the  annual  con- 
sumption in  the  railway  establishments,  of  which  the  State,  as  is  well 
known,  has  the  monopoly,  reaaJjps  a  total  varying  from  1,000,000  to 
1,200,000  tons. 

The  quality  of  coal  purchased  by  the  State  is  as  follows:  The  small 
semibituminous,  the  small  bituminous,  the  semilean  (maigre),  semi- 
nut  coal,  and  briquettes  for  locomotives. 

The  purchases  of  the  State  in  Belgium  are  made  by  contracts  result- 
ing from  a  public  competition,  in  which  foreign  producers  can  also 
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offer  bids.    In  consequence  of  the  above-cited  fact,  the  State  pays  from 
about  10  to  16  per  cent  less  than  the  prices  paid  by  other  consumers. 
In  the  following  table  can  be  seen  the  kinds,  quantity,  and  prices 
paid  by  the  State  for  the  three  years  last  preceding: 


1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

QuaUty  of  fuel. 

(Quantity     ^l^^ 

quantity 
in  tone. 

Arerage 

price 
per  ton. 

Quantity 
Tntooa. 

Average 

price 
per  ton. 

Small  semlbitnminocus 

526,980 
161,838 
814,431 
87,031 

$1.67 
1.87 
1.28 
2.02 

682,642 
112,380 
247,185 
41.809 
480 

SI.  86 
2.02 
1.41 
2.18 
8.18 

f^ma-ll  hUniplpoilfl 

1,135,216 

92.26 

Lean  coal  (maigre) 

Nut  coal 

45,301 
8,650 

2.68 

Briquettes  for  looomotlTes 

!L7fi 

Total 

1.0S0.280  i          ISO 

1,084,446 

1.79 

1, 184. 166             2  28 

Besides  the  quantity  bought  in  Belgium,  the  State  purchased  from 
the  English  mines  the  following:  30,000  tons  semibituminous,  second 
class,  at  $2.71  per  ton;  100,000  tons  semibituminous,  third  class,  at 
$3.50  per  ton;  65,000  tons  bituminous,  at  $3.69  per  ton. 

The  next  largest  consumers  known  to  me  are  the  plate-glass  manu- 
facturers of  Belgium,  who  together  produced  something  less  than 
2,000,000  square  meters  of  glass  during  the  past  year. 

During  the  period  mentioned,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  coal,  it  is 
estimated,  cost  these  manufacturers  an  additional  outlay  of  between 
$77,200  to  $96,500. 

Any  exporters  desiring  to  reach  this  branch  of  industry  should 
address  Mr.  James  Gernaert,  administrateur-d^legu^  de  la  Soci^t^ 
Anonyme  des  Glasses  de  Roux,  Roux,  Belgium. 

To  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  industry  above  referred  to:  In 
1873  the  plate-glass  manufacturers  of  Courcelles,  Roux,  and  Oignies, 
the  only  ones  existing  in  this  country  at  that  time,  produced  from 
100,000  to  120,000  square  meters  per  year.  In  1889  they  together 
produced  400,000  square  meters,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  amount 
for  1900  will  exceed  2,000,000  square  meters. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  possible  for  any  intending  exporter 
to  picture  the  present  state  of  the  coal  industry  in  Belgium  and  form 
his  own  idea  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  as  well  as  of  the 
chances  of  opening  up  an  immediate  market  for  our  products. 

Geo.  F.  Lincoln, 
#  ,       Conmi' General. 

Antwerp,  May  ^5,  1900. 


BRUSSELS. 


I  am  informed  by  coal  dealers  in  this  city  that  there  is  a  demand  for 
imported  coal  of  all  kinds,  especially  steam  coal  and  that  for  manufac- 
turing purposes. 
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PRICES. 


Prices  have  been  controUed  by  the  rates  paid  by  the  Grovernment 
for  coal,  contracts  for  which  were  concluded  at  Charleroi  on  the  20th 
of  February,  1900.  Contracts  for  industrial  and  domestic  coal,  which 
ordinarily  are  not  finished  before  the  end  of  April,  are  already  nearly 
concluded  at  the  following  prices  per  ton:  Fine  maigre  (uninflam- 
mable coal),  17  to  18  francs  ($3,281  to  $3,474);  menus  quart  gras 
(Tyipe  m),  20  francs  ($3.86);  fine  demi  gras  (Type  IV),  21  francs 
($4,053);  grosses  houilles  (extra  large  lump,  no  dust),  43  francs 
($8,299);  grosses  gailleteries  (large  lumps,  no  dust),  43  francs  ($8,299); 
petites  gailleteries  (medium  size  lumps,  no  dust),  43  francs  ($8,299); 
gailletins  et  t6t6s  de  moineaux  (nut  coal),  45  francs  ($8,685);  tout- 
venant  (through  and  through  80  per  cent  dust),  36  franco  ($6,948); 
gailletins  anthracite  (anthracite,  all  dimensions),  40  francs  ($7.72); 
fines  graineuses  (fine  grains),  30  francs  ($5.79);  briquettes  perfor6es 
(perforated  bricks),  40  francs  ($7.72). 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY. 

The  sources  from  which  the  present  coal  supply  is  obtained  are 
Belgium,  Germany,  and  England. 

There  are  73  coal  mines  in  active  operation  in  this  consular  district. 
The  production  in  1898  amounted  to  16,434,820  tons,  and  in  1899  to 
16,183,770  tons.  The  total  production  in  Belgium  is  estimated  at 
22,000,000  tons  per  annum. 

AMERICAN  COAL. 

A  small  quantity  of  American  anthracite  coal  is  sold  on  this  market. 
As  far,  however,  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  no  direct  importation  of 
our  coal  has  yet  been  made  into  this  consular  district.  Coal  dealers  in 
Brussels  express  the  opinion  that  American  coal  for  manufacturing 
and  domestic  purposes,  especially  anthracite  coal,  would  find  ready 
sale  in  Belgium.  There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  import  of  or  objec- 
tions .to  American  coal.  There  is  no  duty  on  foreign  coal  entering 
Belgium. 

IMPORTATION  AND  EXPORTATION. 

In  1898  the  importation  of  coal  into  Belgium  amounted  to  2,202,517 
tons,  and  in  1899  to  2,844,274  tons. 

The  amount  of  coal  exported  in  1898  was  4,579,955  tons,  and  in 
1899  4,568,938  tons.     (See  following  table.) 

CAUSES  AND  PROBABLE   DURATION  OF  SCARCITY  OF  SUPPLY. 

In  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  hours  and  increase  in  wages 
accorded  miners  during  the  past  two  years,  a  workman  now  receives 
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as  much  wage  for  five  days'  work  as  he  formerly  earned  in  six  days. 
As  the  amount  earned  is  sufficient  and  satisfactory  for  his  daily  wants, 
he  will  only  work  five  days.  Mine  owners,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
prices  for  coal,  have  notified  dealers  in  this  district  that  hereafter  the 
quantity  furnished  to  them  for  their  yearly  supply  will  be  reduced  10 
per  cent,  consequently  the  dealers  in  this  city  have  decided  to  reduce 
the  list  of  their  customers  at  least  10  per  cent;  that  is  to  say,  they 
have  agreed  to  supply  punctual  customers  as  heretofore  and  to  drop 
slow-pay  ones. 

The  scarcity  is  also  attributed  to  the  war  in  South  Africa,  speculation, 
increased  activity  in  metallurgy,  the  rapid  rise  and  extension  of  the 
general  industrial  energy  of  the  country,  and  the  unusually  large 
demand  from  France  for  domestic  and  other  coal.  The  duration  of 
the  scarcity  of  coal,  it  is  estimated,  will  probably  be  three  years. 

The  adjudication  of  the  important  Government  contracts  at  Charle- 
roi,  February  20,  1900,  shows  a  decided  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  of 
all  kinds  and  qualities.  The  increase  is  about  5  francs  ($0.9(>5)  per  ton 
on  menu  (small  coal)  and  10  francs  ($1.93)  on  gailleteux  (lumpy  rubble 
coal).  Prices  for  coal  have  not  been  so  high  since  1874.  The  scarcity 
of  coal  was  so  pronounced  during  the  month  of  March  that  manufac- 
turers did  not  hesitate  to  use,  in  spite  of  the  extremely  high  price, 
selected  coal  reserved  for  domestic  purposes,  and  considered  themselves 
fortunate  in  securing  this,  as  the  insufficiency  of  coal  for  industrial 
purposes  wa«  keenly  felt.  The  demands  for  consumption  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  production,  and  in  seveml  instances  directors  exhausted 
their  reserve  stock  to  meet  engagements,  and  in  some  cases  were 
obliged  to  furnish  coal  of  inferior  qualitj^  as  wholesale  orders  absorbed 
everything.  High  prices  dominate  the  market  since  the  recent  con- 
clusion of  Government  contracts. 

TBANSPOBTATION   FACELmES. 

Transportation  in  Belgium  is  by  canals  and  milways.  Freight  rates 
are:  From  Charleroi  to  Brussels,  per  carload  of  5,000  kilograms  (11,000 
pounds),  4.36  francs  ($0,841)  per  1,000  kilograms  (2,200  pounds);  per 
carload  of  10,000  kilograms  (22,000  pounds),  3. 14 francs  (|0.  (506).  From 
Mons  to  Brussels,  per  carload  of  5,000  kilograms  (11,000  pounds), 
4.66  francs  ($0,889)  per  1,000  kilograms;  per  10,000  kilograms  (22,000 
pounds)  3.34  francs  ($0,644)  per  1,000  kilograms,  and  on  each  ship- 
ment an  additional  tax  of  30  centimes  ($0,057)  for  recording  and  for 
letter  of  advice  of  shipment  is  charged. 

There  are  six  lines  of  ocean  vessels  plying  between  Belgium  and  the 
United  States,  viz:  Red  Star  Line,  Antwerp  to  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia; Puritan  Line,  Antwerp  to  Baltimore  and  Boston;  Wilson 
Line,  Antwerp  to  New  York;  White  Cross  Line,  Antwerp  to  New 
York  and  Boston;  New  Orleans  Line,  Antwerp  to  New  Orleans;  Sau 
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Francisco  Line,  Antwerp  to  San  Francisco,  San  Diego,  Redondo,  Port- 
land, Port  Townsend,  Everett,  Seattle,  and  Tacoma  (sailing  vessels). 
There  are  at  present  no  quotations  of  freight  rates  for  coal  from  Ant- 
werp to  New  York.  The  rate  on  coal  from  the  United  States  to  Antwerp 
is  based  upon  the  prevailing  rate  for  grain.  For  example,  the  rate 
on  grain  being  to-day  4i  pence  (fO.823)  per  bushel,  the  mte  for  coal 
would  be  16  shillings  6  pence  ($4:. 0149)  per  ton,  and  with  a  rise  in 
grain  the  rate  might  reach  19  shillings  (J4.6232).  With  a  low  figure 
on  grain — for  instance,  2i  pence  (10.456) — the  rate  for  coal  would  vary 
from  11  to  14  shillings  ($2.6766  to  $3.4066)  per  ton. 

CONDmONS   FAVORABLE  TO   AMEBICAN    COAL. 

In  1898,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Fleming,  secretary  of  the  Anthracite*  (Joal 
Operators'  Association,  26  Cortlandt  street.  New  York  City,  was  sent 
abroad  to  look  into  the  coal  trade  in  Europe,  and  during  his  visit  to 
Brussels  in  November,  1898,  said  to  me  that  as  a  result  of  his  investi- 
gation he  was  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  a  good  market  in  Europe 
for  American  coal,  but  in  order  to  make  it  profitable  we  should  estab- 
lish a  line  of  steamers  to  carry  our  coal  to  Europe.  In  view  of  the 
existing  scarcity  and  demand  for  coal  in  Europe,  the  situation,  in  my 
opinion,  offers  a  great  opportunity  for  owners  of  coal  mines  in  our 
country  to  build  up  a  large  and  profitable  export  trade. 

I  have  recently  noticed  in  the  Brussels  newspapers  that  a  French 
company  has  contracted  for  75,000  tons  of  Cumberland  coal;  that  the 
Russian  Government  is  negotiating  for  2,000,000  tons  of  American 
coal,  and  that  an  English  syndicate  of  coal  dealers  has  just  closed  a 
deal  by  which  2,(X)0,000  tons  of  Alabama  coal  are  to  l)e  delivered  at 
the  port  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  for  exportation  to  England  within  two 
years'  time,  and  that  thd  syndicate  will  run  its  own  steamers  in  trans- 
shipping the  coal.  The  Russian  Government  has  taken  temporary 
measures  to  meet  the  general  scarcity.  Odessa  has  been  authorized  to 
import  96,0000  tons  of  foreign  coal  for  household  purposi\s  at  a  reduced 
rate  of  duty,  and  similar  reductions  have  been  made  at  other  ports  of 
Russia. 

The  free  import  of  foreign  coal  has  been  authorized  for  the  needs  of 
the  population  of  Warsaw,  as  also  for  all  Russian  railroads.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  year  there  will  be  a  deficit  of  nearly  1,000,000  tons  in 
the  Donetz  and  Dombrooski  basins.  Orders  have  just  been  given  by 
the  Russian  Government  to  Welsh  coal  owners  for  140,000  tons  of 
smokeless  coal  at  20s.  ($4.8665)  per  ton.  Notices  have  been  given  at 
the  Dowlais,  Cyfarthfa,  and  Merthyo  Tydril  collieries  of  an  advance  of 
58.  ($1.22)  per  ton  for  steam  coal.  House  coal  is  being  retailed  to  local 
consumers  at  30s.  ($7.2965)  per  ton,  and  best  coal  at  35s.  ($8.5165). 
VOL  XXI,  PT  I 3 
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All  signs  indicate  that  in  the  near  future,  the  exportation  of  Amer- 
ican coal  to  Europe  will  assume  immense  proportions,  and  if  our  mine 
ownei*s  or  railway  companies  interested  in  coal  traffic,  would  establish 
a  regular  line  of  tramp  steamers  or  large  American  schooners  of  great 
carrying  capacity  between  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or  Newport  News 
and  Antwerp  or  some  other  central  European  port  (which  on  return- 
ing might  carry  heavy  freight,  such  as  cement,  glass,  etc.),  and 
open  officers  abroad  from  which  agents  could  visit  dealers  and  con- 
sumei^s,  an  extensive  export  trade  in  coal  conld  be  l>uilt  up  and  easil}^ 
maintained. 

Table  showing  Bebfmn  imjHtriaiiou  aiul  exjHpriiUkni  uf  (imiI  ifurhnj  the  yearx  1898 and  1899, 


Importe. 


(V>untrleK. 


ATjrentinc  Republic- 
Australia  (South) . . . 
Austria 


1898.        I 

I 


Tiynf. 


1899. 


Ton*. 


Exports. 
1898.  1899. 


17,715 
4,074 


Brazil. 

Bremen  (Germany) . 

Canada 

Chile. 


China 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

Dutch  Indies 

pt. 


14,760 
2,660 
4.720 

as,  085 


England ' 

France '       342.558 

Germany 603, 725 

Hamburg I    1,253,854 

Holland 


777,068 

(KM,  386 

1,452,435 


India  . 

Italy 

Kongo  Free  State 

Luxemburg  (Grand  Duchy) 
Malta. 


2,(M5  ' 


10,304 


5,090 

139.428 

3,265,539 

232,167 

1,440 

344,563 

4,250  1 

16,340 


Mexico 

New  South  Wales- 
Norway  

Portugal 

Russia 


337,947 
405 
5,050  I 


Spain  . 

South  African  Republic  . 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

United  Statct* 

Victoria  (colony) 

Other  countries 


1,855  ! 


17,282 
7,110 


Total 2,202,517  .    2,844,274  j    4,579,955 


10,022 
47,383 
6,170 
35,343 


a35 


23,567 


Trm». 
12,630 
6.850 


5,170 
8,500 
1,850 
31,735 
1,620 
2,210 
1.330 
6,240 

112,980 
3,284.493 

280,748 
1.275 

299.279 
2.860 
4.427 
6,601 

860,168 

2,'856 

1,018 
1,200 
2,210 

13,900 
5,620 
1,000 
9,800 

42.480 
6,902 

51,  W7 
2,600 
4,356 


4,568.938 


The  estimated  value  of  coal  for  1898  was  16.50  francs  ($3,184)  per 
ton;  for  1899,  18.50  francs  ($3.57). 

The  importation  of  coal  in  1899  increased  641,757  tons  as  compared 
with  1898,  and  the  exportation  decreased  11,017  tons. 

Geo.  W.  Roosevelt,  ComuL 

Brussels,  Ajfril  H,  1900. 
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GUKXT. 

At  the  present  time,  the  opportunity  for  the  importation  of  both 
bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  into  this  consular  district  appears  very 
favorable.  There  is  no  United  States  coal  imported  here.  Coal  is 
mined  in  Belgium — bituminous  in  Hamaut,  Namur,  and  Liege  districts, 
and  anthracite  in  Namur  district.  There  are  no  coal  mines  in  Flanders. 
The  manufacturing  and  milling  interests  of  Ghent  consume  large  quan- 
tities of  coal.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  at  least  170,000  tons  of 
semibituminous  are  used  annually  for  the  production  of  steam;  and 
60,000  tons  of  bituminous  and  35,0(K)  tons  of  anthracite  are  employed  for 
heating  purposes.  There  are  no  statistics  to  be  had  as  to  the  total 
quantity  of  the  diflferent  kinds  and  qualities  of  coals  consumed  in  this 
city  or  consular  district.  It  can  be  safely  stated  that  about  50  percent 
of  the  bitiuuinous  coal  used  in  this  district  is  of  foreign  production. 
There  is  no  foreign  anthracite  coal  to  be  found  in  this  market. 

The  annual  statistics  of  the  port  of  Ghent  for  the  year  1899  state 
that  178,357  tons  of  coal  of  all  kinds  arrived  through  the  canal  of 
Terneuzen. 

There  is  also  an  importation  by  rail,  probably  one-third  as  much  as 
that  by  canal,  but  there  is  no  record  to  be  obtained  here  either  as  to 
number  of  carloads  or  quantity. 

The  annual  statistics  of  commerce  for  1898,  as  issued  by  the  Belgian 
minister  of  finance,  on  importation  and  exportation  of  coal  shows  the 
following  table: 

Importations. 


Country. 


German/ 

Bnglsnd 

France 

Holland 

OUier  countries 

ToUl 

Average  value  per  ton,  $8.18. 

Krporiatimis. 

Countr>'.  Quantity.        Value.  (Vmntry 


Quantity.  !     Value. 


Ton$. 

1,268,854  I 

342,568  I 

608,725  1 

2,045 

335  i 


93,962,898 

1,132.233 

1,922.890 

6,512 

1,066 


2,202,617  ,      7,045,699 


France 

Netberlandii 

LaxembuiK 

Oermanv 

England 

Switzerland 

United  States 

Chile 

Argentine  Republir 

Runia 

Italy 

Average  per  ton,  f8.1& 


Tom. 

3,266,589 

344.553 

837.947 

232,167 

139,428 

47,383 

85.343 

H5,065 

17,715 

17.282 

10,340 


Quantity. 


10,399,108  Braxil 

1.097,228  Kweiicn 

1.076,192  Spain 

739,335  Turkey 

444.008  a?ypt 

150.891  Mexico 

112.650  Canada 

111,728  British  Indite  . 

56,413  Other  timntrie« 
55,  aw 

51,034  Total 


Tons, 

14,760 

W7,008 

10,022 

31,915 

7.110 

22.  M2 

6,170 

19,548 

5,090 

16,209 

5,050 

16.081 

4.720 

15,0!«) 

4,250 

13,5:m 

:i4,001 

109,  :W2 

4. 579, 9.  M 

«14,:»8^1,8t» 

Value. 
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Returns  issued  by  the  minister  of  the  interior  and  of  public  instinic- 
tion  show  the  following  table  of  the  production  of  coal  in  Belgium 
in  1898: 


Production. 

Total 
expense. 

Year. 

QuanUty, 

Value 
Total. 

I»er  ton. 

Profit 
per  ton. 

1895 

Ton*. 
20,460,604 
21,252,370 
21,492,446 

137,317,901.00 
38,987,930.00 
42,589,696.00 

fl.82 
1.84 
1.98 

$35,716,680.00 
36,884.809.00 
38,815,195.00 

10  08 

1896 

.10 

1897 

18 

The  production  of  coal  for  the  year  1899  was  less  in  quantity,  but 
of  greater  value  per  ton,  with  increase  of  expense  and  a  considerable 
increase  of  profit  p(»r  ton  over  1897  or  1898.  Both  Antweip  and 
Ghent  are  centrally  lo(«,ted  for  the  distribution  of  coal  to  interior 
points  in  Belgium.  The  port  of  Antwerp  accommodates  the  deepest 
draft  ocean  going  vessels,  whereas  Ghent,  which  is  reached  through 
the  Terneuzen  Canal,  can  only  accommodate  vessels  of  a  c*arrying  capa- 
city of  from  1,800  to  2,000  tons.  The  facilities  for  handling  coal  at 
this  port  are  good.  Consignments  of  coal  for  Ghent  by  way  of  Ant- 
werp can  be  transferred  there  to  barges,  which  go  by  w^  of  the 
Scheldt  River  to  Ghent.  Barges  employed  in  this  trade  carry  as 
much  as  450  tons.  The  transfer  charges  from  ocean  vessels  to  barges 
are  60  centimes  ($0.1158)  per  ton;  river  freight  i-ates  are  1.50  franc 
($0.2895)  per  ton  for  barge  cargo.  Navigation  is  open  on  the  Ter- 
neuzen Canal  and  Scheldt  River  throughout  the  year. 

The  following  prices  are  furnished  by  a  reliable  coal  dealer  of  this 
city:  Wholesale  on  board  at  the  collieries  per  ton  of  2,204.6  pounds, 
Belgian  semibituminous,  from  19  to  21  francs  ($3.67  to  $4.05);  bitu- 
minous, first  quality,  from  28  to  29  francs  ($5.40  to  $5.60);  second 
quality,  2  francs  ($0,386)  less;  anthracite,  28  francs  ($5.40);  French 
and  German  semibituminous,  17  to  19  francs  ($3.28  to  $3.67);  bitu- 
minous, first  quality,  from  26  to  27  francs  ($5.01  to  $5.21);  second 
quality,  2  francs  ($0,386)  less;  English  semibituminous  and  bituminous 
cost,'delivered  on  board  at  Ghent,  from  2  to  2i  francs  ($0,386  to  $0,483), 
less  than  Belgian  prices  at  the  collieries  with  freight  added  to  Ghent. 

The  aforesaid  are  the  wholesale  prices  to-day,  April  4,  and  in  com- 
parison with  prices  obtained  during  1898  and  early  part  of  1899,  there 
is  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  on  semibituminous,  70  per  cent  on  bitu- 
minous, and  37  per  cent  on  anthracite.  Retail  prices  in  this  city  during 
1898  and  first  half  of  1899  were:  Belgian  bituminous  from  22  to  26 
francs  ($4.24  to  $5.02);  anthimdte,  from  29  to  31  franco  ($5.60  to 
$5.98);  French  and  German  bituminous,  from  1  to  2  francs  ($0,193  to 
$0,286),  cheaper;  English,  2  to  3  fmncs  (0.286  to  $0,579),  cheaper  than 
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Belgian.  Prices  vary  a(^cording  to  season  of  the  year.  To-day,  Bel- 
gian bituminous  sells  for  40  francs  (^7.72);  authi*a<*ite,  40  francs 
(17.72);  French  and  German,  38  francs  ($7.33),  and  English,  37  francs 
($7.14). 

In  calculating  prices,  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  Bel- 
gian ton  contains  2,204.6  pounds. 

Belgian  semibituminous  coal  contains  from  75  to  80  per  cent  slack 
and  from  20  to  25  per  cent  lump.  Its  productive  capacity  is  from  8 
to  9  pounds  of  steam  per  each  pound  of  coal,  and  it  contains  from  12 
to  13  per  cent  ash. 

German  and  French  bituminous  are  considered  equally  a^s  good  as 
the  Belgian.  English  bituminous  that  reaches  this  port  is  of  an  infe- 
rior quality  and  does  not  have  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  heating 
capacity  of  the  Belgian,  German,  or  French  bituminous.  Belgian 
anthracite  lacks  the  hardness,  color,  and  briUiancy  of  the  Pennsylvania 
product,  and  is  much  lighter  in  weight. 

Owing  to  the  method  of  construction  of  the  furnaces  in  the  mills 
and  factories  of  this  city  and  vicinity,  semibituminous  coal  is 
almost  exclusively  used  for  the  production  of  steam.  Present  indi- 
cations for  the  consumption  of  coal  for  the  year  1900  are  that  the 
demand  will  be  as  good  as  that  of  1899,  with  probabilities  of  a  slight 
increase. 

How  long  the  European  demand  for  coal  will  continue  will  depend 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing 
industries  and  the  English-Transvaal  war.  It  is  said  that  should  the 
war  close  within  the  next  three  months,  it  could  not  aflfect  present 
prices  very  materially  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  There  are  no 
stocks  of  coal  on  hand  at  any  of  the  mines  of  Belgium,  Germany, 
France,  or  England. 

BiOHABD  Le  Bert,  Cmmd, 

Ghent,  April  5, 1900. 


XjIEGE. 


The  demand  for  imported  coal  in  this  consular  district  is  small  ordi- 
narily, but  last  year  there  were  imported  from  Germany  430,823  tons, 
and  from  Holland  7,242  tons,  and  of  coke,  151,034  tons  from  Ger- 
many, and  330  tons  from  Holland.  The  coal-miner's  strike  in  the 
.spring  of  1899,  which  lasted  for  several  weeks,  and  for  the  time  almost 
entirely  closed  the  mines,  was  responsible  for  the  large  imports. 

During  the  year  there  were  forty-one  coal  mines  in  operation,  pro- 
ducing about  5,500,000  tons  and  giving  employment  to  30,289  per- 
sons, of  whom  22,811  were  employed  below  and  7,428  above  the 
surface.     The  average  wages  of  these  miners  were  3.67  francs,  or  70.8 
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cents  per  day,  or  1,128  fmncs  (}?217.70)  for  the  year  of  three  hundred 
and  three  days.  It  is  estimated  that  the  coal  mines  of  this  consular 
district  will  be  exhausted  within  thirty  years,  at  the  present  rate  of 
production.  There  are  now  about  forty  mines  so  far  exhausted  that 
it  does  not  pay  to  work  them,  and  six  of  those  that  were  worked  in 
1898  show  a  loss. 

During  1898,  there  were  exported  from  this  district  1,095,837  tons 
of  coal,  nearly  one-half  going  to  France,  and  during  1899,  although  I 
am  not  able  to  obtain  the  exact  returns,  the  figures  were  about  the 
same. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  the  total  consumption,  but  it  is  very  large, 
reaching  nearly  5,000,000  tons  for  1890.  The  mines  of  the  district 
usually  produce  all  consumed,  unless  a  special  kind  as  desired,  as  with 
anthracite,  the  higher  grades  of  this  coal  not  being  mined  here. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  price  is  so  high  here  is  the  great  depth 
to  which  they  must  go  for  coal,  and  the  thinness  of  the  veins.  The 
average  thickness  of  the  veins  worked  in  1898  was  27i  inches,  and  at 
an  average  depth  of  301  meters,  or  987  feet.  I  am  informed  that  in 
most  cases  the  cost  of  pumping  was  the  greatest  item  of  expense,  and 
that  15,529  horsepower  was  required  to  keep  the  water  from  the 
forty-one  mines  operated. 

Steam  coal  and  coke  are  in  the  greatest  demand  at  present.  The 
average  price  of  medium  steam  coal  is  22  francs,  or  $4^.25  per  ton,  as 
against  11  francs,  or  f2.12,  for  1899,  and  of  coke,  53  francs,  or  $10.23, 
per  ton,  as  against  28  francs,  or  $5.40,  for  1899. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  present  high  price  of  coal  is  said  to  be 
the  formation  of  the  coal  combinations  of  Europe,  and  the  great 
demand  from  all  the  industries.  The  price  will  probably  not  drop 
much  within  the  next  year,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  will  never  again 
reach  the  1898  mark. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  no  American  coal  has  been  used 
in  this  consular  district. 

Consular  Agent  Heniy  Dodt,  at  Verviei's,  informs  me  that  parties 
at  that  place  have  been  in  correspondence  with  Philadelphia  firms  for 
prices,  and  if  proper  quotations  are  made  and  low  enough  freight 
rates  can  be  secured,  a  market  can  be  found  there  for  many  thousands 
of  tons  during  the  year. 

The  transportation  facilities  from  the  port  of  Antwerp  to  Liege  are 
excellent,  with  rates  as  follows:  Open  car  of  22,000  pounds,  22.10 
francs,  or  $4.27;  by  canal  (which  takes  about  ten  days  for  the  trip), 
80.8  cents  per  ton  of  2,200  pounds. 

Alfred  A.  Winslow,  Corund. 

Liege,  April  9,  1900, 
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FKANCE. 

BORDEAUX. 

The  subject  of  importing  American  coal  into  France  has  received 
much  attention  from  the  railway  ofScials  of  France,  and  manufacturers 
and  capitalists  generally  in  this  consular  district  during  the  past  three 
months.  Interest  in  the  subject  has  been  stimulated  (1)  by  the  high 
price  of  English  coal,  (2)  by  apprehension  that  the  supply  might  be 
cut  off  by  possible  political  conditions,  and  (3)  by  a  general  feeling  that 
it  would  be  good  policy  at  all  events  to  have  two  sources  of  supply. 
The  conditions  for  establishing  such  a  trade  are  altogether  favorable, 
if  the  question  of  freight  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to  make  competition 
with  Cardiff  coal  possible. 

The  Compagnie  Bordelaise,  which  runs  a  line  of  steamers  between 
this  city  and  New  York,  recently  brought  over  part  of  a  cargo  of  coal 
and  put  it  on  the  market  at  39  francs  ($7.52)  per  ton.  Cardiff  coal 
had  been  selling  at  40  to  42  francs  per  carload  on  the  quay,  but  fell  at 
once  to  37  to  39  francs  per  ton,  in  the  face  of  competition.  Another 
cargo  of  American  coal  on  the  way  was  sold,  I  am  informed,  at  38 
francs  ($7.33)  per  ton  in  bulk.  The  American  coal  is  well  liked  here  as 
a  heat  producer,  but  is  pronounced  very  dusty,  and  in  this  respect 
inferior  to  English  coal.  There  is,  however,  a  distinct  and  positive 
desire  to  introduce  American  coal,  if  cost  will  permit. 

A  party  at  bayonne  took  an  option  from  a  coal  company  in  Balti- 
more, on  terms  that  seemed  to  promise  a  successful  importation,  but 
on  wiring  to  London  for  freighters  to  bring  over  100,000  tons,  it  was 
found  that  freight  could  not  be  secured  at  a  rate  to  make  it  profitable, 
and  the  effort  had  to  be  abandoned. 

To  my  personal  knowledge,  the  French  railways  belonging  to  the 
State,  and  another  of  the  greatest  consumers  of  coal  in  France,  have 
each  an  agent  in  the  United  States  at  this  time  investigating  this  sub- 
ject. These  agents  applied  to  me  for  letters  of  identification  and  intro- 
duction to  parties  who  might  assist  them  in  such  inquiry.  I  do  not 
know  what  has  been  the  result  of  their  investigations,  but  have  no 
doubt  that  a  large  market  for  American  coal  might  be  secured  here  in 
France  with  the  utmost  ease,  if  the  freight  question  can  be  arranged 
so  as  to  put  American  coal  on  something  like  equal  terms  with  the 
English  article.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  this  can  be  done,  unless 
the  scarcity  of  English  coal  reaches  a  point  where  it  is  impossible  for 
it  to  be  delivered  here  for  less  than  40  francs  ($7.72)  per  ton.  Until 
that  point  is  reached,  the  Epglish  coal  wilbdrop  below  cost  at  any  time 
such  importation  begins,  and  undersell  long  enough  to  shut  out  the 
American  product. 
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The  difference  in  freight  rates  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  com- 
parative distance,  though  this  is  very  great.  For  instance,  a  Cardiff 
freighter  can,  if  necessary,  make  two  or  three  round  trips  a  month 
from  the  pit  to  Bordeaux  or  the  other  Channel  ports  of  France,  with 
reasonable  time  for  loading  and  unloading.  On  the  contrary,  the 
ordinary  steam  freighter  can  with  difficulty  make  a  single  round  trip 
per  month  between  any  American  port  and  Bordeaux.  In  other  words, 
the  freight  cost  of  American  coal  delivered  at  Bordeaux  is  at  the  best 
three  times  that  of  English  coal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is, 
and  must  continue  to  be,  about  six  times  as  much. 

This  is  a  tremendous  difference  to  be  overcome,  but  it  is  not  the 
chief  difficulty.  This  real  difficulty  has  long  been  apparent  to  me,  not 
only  in  the  case  of  coal  but  of  most  other  American  products.  I  have 
not  mentioned  it  before,  lest  I  should  be  charged  with  reporting  con- 
ditions not  wholly  favorable  to  the  generally  accepted  views  of  the 
ease  with  which  we  may  seize  and  hold  an  European  trade  of  unlimited 
magnitude. 

The  abstract  question  of  freights  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  especially  France,  is  one  of  some  complexity  and  not  wholly 
encouraging  to  the  American  exporter.  It  is  usually  assumed  that,  so 
far  as  the  cost  of  freight  is  concerned,  the  American  exporter  stands 
on  a  level  with  his  European  compeer,  because  it  is  no  farther  from 
the  United  States  to  Europe  than  from  Europe  to  the  United  States. 
While  this  is  true,  the  idea  is  very  fallacious.  Even  if  our  interocean 
marine  were  as  large  as  that  of  our  European  competitors,  the  difficulty 
would  not  be  obviated.  The  question  is  affected  by  three  important 
consid<^rations:  (1)  The  number  and  capacity  of  ocean  steamships  car- 
rying passengers  as  well  as  freight.  (2)  The  sailing  bounties  paid  to 
ships  of  different  nationalities.  (3)  The  number  of  ships  plying  direct 
between  the  United  States  and  French  ports. 

The  many  lines  of  passenger  steamships  and  the  competition  which 
their  increase  in  number  would  appear  to  make  inevitable,  would  seem 
to  secure,  at  least  for  a  considerable  period,  reasonable  rates  of  freight 
between  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Several  circumstances  make 
reliance  on  this  apparently  indubitable  generalization  a  veiy  delusive 
thing.  The  chief  of  the  conditions  irreconcilable  with  this  conclusion 
are  the  following: 

These  great  passenger  lines  all  converge  at  a  few  points  upon  the 
British  Channel,  or  so  near  it  as  to  be  practically  identical,  so  far  as 
continental  freight  distribution  is  concerned,  particularly  as  regards 
France.  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London,  Hamburg,  and  Havre  are 
the  points  at  which  they  land  American  freights.  From  these  ports, 
goods  must  be  reshipped  by  mil  or  steamer  to  all  points  in  France. 

All  these  ports  except  Havre  are  outside  of  French  territoiy,  and 
no  passenger  steamships  except  the  French  ones  sail  from  our  ports 
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direct  to  France  without  first  stopping  at  a  iK)rt  of  some  other  Euro- 
pean power.  This  stoppage  adds  a  "surtaxe"  of  3  francs  60  centimes 
($0.70)  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds)  to  the  ordinary  tariflf  on  most  goods 
introduced  into  France  from  the  United  States.  Thus,  goods  shipped 
from  the  United  States  to  France  by  any  passenger  line  except  the 
French  one  must  pay  something  more  than  $6  a  ton  higher  duty  than 
if  they  came  direct  from  an  American  to  a  French  port.  This  dis- 
tinction in  favor  of  direct  shipments  from  the  American  to  the  French 
port  naturally  cuts  oflf  all  competition  on  the  part  of  other  passenger 
lines  in  most  kinds  of  freight  It  is  true  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
American  freight  still  comes  by  way  of  Southampton,  Liverpool,  and 
Hamburg,  but  it  is  at  a  great  loss,  to  American  shippers,  who  do  not 
seem  to  realize  the  facts. 

No  such  restriction  affects  the  return  trade.  Competition  is  open 
between  all  lines  on  freight  to  the  United  States,  which  rates  are  much 
lower  than  from  the  United  States  here.  These  two  conditions  are 
united  with  another,  which  seems  to  have  been  quite  neglected  in  con- 
sidering this  subject.  This  is  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  French 
exportation  to  the  United  States  is  of  a  character  to  be  carried  by  pas- 
senger ships  than  of  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Europe. 
In  other  words,  a  larger  portion  of  our  exports  is  what  may  be  termed 
distinctly  "cargo  freights,"  than  of  European  exports  to  the  United 
States.  To  state  it  in  another  form,  I  may  say  that  it  requires  more 
tonnage  to  carry  an  equal  value  of  our  freight  to  Europe  than  from 
Europe  to  the  United  States,  and  that  a  larger  portion  of  the  latter 
may  be  carried  on  regular  passenger  ships. 

Our  exports  embrace  bulky  and  sometimes  inconvenient  and  unfit 
material  for  passenger  lines,  such  as  cotton,  petroleum,  lumber,  grain, 
live  stock,  and  other  similar  products.  What  is  the  result?  Take  a 
petroleum  boat,  for  example.  A  "tanker"  coming  from  the  United 
States  can  not  get  a  cargo  back  because  there  is  nothing  she  can  carry. 
She  must  always  return  in  ballast.  It  costs,  therefore,  two  trips  across 
the  Atlantic  to  get  one  cargo  of  petroleum  into  Europe.  Even  if  sent 
in  barrels,  it  is  too  dangerous  to  come  on  a  passenger  ship.  The  same 
is  true  to  a  less  extent  of  cattle  ships  and  other  strictly  cargo  craft 
from  the  United  States.  There  is  not  enough  of  the  same  class  of 
freight  going  the  other  way  to  give  return  cargoes. 

To  illustrate:  During  the  past  three  years,  in  addition  to  the  "tank- 
ers" bringing  petroleum  to  this  port,  there  have  been  at  least  a  score 
of  cargoes  of  naphtha,  gasoline,  lumber,  staves,  wheat,  cotton,  and 
similar  products  brought  by  "tramps,"  either  steam  or  sail.  Only  two 
of  these  took  back  cargoes — one  of  manganese  ore  and  the  other  of 
cork.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  At  least  95  per  cent  of  the  cargo 
^hips  bringing  American  expoi'ts  to  this  port  have  had  to  return  in 
ballast. 
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Coal  would  be  an  addition  to  this  sort  of  freight.  The  Cardiff  coal 
liner  to  Bordeaux  not  only  makes  three  times  as  many  trips  as  the 
American  coal  carriei*  could,  but  she  often,  perhaps  generally,  carries  a 
return  cargo  of  pit  props  or  other  merchandise  direct  to  Cardiff  or  to 
some  port  but  little  out  of  her  regular  course.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
exporter  of  American  coal,  or  the  French  importer,  must  pay  for  two 
trips  across  the  Atlantic  in  order  to  land  one  cargo  of  coal.  As  com- 
pared with  the  English  coal  transport,  it  is  3,000  miles  loaded  and 
3,000  miles  in  ballast  against — say,  500  miles  loaded  and  a  return  load 
half  the  time.  Can  American  coal  be  delivered  cheaply  enough  to 
overcome  this  inequality  in  freight?  I  can  not,  therefore,  consistently 
report  that  in  my  opinion  there  h  sound  reason  to  expect  any  consid- 
erable trade  in  American  coal  with  France,  unless  conditions  render  it 
necessary  to  abandon  reliance  on  English  mines. 

Albion  W.  Tourg^e,  Consul. 

Bordeaux,  April  11^  1900, 


CAIiAIS. 

The  annual  consumption  of  coal  in  France  is  about  42,000,000  tons, 
while  the  annual  product  of  the  country  is  only  about  32,000,000.  The 
shortage  of  10,000,000  tons  is  supplied  principally  from  England. 
There  exists  a  shortage  in  the  coal  supply  at  this  time,  due  to  its 
increased  use  in  metallurgy. 

My  consular  district  embraces  the  the  Pas-de-Calais  and  La  Somme. 
In  the  Pas-de-Calais  are  found  the  largest  coal  mines  in  France,  pro- 
ducing about  15,000,000  tons  annually.  The  aveiage  cost  of  coal  at 
these  mines  is  8  francs  ($1.54)  per  ton,  but  the  average  selling  price 
is  about  22  francs  ($4.24)  per  ton  at  the  mines.  It  costs  3  francs  (57 
cents)  per  ton  to  transport  it  from  the  mines  to  Calais.  English  coal 
is  supplied  at  Calais  at  about  23  francs  ($4.43)  per  ton.  Calais  and 
Boulogne-sur-Mer  import  from  England  some  50,000  tons  annually. 
The  Department  of  Pas-de-Calais  consumes  5,000,000  tons  annually. 
No  American  coal  is  used  here.  The  ViUe'de-DoxLa^  the  only  steam- 
ship running  regularly  between  Calais  and  America,  uses  American 
coal,  and  the  merchants  here  are  not  ignomnt  of  its  merits.  About 
10,000  tons  are  exported  annually  from  Calais. 

As  to  the  cost  of  transporting  coal  from  America  to  Calais,  I  am  not 
advised.  The  duty  is  only  1  franc  20  centimes  (23  cents)  per  ton,  and 
10  centimes  (2  cents)  for  statistical  purposes.  For  the  foregoing  infor- 
tion  I  am  indebted  to  M.  Leroy,  the  agent  of  all  the  niines  of  Pas-de- 
Calais  in  this  city. 

J.  B.  MiLNER,  Consul. 

Calais,  May  ^,  1900. 
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IIAVUE. 

Owing  to  the  widespread  scarcity  of  coal  and  the  abnormally  high 
prices  which  prevail  in  foreign  countries,  there  would  appear  to  be 
a  favorable  opportunity  at  the  present  time  for  the  introduction  of 
American  coal  into  some  of  the  market8  of  Europe,  provided  that  this 
opportunity  be  taken  advantage  of  immediately.  The  large  French 
consumers  of  coal  are  investigating  the  question  of  the  future  use  of 
American  coal,  in  order  to  determine  whether  its  quality  will  be  suit- 
able for  their  purpose,  and  whether  it  can  be  delivered  in  their  ports 
under  reasonable  conditions. 

During  the  past  six  months  numerous  letters  have  been  received  at 
this  consulate,  and  personal  visits  have  been  made  by  coal  dealers  and 
consumers  of  coal,  all  asking  for  information  regarding  the  American 
combustible. 

Yarioas  causes  have  been  assigned  for  the  existing  coal  crisis,  among 
the  most  important  being  the  increased  consumption  by  the  steamship 
companies  and  industrial  concerns,  the  strikes  which  have  successively 
taken  place  in  the  mining  centers  of  Europe,  the  abnormal  demands 
of  the  British  Grovemment  for  its  wants  due  to  the  war  in  South 
Africa,  and,  in  no  small  measure,  the  advantage  which  the  spe<julators 
are  taking  of  the  situation. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  foretell  the  duration  of  the  present  crisis,  as 
there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  expressed  by  those  whose  experi- 
ence would  entitle  them  to  speak.  It  will  take  some  time  to  fill  the 
unusually  heavy  orders  which  I  am  informed  have  been  received  from 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia  for  English  coal.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  must  need  large  quantities  for  the  return  voyage  of  the  numer- 
ous transports  required  during  the  South  African  war,  and  after  the 
war  is  over  the  railroads  and  the  industries  must  be  supplied.  It  is 
not  likely,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  any  important  reaction  during 
this  year. 

Once  a  foothold  is  obtained,  American  ingenuity  and  tenacity  of 
purpose  would  make  our  export  trade  in  coal  a  permanent  one — one 
which  will  be  of  great  value  to  our  miners  and  shippers  of  coal,  and 
one  which  should  assume  large  proportions.  The  ficonomiste  Fran^ais 
in  a  recent  article  on  the  scarcity  of  coal  says:  '^  Even  when  the  ci-isis 
which  now  prevails  in  the  coal  market  disappears,  which  will  not  l)e 
for  some  time  yet,  or  when  it  diminishes  in  intensity,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  certain  that  the  new  competitors  for  the  world's  coal  trade 
will  not  withdraw;  but  they  will  continue  to  compete  more  or  less  for 
the  wants  of  the  industries  and  of  navigation,  and  will  hold  in  check 
the  unwarrantable  demands  of  the  English  coal  shippers." 

In  forming  an  intelligent  opinion  of  the  importance  of  the  French 
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coal  trade  which  is  open  to  competition  to  foreign  shippers  of  coal,  the 
foUo^ving  information  will  be  of  service: 

Production,  importation,  and  conmmjption  of  coal  in  France  for  the  poM  three  years,  in  tons 
of  1,000  kuograTna  {£,£04-6  pounds). 


Year. 

Consump- 
tion. 

1897 

Tbns. 
30, 797, 029 
32,356,104 
132,933,788 

7bn#. 
10,198.290 
10,322,988 
11,658,360 

Tons. 
40,088,300 

1898 , 

41,097,600 

1899 

>  41, 951, 564 

1  Approximate. 


s  Estimated. 


The  following  table  indicates  the  countries  from  which  the  coal  was 
imported,  and  the  weights: 


Country. 

1899. 

1898.  ' 

1897. 

England 

Tbns. 
6.923,470 
8,958,250 

766,380 
10,310 

Tims. 
5,735,363 
3,858,317 

718,785 
10,578 

Tbtw. 
5,746.829 
3,770,069 

Belgium 

Germany 

676,219 

other  countries 

5,183 

Total 

11,658,360 

10,822,988 

10,198,290 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statements,  the  annual  consumption 
of  coal  in  France  is  nearly  42,000,000  tons,  of  which  over  10,000,000 
tons  are  imported  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  native  production. 
According  to  the  Economiste  Europ^en,  the  consumption  of  coal  in 
France  has  doubled  in  twenty  years,  while  the  extraction  of  coal  from 
French  mines  has  doubled  only  in  twenty -six  years,  which  would  appear 
to  be  a  great  cause  of  anxiety  for  the  future  supply  of  coal  in  this 
country. 

Great  Britain  easily  holds  the  first  rank  in  the  exportation  of  coal 
to  France  and  to  other  European  countries.  The  explanation  is  not 
difficult.  Most  of  the  mines  are  near  the  seaboard,  and  freights  are 
low  to  the  principal  markets,  especially  to  those  of  France,  Belgium, 
Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Norway — which  are  now  dependent  upon 
Great  Britain  for  their  extra  wants.  Some  of  these  countries  can 
supply  themselves  in  certain  districts  with  English  coal  cheaper  than 
with  that  of  their  own  production. 

The  following  are  the  principal  ports  of  France  to  which  English 
coal  is  sent,  in  the  order  of  the  importations.  The  figures  are,  in 
some  instances,  only  approximate  and  do  not  show  the  total  importa- 
tions, but  they  will  serve  to  indicate  where  English  coal  is  received 
in  France. 
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Tons. 

St.Malo 210,000 

Boulogne 166, 875 

Rochefort 133, 066 

Honfleur 1 15, 387 

Trouville 88,266 

Dunkirk 78, 376 

Brest 64,986 

Cherbourg 60, 000 

Fecamp 43,068 


Tons. 

StNazaire 833,826 

Havre 701,736 

Marseilles 648,840 

Rouen 638, 576 

Bordeaux 592,608 

Caen 335,800 

LaRochelle 291,719 

Nantes 289,180 

Dieppe 268,614 

Bayonne 258, 974 

Although  it  may  be  true  that  our  American  miners  and  transpoila- 
tion  companies,  owing  to  the  great  prosperity  which  is  reigning  in 
the  United  States,  are  taxed  to  ahnost  their  full  capacity  in  supplying 
the  home  demand  for  coal,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  whether  it 
would  not  be  good  business  policy  to  enter  into  competition  with 
Great  Britain  for  a  portion  of  her  great  foreign  coal  trade.  A  glance 
at  the  following  figures  will  show  to  what  extent  our  country  is  par? 
ticipating  in  supplying  the  wants  of  foreign  consumers. 

Exports  of  coal  from  the  United  Slates  and  Great  Britain  during  the  past  three  years. 


Country. 

1897. 

Tbns. 
47,552,676 
8,698,081 

1898. 

1899. 

Great  Britain 

Tons. 
47,827,000 
4,603,406 

Tbna. 
55,834,369 

United  States 

5,752,160 

Difference  In  favor  of  Great  Britain 

43,854,645 

43,323,595 

50,082,219 

The  average  prices  per  ton  of  American  coal,  according  to  the 
declared  values  contained  in  the  United  States  Treasury  statistics, 
were: 


Anthracite .. 
Bituminous  . 


1897. 


$4.49 
2.22 


1898. 


$4.23 
2.13 


1899. 


S4.18 
2.12 


The  average  prices  of  English  coal  f.  o.  b.  were:  1897,  $2.16;  1898, 
$2.41;  1899,  $2.61. 

The  principal  countries  to  which  Great  Britain  exported  her  coal 
and  the  approximate  quantities  were  as  follows: 


Tons. 

France 6,923,470 

Italy 5,513,452 

liermany 5,059,666 

Sweden  and  Norway 4, 493, 586 

RusBia 3,397,791 

Spain,  and  Canary  Inlands 2, 2?)2, 395 

Egypt 2,125,921 

Denmark 2,051,423 


Tons. 

Holland 1,277,792 

Brazil 967,778 

Britiwh  East  Indies 863, 177 

Portiij?al,AzoreH,and  Madeira.  755,365 

Turkey 490, 688 

Malta 419, 461 

(iibraltar 325, 837 

Other  countriw 6, 210, 349 


Added  to  which  were  12,226,801  tons  for  steamers  in  foreign  trade. 
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There  is  no  coal  mined  in  any  of  the  departments  forming  the  con- 
sular district  of  Havre,  but  mines  for  the  extraction  of  lignite  and 
coal  are  found  in  thirty-eight  of  the  other  departments  of  France. 
The  principal  coal  mines  are  those  in  the  departments  of  Pas-de- 
Calais,  and  Nord,  with  a  production  in  1899  of  19,958,637  tons;  then 
come  the  mines  in  the  departments  of  Loire,  Rhone,  Isfere,  3,719,666 
tons;  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  Nievre,  C6ted'0r,  Allier,  2,040,771  tons;  Gard, 
Ardfeche,  2,050,626  tons;  Aveyron,  Tarn,  Lot,  1,851,795  tons;  and 
Puy-de-D6me,  1,189,422  tons.  There  are  other  smaller  mines.  The 
production  of  those  mentioned  above  exceeds  1,000,000  tons  annually. 

The  most  important  lignite  mines  are  situated  in  the  departments  of 
Bouches-du-Rh6ne,  Var,  Basses-Alpes,  and  Vaucluse,  with  a  produc- 
tion of  540,002  tons  in  1899. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exportation  of  coal  from  France 
during  the  past  three  years,  in  tons  of  1,000  kilograms  (2,204.6 
pounds),  and  the  countries  which  imported  the  coal: 

French  coed  exports  (commerce  gSnhoT} . 


Countries. 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

Belelum.  • ««« ••...•... 

Tbns. 

620,380 

15,820 

233,690 

1,880 

250 

2,780 

279,160 

999,850 
814,040 

TbiM. 

699,010 

81,446 

244,448 

2,720 

670 

6,201 

818,608 

1,018,469 
888,792 

Tons. 
709,598 
18, 742 

Italy 

SwiUserland 

286,185 

2,710 

200 

Turkey 

EffVDt 

SSrii:::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

5,867 

other  coun^es 

140,850 
1)24,459 

Furnished  to  gteamere: 

French 

Foreign '. 

186,066 

Total 

2,466,690 

2,554,268 

2,369,176 

The  above  figures  do  not  indicate  the  exact  amount  of  coal  which 
was  actually  mined  in  France  and  sent  to  foreign  countries.  They 
include  all  the  exportations  of  coal  of  French  origin,  and  also  of  for- 
eign coal  which  had  been  admitted  into  France  by  payment  of  duty, 
and  reexported.  The  exact  proportion  of  native  and  foreign  coal  can 
not  be  accurately  determined,  as  statistics  of  this  nature  are  not  kept 
by  the  customs  administration. 

The  greater  part  of  the  coal  consumed  in  this  consular  district  is 
imported  from  Great  Britain,  as  the  native  coal,  owing  to  the  heavy 
cost  of  railroad  transportation  from  the  mines,  can  not  be  furnished  as 
cheaply  as  the  foreign  coal.  The  line  of  limit  of  consumption  of 
French  coal  may  be  said  to  pass  through  Rouen,  although  considerable 
quantities  of  English  coal  are  also  used  in  that  region. 

The  importation  of  English  coal  into  the  ports  included  in  the  con- 
sular district  of  Havre  amounted  to  over  a  million  and  a  half  tons  in 
1899.    It  is  mostly  delivered  to  the  railroad  and  large  steamship  corn- 
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panies,  to  the  local  industries,  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  it  is  used  for 
domestic  purposes. 

The  coals  imported  into  Havre  are  of  the  most  varied  nature  and 
composition;  steam  coal,  gas  coal,  forge  coal,  coal  for  domestic  uses, 
dry  coals  (charbons  sees),  large  coal,  coal  sieved  at  the  mine  and  sieved 
on  discharge  from  vessel,  coal  as  it  comes  from  the  mines,  nut  coal, 
small  coal,  etc. 

Bituminous  coal  should  contain  from  17  to  23  per  cent  of  volatile 
matters;  semibituminous  from  13  to  15  per  cent,  with  from  4  to  7  per 
cent  of  ashes.  On  unloading  from  the  vessel,  the  coal  should  furnish 
a  minimum  of  46  per  cent  of  large  pieces  for  the  bituminous  coal,  and 
a  larger  proportion  for  the  semibituminous.  In  general  terms,  coal 
for  the  industries  should  resemble  as  much  as  possible  the  Cardiff  type, 
giving  much  steam  with  little  smoke;  and  for  domestic  uses,  the  New- 
castle type,  with  long  flame. 

Anthracite  coal,  mostly  of  Welsh  origin,  is  used  only  for  domestic 
purposes.  The  quantity  consumed  is  very  small  in  comparison  with 
the  soft  coals,  but  its  use  should  increase,  as  heating  by  stoves  is  grad- 
ually becoming  more  general.  As  to  quality,  it  is  not  as  good  as 
American  anthracite,  and  is  very  expensive,  costing  retail,  delivered 
at  the  house,  $11.58  per  ton  of  1,000  kilograms  (2,204.6  pounds). 

The  present  rates  of  freight  from  Wales  to  Havre  range  from  5s. 
3d.  ($1.27)  to  5s.  6d.  ($1.33),  and  from  English  and  Scotch  coal  ports, 
from  4s.  3d.  ($1.03)  to  4s.  6d.  ($1.09). 

The  current  market  values  of  the  various  coals  in  Great  Britain,  on 
April  17,  1900,  were  as  follows:  Best  English  steam  coal,  f .  o.  b.  New- 
castle, 18s.  6d.  ($4.50);  Welsh  steam  coal — very  best,  f.  o.  b.  Cardiff, 
22s.  ($5.35)  to  23s.  ($5.60);  good  ordinary,  f.  o.  b.  Cardiff,  20s.  6d. 
($4.99)  to  21s.  ($5.11);  other  sorts,  f.  o.  b.  Cardiff,  198.  ($4.62)  to  20s. 
6d.  ($4.99);  Scotch  coals,  f.  o.  b.  Glasgow,  12s.  6d.  ($3.04)  to  16s.  6d. 
($4.01). 

Taking  the  lowest  rates  of  freight  and  the  prices  mentioned  above, 
the  cost  of  English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  coals  per  ton  alongside  of  the 
quay,  c.  i.  f.  Havre,  would  be  as  follows:  Best  English  steam  coal, 
$5.53;  Welsh  steam  coal — very  best,  $6.62  to  $6.87;  good  ordinary, 
$6.26  to  $6.38;  other  sorts,  $5.89  to  $6.26;  Scotch  coals  $4.07to  $5.04. 

In  answer  to  my  recent  requests  for  prices  at  which  American  coal 
could  be  sold,  f.  o.  b.,  American  ports,  I  learned  that  two  of  our  best 
steam  coals,  which  possibly  could  be  substituted  for  the  best  Cardiff 
steam  coals,  can  be  put  on  board  vessel  either  at  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, or  New  York  for  $2.75  per  gross  ton.  The  present  ocean  freight 
rates  for  coal  from  either  of  the  above  ports  to  Havre  range  from  16s. 
($3.89)  to  20s.  ($4.87)  per  gross  ton  in  cargo  lots.  Taking  the  lowest 
freight  rate,  it  would  make  the  cost  of  the  best  American  steam  coal 
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$6.64  per  ton,  c.  i.  f.  Havre,  which  is  about  the  same  as  the  cost  of  the 
best  Cardiff  coal,  namely,  $6.62  to  $6.87  per  ton.  The  European  SLgeni 
of  a  celebrated  American  steam  coal  quotes  28s.  6d.  ($6.93)  per  gross 
ton,  c.  i.  f .  Havre.  I  have  not  the  present  quotations  for  the  cheaper 
grades  of  American  coal,  so  can  not  estimate  their  cost  delivered  at 
Havre. 

In  my  opinion,  the  future  of  an  American  export  coal  trade  will 
greatly  depend  upon  the  ability  of  our  shippers  to  secure  cheap  and 
expeditious  ocean  transportation.  An  important  American  coal  firm 
writes:  '* The  great  difficulty  at  this  time  in  opening  up  satisfactory 
business  relations  abroad  lies  in  water  transportation.  Vessels  are  very 
scarce,  freights  very  high,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  quotations  for  ocean 
freights  that  will  hojd  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  permit  us  to  com- 
municate by  letter  with  the  parties  on  the  other  side."  Our  coal  will 
be  able  to  compete  more  successfully  with  British  coal  in  the  Fi'ench 
Mediterranean  ports  than  in  the  ocean  ports,  because  of  the  difference 
in  the  freight  rates  from  Great  Britain  to  these  ports. 

If  the  ocean  freight  question  could  be  solved,  there  is  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  a  rosy  future  for  an  American  foreign  coal  trade. 
There  is  no  objection  among  the  dealers  here  to  the  use  of  our  coal, 
provided  the  quality  and  prices  are.equal  to  those  of  the  coal  from 
Great  Britain.  It  would  take  some  time  to  become  acquainted  with 
our  shippers,  our  methods  of  transacting  business,  and  our  coal;  but 
confidence  once  established,  a  lucrative  trade  may  be  the  result.  There 
is  one  very  important  fact  in  connection  with  the  ocean  transport  of 
coals,  at  least  as  regards  the  port  of  Havre,  and  probabl}^  other  French 
ports,  which  our  shippers  must  consider;  and  that  is,  the  cargoes  must 
not  be  too  large.  They  should  not  be  over  2,000  tons,  as  the  Bassin 
Vauban,  where  all  the  facilities  for  unloading  coal  ships  in  Havre  are 
installed,  does  not  admit  of  larger  vessels.  Coal  should  be  shipped  in 
solid  cargoes,  as  it  is  not  feasible  to  unload  coal  in  the  other  basins 
where  general  merchandise  is  received,  there  being  no  arrangements 
at  present  for  storing  it.  Besides,  there  are  but  one  or  two  dealers  in 
Havre  who  have  sufficient  capacity  in  their  plants  for  handling  large 
quantities.  They  are  accustomed  to  receive  cargoes  of  British  coal 
ranging  from  700  to  1,30U  tons,  and  are  equipped  accordingly. 

The  maximum  and  minimum  French  customs  duties  on  coal  are  the 

same,  1  franc  20  centimes  (23  cents)  per  ton  of  1,000  kilograms 

(2204. 6  pounds).    American  and  English  coal,  therefore,  in  this  respect, 

would  enter  France  under  the  same  conditions. 

A.  M.  Thackara,  Consul. 
Havre,  Aj/ril  '26,  1900. 
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liA  ROCHEULB. 

The  importation  of  coal  is,  after  the  fisheries,  the  most  important 
industry  of  this  port.  Practically  no  French  coal  is  used  in  this  con- 
sular district,  and  the  prices  of  English  coal  have  been  and  are  very 
high.  Consequently,  there  has  been  a  large  correspondence  with  this 
office  on  the  subject  of  American  coal.  Up  to  the  present  all  persons 
seeking  our  product  have  demanded  a  single  price,  covering  cost, 
insurance,  freight,  and  in  some  instances  customs  duty.  With  a 
single  exception,  American  mines  have  refused  anv  figures  other  than 
f.  o.  b.  This,  the  first  hindrance  to  business,  could  be  easily  overcome. 
The  low  rate  of  freight  (6  francs,  $1.16)  from  Wales  to  La  Rochelle 
and  the  prevailing  high  prices  of  our  coals  shut  out  American  com- 
petition, unless  our  merchants  are  willing  to  make  a  special  price  for 
their  coal  destined  to  ports  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  If  our  mines  will 
make  this  concession,  a  very  important  business  is  open  to  them  and 
will  in  all  probability  be  open  for  some  months.  There  has  been  a 
large  demand  for  samples,  which  United  States  dealers  have  refused, 
in  some  instances  saying  that  they  were  unnecessary  and  in  others 
being  unable  to  obtain  reasonable  trans-Atlantic  rates  for  15  or  20  tons 
in  bags.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  consumers  here  will  not  buy  coal 
of  which  they  know  nothing.  The  furnace  grates,  both  in  factories 
and  locomotives,  are  generally  different  from  ours.  Naturally  people 
wish  to  know  by  experience  if  our  coal  will  burn  over  their  grates 
and,  if  it  wiH  not,  to  calculate  whether  the  difference  in  price  would 
pay  them  to  make  the  changes  necessary  in  using  a  new  coal. 

The  coal  used  here  is  almost  exclusively  of  Welsh  origin.  The 
quantity  imported  during  the  year  1899  was  361,016  tons,  while  at 
Rochefort,  20  miles  away,  there  was  imported  during  the  same  period 
133,996  tons,  making  a  total  of  nearly  half  a  million  tons.  Coal  is 
also  imported  in  large  quantities  at  Tonnay-Charente,  Royan,  and  Les 
Sables.  The  kinds  of  coal  represent  every  variety,  from  very  bitumi- 
nous to  anthracite.  The  qualities  sought  are  usually  the  best.  Very 
little  screened  coal  comes  to  this  port,  "run  of  the  mine"  being  pre- 
ferred. On  its  arrival  a  cargo  is  carefully  assorted;  large  pieces  are 
put  aside  for  industrial  or  domestic  purposes,  according  to  size,  while 
the  dust  is  sent  to  certain  factories,  where  it  is  mixed  with  tar  and 
pressed  into  cubes  called  "briquettes."  The  retail  price  of  coal  for 
household  use  is  55  francs  ($10.61i)  per  ton. 

The  very  best  steam  Cardiff  is  worth  to-day  from  21s.  to  23s.  ($5.04 
to  $5.52)  f.  o.  b.,  while  other  than  this  sells  as  low  as  18s.  ($4.38).  The 
latest  quotations  for  tonnage  from  Cardiff  to  La  Rochelle  or  St. 
Nazaire  are  from  6  francs  to  6  francs  50  centimes  ($1.16  to  $1.25). 
Consequently,  the  best  coal  can  be  delivered  c.  i.  f .  La  Rochelle  for  32 
francs  25  centimes  ($6.22),  while  good  coal  can  be  secured  at  29  to  30 
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francs  ($5.60  to  $5.79)  c.  i.  f.  A  gentleman  has  just  informed  me  that 
he  would  buy  50,000  tons  of  a  suitable  American  coal  at  29  francs  50 
centimes  ($5.69)  c.  i.  f.  La  Rochelle.  This  seems  impossible  with 
American  prices  at  13  to  15  francs  ($2.51  to  $2.89)  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia 
or  Baltimore,  as  the  freight  rates  at  present  are  16s.  ($3.89). 

Experiments  have  been  made  with  American  coal  on  the  French 
State  railroads,  and  1  have  before  me  a  letter  from  the  director,  in 
which  he  says: 

The  result  of  the  experiments  made  by  the  State  railroads  with  American  coal 
was  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  we  consider  that  it  can  entirely  replace  the  best 
Cardiff  coal.  Unfortunately,  the  price  delivered  at  a  French  port  (La  Eochelle)  is 
a  little  higher  than  that  coming  from  elsewhere  (Cardiff). 

The  American  coal  tried  in  one  instance  was  the  Eureka.  I  believe 
with  a  slight  reduction  in  price  on  the  part  of  American  merchants 
for  coal  coming  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  a  thriving  business  can  be  done 
and  some  important  contracts  signed  at  once. 

George  H.  Jackson,  Constd. 

La  Rochelle,  April  i,  1900, 


lilMOGES. 

The  annual  consumption  in  the  departments  of  Haute- Vienne,  Cor- 
reze,  Creuse,  Vienne,  and  Tudre  is  about  150,000  tons.  Principal 
consumption  is  chiefly  at  Limoges,  for  manufacturing  china;  it  amounts 
to  about  35,000  tons  of  large  coal,  half  being  furnished  by  the  French 
mines  of  Carmaux,  Albi,  St.  Aubin,  and  Decazeville. 

These  mines  are  not  far  from  Limoges,  and  carriage  by  railway  costs 
about  $1.50  per  ton.  The  coal  costs  at  Limoges  $5.60  per  ton  of 
1,000  kilograms. 

It  gives  good  results  for  manufacturing  china;  however,  for  the 
very  large  ovens  the  manufacturers  use  English  coals  (large  coal  of 
first  quality)  always  twice  sifted  in  the  mine.  These  coals  are  embarked 
from  Cardiff  and  Newport  (Mon.)  and  are  forwarded  to  the  French 
ports  of  Bordeaux,  La  Rochelle,  and  Rochefort. 

The  annual  exports  of  large  coal  from  England  to  this  district  are 
about  16,000  tons. 

Cost  of  carriage  by  ships  of  1,500  tons  has  been,  for  the  last  four 
months,  $1.06  from  Cardiff  or  Newport  to  Bordeaux,  La  Rochelle,  or 
Rochefort.  Rail  transportation  from  these  ports  to  Limoges  costs 
$1.40. 

Foreign  coal  pays  at  the  French  customhouse  a  duty  of  24  cents  per 
ton,  and  2  cents  is  charged  for  statistics. 

The  total  cost  of  English  coal  at  Limoges  is  now  $6.29  per  ton  of 
1,00C>  kilograms,  but  when  contracts  are  renewed  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  prices  will  be  seriously  increased. 

Other  cities  of  this  district  which  use  large  quantities  of  coal  are 
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Perigueux,  Vierzon,  Gu^ret,  Chateauroux,  Tulle,  and  Poitiers;  but 
in  these  places  French  coal  is  used,  costing  less  and  being  sufficient  for 
the  electric  lights,  tramways,  sawmills,  etc. 

AUGUSTE  JOUHANNAUD, 

Vice-  Commercial  Agent, 
Limoges,  AprU  11^  1900. 

No  subject  pertaining  to  industry  and  commerce  has  excited  more 
interest  in  France  during  the  past  year  than  the  question  of  coal,  and 
the  United  States,  more  than  any  other  country,  is  looked  to  for  the 
supply  necessary  to  meet  the  increasing  demand.  The  French  consul 
in  New  York  has  increased  the  interest  in  this  subject  by  a  report  to 
his  Government  which  has  been  widely  reproduced  in  the  press. 

Mr.  Bruwafirt  says  that  the  United  States  produces  more  coal  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world;  that  the  output  is  150,000,000  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  per  year  and  50,000,000  of  hard  or  anthiucite  coal; 
that  the  average  price  at  the  mine  is  4  francs  ($0,772)  per  ton. 

1  translate  a  few  passages: 

It  is  perhaps  on  account  of  this  low  price,  which  indicates  the  mediocre  quality 
that  foreign  commerce  has  drawn  but  very  sparsely  upon  this  country  for  its  sup- 
ply. Of  15,000,000  tons  exported  during  the  calendar  year  1899,  Canada  was  the 
only  important  customer  of  the  United  States.  That  country  took  12,500,000  Jons, 
and  Mexico  1,500,000  tons.  We  bought  only  2,117  tons  in  1897  and  1,554  tons  in 
1899,  without  having  done  any  business  in  this  line  in  1898.  Our  purchases  were 
chiefly  for  coaling  our  ships. 

For  some  months  past,  however,  the  demand  from  France  has  been  very  heavy. 
It  came  first  from  Marseilles,  some  two  or  three  months  ago,  without  doubt  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  caused  either  by  the  strikes  in  England  or  France,  or  the 
Transvaal  war.  Recently,  Brittany,  Normandy,  and  the  Department  of  the  North 
Bent  a  number  of  orders  here  [to  New  York]  probably  because  of  the  shortage  of 
supplies  from  England. 

From  investigations  that  I  have  made  and  from  information  received  at  this  con- 
sulate [i.  e.,  in  New  York]  it  is  demonstrated  that  there  exist  in  the  United  Statet 
excellent  qualities  of  coal  which  answer  all  the  needs  of  this  great  country,  whose 
necessities  are  as  varied  as  ours,  and  at  prices  that  are  generally  very  reasonable.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  country  is  passing  through  a  degree  of 
industrial  activity  that  almost  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the  coal  producers,  who  can 
not  fill  all  orders  in  the  time  demanded,  nor  at  the  usual  prices.  Nowhere  have  I 
been  able  to  find  a  house  wilhng  to  take  a  contract  for  immediate  delivery  at  a  given 
price.  All  ask  time  to  consider  before  entering  upon  a  contract,  and  April  is  the 
earliest  date  that  they  will  agree  upon.  [This  was  written  in  New  York  the  first 
week  in  March.]  They  will  not  name  a  price  even  for  that  time,  because  the  rail- 
roads have  not  yet  agreed  upon  a  freight  schedule  to  the  seaboard. 

I  translated  the  Department  circular  to  a  large  coal  dealer  of  Lyons, 
who  favored  me  with  a  reply  to  the  questions  asked,  as  follows: 

Lyons,  April  8,  1900. 
Sir:  The  astonishing  development  of  the  metallurgical  industry  during  the  last 
two  years  has  greatly  increased  the  consumption  of  coal  in  and  around  Lyons.    The 
coal  basins  of  the  Loire,  the  Saone  and  Loire,  of  Allier,  and  also  of  the  south  of 
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France,  which  feed  the  Lyonnese  district,  have  become  abeolntely  inadequate,  above 
all  in  the  cold  seasons,  when  the  consumption  of  coal  is  more  than  doubled.  This 
shortage  is  now  being  supplemented  by  English  coal,  the  supply  of  which  is  very 
likely  to  be  subject  to  frequent  interruptions,  and  I  believe  that  American  coal 
would  find  here  a  large  and  continuous  outlet,  provided  that  the  freight  to  Marseilles 
be  not  too  high. 

The  prices  of  coal  from  the  various  surrounding  basins,  delivered  at  the  depot  in 
Lyons,  are — 

Lump  coal,  household  use,  36  francs  ($6.94)  per  ton  of  2,200  pounds;  unassorted, 
for  household,  32  francs  (|6.17)  per  ton  of  2,200  pounds;  the  same,  for  mill  and  fajc- 
tory  uses,  27  francs  (15.21)  per  ton;  slack,  for  mill  and  factory  uses,  24  francs 
($4.63). 

American  coal,  being  of  a  superior  quality,  could,  I  think,  be  sold  at  a  higher 
figure,  say  from  4  to  5  francs  (77  to  96  cents)  per  ton  more  than  the  prices  above 
quoted. 

To  the  first  cost  of  American  coal  must  be  added  the  freight  to  Marseilles,  which 
will  depend  much  upon  the  encouragement  given  by  the  American  Government  to 
ocean  navigation.  The  customs  duty  in  France  Is  1 . 20  francs  per  ton  (about  23  cesits). 
To  Lyons  there  will  be  an  additional  expense  of  2.50  francs  (about  47 J  cents)  for 
loading,  and  15  francs  ($2.89)  for  freight  after  leaving  Marseilles.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  freight  rates  from  Marseilles  to  Lyons  will  be  reduced  with  the  practical 
opening  of  the  coal  trade  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  mills  in  Lyons  where  United  States  coal  has  yet  been  used, 
but  I  have  had  many  calls  for  it.  The  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Railroad 
Company  received  lately  from  3,000  to  4,000  tons. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  the  freight  rates,  which  are  now  very  high,  could  be 
reduced,  American  coal  would  find  a  very  important  market  in  all  the  Mediterranean 
ports,  not  only  in  Marseilles  but  also  in  Italy,  defying  the  competition  of  English 
coal,  which  now  monopolizes  those  markets. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Edouard  Fran^on. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  all  coal  dealers  and  coal  users  in  and 
around  Lyons  that  freights  will  be  materially  reduced  as  soon  as  it  is 
absolutely  certain  that  large  quantities  of  American  coal  will  be  shipped 
regularly  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  believed  to  be  better  than  Eng- 
lish or  French  coal,  though  one  dealer  tells  me  that  it  makes  more 
smoke  and  produces  less  heat,  but  not  less  ashes,  than  the  English 
product. 

A  chemical  concern  in  Lyons  is  daily  expecting  a  small  sample  of 
American  coal  by  mail.  It  will  upon  arrival  be  subjected  to  examina- 
tion and  the  results  will  be  duly  reported. 

In  a  former  report  from  this  consulate*  it  was  stated  that  the  Paris, 
Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Railroad  Company  had  reduced  rates  on 
coal  from  Marseilles  to  Lyons  to  $1.64  per  ton.  This  statement  must 
be  corrected.  At  the  last  moment  the  railroad  company  refused  to 
make  the  reduction. 

"The  Capitaliste,"  a  financial  and  industrial  paper,  contains  an  arti- 
cle this  week  on  the  coal  supply,  from  which  I  translate  briefly: 

Figures  show  that  we  are  now  tributary  to  England  for  coal.  Before  the  recent 
coal  famine  our  miners  in  the  south  and  southeast  complained  of  the  competition  of 

»See  Consular  Reports  No.  236,  May,  1900;  Advance  Sheets  No.  684,  March  22. 
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England.  Now,  it  is  certain  that  those  producers  could  not  supply  the  demand  if 
no  coal  were  received  from  England.  There  should  then  be  no  complaints  of  the 
competition  which,  in  a  crisis,  renders  us  such  services.  *  *  *  America  is  now 
striving  to  enter  the  European  markets,  especially  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean,  in 
competition  with  English  coal.  Thus,  in  1899  Barcelona  received  2,213  tons  from  the 
United  States,  and  Genoa  16,438  tons.  *  *  *  It  is  reported  that  a  steamer  recently 
sailed  from  Newjxjrt  News  freighted  with  5,000  tons  of  Pocahontas  coal  for  Alexan- 
dria. *  *  *  It  is  whispered  that  the  Paris;  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Railroad 
Company  have  contracted  for  75,000  tons  of  American  coal.  *  *  *  In  another 
quarter  it  is  said  that  160,000  tons  of  American  coal  recently  left  Norfolk  for 
Europe.  *  *  *  If  we  add  to  this  that  the  coal  company  to  which  the  Paris, 
Lyons  and  Mediterranean  CTompany  applied  (the  New  River)  mines  20,000  tons  per 
day,  the  most  improved  mechanism  being  employed,  permitting  a  heavy  production 
at  a  small  cost  per  ton,  it  will  be  understood  why  the  cost  is  only  lOs.  ($2.43)  per  ton 
in  an  American  Atlantic  port,  and  how  American  producers  can  compete  with  English 
coal  in  the  Mediterranean. 

John  C.  Covert,  Consul. 
Lyons,  April  10,  1900. 


SUPPLEMENTAL, 
THE  world's  CX)AL  SUPPLY. 

Monsieur  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  the  great  French  political  econo- 
mist, has  published  three  elaborate  articles  entitled  ''The  coal  question: 
the  near  and  the  distant  prospect,"  from  which  I  translate  and 
abridge. 

Monsieur  Beaulieu  attributes  the  late  rise  in  price  to  the  strikes  and 
to  the  increased  wages  paid  to  coal  miners;  to  high  freight  rates  on 
railroads  and  water  routes,  caused  by  a  sudden  increase  in  industrial 
activity  all  over  the  world,  and  the  use  of  a  large  part  of  the  English 
merchant  marine  in  the  Transvaal  war;  to  the  development  of  the 
metallurgical  industries  for  the  construction  of  armored  ships,  and  to 
activity  in  other  fields  of  industry  in  which  there  is  a  continually 
increasing  use  of  iron;  in  a  word,  to  an  increased  demand  and  a 
diminished  output,  by  reason  of  strikes  and  the  falling  off  in  produc- 
tion, rise  of  wages,  delay  in  transportation,  and  higher  freight  rates 
on  land  and  water.     He  says: 

What  of  the  future?  Those  who  remember  previous  coal  famines,  especially  that 
of  1874,  think  that  coal  will,  in  two  or  three  years,  return  to,  or  ver>'  nearly  to,  ita 
normal  price.  Others  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  rise  will  continue;  that  there  will 
be  no  fall  of  prices  before  1902,  and  that  even  then  it  will  be  slight.  They  reason 
that  the  supply  of  coal  may  be  exhausted,  but  can  not  be  reproduced;  that  newly 
difioovered  mines  can  hardly  replace  those  that  are  being  exhausted;  that  consump- 
tion must  go  on  increasing;  that  the  new  countries  of  supply — the  United  States, 
Japan,  and,  before  long,  China — are  very  far  away. 

The  writer  expresses  the  opinion  that  there  will  be  a  fall  in  the  price 
of  coal  within  the  next  eight  or  ten  years;  that  within  a  year  or 
eighteen  months  the  price  is  more  likely  to  decline  than  to  remain  as 
at  present,  but  that  prices  will  be  long  in  returning,  and  will  perhaps 
never  return  to  the  low  rates  of  five  and  six  years  ago. 
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Monsieur  Beaulieu  quotes  Mr.  Ed.  Loz^,  who  in  his  work  entitled 
"English  coal  and  its  exhaustion"  gives  the  following  figures  of  the 
output  for  1897: 

Tons. 

England 205,182,000 

United  States 181,500,000 

Germany 91,000,000 

France 30,780,000 

Belgium 22,500,000 

Hungary 11,500,000 

Russia 11,000,000 

Spain 1,940,000 

CMiher  countries 19,130,000 

Total 574,532,000 

The  writer  thinks  the  output  now  must  be  650,000,000  tons,  of  which 
the  United  States  produces  200,000,000  tons.  Monsieur  Loz6  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  if  the  coal  consumption  continues  to  increase  as 
in  the  past,  Great  Britain  will  by  the  end  of  1950  have  produced 
14,500,000,000  tons,  and  that  Great  Britain's  exceptional  advantages 
will  disappear  between  1950  and  1960. 

Monsieur  Beaulieu  thinks,  however,  that  she  will  continue  indefi- 
nitely to  be  an  important  coal  producer.  He  regards  it  as  impossible 
to  limit  the  working  of  English  mines  to  a  depth  of  2,000  feet,  as  '*in 
France  mines  are  worked  down  to  2,500,  3,000,  if  not  3,600  feet." 

In  his  second  article,  Monsieur  Beaulieu  reiterates  the  opinion  that  as 
there  was  a  fall  in  prices  after  the  rise  of  1875  and  of  1890,  so  there 
will  be  a  decline  within  the  next  eighteen  months,  though  there  may 
not  be  a  return  to  the  low  figures  of  1895-96.     He  adds: 

As  to  the  more  distant  future — a  quarter,  a  half,  and,  for  still  stronger  reasons,  a 
century — the  outlook  for  western  Europe  is  much  darker.  It  is  certain  that  the  coal 
deposits  in  that  (foarter  of  the  world  tend  toward  exhaustion,  and  although  new 
deposits  outside  of  western  Europe,  as  we  shall  see,  are  known  and  will  some 
day  be  worked,  it  is  clear  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  western 
Europe,  especially  that  of  the  British  Islands,  will  gradually  diminish,  and  that  even 
as  far  as  the  whole  world  is  concerned,  the  production  of  coal  can  not  follow  indefi- 
nitely the  demands  of  consiunption  if  they  should  continue  to  increase  as  they  have 
during  the  past  half  century. 

Monsieur  Beaulieu  copies  the  following  table  of  the  probable  popu- 
lation and  estimated  coal  product  of  the  United  Kingdom: 


Years. 

United 

Kinardom 

population. 

Coal  produc- 
tion in  the 
Kingdom. 

Coal  expor- 
tation and 
foreign  trans- 
ports. 

Home  con- 
sumption. 

1900 

40,613,047 
43,691,716 
46,602.931 
49,684,348 
52,025,359 
54,522,071 

Tons. 
211,325,456 
243.140,629 
269,316,732 
295.080,236 
322,532,297 
349,876,693 

Tom. 
51,867,225 
62,803,196 
74,888,466 
87,075,726 
99,158,884 
110,202,548 

TbM. 
159,968,231 

1910 

180,337,488 

1920 

194,428,278 

1930 

218,004,510 

1940 

228,873,468 
289,674,045 

1950 
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Monsieur  Beaulieu  thiDks  the  population  not  likely  to  increase  in  the 
proportions  indicated  above.  Instead  of  54,000,000  in  1950,  it  may  be 
that  the  population  will  number  47,000,000  or  perhaps  less.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  coal  production  of 
Great  Britain  will  increase  from  211,000,000  to  350,000,000  tons.  He 
says: 

We  are  convinced  that  it  will  develop  much  more  slowly.  The  first  figure, 
211,000,000,  ia  too  high  for  1900.  We  do  not  believe  the  product  will  be  over 
206,000,000  or  207,000,000  of  tons.  By  referring  in  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  1899  to 
the  figures  giving  the  production  in  Great  Britain  from  1890  to  1898,  we  see  that  that 
production  passed  only  from  181,614,288  tons  in  1890  to  202,054,516  in  1898.  This  is 
an  increase  of  20,500,000  tons  in  eight  years,  or  2,500,000  tons  per  year.  The  same 
yearly  progreasion  would  give  about  330,000,000  tons  in  1950  instead  of  350,000,000 
tons,  as  estimated  by  Monsieur  Loz^. 

Monsieur  Beaulieu  thinks  it  probable  that  the  coal  mines  of  England 
contain  twice  or  three  times  the  14,500,000,000  of  tons  which  are  sup- 
posed to  lie  above  a  depth  of  610  meters,  about  1,900  feet.  He  there- 
fore estimates  the  coal  contained  in  British  mines  at  30,000,000,000 
or  40,000,000,000  of  tons.  Supposing  the  quantity  mined  would 
amount  to  240,000,000  tons  per  year,  there  would  be  a  supply  for  one 
hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  years. 

The  following  table  of  the  coal  resources  of  the  world  is  copied  from 
Monsieur  Loz^'s  work. 


Gountriee. 


ChinA 

United  States  (not  includingr  i>akota  and  the' Static'  and  Territories  of'the 

Rocky  Mountains) 

Canada  ( east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains) 

British  India 

New  South  Wales 

Rusria  (not  including  Siberia,  central  Asia,  and  Caucasus)    

United  Kingdom 

Spain 

Japan 

Fnnce 

Austria-Hungary 

Gennany  

Belgium 

Total , 


Surface  in 

square 
kilometers. 


600,000 

517,960 

168,340 

91,940 

62,160 

61,800 

90,820 

14,244 

12,960 

5,386 

4,636 

4,584 

1,320 


1,566,080 


Square 
miles. 


281,660 

199,992 

64,996 

85,498 

24,000 

20,000 

U,900 

6,500 

6,000 

2,080 

1,790 

1,770 

510 


604,696 


He  continues: 

From  the  above  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  coal  area  of  the  world  extends  over 
a  space  just  three  times  as  lai^  as  France  and  fifty  times  as  large  as  the  coal  beds  of 
Great  Britain.  When  we  consider  that  these  figures  do  not  include  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  Siberia,  Central  Asia  and  the  Cau- 
casus; if  we  add  that  Africa  is  not  mentioned,  although  coal  mines  have  been  worked 
there  for  some  years  and  the  mines  of  the  Transvaal  and  of  Natal  produced  over 
2,000,000  tons  in  1899;  that  our  Tonkin  is  omitted,  that  Central  and  South  America 
do  not  figure  at  all,  and  that  the  exploration  of  the  world  will  probably  result  in  the 
discovery  of  other  mines,  it  may  without  exaggeration  be  estimated  that  the  coal 
area  of  the  world  is  not  less  than  2,000,000  square  kilometers  (772,200  square  miles). 

At  present,  it  is  possible  that  the  coal  mines  worked  do  not  cover  an  area  of  over 
100,000,  perhaps  not  even  100,000  square  kilometers  (38,610  square  miles). 
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In  his  third  and  last  paper  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Beaulieu  asserts  that 
the  question  of  coal  is  not  alarming  unless  we  confine  our  attention  to 
Western  Europe;  that  if  the  coal  beds  of  the  West  should  within 
forty  or  fifty  years  be  worked  with  greater  difficulty  or  becMue 
exhausted  in  a  century  and  a  half,  no  such  apprehensions  need  be 
entertained  in  regard  to  the  coal  mines  of  the  world.  There  is  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  in  the  world  for  ten  centuries'  consumption.  The 
development  of  the  mines  of  Japan,  China,  and  Siberia  will  be  impor 
tant  factors,  not  only  as  concerns  local  consumption,  but  also  for  coal- 
ing the  commercial  fleets  which  plow  the  Chinese  and  the  Indian  seas. 
The  result  will  be  that  England  will  be  called  upon  to  send  less  and 
less  coal  to  that  part  of  the  globe. 

The  following  table,  given  by  Mr.  Beaulieu,  shows  that  the  impor- 
tation of  coal  into  the  Indies  is  rapidly  decreasing: 

Tons. 

1895 808,983 

1896 746,850 

1897 481,036 

1898 248,054 

The  United  States  and  China,  he  says,  are  the  countries  best  pro 
videdwith  coal.  China  has  600,000  square  kilometers  (231,660  square 
miles),  the  United  States  518,000  (200,000  square  miles),  without 
counting  Dakota  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  and  Canada  has 
168,000  (64,865  square  miles).  Combining  Canada  with  the  United 
States  there  is  an  area  of  686,000  square  kilometers  (264,865  square 
miles),  while  England  has  only  30,000  square  kilometers  (11,583  square 
miles).  North  America  in  the  matter  of  coal  is  an  incomparable 
country.     The  writer  continues: 

There  are  American  coal  mines  which  are  near  the  ocean,  the  Great  Lakes,  or 
navigable  rivers.  Raih'oads  are  built  to  transport  coal  at  excessively  cheap  rates— 
1,100  kilometers  (683.5  miles)  for  10  francs  ($1.93)  per  ton.  Freight  from  America 
to  the  Mediterranean  is  high,  generally  not  less  than  15  francs  ($2.90)  per  ton,  some- 
times falling  to  10  and  12  francs  ($1.93  and  $2.32).  At  the  mouth  of  the  mine  the 
price  of  coal  is  seldom  over  7  and  8  francs  ($1.35  and  $1.54)  per  ton;  it  often  falls 
lower.  From  these  facts  it  may  be  concluded  that  American  coal  can  be  laid  down 
in  the  Mediterranean  ports  at  from  30  to  35  francs  ($5.79  to  $6.76)  a  ton.  Probably 
when  this  trade,  which  is  absolutely  new,  is  well  organized,  it  will  be  sold  in  the 
Mediterranean  for  25  and  28  francs  ($4.85  and  $5.40),  if  not  lower. 

When  we  lift  our  eyes  from  the  little  countries  of  Europe  and  contemplate  the 
world  as  a  whole,  when  we  consider  the  new  and  the  coming  coal  fields,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  world  is  not  nearing  an  exhaustion  of  that  combustible,  and  we 
conclude  that  the  great  rise  in  coal  during  1899  will  undoubtedly  be  of  but  little  more 
duration  than  the  previous  high  prices  of  1875-76  and  1890-91,  though  it  is  possible 
that  the  low  figures  of  1895  and  1896  will  not  be  reached.  But  a  small  deficit  is  nec- 
essary to  raise  the  price.  The  total  world's  consumption  reaches  from  650,000,000 to 
700,000,000  tons.  A  small  deficit  of  but  3  or  3J  per  cent  may  double  the  price.  But 
as  there  is  an  increase  of  from  3  to  3i  per  cent  in  production,  a  great  increase  in  price 
from  that  cause  is  not  probable. 
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Mr.  Boaiilieu  concludes  his  study  by  citing  the  substitutes  for  coal, 
not  referring  to  petroleum,  because  it  may  be  threatened  with  failure 
of  supply,  as  with  coal.  He  mentions  electricity,  supplied  by  hydraulic 
force,  capable  of  developing  enormous  resources.  He  recently  learned 
that  in  the  south  of  France  an  industry  which  consumed  20,000  francs 
^,860)  of  coal  per  year  is  substituting  electric  force  from  a  waterfall 
15  kilometers  (9i  miles)  distant  He  thinks  that  recourse  will  be  had 
to  hydraulic  force  in  the  region  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Vosges.  Acetylene  may  diminish  the  use  of  coal,  and  the  march  of 
progress  will  bring  other  substitutes. 

John  C.  Covert,  Cmiml, 

Lyons,  June  7,  1900, 


MARSEIIiliES. 

Continuing  my  various  reports  concerning  the  introduction  of  Amer- 
ican coal  into  Europe,^  beginning  about  one  year  ago,  and  replying 
particularly  to  the  Department's  circular  of  March  10,  I  submit 
herewith  a  translation  of  a  very  interesting  letter  from  the  head  office 
of  Worms  &  Co.,  at  Paris,  to  the  branch  house  in  Marseilles: 

Paris,  March,  SO ,  1900. 
Messrs.  Worms  A  Co.,  Marseilles, 

Gentlemen:  We  return  to  you  a  copy  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Skinner,  the  American 
consul  at  Marseilles,  concerning  exportations  of  American  coal,  together  with  various 
documente,  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  send  to  him  for  his  information.  We 
should  add  that  all  these  newspaper  articles  contain  some  inexactitudes. 

The  facts  of  which  we  have  up  to  the  present  time  actual  knowledge  concerning  the 
operations  of  American  coal  in  France  are  the  following: 

One  cargo  of  5,000  tons  of  New  River  coal,  contracted  for  by  us  for  delivery  at  St. 
Nazaire,  to  the  Paris  Orleans  Railway,  the  ship  to  arrive  toward  the  end  of  April. 

The  cai^o  already  reported  by  Mr.  Skinner,  of  the  Inca,  to  which  should  be  added 
40,000  tons  of  New  River  coal  for  delivery  before  the  end  of  the  year,  to  the  Paris, 
Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Railway  Company  at  Marseilles.  You  are  aware  that  the 
Mora  carrying  our  second  cargo  should  arrive  within  a  few  days. 

A  quantity  of  10,000  tons  of  *'  Eureka'*  coal,  arranged  for  by  another  house  than 
our  own,  for  delivery  to  the  same  railway  at  Marseilles. 

As  you  know,  the  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Company  would  now  like  to 
try  the  Pocahontas  coal,  of  which  no  purchase  has  yet  been  made;  but  the  represent- 
atives of  this  coal  do  not  appear  to  be  able  to  procure  the  tonnage  necessary  tor  the 
transport. 

It  may  be  that  other  sales  have  been  made  in  France;  but  if  so,  we  know  nothing 
of  them,  and  we  doubt  whether  any  considerable  transaction,  except  as  above  stated, 
has  taken  place. 

We  have  had  ourselves  many  demands  from  consumers — railway  companies,  navi- 
gation companies,  manu^turers,  etc. — in  France  and  in  Holland,  but  most  of  them 
seem  to  have  thought  that  one  could  obtain  American  coal  delivered  in  Europe  at 
prices  much  lower  than  those  which  prevail,  and  up  to  this  moment  the  matter  of 
cost  has  caused  these  inquirers  to  retire,  or  at  least  to  hesitate. 

'See  Consular  Reports  Nos.  221,  223,  224,  234,  and  236  (February,  April,  and  May, 
1899;  March  and  April,  1900)  and  Advance  Sheets  Nos.  292,  336,  394,  648,  and  661. 
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However,  we  are  about  to  deliver  more  or  less  important  quantities  for  testing  pur- 
poses to  certain  manufacturers  in  tlie  south  and  west  of  France,  which  we  will  pro- 
cure from  our  Importations  at  Marseilles  and  St.  Nazaire. 

Our  opinion  conforms  to  that  expressed  by  the  Economiste  (French),  which 
we  send  to  you,  and  is  that  American  coal  will  succeed  in  planting  itself  and  in 
remaining  for  a  period  of  more  or  less  duration  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  can 
compete  with  English  coals,  which  have  to  support  a  freight  ranging  from  Qs.  to 
166.  6d.  ($2.19  to  12.79)  per  ton,  but  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  can  it 
arrive  in  the  ports  of  the  channel  and  the  north  of  Europe,  for  which  the  freights 
from  England  vary  from  4s.  (97  cents)  to  6s.  (11.46)  or  78.  (|1.70)  per  ton,  figures  so 
low  as  to  remove  the  probability  of  competition.  We  ourselves  incline  to  the  belief 
that  when  necessary,  the  American  miners  will  reduce  their  prices  at  the  ports  of 
embarkation  to  favor  the  export  trade,  and,  furthermore,  that  when  a  movement  of 
coal  shall  have  been  created  between  the  United  States  and  Europe,  the  freight  rates 
thereon  will  have  a  tendency  to  lower. 

It  may  be  interesting,  perhaps,  for  Mr.  Skinner  to  know  that  the  Compagnie  Messa- 
geries  Maritimes  has  used  New  River  coal  for  two  years  in  its  depot  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
where  during  the  period  named  we  have  forwarded  17,000  tons  of  this  coal,  and  at 
present  we  are  making  regular  shipments  for  the  same  company. 

In  his  report,  which  we  return  to  you,  Mr.  Skinner  speaks  of  the  use  of  petroleum 
for  navigation,  and  on  this  point  he  is  perfectly  informed.  The  enterprise  is  in  the 
hands  of  our  friends,  Messrs.  M.  Samuel  &  Co.,  of  London  (The  Shell  Transjwrt  and 
Trading  CJompany,  Limited),  who  already  have  established  depots  at  Suez  (in  our 
hands),  Kurrachee,  Madras,  Calcutta,  Penang,  Singapore,  Bangkok,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hai, Kobe,  and  Yokohama,  and  in  the  near  future  will  complete  their  series  of  depots  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  in  Great  Britain,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  ships  to  find 
everywhere  upon  theu*  route  between  the  port  of  departure  and  the  port  of  arrival 
suflBcient  provisions  of  liquid  fuel  to  supply  their  wants.  Several  ships  of  the 
Hamburg- America  Company,  of  the  Hansa  Company,  and  of  the  Rotterdam  Lloyd 
are  to  be  installed  so  as  to  employ  this  new  combustible,  and  the  day  is  not  perhaps 
far  distant  when  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  the  Compagnie  des  Messageries 
Maritimes  will  also  make  tests. 

You  may  communicate  the  present  letter  to  Mr.  Skinner,  in  putting  us  at  his  entire 
disposition  for  the  supply  of  any  information  which  he  may  wish  to  obtain. 

Receive,  dear  sirs,  our  sincere  salutations. 

Worms  &  Cib. 

THE   QUESTION  OF  OCEAN   FREIGHTS. 

The  foregoing^  letter,  replete  with  definite  information,  and  convin- 
cing from  the  fact  that  it  comes  direct  from  one  of  the  most  important 
firms  of  coal  buyers  and  sellers  in  Europe,  settles  effectually  any 
doubt  as  to  whether  American  coal  has  actually  been  sold  for  foreign 
consumption,  and  therefore  brings  into  the  foreground  questions  of 
ways  and  means  of  retaining  and  increasing  the  hold  on  the  market 
already  obtained.  American  coal  thus  far  landed  here  paid  a  freight 
rate  at  first  reported  to  be  $3.65,  but  now  generally  understood  to 
have  been  leather  over  those  figures.  Mark's  Review,  of  Cardiff 
(March  24),  notes  two  Marseilles  charters  at  $2.70.  The  real  differ- 
ence, then,  between  the  two  rates  is  not  less  than  $1,  and  as  ocean 
freight  rates  rise  and  fall  with  some  degree  of  harmony,  it  may  be 
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said  that  American  coal  must  depend  upon  economies  in  land  trans- 
portation and  handling  to  overcome  the  odds  against  it  in  ordinary 
times.  Whether  ordinary  times  will  ever  again  be  experienced  is  an 
interesting  problem,  for  looming  up  in  the  future  is  the  possibility 
that  Great  Britain  may  have  no  surplus  coal  to  sell  and  that  oil  may 
be  substituted  for  coal  as  fuel. 

The  initial  cost  of  mining  in  the  United  States  is  considerably  less 
than  the  mere  difference  in  ocean  freights  between  Cardiff  and  the 
Mediterranean  and  between  America  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  is 
unlikely  ever  to  seriously  change  the  situation.  Any  fluctuation  in 
the  cost  of  labor,  even  though  measured  by  a  large  percentage,  would 
be  trifling  in  fixed  amount.  The  effective  blow  to  strike,  then,  would 
seem  to  be  to  create  and  operate  fleets  of  steamers  such  as  we  have  on  the 
^eat  lakes  for  our  ore  and  grain  trade,  owned,  if  possible,  by  the  coal 
or  land  transportation  companies,  whose  owners  would  have  no  middle- 
men's conunissions  to  pay,  and  who  might  be  willing  to  carry  coal  at 
cost  or  thereabouts,  reimbursing  themselves  from  the  profit  on  their 
merchandise.  British  ships  go  empty  to  Cardiff  for  coal  delivered 
here  for  $2.30,  and  often  considerably  less,  and  net  5  and  6  per  cent 
for  their  owners  after  providing  for  depreciations.  These  are  usually 
moderate-sized  vessels  in  general  trade.  Large  American  cargo  boats 
could  doubtless  be  operated  much  more  economically,  and  would  burn 
cheaper  fuel  on  their  outward  trip. 

However,  we  must  face  every  side  of  the  proposition,  and  admit 
with  Messrs.  Worms  &  Co.  that  we  can  not  expect  to  put  down  our 
coal  in  the  Mediterranean  at  prices  materially  below  those  charged  for 
the  British  product.  At  present,  and  certainly  for  some  time  to  come, 
we  can  sell  coal  if  we  can  get  the  tonnage.  There  has  been  no  sub- 
stantial break  in  the  Cardiff  market  for  months,  and  there  is  indeed 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  government  and  other  contracts  will 
influence  a  small  rise.  When  tonnage  is  less  scarce,  we  can  probably 
stand  here  on  equal  terms  with  Great  Britain;  but  with  tonnage  hard 
to  find,  and  mainly  British  at  that,  it  is  more  likely  to  favor  British 
interests  than  our  own.  Precisely  for  that  reason  one  lot  of  75,000 
tons  of  American  coal  can  not  be  moved  to  a  French  purchaser  desir- 
ous of  having  it. 

THE  MARKETS  TO  BE  OBTAINED. 

Granting  that  we  are  prepared  to  do  business  in  France,  we  have 
first  to  study  the  possible  demands  for  our  product.  In  Marseilles, 
the  trade  most  to  be  desired  is  that  of  stocking  or  "bunkering"  ships. 
For  domestic  purposes  France  has  domestic  coal,  not  equal  to  British 
or  American  coal,  but  still  fairly  satisfactory.  Interior  transporta- 
tion is  exDensive.     A  French  statistician  who  protests  because  the 
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Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Railway  refuses  to  allow  a  rate  on 
coal  of  .002895  cents  (slightly  leas  than  the  current  rate),  remarks 
with  something  like  astonishment  that  American  coal  is  transported 
per  kilometer  (equal  to  0.621  miles)  at  .001351  cents.  Under  the 
system  of  discriminating  tariffs  which  foreign  competing  coals  would 
find  in  France,  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  do  anything  far 
in  the  interior,  unless,  as  was  the  case  during  the  strikes  this  year, 
local  supplies  were  exhausted  and  temporary  advantages  asserted 
themselves.  Even  at  the  seaboard,  there  is  little  difference  in  the 
selling  prices  of  English  and  French  coal,  although  the  English  is 
unquestionably  better  in  quality  and  more  to  be  desired  from  every 
point  of  view.  Notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  most  French  ship- 
ping companies,  being  subsidized  by  the  French  Government,  fill 
their  holds  with  French  coal,  that  being  an  implied  feature  of  their 
contract  insisted  upon  as  a  measure  of  self-protection  and  national 
defense.  Until  the  new  iron  and  steel  works  now  being  ei-ected  at 
Cette  are  ready  for  operation,  the  only  really  important  buyer  of 
coal  free  to  secure  it  in  the  open  market  is  the  Paris,  Lyons  and  Med- 
iterranean Railway  Company.  Before  going  into  the  consideration  of 
the  bunker  trade,  I  should  mention  that  for  general  purposes  Italy  is 
the  most  promising  country  for  our  exports,  as  no  Italian  coal  is  pro- 
duced and  all  industries  depend  upon  imported  fuel. 

The  bunker  trade  of  Marseilles  is  virtually  in  the  hands  of  four 
firms.*  These  firms  make  a  syndicate  price  for  bunkering  each  year, 
and  bind  them3elves  to  sell  to  contracting  shipowners  through  the 
business  year  at  that  price.  The  present  syndicate  price  of  25s.  ($6.07) 
was  made  before  the  raise,  and  these  four  firms  have  since  been  pro 
viding  their  buyers  with  fuel  at  a  heavy  loss,  while  shipowners  not 
under  contract  are  paying  them  to-day  35s.  ($8.51)  for  the  same  article. 
Such  new  contracts  as  are  now  being  made  are  written  at  35s.,  but  with 
the  market  in  its  present  state,  it  may  be  said  that  dealers  have  little 
disposition  to  obligate  themselves  very  far  in  advance  at  the  price 
named. 

During  the  years  1898  and  1899,  the  net  gauge  of  all  ships  entering 
and  clearing  Marseilles  was  as  follows: 


1898. 

1899. 

French 

Tons. 
6,832,061 
2,987,067 
2,674,384 

7bn«. 
6.786,221 
8,081,470 

British 

All  others 

2,778,047 

Total 

11,908,492 

12,090,738 



^Watson  <fe  Parker,  Rue  Beauveau  8;  Worms  &  Ck).,  Rue  Beauveau  16;  Savon 
Fr^es,  Rue  de  la  Republique  25;  Soci^t^  Commerciale,  Rue  Suffren  2. 
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Meantime,  importations  of  British  coal  at  the  port  of  Marseilles 
developed  as  below: 


Year. 

British 

coal  for 

Interior 

consnmp- 

tion. 

British 
ooal  for 
naviga- 
tion. 

Totals. 

1889 

7b»w. 
66,107 
68,879 
110,783 
128,156 
130,678 
137,532 
166,369 
187,885 
202,642 
178,882 
386,363 

Tons. 
190,704 
269,619 
346.372 
293,348 
298,693 
867,836 
363,209 
386,462 
459.777 
467,563 
442,696 

Ibtif. 
246,811 

1890 

818,498 

1891.      .                   

466,166 

1892                                             .                .        ...» 

423,604 

1893 

429, 171 

1894 

459,368 

1885  ....            

518,678 

1896 

672,847 

1897                             

662,419 

1898 

646,896 

1899             

828,059 

During  the  year  1898,  the  local  bunkering  trade  absorbed  176,414 
tons  of  French  coal.     Figures  for  1899  are  not  available. 

FRENCH  NAVY   CONTRACTS. 

The  French  navy  and  subsidized  ships  burn  French  coal,  for  which 
the  boiler  grates  have  to  be  adjusted,  as  it  is  almost  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  the  form  of  briquettes.  A  constant  stock  of  10,000  tons  of 
briquettes  is  kept  on  the  docks  in  this  city  for  the  navy.  Mr.  Jouve, 
the  consular  agent  of  the  United  States  at  Toulon,  informs  me  that 
the  French  Government  contracts  are  made  for  one  year,  and  always 
at  Paris.  Purchases  of  about  80,000  tons  are  made,  and  the  price  is 
not  official,  but  varies  with  each  contract.  Mr.  Jouve  also  says  that 
ilie  Toulon  Gras  CJompany  consumes  15,000  tons  annually,  half  English 
and  half  French.  At  the  great  shipbuilding  works  near  Toulon,  French 
coal  only  is  used. 

FRENCH   COAL  MINES. 

The  best  French  coal  is  mined  in  a  region  remote  from  Marseilles. 
In  this  department,  within  a  radius  of  40  miles  from  the  city,  consid- 
erable quantities  of  lignite  are  mined,  2,237  operatives  finding  employ- 
ment in  the  mines.  The  production  of  these  mines  in  1898  was  447,460 
tons,  and  the  average  price  of  the  coal  at  the  mines  during  the  year 
1898  was  8  francs  88  centimes  ($1.71).  The  conditions  of  labor  can 
scarcely  be  compared  with  those  prevailing  in  the  great  mining  regions 
of  the  United  States.  The  mayor  of  Grardanne,  the  center  of  the  indus- 
try, informs  me  that  the  miners  receive  2  francs  (38  cents)  per  ton  in 
the  large  mines,  and  from  4  to  5  francs  (77  to  96  cents)  in  the  small 
openings,  which  cater  to  neighborhood  trade. 

HOW   CONTRACTING  IS   DONE. 

British  shipping  entering  Marseilles  is  mainly  covered  by  coal  con- 
tracts, and  the  best  French  companies  not  bound  to  bum  French  coal 
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by  subsidy  limitations  make  the  same  arrangements.  The  only  ships 
free  to  buy  in  the  open  market  at  current  prices  belong  to  compara- 
tively insignificant  lines.  The  contracts  for  coaling  this  vast  amount 
of  shipping  are  generally  made  in  London  by  great  exporting  firms, 
and  they  arrange  to  supply  coal,  not  at  one  port,  but  at  all  coaling  ports 
where  ships  are  likely  to  call.  The  Marseilles  sellers  of  coal,  who  not 
only  deal  in  fuel,  but  act  as  ships'  agents  for  the  transaction  of  Jbcal 
business  and  the  finding  of  return  cargoes,  make  their  arrangements 
with  these  British  middlemen  in  London,  being  all  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  mutually  interested  in  the  mining,  carrying,  and  selling  of  coal, 
and  the  manipulation  of  the  cargoes  which  bring  shipping  into  exist- 
ence. Thus  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  Amer- 
ican mine  owner,  from  whom  I  am  receiving  letters  by  every  post,  and 
who  hopes  to  secure  orders  by  quoting  f .  o.  b.  prices  at  Newport  News, 
is  checkmated  by  British  syndicated  interests.  Transportation  com- 
panies, even  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few  shillings  per  ton,  can  not 
afford  to  buy  coal  at  Newport  News  and  hazard  its  delivery  within  a 
given  period,  or  even  to  contract  at  a  favorable  price  for  the  city  of 
Marseilles  alone.  They  must  know  long  in  advance  that  they  will  find 
at  every  port  of  call  a  sufficient  stock  to  meet  their  requirements. 
Furthermore,  share  owners  in  coal  companies  and  transportation  lines 
naturally  prefer  to  sell  their  own  coal  to  their  own  ships,  and  their 
organization,  through  which  they  quote  prices  in  London  for  any  port 
in  the  world,  is  so  complete  that  foreign  navigation  companies  also  find 
it  advantageous  to  deal  in  London  in  the  same  way. 

Of  course,  this  all  presupposes  approximately  even  terms  for  British 
and  American  coals.  Could  we  come  into  the  European  market  with 
prices  materially  lower  than  the  British,  the  situation  would  be  altered. 
Thus,  in  the  crisis  of  this  winter,  with  coal  difficult  to  find  on  any  terms, 
the  British  were  glad  to  buy  our  coal,  and  I  am  told  that  American 
coal  was  actually  delivered  in  Newcastle,  but  the  business  transacted 
was  mainly  written  in  London,  and  the  most  important  effect  of  unex- 
pected American  competition  was  to  bear  down  Cardiff  prices,  which 
threatened  to  reach  an  absurdly  high  figure.  For  this,  if  for  nothing 
else,  Europe  owes  to  the  United  States  a  debt  of  large  proportions. 

THE   PERMANENT  CURK   FOR  DIFFIC5UI.T  CONDITIONS. 

The  permanent  cure  for  a  condition  so  disadvantageous  to  our  coal 
merchants  is  to  rebuild  our  merchant  marine.  Give  to  the  United 
States  ships  calling  regularly  at  a  chain  of  foreign  ports,  and  at  once 
the  exporting  trade  in  New  York  will  find  it  unnecessary  to  pay  com- 
missions to  the  several  foreign  middlemen  now  standing  between  the 
miner  and  the  consumer.  But  even  American  ships  will  have  to  over- 
come some  natural  disadvantages  by  artificial  support,  at  least  until 
the  business  balance  readjusts  itself  in  this  portion  of  the  world. 
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British  ships  from  the  Meditermnean  to  England  aim  to  have  outward 
and  inward  cargoes.  Leaving  England,  they  can  always  carry  coal. 
Thus,  until  recently,  British  coal  monopolized  the  South  American 
markets;  although  from  its  geographical  position,  the  United  States 
should  have  done  so.  Now,  from  Marseilles,  during  the  year  1899, 
126  ships  were  cleared  for  American  ports,  of  which  47  left  in  ballast 
and  "TO  with  cargo.  It  is  a  rare  occurrence  for  a  ship  to  leave  com- 
pletely filled,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  47  leaving  in  ballast,  a  con- 
siderable number  called  at  other  ports  for  immigi*ants  or  part  cargo. 
These  ships,  every  one  flying  a  foreign  flag,  all  returned  loaded  down 
with  our  products,  and  a  great  many  more  than  126  ships  discharged 
American  cargo  in  Mai'seilles  and  had  to  clear  for  other  than  American 
ports  in  order  to  avoid  a  return  voyage  with  absolutely  nothing.  An 
American  ship  has  not  been  seen  in  this  port  certainly  for  five,  and 
probably  not  for  ten,  years.  With  light  cargoes  for  America,  and 
with  shipping  from  America  always  in  demand  for  our  raw  or  manu- 
factured products,  coal,  which  requires  a  low  rate,  has  difliculty  in 
finding  it.  As  the  case  stands,  we  are  furnishing  the  business  for 
foreign  shipping,  and  incidentally  to  a  large  extent  paying  the  wages 
of  British- miners  of  coal.  As  soon  as  we  are  prepared  to  make  the 
sacrifice  necessary  to  reestablish  our  merchant  marine,  we  shall  save 
for  distribution  among  our  own  people  not  only  the  amount  now 
annually  paid  out  for  ocean  freights,  but  we  will  develop  our  inex- 
haustible beds  of  coal  and  secure  a  permanent  and  profitable  tirade. 

CRITICISMS   OF  AMERICAN   COAL. 

Returning  to  matters  of  fact  and  detail,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
experience  now  being  gained  will  be  a  powerful  aid  to  the  greater 
future  for  the  trade  which  can  be  foreseen.  The  American  coal  thus 
far  delivered  in  Marseilles  is  criticised  as  being  extremely  small,  its 
compensating  wealth  of  component  parts  not  being  apparent  to  the 
eye.  This  coal  was  brought  here  under  contract  with  the  Paris,  Lyons 
and  Mediterranean  Railway  Company,  at  a  price  of  $6.80  per  ton  c.  i.  f. 
Marseilles,  landed  weight,  with  a  guaranty  of  20  per  cent  to  23  per 
cent  of  volatile  matter,  4  to  5  per  cent  of  ash,  with  a  right  of  refusal 
if  ash  exceeded  6  per  cent;  the  coal  not  to  contain  more  than  30  per 
cent  of  small,  as  tried  on  a  screen  of  30  millimetres,  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees;  600^  tons  a  day  delivery,  payment  at  thirty  days'  date  from 
the  end  of  the  month  of  delivery  at  Marseilles.  The  contract  itself  is 
a  very  much  involved  document,  setting  forth  conditions  generally 
regarded  as  impossible  of  fulfillment.  The  pro  forma  contract  of  the 
Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Company  has  never  been  enforced  to 
the  letter,  and  the  company  is  regarded  as  an  agreeable  buyer  when 
sellers  endeavor  to  meet  reasonable  requirements  in  good  faith.  At 
all  events,  this  American  coal  was  accepted,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
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lot  of  45,000  tons  is  coming  forward.  Exporters  should  be  made 
aware  of  this  prejudice  against  small  coal,  however,  and  should  guard 
especially  against  cause  for  criticism  during  the  first  years  of  the 
business. 

Cardiff  coal  is  large — larger,  it  would  seem,  than  is  required  for  any 
practical  purpose.  It  arrives  in  Marseilles  much  in  the  state  in  which 
it  is  mined,  and  the  large  lumps  are  utilized  in  building  retaining  walls, 
14  feet  high,  around  the  huge  piles  which  line  the  docks  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  This  Cardiff  coal  is  loaded  into  ships  with  considerable  care, 
from  railway  cars  of  10  tons  capacity,  and  entire  carloads  are  not 
always  dumped  direct  into  the  holds  until  the  latter  are  in  part  filled 
and  the  height  of  the  fall  thus  reduced.  I  am  informed  that  with 
American  cx)al,  an  ordinary  practice  is  to  shoot  entire  carloads  into 
vessels,  and  as  our  cars  frequently  have  a  capacity  of  40  tons  instead 
of  10,  and  as  the  coal  itself  is  probably  more  friable  than  the  English, 
the  result  is  disastrous  to  the  appearance  of  the  merchandise,  especially 
from  the  European  point  of  view.  An  observer  of  American  and 
English  coals,  as  laid  down  here,  would  conclude  that  the  American 
was  extracted  with  a  minimum  of  hand  labor  and  a  maximum  of  powder, 
and  the  British  with  no  more  powder  than  necessary  to  loosen  the  vein. 

ANALYSIS  OF  BEST  CARDIFF  COAL. 

The  analysis  of  ^'Nixon's  Navigation,"  which  is  considered  the  first 
quality  of  Cardiff  coal,  gives  the  following  results:  Humidity,  0.15; 
volatile  matter,  12;  fixed  carbon,  84.30;  ashes,  3.55 — equals  100;  calo- 
rific power,  8,230  calories.  In  an  industrial  test  made  in  Marseilles  by 
the  Association  des  Appareils  d.  Vapeur,  at  the  shops  of  the  Compagnie 
G^n^rale  PVan^aise  de  Tramways,  this  coal  recently  gave  the  following 
results: 

Vaporization  in  liters  of  water  (at  the  temperature  of  alimentation)  per  kUogram  of  coed. 


Gross  car- 
bon. 

Pure  car- 
bon. 

Flmt  teirt 

10.36 
9.52 

11.27 

Second  test 

10.48 

This  analysis  and  these  tests  had  to  do  with  coal  of  extra  quality. 
Good  ordinary  Cardiff  coal  gives  12  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  of  volatile 
matter,  4  per  cent  to  6  per  cent  of  ash,  and  7,500  to  8,000  calories. 

PORT  CHARGES  AND   INLAND  PRICES. 

In  a  former  report*  I  explained  that  the  necessary  charges  for  coal 
intended  for  the  bunker  trade  amounted  to  86  cents  per  ton,  this  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  discharging,  custom-house  statistics,  lighterage,  and 
•    . 

^Advance  Sheets  No.  336,  January  28;  Consular  Reports  No.  221,  February,  1899. 
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incidental  expenses.  For  the  inland  trade  these  charges  amount  to 
$1.07  per  ton,  including  a  tariff  of  23  cents  and  charges  for  statistics, 
discharging  cargo,  cartage,  and  incidentals.  At  the  present  time,  Car- 
diff coal  for  inland  trade  is  quoted  at  $8.68  for  large,  $6.17  for  small; 
Newcastle  coal  at  $6.75  to  $7.72;  French  smithing  coal,  first  choice, 
from  the  Loire,  is  quoted  at  $9.65,  second  choice  at  $8.68,  coke,  $9.65 
to  $8.68.  Ordinary  French  coals  from  the  departments  of  Grard  and 
Bouches  du  Rh6ne  bring  from  $5.79  to  $7.33.  I  should  say  that  these 
published  prices  for  French  coal  were  considerably  over  those  actually 
obtained.  French  coal  for  navigation  must  pay  port  charges  equal  to 
those  estimated  for  foreign  coals. 

I  have  heretofore  referred  to  Schneider  &  Co.,  of  Creusot,  as  large 
consumers  of  coal.  This  is  the  great  iron  and  steel  concern  of  France, 
employing  something  over  12,000  men  directly,  and  the  same  firm  is 
now  building  extensive  furnaces  some  miles  west  of  this,  at  Cette.  My 
conviction  is  that  this  is  for  the  double  purpose  of  securing  Govern- 
ment contracts  and  cheaper  fuel  and  ore  than  can  be  obtained  in  the 
mterior  at  Creusot 

My  information  from  Cette  is  as  follows: 

The  house  of  Schneider  &  Co.,  of  Creusot,  have  manifested  the  intention  of  creating 
in  our  port  blast  furnaces  and  yards  for  naval  construction.  This  work  has  scarcely 
been  commenced,  and  it  will  probably  be  about  a  year  before  the  furnaces  are  com- 
pleted. Until  the  present  time,  Messrs.  Schneider  &  Co.  have  used  nothing  but 
French  coal,  but  the  greatly  diminished  quantity  procured  from  the  mines  at  which 
they  have  heretofore  been  served,  leads  to  the  prevailing  opinion  that  these  gentle- 
men will  be  obliged  to  import  their  coal  sooner  or  later.  According  to  many 
anthorities,  this  is  precisely  the  reason  why  our  port  has  been  chosen  for  the  new 
works.  However  this  may  be,  these  works  will  occasion  an  annual  importation  of 
300,000  tons  of  merchandise  and  an  annual  consumption  of  alx)Ut  100,000  tons  of  coal. 

At  this  moment  Cardiff  steam  coal  (not  the  best)  is  worth  at  this  port  40  francs 
(17.72)  per  ton,  including  a  freight  of  from  10  to  11  shillings  ($2.43  to  |2.67).  French 
coal  varies  from  35  to  38  francs  ($6.75  to  $7.33)  per  ton,  delivered  in  the  depot  at 
Cette.  Although  the  moment  is  badly  chosen  in  which  to  judge  of  prices,  we  can 
say  that  in  ordinary  times  Cardiff  coal  sells  at  from  4  to  5  franco  per  ton  more  than 
French  coal,  and  because  of  its  quality,  is  considered  cheaper  at  the  higher  price 
than  the  French  product.  Comprised  in  this  selling  price  of  40  francs  is  the  commis- 
aion  of  the  local  representative  or  agent,  which  is  perhaps  4  or  5  francs  (77  or  96 
cents)  per  ton. 

At  the  present  time  no  coke  is  imported  into  Cette,  and  domestic  coke  is  worth 
from  30  to  35  francs  ($5.79  to  $6.75)  per  ton  at  the  coke  ovens.  The  only  coke  on 
sale  is  that  produced  by  the  gas  works  of  the  city,  which  yield  from  4,000  to  5,000 
tons  annuaUy,  of  which  3,000  tons  are  marketed  in  Cette. 

Respectfully,  L.  S.  Nahmkns, 

Consular  Agent  of  the  United  States  at  Cette* 
VOL.  XXI,  PT  1 5 
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FROM  THE  GREATEST  PRIVATE   CONSUMERS  IN   FRANCE. 

I  also  have  had  a  letter  from  the  firm  of  Schneider  &  Co.,  doubtless 
the  largest  consumers  of  coal  in  France,  railway  companies  excluded, 
a  translation  of  which  I  submit: 

La  CRKUfloT,  March  24,  1900. 
RoBBRT  P.  Skinner,  Esq., 

Consul  of  the  United  States  of  AnierUxij  Marseilles. 

Sir:  We  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  19th,  making  different 
inquiries  on  the  subject  of  fuel,  questions  intended  to  facilitate  the  sale  in  France  of 
American  coal  and  coke.  Our  own  mines  furnish  to  us  a  part  of  the  fuel  required  for 
our  consumption;  we  buy  the  rest  at  mines  near  our  establishments  in  Creusot,  in 
the  basin  of  the  Loire,  the  Nord,  and  the  Pas  de  Calais.  Until  now  we  have  never 
employed  anything  but  French  coals.  In  September  of  last  year,  however,  we  did 
buy  a  small  quantity  of  Enghsh  coal,  now  being  delivered  to  us.  This  constitutes 
our  first  purchase  of  foreign  coal  for  almost  seventy  years,  during  which  our  Creusot 
works  have  been  in  operation.  This  purcha£»e,  however,  is  not  important  and  was 
destined  to  complete  the  tonnage  which  a  friendly  company  had  contracted  to  supply 
to  us  within  a  fixed  timej  and  which  the  said  company  had  been  unable  to  do  with 
its  own  product  because  of  temporary  difficulties.  Our  works  at  Cette  are  not  yet 
completed,  and  the  date  of  their  operation  depends  upon  many  circumstances.  As 
we  still  have  much  time  during  which  to  occupy  ourselves  with  the  question  of  sup- 
plying these  works  with  fuel,  we  are  not  able  at  this  date  to  indicate  to  you  our 
decisions.    We  will  return  to  that  question  later. 

One  can  procure,  generally  speaking,  throughout  France,  the  coals  and  cokes  nec- 
essary for  metalluigy  of  good  quality.  We  manufacture  ourselves  nearly  all  the  coke 
necessary  for  us.  We  sell  a  part  of  the  coal  that  we  mine  and  we  are  at  the  same 
time  sellers  and  buyers.  Thus  we  find  ourselves  in  a  special  situation  which  renders 
it  very  difficult  for  us  to  reply  to  your  questions  as  to  the  elevation  in  prices  and  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  that  we  recognize  in  the  possible  introduction  into 
France  of  coals  from  the  United  States.  We  ourselves  have  still  some  old  contracts 
closed  before  the  present  rise  in  the  market  and  having  a  certain  time  yet  to  run. 

The  cost  of  transportation  by  rail  from  Marseilles  docks  to  our  establishment  at 
Creusot  is  about  16  francs  45  centimes  ($3.17)  per  ton.  In  shipping  by  water  from 
Port  St.  Louis  de  Rome  to  Bois-bretoux,  our  port  upon  the  Canal-du-Centre,  thence 
by  our  own  lines  to  Creusot,  we  would  gain  about  2  francs  (38  cents)  per  ton  on  the 
price  above  mentioned. 

We  employ  combustibles  of  every  description,  anthracite  coals  and  free-burning 
smith  coals,  from  inferior  qualities  to  qualities  of  first  choice,  presenting  every  poasi- 
ble  variation  in  amount  of  ash  and  volatile  matter.  Consequently,  we  can  not  supply 
an  analysis  that  would  serve  as  a  basis  of  calculation.  You  will  note  from  the  pre- 
ceding, we  are  persuaded,  that  our  situation  is  most  peculiar.  En  r^sum4,  we  employ 
every  species  of  fuel  required  for  the  iron  and  steel  industry  and  imtil  this  time  have 
consumed  French  coals  exclusively,  apart  from  the  purchase  of  English  coal  before 
mentioned. 

We  had  thought  to  obtain  for  our  own  information  details  concerning  the  qualities 
and  prices  of  American  coals.  However,  a  preliminary  and  superficial  examination 
of  the  question  has  demonstrated  to  us  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  count  upon  that 
source  of  supply  because  of  the  rate  of  freight,  which  must  always  remain  rela- 
tively high,  between  the  United  States  and  Cette  or  Marseilles.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  we  are  now  disposed  to  examine  the  possibility  of  securing  American  coal,  not 
only  for  consumption  in  our  works  at  Cette,  when  the  latter  shall  be  in  operation,  but 
also  for  consumption  in  our  establishments  at  Creusot  at  periv  ds  when,  by  leaeon  of 
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certain  contingendee,  our  stocks  should  fail  us.  We  should  be  happy  if  the  study  of 
the  interesting  question  which  you  have  taken  in  hand  should  terminate  by  placing 
in  our  hands  from  your  compatriots  propositions  to  supply  coal  for  metallurgy,  deliv- 
ered franco  bord  in  the  United  States,  and  delivered  at  the  ports  of  Cette,  of  Mar- 
seilles, or  of  Port  St.  Louis  de  Rome.  You  will  find  us  always  disposed  to  take  such 
propositions  into  serious  consideration. 
With  our  thanks  in  advance,  receive,  dear  sir,  the  assurance  of  our  consideration. 

Schneider  &  Gib. 

Replying  directly  to  the  inquiry  of  a  Pittsburg  correspondent,  I 
should  say  that  no  coke  is  imported  into  Marseilles,  and  comparatively 
little  manufactured  in  France.  The  diflSculties*  in  the  way  of  trans- 
porting coal  from  America  are,  of  course,  still  more  prominent  in 
the  case  of  coke,  as  that  product  is  considerably  more  bulky  than  the 
other. 

WHAT  FOREIGN  WRITERS  SAY. 

In  their  letter  to  me,  with  which  I  have  begun  this  report,  Messrs. 
Worms  &  Co.  make  mention  of  a  number  of  inclosures,  which,  while 
for  the  most  part  very  long,  contain  no  very  important  facts  not 
already  known.  The  central  committee  of  the  collieries  of  France,  in 
its  circular  No.  1853,  dated  March  3,  estimates  at  160,000  tons  the 
quantity  of  American  coal  which  will  be  loaded  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  for 
Europe  during  March  and  April.  The  committee  divides  the  cost  of 
the  coal  sold  to  the  P.,  L.  and  M.  Railway  as  follows:  Price  per  ton  at 
the  mine,  $2.41;  land  transportation  of  389  miles  to  Newport  News, 
91  cents;  ocean  freight  to  Marseilles,  $3.61;  total,  $6.93.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  prevailing  price  for  bunkering  in  the  city  is  now 
$8.51  for  best  Cardiflf.  This  same  circular  says  that  while  the  freight 
from  Newport  News  to  Alexandria  for  a  shipment  is  $4.25,  the  average 
for  the  year  1899  from  Newcastle  to  Alexandria  was  $2.43,  and  is 
actually  $2.67.  The  circular  mentions  with  admiration  the  vast 
extension  of  the  American  producing  interest  and  the  economies 
resulting  from  the  aggregation  of  these  interests.     It  concludes — 

It  is  therefore  to  be  foreseen  that  the  trusts,  which  are  already  constituted  between 
the  collieries  and  the  railway  companies,  will  soon  be  extended  to  the  companies  of 
navigation.  The  commercial  movement  which  has  now  begun  will  increase  rapidly 
by  reason  of  the  exceptional  facilities  resulting  from  this  solidarity  of  interest  in 
lowering  the  above-stated  figures  for  Atlantic  freights. 

Another  French  writer,  Francis  Laur,  writing  to  L'Ecole  des  Mines 
et  de  la  Metallurgie,  issue  of  March  15,  reviews  much  more  coldly 
the  prospects  of  American  coal.     M.  Laur  says  in  conclusion: 

As  to  the  quality,  that  of  American  coals  is  notably  below  that  of  the  coals  of 
Cardiff,  which  remain  preeminent.  The  facts  for  American  bituminous  coal,  set  in 
a  dozen  words  in  so  far  as  they  concern  the  English  situation,  are  these:  Same  price, 
inferior  quality,  freights  very  uncertain.  One  may  conceive  that  in  a  critical 
moment,  in  an  hour  when  one  can  form  no  conception  of  the  future  of  the  coal 
market,  a  company  like  the  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean,  obliged  to  assure 
itself  by  some  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  against  any  new  event  in  the  market,  might 
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conclude  a  decoy  contract  But  it  is  entirely  improbable  that  these  commercial 
relations  can  continue  in  normal  times.  At  the  least  reduction  in  English  prices 
America  will  be  ruled  out  of  the  market.  This  first  operation  (with  the  Paris, 
Lyons  and  Mediterranean),  then,  will  probably  have  no  to-morrow. 

In  its  issue  of  February  24  the  Statist,  of  London,  notes  that  its 
prediction  of  two  months  previous — that  the  United  States  would  soon 
be  supplying  coal  to  Europe  and  South  America — has  been  actually 
realized.     It  says: 

At  the  present  moment  we  are  informed  that  good  bunkering  coal  can  be  obtained 
at  from  8s.  to  Os.  (|1.94  to  $2.19)  per  ton  at  American  porta  and  that  the  best  shipping 
coal  can  be  obtained  at  from  10s.  to  lis.  ($2.43  to  $2.67)  f.  o.  b.  No  coal  is  obtainable 
now  in  Great  Britain  at  any  such  figures.  The  cheapest  just  now  is  Scotch,  which  is 
not  suitable  for  all  markets,  and  costs  15s.  6d.  ($3.77)  f.  o.  b.,  whilst  Northumbrian 
steam  costs  ISs.  6d.  to  19s.  ($4.50  to  $4.62),  and  best  Cardiff  258.  to  266.  ($6.07  to 
$6.32).  *  *  *  Welsh  coal  is  undoubtedly  too  high,  and  will  have  to  come  down 
before  the  competition  of  Northumbrian,  Scotch,  and  American  coals,  and  the  exports 
of  American  coal  will  have  a  wholesome  effect  in  teaching  Welsh  coal  owners  and  col- 
liers that  best  Cardiff  is  not  the  indispensable  which  the  world  must  have  at  whatever 
price  the  producers  choose  to  put  upon  it  But  the  lai^  contracts  which  have  been 
made  in  England  and  Scotland  at  about  current  prices,  both  on  home  and  foreign 
account,  for  deliveries  over  the  year  must  have  a  lai^  effect  in  sustaining  for  some 
time  to  come  the  prevailing  high  prices.  As  a  general  countercheck  to  further 
advances  we  have  the  American  supply,  which  month  by  month  may  be  expected  to 
go  on  increasing,  and  we  are  among  those  who  believe  that  American  coal  haa  come 
to  stay. 

EUBOPE   EXPECTS  AMERICA  TO  SUCCEED. 

From  all  of  the  foregoing,  my  own  conclusion  is  that  if  we  seriously 
take  up  and  study  the  question  of  coal  export,  as  we  have  studied  out 
processes  for  reducing  the  cost  of  iron  and  steel,  by  eliminating  the 
half  dozen  commissions  which  under  existing  circumstances  must  go 
out  to  middlemen,  we  shall  not  have  to  retire  from  the  market,  in 
spite  of  the  several  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  In  the  export  trade 
Great  Britain  has  no  competitor  except  the 'United  States,  and  no  hope 
of  any  new  competitor  exists,  unle-ss,  possibly,  Abyssinia  should  come 
into  the  market.  It  is  reported  that  within  recent  months  the  Negus 
Menelik  II  gave  orders  to  his  chiefs  to  assemble  at  Addis-Ababa  sam- 
ples of  aU  the  "  black  stones  "  that  could  be  found  in  the  Empire.  An 
investigation  followed,  and  as  a  result  several  specimens  of  coal  were 
discovered,  and  the  opening  of  mine3  is  remotely  discussed. 

But  with  one  railroad  and  one  seaport,  Abyssinia  is  unlikely  to  be 
heard  from  during  the  present  decade.  Europeans  themselves  seem 
to  feel  that  American  enterprise  knows  few  bounds,  and  that  witii 
illimitable  coal  areas  to  draw  from,  the  mere  matter  of  a  thousand  or 
so  more  of  miles  of  ocean  to  traverse  than  our  nearest  competitor  will 
not  be  permitted  to  permanently  interfere  with  the  expansion  of  our 
e7q)orts  of  coal. 

Robert  P.  Skinner,  Consvl. 

Marseilles,  April  5, 1900. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL, 
COMPLAINT   CONCERNING   AMERICAN   COAL. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  the  following  letter,  which  voices  a  very  common 
criticism  throughout  Europe  of  American  coal.  I  find  that  many  per- 
sons who  are  disposed  to  regard  American  coal  as  vastly  inferior  to  the 
British  article  because  of  the  alleged  excess  of  fine  coal  and  dust  have 
obtained  their  information  by  hearsay;  and  there  is,  of  course,  a  con- 
siderable party  prepared  to  make  use  of  every  trivial  criticism  to  con- 
demn our  whole  product.  It  may  be  useful,  therefore,  to  our  miners 
and  exporters  to  learn  what  is  being  said  upon  this  side,  in  order  to 
guard  against  any  well-grounded  cause  for  complaint.  My  letter  is  as 
follows: 

St.  PfrrBRfiBURa,  May  7,  1900. 
Robert  P.  Skinnbb,  Esq., 

Consul  of  the  United  States f  Marseilles, 

Sir:  The  lively  interest  you  are  good  enough  to  take  respecting  the  import  of  coal 
from  your  country  into  Europe  induces  me  to  report  to  you  the  experience  I  have 
had  in  my  endeavor  to  promote  trade  in  this  section.  Thus  far,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
I  have  been  unable  to  induce  any  of  our  importers  to  seriously  attempt  a  purchase 
of  American  coal,  hecause  of  the  weak  and  brittle  quality  of  the  same.  They 
say,  as  far  as  they  know  it,  American  coal  is  so  soft  it  will  crumble  to  pieces  on 
the  merest  contact.  Being  from  the  beginning  shipped  with  an  unreasonable  quan- 
tity of  dust,  the  latter  so  increases  during  discharge  and  delivery,  on  account  of  the 
coal's  brittle  nature,  that  it  becomes  overwhelming  in  quantity  and  nearly  doubles 
the  price  of  the  coal,  as  the  large  quantity  of  dust  in  this  country  is  quite  useless 
and  a  heavy  burden,  causing  freight,  duty,  and  labor. 

This  being  the  case,  I  think  that  the  principal  thing  is  to  find  such  portions  of 
your  country  and  such  particular  mines  as  deliver  a  hard,  durable  coal,  same  as  * 
English  and  Scotch  coals,  and  not  beset  with  much  dust.     Unless  this  quality  can 
be  obtained,  I  am  afraid  the  prospects  of  an  importation  of  American  coal  into  this 
country  are  very  small. 

I  b^  to  remain,  sir,  very  respectfully, 


Marseilles,  May  15^  1900. 


A.  BlOhm. 
Robert  P.  Skinner,  Consul, 


NA1STE8. 

The  following  exti-acts  are  from  a  letter  by  ConHuI  Brittain,  of 
Nantes,  to  a  New  York  company,  which  has  received  a  copy: 

I  have  visited  the  head  oflSce  of  the  Compagnie  Blanzy  &  Ouest,  and 
find  the  director  much  interested  in  American  coals. 

As  to  the  financial  standing  of  the  company,  I  beg  to  inform  you 
that  consuls  are  not  permitted  to  give  a  rating.  However,  I  give  you 
the  names  of  some  of  the  leading  banks  in  the  city,  any  one  of  which 
will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  comply  with  your  request  in  that  respect: 
Comptoir  National  d'Escompte,  No.  8  Rue  Lafayette;  Credit  Lyonnais, 
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No.  4  Rue  Boileau;  Soci^t^  G^n^rale,  Place  Royale.  In  the  business 
directory  of  Nantes  the  company  is  quoted  as  having  a  capital  of 
2,400,000  francs  ($463,200.)  It  imports  annually  over  400,000  tons  of 
coal  from  Great  Britain.  In  addition  to  the  coal  trade  it  has  a  plant 
near  the  city  where  "briquettes  perfor^es,"  or  blocks  for  fuel,  are 
made,  in  part  from  pitch  and  coal  dust,  and  are  used  for  fuel  in  firing 
boilers,  and  also  for  domestic  use.  The  company  also  owns  steamers, 
but  they  are  used  exclusively  in  the  coasting  trade  of  the  firm. 

The  director,  Monsieur  Pergeline,  informs  me  the  company  is  very 
anxious  to  establish  trade  relations  with  American  coal  dealers.  Welsh 
coal  for  steam  and  domestic  uses  now  costs  about  23s.  ($5.49)  per  ton 
free  on  board  the  vessels  in  Cardiff,  to  which  must  be  added  about  4s. 
freight  to  Nantes  or  St.  Nazaire,  making  the  coal  cost  at  least  27s. 
($6.66)  on  board  ship  here.  He  further  states  that  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  coal  is  nothing  but  dust  when  it  reaches  Nantes.  He  wishes 
you  to  furnish  his  company  with  samples  of  a  good  quality  of  steam 
coal  and  also  of  coal  for  domestic  uses,  bituminous;  also  samples  of 
a  good  quality  of  anthracite.  The  samples  can  be  sent  from  New 
York  direct  to  Nantes  by  La  Compagnie  G^n^rale  Transatlantique 
Steamship  Line.  If  the  boxes  containing  the  samples  weigh  about  50 
kilograms  (110  lbs.)  each,  you  can  probably  send  them  at  a  less  expense 
through  the  American  Express  Company. 

The  Blanzy  &  Quest  Company  is  not  satisfied  with  the  quality  of 
anthracite  from  Great  Britain,  and  says  it  contains  a  stony  substance 
that  will  not  burn.  It  is  certainly  inferior  to  our  Pennsylvania  coal. 
Last  year.  Great  Britain  sent  1,077,350  tons  of  coal  to  this  port. 

The  people  here  are  turning  their  eyes  toward  America  and  are 
studying  our  resources. 

In  a  previous  report  (Advance  Sheets  No.  661,  February  23;  Con- 
sular Reports  No.  235,  April,  1900),  Consul  Brittain  said: 

Recently,  three  cargoes  of  American  cannel  coal  were  purchased  for 
this  port.  The  coal  comes  from  Virginia,  and  has  been  sold  to  the 
State  Railroad  Company.  It  is  used  in  manufacturing  gas  to  illumi- 
nate their  cars,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  coal  yields  a  large  percentage 
of  gas.  Cannel  coal  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  bituminous  in  the 
manufacture  of  gas  for  street  illumination,  as  it  adds  to  the  brilliancy 
of  the  light.  The  coal  above  referred  to  was  purchased  through  par- 
ties in  London  and  costs,  delivered  in  Nantes,  from  55  to  60  francs 
($10.62  to  $11.58)  per  ton. 

The  large  manufacturing  industries  located  here  make  the  market 
well  worth  investigating.  Railroad  and  water  transportation  facilities 
are  excellent.  The  largest  vessels  may  enter  the  harbor  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Loire,  and  vessels  of  4,000  tons  can  bring  their  cargoes  to 
Nantes,  where  they  may  be  discharged  directly  into  the  cars  of  two  of 
the  leading  milroads  of  .France.     Last  year  the  imports  of  coal  entered 
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at  St.  Nazaire  and  Nantes,  the  porte  of  the  Loire,  amounted  to 
1,077,359  tons. 

Albert  Brosseau,  of  No.  4  rue  Cambronne,  Nantes,  is  anidous  to 
correspond  directly  with  some  of  the  largest  producers  in  the  United 
States  of  cannel,  bituminous,  and  anthracite  coal.  I  also  give  the 
names  of  some  of  the  leading  coal  importers: 

Soci^t6  G^n^rale  de  Houilles  Aglom^r^s,  No.  8  Quai  Brancas. 

Compagnie  des  Charbons  et  Briquettes,  No.  3  place  de  la  Petite- 
HoUande. 

H.  Boutin,  Latour-d'Auvergne,  No.  35. 

Powell-Duffryn,  rue  J.  Jacques-Bousseau,  No.  6. 

Champenois,  Pont  Bousseau. 

Before  making  purchases,  these  parties  would  no  doubt  wish  to  have 
samples  and  tests  of  American  coal. 


NICE. 


The  total  consumption  of  coal  in  this  district  for  the  year  1899  was 
100,000  tons,  of  which  89,000  tons  came  from  England  and  the 
remainder  from  French  mines  situated  in  the  departments  of  the 
Bouches  du  Rhone,  Grard,  and  Loire.  The  qualities  preferred  here  up' 
to  the  present  time  appear  to  be  Newcastle  and  Cardiff  coals,  both 
bituminous,  the  former  being  used  to  get  up  steam,  and  the  latter, 
more  brittle  and  giving  less  calories,  besides  burning  more  slowly, 
being  used  afterwards.  It  would  appear  that  our  anthracite  coal  would 
meet  this  requirement  of  economy. 

The  duty  upon  coal  is  1.20  francs  ($0.23)  per  ton  and  port  charges 
28  centimes  ($0,054)  per  ton.  The  prices  of  English  coal  are  at  present 
the  highest  in  years.  I  have  been  informed  that  at  different  times 
before  the  present  advance  set  in,  Newcastle  and  Cardiff  coal  sold  at 
from  18s.  to  22s.  ($4.35  to  $5.31),  cost  and  freight,  on  board  steamer  at 
Nice.  The  custom-house  duty  and  port  charges  are  not  included  in 
prices  quoted,  as  they  are  paid  by  the  purchaser,  and  while  the  freight 
is  included  it  is  also  in  many  cases  paid  by  the  purchaser  here.  At  the 
present  moment  the  price  of  English  coal,  cost  and  freight,  on  board 
steamer  at  Nice,  is  30s.  ($7.24)  per  ton.  A  limited  quantity  of  English 
anthracite  coal,  as  well  as  French,  has  been  bought  here  at  26s.  ($6.30), 
cost  and  freight,  on  board  steamer  at  Nice.  There  being  no  American 
anthracite  here,  I  am  not  able  to  make  a  comparison  as  regards  the 
appearance  of  these  anthracites,  but  I  do  not  think  that  an  analysis 
would  fail  to  show  the  superiority  in  caloric  power  of  our  coal. 

During  the  past  few  months  the  attention  of  capitalists  has  been 
directed  to  coal  mines  in  this  district,  and  experimental  work  is  now 
going  on  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  quantity  likely  to  exist  and  the 
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continuity  of  the  layers.  I  have  examined  samples  of  this  coal,  and 
am  certain  that  as  bituminous  coal  goes  it  is  exceedingly  inferior.  I 
do  not  think  it  can  be  utilized  for  purposes  other  than  the  manufacture 
of  briquettes.  Of  course  up  to  the  present  time  I  have  been  enabled 
to  see  only  surface  samples  of  this  coal,  and  these  are  rarely  a  fair 
indication  of  what  may  be  found  at  a  certain  depth. 

The  principal  buyers  of  coal  in  this  city  are  J.  B.  Nial,  No.  20 
Cours  Saleya;  Beri  &  Durandy,  No.  3  Place  de  la  Libert^,  and  Mon- 
sieur le  Directeur  de  la  Compagnie  du  Graz. 

Prices  should  be  given  f .  o.  b.  in  the  United  States  and  the  freight 
to  Nice  mentioned.  The  maximum  tonnage  of  vessels  should  be  2,500 
tons,  and  they  should  not  draw  over  18  feet  of  water. 

Habold  S.  Van  Buren,  Conmtl. 

Nice,  April  26,  1900. 


PARIS. 


In  reply  to  a  New  York  correspondent,^  Consul-General  Gowdy 
writes  from  Paris,  May  23,  1900: 

The  only  coal  that  could  be  advantageously  sent  from  the  States  to  a 
port  comparatively  near  Paris  is  that  which  could  be  used  by  factories, 
which  should  give  the  following-analysis:  6i  per  cent  of  cinder,  75  per 
cent  of  carbon,  18i  per  cent  of  volatile  matter,  causing  an  evaporation 
of  8.6  liters  of  water  per  kilogram. 

A  hard  coal  will  give  the  best  requite  and  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  railway  companies. 

A  trial  lately  made  with  American  coal,  delivered  at  the  port  of  St. 
Nazaire  to  the  Orleans  Railway  Company  by  the  steamship  Mmerva^ 
has  given  the  following  restdts:  Cinders,  5.2  per  cent;  carbon,  74.2; 
volatile  matter,  20.6.  This  coal  gives  a  short  flame  and  leaves  a  light 
coke,  which  consumes  too  rapidly.  It  can  be  compared,  for  evapora- 
tion, to  a  good  Scotch  coal. 

For  delivery  of  coal  to  Paris  and  neighborhood,  the  most  advanta- 
geous port  is  Havre.  The  price  of  transport  from  Havre  to  Paris  per 
ton  of  1,000  kilograms  (2,205  pounds)  is  7  francs  ($1.35)  by  complete 
wagons  of  10  tons,  making  70  francs  ($13.51)  per  wagon.  Coal  can  be 
brought  up  the  Seine  by  barges  (special  service),  the  freight  from 
Havre  to  Paris  being  5.50  francs  ($1.05).  This  price  could  be  lowered 
by  making  a  conti*act  or  arrangements  with  the  barge  company  on  the 
Seine  or  the  canals. 

The  custom  duty  is  1.20  francs  (23  cents)  per  ton;  the  interior  tax, 
or  ** octroi,"  for  entry  in  Paris  is  7.20  francs  ($1.39).  This  latter  tax 
is  not  so  high  for  other  cities  in  France,  and  in  some  parts  does  not 
exist  at  all. 

*  To  whom  copy  of  the  letter  has  been  sent. 
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The  largest  consumers  of  coal  in  this  consular  district  are  in  the 
suburbs  of  Paris,  where  factories  are  found.  These  generally  use  coal 
from  the  north  of  France,  and  ako  large  quantities  from  Belgium 
(from  Charleroi,  Mons,  Namur,  Liege).  This  combustible  is  sold  at 
present  by  contracts  of  from  1,000  to  1,500  tons  per  annum  at  the 
price  of  25  francs  ($4.82)  per  1,000  kilograms  on  wagons  at  pit's 
mouth;  carriage,  custom  duties,  and  "octroi"  extra.  Coal  from  Car- 
diflf,  in  cargoes  of  2,000  tons,  without  contract,  is  quoted  at  present 
at  19s.  ($4.62)  to  21s.  ($5.10),  free  on  board,  the  average  freight  of 
1.20  francs  (23  cents)  from  Cardiff  to  Havre  being  extra. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  exact  figures  as  to  the  amount  of  coal  used  in 
Paris  and  suburbs,  but  it  can  be  calculated,  without  exaggeration,  at 
several  million  tons. 

A  dealer  in  this  city  is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  sell  at  the  port  of  arrival,  such  as  Havre,  St.  Malo,  St. 
Nazaire,  La  Rochelle,  etc.,  where  it  would  be  easy  to  place  a  good 
coal  similar  to  that  of  Cardiff.  The  consignments  could  then  be  sent 
to  the  industrial  towns,  such  as  Rouen  from  Havre,  Le  Mans  from  St 
Nazaire,  Bennes,  etc.,  from  St.  Malo. 

Sales,  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  merchants  here,  should  l>e  quoted 
at  a  price  delivered  into  barges  alongside  steamer  or  into  wagons  at 
railway  depot. 

According  to  the  present  ruling  prices,  the  quotation  should  not  be 
more  than  36  francs  ($6.94)  per  ton  (of  1,000  kilograms)  delivered  as 
above  at  Havre,  or  35  francs  ($6.75)  at  St.  Nazaire,  at  which  place  the 
sales  would  be  more  by  single  barge  loads  or  wagons.  Moreover, 
these  prices  should  be  reduced  in  proportion  for  large  consignments. 
It  is  simply  because  of  its  cost  that  the  Cardiff  coal  is  now  sold  so  little 
in  Paris. 


RITEIMS. 

Rheims  is  a  manufacturing  city  of  over  100,000  inhabitants,  and  the 
consumption  of  coal  for  steaming  purposes  is  large.  The  coal  used 
for  steaming  is  semibituminous,  and  most  of  the  large  manufacturing 
establishments  buy  directly  from  the  mines  in  the  northern  part  of 
France. 

This  coal  comes  by  canal,  and  it  cost,  one  ye^r  ago,  10  francs  ($1.93) 
per  1,000  kilograms  (2,204  pounds,  or  about  a  long  ton),  at  the  mines, 
and  15  francs  ($2.90)  for  the  same  quantity  delivered  at  Rheims. 

The  mine  owners  refuse  to  sell  at  the  mines  now  for  less  than  24 
francs  (4.63)  the  1,000  kilograms,  and  will  make  no  future  contracts 
for  lower  price. 

Some  of  the  manufacturers  have  contracts  for  sufficient  coal  to  last 
them  until  September  next  at  last  year's  prices,  but  they  find  it  impos- 
sible to  make  the  contractors  fulfill  their  engagements  promptly. 
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The  stock  of  coal  in  dealers'  hands  having  been  exhausted,  there  is, 
just  at  this  time,  a  great  scarcity  of  all  kinds  of  coal  in  the  city.  One 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  good  steaming  coal  at  from 
$5.60  to  $6  the  long  ton.  This  is  double  the  average  price  for  the 
last  ten  years. 

I  can  not  say  how  long  this  state  of  things  will  continue,  but  judg- 
ing from  the  firmness  of  the  holders  of  coal  and  their  reluctance  to 
name  prices  for  the  future,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  high  prices  would 
rule  for  some  time  yet. 

If  American  coal  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  in  Rheims,  the  question  of 
transportation  would  be  easy,  and  freights  ought  not  to  be  high. 
From  tide  water  in  the  United  States  coal  can  be  laid  down  in  Rheims 
with  one  handling.  Ocean  vessels  can  transfer  their  cargoes  directly 
to  canal  boats  at  the  port  of  Dunkirk,  and  from  there  they  can  be 
transported  to  this  city  at  a  cost  of  from  4  to  6  francs  (77  to  97  cents) 
per  ton. 

If  interested  parties  would  send  samples  of  their  coal  to  Gerard 
Marlier,  one  of  the  largest  coal  dealers  of  this  city,  and  state  the  price 
at  which  they  would  agree  to  deliver  it  at  Dunkirk,  I  could  soon  ascer- 
tain whether  contracts  could  be  made  for  future  delivery. 

Wm.  a.  Prickitt,  Coiisid. 

Rheims,  April  U^  1900. 


ROUBAIX. 

I  forward  a  report  from  Mr.  Benjamin  Morel,  consular  agent  at 
Dunkirk,  which  will  serve  as  a  supplement  to  my  report  of  February 
10,  1900.' 

In  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Morel,  the  lack  of  harbor  facilities  at  Dun- 
kirk will  act  as  a  bar  to  the  importation  of  increased  quantities  of  coal 
into  this  district,  as  the  average  rate  of  discharge  at  Dunkirk  is  from 
300  to  360  tons  per  day,  against  600  tons  in  other  ports. 

I  have  had  various  inquiries  lately  with  regard  to  American  coal, 
but  the  investigators  inform  me  that  the  present  high  prices  of  freight, 
added  to  duties,  render  the  importation  into  this  district  under  exist- 
ing conditions  unprofitable. 

On  January  17,  the  government  commission  met  in  order  to  consult 
as  to  proper  measures  for  alleviating  the  crisis  in  the  coal  industry. 
The  majority  reported  against  the  suspension  of  the  existing  duty, 
and  the  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Railway,  which  had  proposed 
on  December  17,  1899,  to  reduce  its  tariff  for  one  month  from  $2.40 
per  ton  to  $1.65  for  the  haul  between  Marseilles,  Cette,  and  the  basin 
of  the  Gard  to  the  Lyons  district,  withdrew  this  offer  on  January  12, 

» See  Ck^nsular  Reports  No.  236,  May,  1900;  Advance  Sheete  No.  684,  Mar.  22;  see 
also  pp.  77-78  of  this  volume. 
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at  the  close  of  the  St.  Etienne  strike.  This  action  modifies  for  the 
present  the  intention  of  those  here  desirous  of  importing  American 
coal. 

The  coal  used  in  this  district  is  from  the  Pas-de-Calais,  the  mines 
of  the  department  of  the  North,  47  in  number,  and  from  Belgiiun. 

W.  P.  Atwell,  Consul. 

BouBAix,  April  10,  1900, 


EEPOBT  FROM  DXJNKIBK. 

The  import  of  foreign  coal  into  this  district  has  been  as  follows: 

Tom. 

1896 60,000 

1897 60,000 

1898 75,000 

1899 81,000 

Coal  is  imported  from  United  Kingdom,  received  here  in  transit,  and  forwarded  to 
Faria,  about  nine-tenths  being  for  the  use  of  the  "Compagnie  du  Graz  Parisien"  and 
one-tenth  for  household  purposes. 

The  total  consumption  of  coal  is  about  150,000  tons:  two-thirds  for  industry,  one- 
third  for  household  use.     Bituminous  coal  comes  from  French  mines. 

The  present  price  is:  Coal  consumed  in  households,  28s.  ($5.81)  per  1,000  kilo- 
grams, including  the  town  duty,  which  is  2.50s.  (48  cents)  per  1,000  kilograms.  The 
price  of  coal  used  for  industry  is  much  lower  and  varies  according  to  the  kind.  Coal 
consomed  by  steamers,  23s.  (15.50),  delivered  into  bunkers.  This  is  supplied  by 
mines  about  70  kilometers  (43.4  miles)  from  Dunkirk.  The  supply  of  bunker  coal 
amounts  to  40,000  tons  per  year. 

The  scarcity  of  coal  is  specially  due  to  the  development  of  manufactures  and  great 
activity  in  the  various  metallurgic  industries,  and  high  prices  are  likely  to  be  main- 
tained for  sofne  time. 

The  great  objection  to  American  coal  is  the  price,  which  should  not  exceed  2l8. 
($5.11)  per  1,000  kilograms  delivered  into  lighters  free  of  dues.  Customs  duty  is  1.30s. 
(25  cents)  per  1,000  kilograms  (2,204.6  pounds). 

The  present  prices  of  British  coal,  25  to  268.  ($6.08  to  $6.32)  per  ton,  are 
prohibitive. 


ST.  [^TIEISTNE. 

Of  all  the  coal  beds  in  France,  that  of  the  Department  of  the  Loire 
is  perhaps  the  most  ancient.  In  any  case  it  might  be  called  the  cmdle 
of  the  coal  industry  m  central  France. 

The  Department  of  the  Loire,  although  reckoned  among  the  smallest 
in  France,  presents  to  the  geologist  a  great  variety  of  earths  of  very 
different  ages,  from  stratified  crystalline  rocks,  which  the  world  over 
constitute  the  substratum  of  fossil  earth,  to  the  oligocene  sediments 
which  almost  preceded  the  last  upheaval  of  the  Alps.  Mica  schist, 
granite,  and  porphyry  are  found  in  the  greater  part  of  the  department. 

The  coal  bed  in  particular  is  composed  of  three  alternating  kinds  of 
rock — sandstone  and  schist  of  the  feldspar  type,  sandstone  and  mica 
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schist,  and  argilophyre  (apyrous  clay).  The  length  of  the  coal  bed  is 
46  kilometers,  with  from  28  to  30  veins,  all  of  more  than  3  feet  in 
thickness. 

The  coal  is  in  general  very  good  and  is  superior  to  that  of -the  neigh- 
boring coal  beds.  However,  that  fact  is  counterbalanced  by  a  greater 
diflSculty  and  a  greater  cost  in  working. 

Under  present  conditions,  the  development  of  the  coal  industry  in 
this  region  would  seem  to  have  almost  attained  its  highest  degree,  and 
perhaps  this  should  not  be  regretted,  as  the  stock  of  coal  remaining  is 
not  very  considerable.  Every  year  about  3,000,000  tons  are  extracted, 
and  at  this  rate  it  is  computed  that  it  will  only  take  fifty  years  to  almost 
exhaust  the  district. 

The  coal  beds  of  St.  fitienne  comprise  three  levels — upper,  middle, 
and  lower.  The  first  consists  of  13  veins,  the  second  of  7,  while  the 
third,  the  most  important  of  the  system,  comprises  8  veins  of  a  thick- 
ness varying  from  4  to  40  feet. 

The  exportation  of  French  coal  does  not  exceed  1,000,000  tons  yearly. 

The  coal  production  of  France  being  insufficient  for  the  home  con 
sumption,  a  large  amount  has  to  be  imported  yearly  from  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  more  especially  from  England.     According  to  statistics 
for  1898,  the  amount  of  coal  thus  imported  exceeded  11,000,000  tons. 

Within  the  last  few  months,  encouraged  by  the  strikes  among  the 
miners  in  France  and  the  consequent  crisis  in  the  coal  industry  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  prolonged  war  in  South  Africa  on  the  other,  causing 
English  coal  to  advance  materially  in  price,  some  United  States  coal 
companies  have  begun  a  serious  attempt  to  secure  French  custom. 
It  is  thus  that  Marseilles  and  Bordeaux  have  seen  heavy  cargoes  of 
good  Virginia  coal  come  into  the  ports,  and  with  some  financial  suc- 
cess. However,  it  should  be  said  that  up  to  the  present  the  American 
coal  can  not  find  a  market  in  the  interior  of  France  because  the  expense 
of  transporting  it  to  any  distance,  added  to  the  price  per  ton  at  which 
it  is  sold,  gives  a  total  per  ton  a  good  deal  in  excess  of  the  price  of  the 
home  product  and  somewhat  higher  than  that  asked  for  English  coal. 

For  instance,  English  coal  sells  at  the  port  at  26  shillings  ($5)  per 
ton,  while  American  coal  is  offered  at  36  and  39  francs  ($6.94  and 
$7.52).  The  duty  at  the  port  is  1.50  francs  (29  cents)  per  ton,  and  the 
transport,  say  to  St.  fitienne  from  Marseilles,  a  distance  of  356  kilo- 
meters, is  14.05  francs  ($2.71);  consequently  American  coal  in  this 
region  would  cost  51.55  francs  ($9.95)  per  ton,  a  price  that  could  not  be 
entertained  here.  The  high  rate  of  transport  was  furnished  me  by  the 
railway  company,  which  also  informed  me  that  the  rumored  reduction 
of  rates  was  not  confirmed. 

However  that  may  be,  I  have  been  told  that  the  American  coal 
brought  to  the  French  ports  is  of  exceedingly  good  quality,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  cost  of  inland  transportation  it  would  find  a  ready  mar- 
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ket,  as  there  is  no  other  objection  to  it.  I  have  also  been  informed 
that  one  of  the  largest  railway  systems  in  France,  the  Paris-Lyons 
and  Mediterranean  Railway,  has  made  a  contract  for  50,000  tons  of 
American  coal  as  an  experimental  order. 

The  above  statements  have  been  furnished  me  by  the  largest  coal 
merchant  of  this  city,  who  also  allowed  me  to  examine  his  correspond- 
ence relative  to  the  subject  from  importers  in  Marseilles  and  Bor- 
deaux in  the  effort  to  sell  coal  to  him  on  terms  mentioned,  which  makes 
plain  the  sole  reason  why  the  American  offers  were  rejected. 

The  foregoing  refers  to  coal  other  than  anthracite.  Anthracite  is 
not  produced  in  this  district,  and  is  purchased  from  the  department  of 
the  IsSre  and  from  abroad. 

As  in  the  case  of  soft  coal,  the  price  of  anthracite  has  been  advanced 
this  winter,  and  at  present  it  is  retailed  at  4.80  francs  (93  cents)  per 
100  kilograms  (220  lbs.).  The  quality  of  anthracite  marketed  in  this 
district  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  Pennsylvania  product.  It  is  largely 
used,  and  the  better  article  would  find  favor  if  prices  could  be  met. 
However,  as  in  aU  cases,  the  introduction  must  begin  at  the  seaports, 
and  from  there  the  future  markets  must  be  developed. 

Hilary  S.  Brunot,  Cormd. 

St.  ]6tienne,  AjyHl  m,  1900. 


FRENCH   COAL  INDUSTRY. 

The  following  details  as  to  the  production  and  importation  of  coal 
in  France  were  printed  in  Consular  Reports  No.  236,  May,  1900 
(Advance  Sheets  No.  684,  March  22). 

Consul  Covert,  of  Lyons,  says:  The  area  of  coal  territory  in  France 
covers  1,572,048  acres.  These  mines  are  in  the  departments  of  the 
Nord;  of  the  Pas-de-Calais,  immediately  adjoining  the  Nord;  the 
Loire,  in  the  center  of  France,  St.  Etienne  being  its  largest  city; 
the  Gard,  in  the  southeast;  the  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  between  the  two  rivers 
from  which  it  derives  its  name,  where  the  Creusot  and  other  great 
metallurgical  establishments  are  located;  the  Allier,  in  the  center  of 
France,  and  Auvergne,  in  the  southeast.  The  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren employed  in  these  mines  number  125,(K)0;  their  total  wages 
amount  to  from  162,000,000  to  170,000,000  francs  ($29,336,000  to 
$32,810,000). 

The  annual  coal  output  of  France  is  about  two-thirds  of  it^  consump- 
tion. The  railroads  in  France  consume  annually  about  4,600,000  tons, 
the  metallurgical  establishments  6,000,000  tons,  the  mining  industry 
3,000,000  tons. 

It  is  asserted,  but  not  authoritatively,  that  France  can  greatly  aug- 
ment her  output  of  coal.  The  more  general  opinion  is  that  the  country 
will  have  to  look  for  her  coal  supply  to  the  United  States  and  other 
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lands,  where  there  are  rich  mines  yet  untouched.  Some  of  the  French 
mines  now  worked  are  very  deep  and  are  often  flooded.  The  cost  of 
pumping,  timbering,  and  bracing  averages  15  cents  per  ton  in  France 
against  4  cents  in  England.  The  deepest  coal  pits  in  Fi-ance  are  in  the 
Gard,  where  the  miners  descend  800  meters  (nearly  2,600  feet). 

Consul  Atwell,  of  Roubaix,  gives  the  following  comparative  table  of 
importations  for  1898  and  1899: 


Country. 

1888. 

1899. 

Coal: 

' 

Tom, 
4,702,436 
3,642,738 

717,787 
7,825 

Ton%. 
5,924,500 

Belgiuin 

8,709,290 

German  V 

7641820 

other  countries - -- 

8,810 

Total 

9.070,436 

10,467,420 

Coke: 

Belgium 

641,288 
724,775 
22,125 

653,480 

Germany  

7S6,5!iO 

other  countries - - - 

86,580 

Total 

1,388,188 

1,428,610 

GERMANY. 


GEKERAIi  REPORT. 


In  compliance  with  instructions  dated  March  10,  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  I  have  to  submit  the  following  information  concerning 
the  supply  of  and  demand  for  coal  in  Germany,  in  addition  to  the 
previous  reports  of  February  1  and  13  from  this  ofBce  on  the  same 
subject/ 

The  publication  of  those  and  other  concurrent  reports  has  led  to  con- 
siderable correspondence  from  parties  in  the  United  States,  nearly  all 
of  which  relates  to  offers  of  unimproved  coal  lands  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  and  Tennessee,  more  or  less  remote  from  railway 
or  other  communication  with  tide  water.  The  fact  that  there  has  been 
and  is  still  an  unusual  dearth  of  coal  in  Germany  and  Russia  seems  to 
have  been  accepted  mainly  as  a  hint  that  there  must  be  capitalists  here 
who  are  ready  to  come  to  the  United  States,  buy  coal  lands,  open 
mines,  build  branch  railroads,  and  make  freight  contracts  with  exist- 
ing lines  to  seaports  in  order  that  Gennany  may  obtain  at  some  future 
time  a  supply  of  American  coal.  This  is  neither  apparent  nor  prob- 
able. What  Germany  wants,  and  is  ready  to  pay  a  fair  market  price 
for,  is  coal;  not  undeveloped  coal  lands  in  the  interior  of  the  United 
States  or  any  other  foreign  country.  The  industries  of  this  country 
are  widely  developed  and  are  now  in  full  activity;  they  employ  so 
fully  all  the  available  capital  that  money  is  more  scarce  and  generally 
dearer  here  than  in  England  or  the  United  States,  and  for  this  and 

>See  Ck>n8ular  Reporte  No.  236,  May,  1900;  Advance  Sheets,  No.  674. 
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other  reasons  German  capitalists,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  are  not 
looking  for  mining  investments  abroad. 

The  fact  may  as  well  be  realized  at  the  outset,  that  if  the  United 
States  are  ever  to  have  the  important  coal  export  trade  to  which  our 
counti-y  is  entitled  by  reason  of  its  geographical  position,  limitless 
supply,  and  facilities  for  cheap  inland  transport,  the  work  of  develop- 
ing such  commerce  must  be  done  not  by  foreigners  but  by  Ameri- 
cans. If,  as  appears  to  be  the  fact,  they  have  not  the  facilities,  the 
surplus  mining  capacity,  the  cheap  transportation  to  tide  water,  and 
the  colliers  to  carry  the  coal  oversea,  then  these  things  must  be  created 
and  built  by  Americans  or  they  must  be  content  to  stay  out  of  the 
game.  If  they  have  not  the  enterprise  and  courage  to  undertake  it, 
because  there  is  for  the  moment  an  active  demand  for  coal  at  home, 
they  can  hardly  expect  foreigners  who  are  busy  with  their  own  affairs 
to  come  and  take  such  a  task  off  their  own  hands. 

Europe  needs  now  and  will  in  future  continue  to  need,  in  greater  or 
less  degree,  the  coal  that  America  has  in  profuse  abundance.  The 
problem  is  reduced  from  the  outset  to  one  of  transportation,  and  for  this 
the  facilities  will  in  the  main  have  to  be  created.  In  all  recent  corre- 
spondence on  this  subject,  but  one  letter  has  been  received  from  the 
United  States  which  makes  a  definite  proposition  that  can  be  submitted 
to  a  German  importer.  This  is  the  offer  of  a  firm  at  New  York  to 
deliver  bituminous  screened  gas  and  steam  coal  of  good  quality  on 
shipboard  at  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore  for  $2.50  per  ton.  But  no 
hint  is  given  of  what  transportation  to  Hamburg,  Bremen,  or  Rotter- 
dam will  cost,  whether  vessels  are  available,  or  how  soon  any  given 
quantity  can  be  delivered.  The  whole  question  of  ocean  freights  is 
left  to  be  figured  out  by  the  importer  in  an  interior  city  of  Germany, 
and  having  done  his  best  by  cable  and  letter  to  inform  himself,  he  finds 
that  the  coal,  when  it  should  arrive,  would  cost,  delivered  at  Berlin, 
rather  more  than  Silesian  soft  coal,  which  can  now  be  obtained  here  on 
large  contracts  for  $4.64  per  metric  ton.  Had  the  American  dealer 
looked  up  the  price  and  conditions  of  freight  himself  and  given  a  price 
free  on  shipboard  at  a  German  port,  there  might  have  been  a  chance  for  a 
trade,  as  many  Gennan  dealers  and  manufacturers  would  like  to  make 
a  definite  trial  of  American  coals,  but  they  are  accustomed  to  have  coal 
and  other  supplies  offered  to  them  here  or  on  shipboard  in  German 
ports,  and  are  not  adepts  in  freight  rates  hitherward  from  foreign 
countries. 

Moreover,  the  exigencies  of  the  South  African  war  and  other  demands 
have  absorbed  for  the  moment  so  large  a  proportion  of  British  ton- 
nage that  the  vessels  of  other  nations  are  busily  employed,  freights 
are  high,  and  shipping  scarce  and  exacting  as  to  i*ates. 

From  all  that  the  present  episode  has  shown,  it  would  seem  that 
before  the  export  coal  trade  of  the  United  States  can  become  strong. 
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independent,  and  therefore  permanent,  there  will  have  to  be  built  a  class 
of  colliers  specially  adapted  to  that  service.  The  situation  is  much 
the  same  as  when  the  ore  and  coal  trade  between  the  upper  and  lower 
ports  of  the  Great  American  lakes  was  handled  by  schooners  of  400  to 
600  tons.  The  steam  barge,  carryine:  several  thousand  tons,  easily 
handled  by  a  small  crew  and  of  minimum  cost  in  relation  to  tonnage, 
came  upon  the  scene  and  the  schooners  disappeared,  or  were  driven 
into  higher  classes  of  freightage. 

The  tank  steamer  saved — one  might  almost  say  created — ^the  export 
peti'oleum  trade  to  European  countries  where  it  met  the  competition 
of  the  Russian  product.  It  is  for  the  marine  constructors  of  the  United 
States  to  devise  a  collier  for  the  trans- Atlantic  coal  traflSc,  which  will 
surely  come  when  provision  is  madg  for  it — ^a  vessel  of  large  carrying 
capacity,  low  cost  of  construction,  with  sufficient  engine  power  to 
steam  7  or  8  knots  an  hour  and  give  steerageway  in  all  weathers, 
equipped  vrith  the  best  machinery  for  handling  cargo,  and  with  mini- 
mum requirements  as  to  size  of  crew  and  consequent  operating  expenses, 
a  vessel  in  short,  built  specially  for  the  export  coal  trade,  and  which 
will  do  for  it  what  the  tank  steamer  has  done  for  petroleum  and  the 
steam  barge  for  the  ore  and  coal  trade  of  the  lakes. 

If  the  great  coal-carrying  railroads  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia  were  equipped  with  a  fleet  of  such  vessels  and  could  give  a 
through  rate  on  coal  from  the  mines  to  foreign  ports,  the  problem 
would  be  solved. 

THE   PRESENT  SITUATION  IN   GERMANY. 

Since  the  last  reports  on  this  subject  were  submitted,  the  situation 
in  respect  to  coal  supply  in  Germany  has  undergone  some  inevitable 
modifications.  The  use  of  brown  coal  has  greatly  increased,  and  that 
industry  is  now  in  a  condition  of  unprecedented  activity.  Brown  coal 
has  been  found  available  for  many  purposes  to  which  it  had  not  pre- 
viously been  applied,  and  it  is  likely  that  this  larger  employment  of  a 
lower  and  cheaper  gi-ade  of  fuel  will  continue  after  the  normal  supply 
and  prices  of  bituminous  coal  have  been  restored. 

Germany  and  Luxembourg  mined  during  the  year  1899, 101,621,866 
tons  of  bituminous  coal,  which  had  an  average  value  at  the  mine  of 
$1.85  per  ton,  and  34,202,561  tons  of  brown  coal,  valued  at  55  cents 
per  ton.  During  the  same  year  there  was  imported  6,220,418  tons  of 
coal,  of  which  4,873,554  tons  came  from  Great  Britain,  the  remainder 
from  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Austro-Hungary.  The  miners'  strike  in 
Austria  began  in  January  of  this  year  and  continued  ten  weeks,  dur- 
ing which  period  the  reserve  stocks  were  exhausted  and  the  industries 
of  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  Silesia  were  for  a  time  seriously  embarrassed, 
many  large  works  being  compelled  to  shut  down  for  want  of  fuel. 
Thereupon,  the  great  syndicate  which  controls  the  mining  of  coal  ia 
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Gei-manv  suspended  provisionally  its  restrictions  limiting  the  amount 
permitted  to  be  mined,  with  the  result  that  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1900,  there  was  a  net  increase  of  4.68  per  cent  in  the  output 
of  the  German  mines. 

The  import  statistics  for  March  this  year  are  not  yet  accessible,  but 
the  coal  impoiis  for  January  and  February  reached  734,977  tons, 
against  707,337  tons  during  the  same  two  months  in  1899,  and  670,373 
tons  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1898.  The  import  from  Great 
Britain  was  509,408  tons  during  the  first  two  months  of  1899,  and 
561,167  tons  during  the  same  period  this  year.  Since  the  beginning 
of  March,  however,  imports  of  British  coals  began  to  show  the  effect 
of  high  prices  and  deficient  supply,  though  there  seems  less  reason 
now  than  six  months  ago  to  suppose  that  England  will  be  unable  to 
supply  this  year  nearly  the  usual  amount  of  coal  for  expoii;  to 
Germany. 

Prices  are  considerably  higher  than  the  usual  rates  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  Dealers  here  are  now  willing  to  pay  30  marks  ($7.14)  per 
ton  for  English  anthi-acite  delivered  at  Berlin,  which  they  retail  for 
2.30  marks  per  centner  ($10.94  per  ton)  in  quantities  of  half  a  ton  or 
less,  2.20  marks  per  centner  ($10.47  per  ton)  in  lots  of  one-half  to  3 
tons,  and  $10  per  ton  for  quantities  from  3  to  20  tons. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  is  no  American  anthmcite  in  this 
market.  A  cargo  was  sent  here  for  trial  about  four  years  ago,  but 
proved  too  "stony ;"  that  is,  contained  so  large  a  percentage  of  sili- 
ceous material  that  it  formed  clinkers,  clogged  grates,  and  dissatisfied 
eonsmners,  so  that  the  experiment  was  not  repeated.  When  again 
American  anthracite  is  exported  to  Germany,  it  should  be  only  of  the 
purest  and  best  quality. 

English  bituminous  coal  is  now  offered  by  agents  in  cargo  lots  to 
Berlin  dealers  at  28  marks  ($6.66)  per  metric  ton  delivered  here,  and 
as  stocks  are  everywhere  in  Germany  practically  exhausted,  dealers 
who  seek  to  keep  up  their  trade  are  buying  for  temporary  supply  at 
this  unusual  rate.  How  long  it  will  hold  can  only  be  conjectured,  but 
experienced  judges  expect  that  coal  will  be  costly  in  Germany  during 
the  remainder  of  the  present  year.  The  pinch  of  the  past  three  months 
has  cleared  out  the  usual  surplus,  so  that  dealers  and  consumers  of  all 
classes,  from  ironmasters  to  private  families,  are  living,  in  respect  to 
coal  supply,  from  hand  to  mouth. 

Certain  American  newspapers,  commenting  on  the  present  situation, 
state  that  ''coal  shipped  by  the  operators  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
is  being  laid  down  at  Hamburg  for  $3  50  per  ton,  as  an  outside  figure." 
River  freights  from  Hamburg  to  Berlin  fluctuate  somewhat,  but  the 
present  rate  of  3.30  marks  (78i  cents)  per  ton  is  a  fair  average  for 
the  year.     If  the  foregoing  statement  is  true,  American  soft  coal 
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should  be  landed  here  for  $4.28  (or  18  marks)  per  ton,  which  is  10 
marks,  or  $2.38,  below  the  current  demands  of  the  agents  of  English 
soft-coal  operators,  and  1.50  marks,  or  36  cents,  below  the  current  Berlin 
price  of  Silesian  coal  of  the  grade  used  for  manufacturing  and  house- 
hold purposes. 

Frank  H.  Mason,  Consul- General. 
Berlin,  April  12^  1900. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  REPORT, 
LATEST   ASPECTS   OF  THE   GERMAN -AMERICAN   COAL  TRADE. 

Since  the  date  of  last  report  from  this  consulate,  the  situation — in 
respect  to  the  coal  export  traffic  from  the  United  States  to  Germany 
and  Russia — has  cleared  somewhat,  as  practical  men  begin  to  realize 
more  exactly  what  is  possible  with  present  shipping  facilities  and  what 
is  not.  The  demand  for  household  coal  has  declined  with  the  wanner 
spring  days;  the  agents  of  English  coal  operators  have  been  unusually 
active,  the  mines  of  Germany  and  Austria  are  working  to  their  highest 
capacity,  and  under  these  combined  influences  prices  are  slowly  reced- 
ing toward  their  normal  level. 

The  best  English  gas  coals  are  now  offered  in  Berlin  for  23s.  ($5.49) 
per  ton  delivered  here.  Cardiff  semibituminous  coal  commands  the 
same  price.  Northumberland  steam  coal  of  small  size  brings  19^8. 
($.74)  and  British  screened  nut  anthracite  34s.  ($8.26)  per  ton.  At 
Hamburg,  West  Hartley  coal,  which  was  quoted  as  high  as  25s.  ($6.08) 
during  the  pinch  of  a  month  ago,  can  now  be  had  in  cargo  lots  for  19s. 
($4.62),  free  on  board  at  that  port. 

No  American  coal  has  been  received  at  Berlin,  nor  is  there  any 
present  prospect  of  any.  A  highly  intelligent  and  enterprising  mer- 
chant who  left  here  for  the  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  stringency 
in  early  March,  hoping  to  make  purchases  for  immediate  importation, 
has  returned  with  the  information  that  bituminous  coals  of  the  quali- 
ties suitable  for  export  to  Germany  cost  on  shipboard  at  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  $2.50  per  ton,  and  that  when  to  this  is  added  the  16s. 
($3.89)  now  demanded  as  freight  from  those  ports  to  Hamburg  or 
Bremen,  the  cost  becomes  prohibitive. 

During  the  past  week,  an  agent  of  a  coal  company  at  Baltimore 
which  mines  3,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum  in  western  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  has  been  here  and  found  the  principal  dealers  ready  and 
willing  to  buy  at  the  prices  which  are  being  paid  for  corresponding 
grades  of  English  and  Silesian  coals,  but  here  again  the  cost  of  sea 
freight  interferes  fatally,  and  the  problem  reverts  to  its  original  and 
inevitable  proportions,  a  question  of  transportation,  for  which  no 
adequate  facilities  now  exist,  and  for  which  they  must  be  created  before 
American  coal  exports  can  become  important  or  permanent. 

It  remains,  therefore,  to  state  concisely  the  conditions  upon  which 
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this  new  enterprise — if  it  be  undertaken  seriously — will  be  based,  and 
certain  facts  which,  being  likely  to  remain  permanent,  should  be  kept 
constantly  in  sight.  Any  plan  for  coal  exports  to  Europe  should 
include  not  only  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Rotterdam,  but  the  ports  of 
the  Baltic,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Black  Sea,  for  Russia,  equally 
with  Germany,  is  likely  to  need  a  supply  of  imported  coal  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  question  of  return  freights  is  also  important  and 
should  be  cx)nsidered  as  part  of  the  general  proposition,  which  includes 
primarily  the  following  elements: 

/.  The  JciTUjbt  of  coal  best  adapted  to  European  markets, — For  the 
general  trade  in  Germany,  the  supply  of  fuel  for  household  use  and 
ordinary  purposes  of  manufacture,  the  hard,  bright,  clean  block  coals 
of  western  Pennsylvania  would  represent  the  standard  quality.  Such 
coals  contain  from  58  to  60  per  cent  of  lixed  carbon,  about  36  per  cent 
of  volatile  matter,  and  4  to  6  per  cent  of  ash.  They  have  a  glistening 
surface  and,  what  is  most  important,  stand  the  long  journey  by  rail 
and  water  without  being  reduced  to  slack.  When  contracts  are  made 
for  a  permanent  supply  to  German  manufacturers,  softer  coals  will  be 
available,  according  to  the  special  use  intended,  whether  for  gas,  steam, 
coking,  or  other  purposes,  but  coal  to  be  handled  by  retail  dealers 
should  be  hard  and  retain  as  high  a  percentage  of  lump  as  is  possible. 

IL  The  question  of  transportation, — Coals  of  the  quality  just 
described  will  bear,  at  present  market  prices,  an  ocean  freight  rate  of 
$2.50  per  ton  to  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Stettin,  all  of  which  are  ports 
accessible  to  vessels  of  deep  draft.  But  for  the  normal  trade  of  the 
future  the  sea  freight  must  be  reduced  to  an  average  not  exceeding  $2 
per  ton,  which,  added  to  the  cost  of  production  and  delivery  at  seaport, 
would  enable  American  coals  to  meet  all  competitors  in  European 
markets.     Is  this  possible,  and,  if  so,  how? 

Assuming  that  the  present  prohibitive  rate  of  16s.  per  ton  will 
convince  American  coal  operators  and  coal  railway  managers  that  the 
coasting  schooner  and  tramp  steamer  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  handle 
the  future  coal  export  trade  of  our  country,  and  that  a  special  class  of 
colliers  will  be  built  for  that  purpose,  can  they  exist  on  a  general  $2 
rate  to  European  ports?  This  will  probably  depend,  in  some  measure, 
on  the  amount  of  bulk  freights  which  they  can  secure  for  the  return 
trip.  English  coal  now  comes  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen  for  4  to  5s. 
(|0.97-$1.21)  per  ton  in  steamers  which  take  no  back  freight,  but 
return  in  water  ballast,  making  the  round  trip  in  about  one  week. 
Similarly  it  was  found  that  steamers  and  barges  on  the  Great  Lakes 
could  pay  dividends  on  a  60-cent  rate  on  ore  from  the  Superior  mines 
to  lower  lake  ports  without  return  freight.  But  for  trans-Atlantic 
round  trips  of  several  weeks'  duration,  the  element  of  homeward-bound 
cargo  is  too  important  to  be  ignored  in  the  calculation. 

Most  exports  from  Germany  to  the  United  States  are  of  manufac- 
tured merchandise,  which  is  sent  by  fast  steamers  and  pay  the  high 
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rates  which  are  charged  for  such  service.  There  remain  as  heav}"  bulk 
freights,  in  respect  to  which  rapid  transit  is  unimportant,  Portland 
cement,  of  which  this  country  shipped  to  the  United  States  22^,838 
tons  in  1899,  potash  fertilizing  salts,  150,000  tons,  besides  chamotte- 
stone,  spiegeleisen,  and  various  other  articles,  the  export  of  which 
would  be  largely  increased  if  a  permanent,  reliable  rate  of  $1  or  $1.20 
per  ton  could  be  guaranteed.  From  Black  Sea  ports  would  come 
manganese  ores,  from  the  Greek  Islands  certain  minerals,  for  which  a 
cheap  freight  rate  is  essential.  Mineral  waters  from  the  Rhine  Valley, 
already  an  important  item  of  export,  would  form  another  contribution 
to  the  freight  list  of  the  returning  collier,  and  other  articles  of  low 
value  in  relation  to  bulk  would  be  added  when  once  the  opportunity 
of  cheap,  regular  freights  were  offered.  Could  the  collier  of  6,000  to 
10,000  tons  burthen,  specially  designed  for  the  foreign  trade  and  oper- 
ated vrith  minimum  outlay  for  crew  and  other  expenses,  live  on  an 
outward-bound  coal  rate  of  $2,  and  a  return  rate  for  bulk  freights  of 
$1  to  $1.50  per  ton?     This  is  the  problem  in  a  nutshell. 

In  the  construction  of  colliers  for  the  European  trade,  note  should 
be  made  of  the  fact  that  while  ports  on  the  North  Sea  can  receive 
steamers  of  any  ordinary  draft,  some  of  those  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Black  seas,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Baltic  (with  the  exception  of  Stettin), 
are  often  unsafe  for  vessels  of  greater  draft  than  15  feet. 

In  the  development  of  a  future  expoii;  coal  trade,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  mines  and  ports  of  the  Southern  States  will  play  an  impoilant 
part.  During  the  present  episode  there  has  been  widely  reprinted  by 
the  German  press,  with  approving  comments,  a  definite  but  somewhat 
incredible  story  which  came  from  high  sources  in  the  United  States, 
to  the  effect  that  a  syndicate  headed  by  an  important  bank  in  Ix)ndon 
had  on  the  14:th  of  April  closed  a  contract  for  the  deliverj'^  of  2,000,000 
tons  of  Alabama  coal  at  New  Orleans,  at  a  cost  of  75  cents  per  ton  at 
the  mines  and  50  cents  by  rail  from  mine  to  seaport.  This,  if  true, 
would  give  a  net  cost  on  shipboard  $1  per  ton  cheaper  than  any- 
thing yet  offered  at  North  Atlantic  ports,  and  the  story  goes  on  to  say 
that  English  steamers  have  already  been  chartered  by  the  syndicate  to 
transport  this  coal  to  European  ports  and  to  coaling  stations  in  the 
South  Atlantic  which  are  now  supplied  from  British  mines. 

From  whatever  point  the  subject  may  be  viewed,  it  can  not  be 
doubted  that  the  present  dearth  and  high  ox)st  of  coal  in  Europe  has 
opened  to  American  coal  operators,  railway  managers,  and  shipowners 
an  opportunity  for  export  traffic  which  they  have  hitherto  but  dimly 
recognized,  and  which  they  vrill  grasp  and  develop  with  the  energetic 
and  intelligent  enterprise  which  they  have  shown  in  mining,  handling, 
and  transporting  coal,  ore,  and  other  minerals  within  the  frontiers  of 
the  United  States. 

Frank  H.  Mason,  Consvl-Oeneral. 

BERLIN,  April  26,  1900. 
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AIX  LA   CHAPEIiIiB. 

Upon  careful  inquiry,  I  find  that  no  foreign  coal  is  imported  into 
this  district.  A  representative  of  English  coal  mines  canvassed  all 
industries  in  this  city  and  surroundings  a  year  ago,  but  did  not  succeed 
in  placing  any  onlers. 

There  are  coal  mines  within  6  miles  of  the  city  limits,  and  most  man- 
ufacturei*s  buy  direct  from  mines  and  always  fix  price  per  car  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  manufacturers  use  the  coal  as  brought  to  surface 
from  mines  and  dumped  direct  into  cars,  it  averaging  30  per  cent  large 
lump,  40  per  cent  egg,  and  30  per  cent  fine  or  ''screenings."  It  is 
semianthracite,  very  easily  ignited,  requiring  little  draft,  and  is  a  very 
good  steam  coal.  For  domestic  purposes,  with  the  kind  of  stoves  in 
use,  it  is  also  very  satisfactory. 

The  source  of  supply  is  what  is  known  as  the  River  Wurm  district. 
I  have  beefi  trying  for  some  time  to  learn  the  surface  area  of  coal  beds, 
thickness  of  veins,  and  area  of  unmined  or  estimated  coal,  but  have  not 
succeeded. 

The  output  in  1899  was  1,848,164  tons;  coke,  258,561  tons;  bri- 
quettes, 33,519  tons.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  and  about 
mines  is  6,870  men  and  boys  and  16  women. 

About  20  miles  from  the  city  there  is  a  large  deposit  of  what  might 
best  be  termed  slack  or  coal  dirt,  and  from  this  is  manufactured  a 
great  quantity  of  briquettes. 

There  have  recently  been  two  new  discoveries  of  coal  within  one  hour 
from  this  city,  both  in  Holland.  As  near  as  I  can  learn,  it  is  a  contin- 
uation of  the  Wurm  district  deposit. 

The  principal  mining  company  operating  in  this  vicinity  is  the 
"Vereinigungs  Gesellschaft,"  working  possibly  20  shafts;  the  *'Esch- 
weiler  Bergwerke,"  operates  about  10  shafts. 

The  following  wholesale  prices  are  given  me  by  a  coal  dealer  in  this 
city: 


Description. 


Price. 


United  States 
equivalent. 


10  tons  Imnp  coal  on  car  at  mines*  with  a  thirty-day  credit 

10  tons  containing  70  per  cent  lump 

10  tons  containing  60  per  cent  lump  

10  tons  containing  30  per  cent  lump 

10  tons  all  fine  or  dust  or  screenings 

10  tons  washed  and  screened  ^[g 

10  tons  washed  and  screened  best  nut 

10  tons  washed  and  screened  best  mixed 

10  tons  briquettes,  for  bakers' use 

10  tons  egg  briquettes 

10  tons  cake  briquettes 

10  tons  coke 


Marks. 
160 
135 
122 
11*2 
100 
180 
225 
160 
130 
140 
180 
180 


$38.06 
82.13 
29.08 
26.65 
23.80 
42  84 
53  55 
88  08 
80  94 
S3  32 
42  84 
42.84 


Coke  has  been  a  drug  on  the  market  until  this  winter,  but  is  now  in 
demand.  The  gas  company  here  had  a  large  stock,  but  has  sold  nearly 
all. 
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Manufacturers  who  contract  for  a  year's  supply,  in  large  amounts, 
for  coal  as  brought  from  mines,  50  per  cent  lump  for  10  tons,  pay  120 
marks  ($28.56)  to  130  marks  ($30.94).  Gas  coal,  which  comes  from 
Westphalia,  costs  90  marks  ($21.42)  to  120  marks  ($28.56)  per  car  of 
10  tons. 

There  is  no  duty  on  coal,  but  this  city  has  an  octroi  tax  of  6.76 
marks  ($1.61)  on  each  car  of  10  tons.  The  freight  from  the  mines, 
including  delivery  in  this  city,  is  10  marks  ($2.38)  per  car  of  10  tons. 

There  is  but  one  gas  company  in  this  city,  an  English  firm,  with 
exclusive  privileges  and  fixed  prices.  Its  lease  continues  until  1914. 
The  superintendent  infoimed  me  that  they  get  all  their  gas  coal  from 
Westphalia,  and  they  calculate  on  getting  10,000  feet  of  gas  from  each 
ton.  The  contract  price  for  1900  is  100  marks  ($23.80)  per  10-ton  car 
at  mines,  16  marks  ($3. 80)  being  added  for  freight.  They  are  expecting 
a  rise  to  120  marks  ($28.56)  per  10  tons  in  1901.  They  use  40,000  tons 
of  gas  coal  per  year. 

The  general  impression  is  that  there  is  a  coal  shortage  somewhere, 
but  no  one  has  experienced  it  here.  I  have  interviewed  many  manu- 
facturers, and  they  invariably  answer  that  there  is  "plenty  of  coal, 
but  a  shortage  of  cars,"  and  this  lasted  only  during  the  month  of 
January. 

A  representative  of  the  Rothe-Erde  Ironworks,  a  concern  covering 
10  acres  and  employing  4,500  men,  and  the  largest  consumer  of  coal  in 
this  district  or  city,  informs  me  that  they  have  had  diflSculty  in  obtain- 
ing the  desired  quality  of  coal  and  coke  during  the  last  few  months, 
but  now  that  diflSculty  seems  to  have  been  obviated. 

The  prices  given  above  are  for  1900  and  are  about  5  per  cent  higher 
than  for  1899.  I  also  give  retail  prices  (including  delivery  in  cellar)  in 
this  city  of  3,300  pounds,  or  cartload  orders,  as  follows: 


Description. 


Price     United  States 
^^^^'      equivalent 


Lump  coal  (without  dirt) 

70  per  cent  lump 

60  per  cent  lump 

26  per  cent  lump 

Dirt  on  screenings 

Washed  coal: 

Egg 

Nut 

Chestnut 

Briquettes  (for  bakers'  use) 
Egg  briquettes 


Marks. 
30.60 
26.00 
23.60 
22.00 
20.00 

34.00 
41.00 
81.00 
27.00 
27.00 


$7.26 
6.19 
5.69 
5.24 
4.76 

&0» 
9.76 
7.38 
6.43 

6.43 


1  am  infonned  by  a  reliable  retail  coal  dealer  that  these  prices  are 
fixed  by  the  mining  companies,  and  that  any  retailer  selling  under  the 
price  list  can  have  no  more  orders  filled.  In  fact,  coal  is  one  of  the 
many  trusts  of  Geimany. 

There  are  large  and  almost  inexhaustible  peat  deposits  in  the  Eiffel 
Mountains,  on  both  sides  of  a  mil  way,  about  40  miles  from  this  city. 
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and  this  represents  a  large  part  of  the  fuel  used  by  the  peasants;  much 
is  also  consumed  in  this  city.  It  is  cut,  with  a  spade  or  a  sharp  knife, 
in  the  shape  of  a  brick  6  by  10  inches,  2  inches  thick,  and  is  placed  on 
itkcks  to  dry,  when  it  is  ready  for  fuel. 

Franklin  Brundage,  Consul. 
Aix  LA  Chapelle,  April  P,  1900, 


BARMEN. 

The  managers  of  the  Rhenish  Westphalien  coal  syndicate  at  E^sen, 
on  being  interviewed,  cheerfully  expressed  their  willingness  to  give 
all  desired  information  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  coal  trade. 

The  syndicate  is  not  getting  its  usual  supply  at  the  present  time,  for 
the  following  reasons: 

(1)  Inci*easing  quantities  of  coal  are  being  used  for  the  production 
of  coke,  for  which  purpose  1,300,000  tons  will  be  employed  during 
the  fiscal  year  1900-1901. 

(2)  Quite  a  number  of  coal  mines  have  been  acquired  by  large  iron 
foundries  and  other  establishments,  causing  a  deficiency  estimated  at 
1,500,000  tons. 

(3)  There  is  an  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  briquettes,  for  which 
250,000  tons  are  being  annually  consumed. 

(4)  Some  mines  are  now  being  worked  by  the  owners,  viz,  Bochu- 
mer  Verein,  Gute  Hoffnungshiitte,  Deutscher  Kaiser,  etc.,  the  produc- 
tion being  thus  withheld  from  the  syndicate.   ' 

The  syndicate  expects  these  losses  to  be  balanced  by  an  increased 
output,  but  no  positive  estimate  could  be  made,  and  the  syndicate  had 
no  other  means  but  to  contract  with  their  customers  and  dealers  for 
the  fiscal  year  1900-1901  on  the  basis  of  deliveries  of  1898-99  (ended 
April  1). 

The  last  deliveries  on  late  contracts  with  dealers  will  be  made  this 
week,  and  dealers  have  accumulated  stocks,  likewise  raising  prices. 
One  large  dealer  in  Bannen,  having  received  50,000  tons  from  the 
syndicate,  has  been  withholding  this  entire  quantity  from  the  market. 

The  syndicate  disapproves  of  an  unjustified  increase  of  prices  by 
dealei-s,  an  advance  of  from  5  to  10  marks  {$1.19-$2.38)  for  10  tons 
being  considered  suflScient,  except  for  small  quantities. 

A  reasonable  advance  would  fix  the  price  of  dealers  for  the  new 
fiscal  year  at  112  to  122  marks  ($26.65-129.03)  for  10  tons.  Some 
dealers  are  now  asking  as  high  as  160  marks. 

The  district  of  Barmen  in  1900-1901  will  receive  from  the  syndicate 
the  same  quantity  as  last  year,  if  not  more. 

There  is  still  considerable  export  of  coal  to  Belgium  and  Holland, 
which  can  not  be  stopped,  as  it  would  throw  thousands  of  miners  and 
laborers  out  of  employment. 
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Reports  that  considerable  quantities  of  coal  had  been  shipped  to 
Bohemia  from  the  Ruhr  district  are  absolutely  unti-ue;  there  were  in 
all  only  30  to  40  carloads,  but  300  carloads  went  from  stocks  in  Mann- 
heim, poor  qualities  that  had  been  on  hand  there  for  quite  a  while. 

The  opinion  prevails  that  prices  will  soon  return  to  their  old  standard. 

The  increase  of  production  of  coal  since  1893  is  43.2  per  cent;  total 
export  in  1899,  13,943,174  tons;  total  import  in  1899,  6,220,489  tons; 
total  production  of  (stein)  coal  in  Prussia  in  1899,  94,778,252  tons,  of 
which  50.67  per  cent  came  from  syndicate  mines. 

The  advance  in  price  since  April  1,  1899,  has  been,  coal  50  pfennig* 
(12  cents);  coke,  1  mark  (23.8  cents)  per  ton.  Since  April  1,  190O, 
another  advance  of  from  75  pfennig  (17.8  cents)  to  1.50  marks  (35.7 
cents)  per  ton  has  been  made. 

The  quality  of  coal  principally  used  here  is  bituminous  and  anthi*a- 
cite  (nut),  dry  for  factorie^s. 

A  Bremen  firm  (American  Import  Company,  Stephan  &  Co.)  has 
written  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  this  city,  recommending 
American  steam  coal,  without,  however,  quoting  prices. 

1  have  since  been  informed  that  inquiries  have  been  instituted  by 
several  manufacturei*s,  the  result  being  that  prices  were  found  entirely 
too  high.  There  is  no  objection  to  American  coal,  except  for  above 
reason. 

Coal  of  every  description,  such  as  brown,  gas,  wood,  and  stone  coal, 
is  free  of  duty  in  the  German  Empire. 

Max  Bouchsein,  CotisvI. 

Barmen,  Aj[yril  ^,  1900. 

BREMEN. 

The  demand  for  coal  in  my  district  is  large,  and  the  conditions  of 
the  coal  market  here  are  favorable,  not  only  in  periods  of  strikes, 
but  at  all  times.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  section  is  a  shipping 
center  with  numerous  large  industrial  establishments,  all  of  which 
require  enormous  quantities  of  coal,  year  in  and  year  out.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  Westphalian  coal  fields  to  Bremen  being  cx>nsiderable, 
the  rates  for  transportation  are  necessarily  high,  which  fact  also  favors 
the  importation  of 'foreign  coals,  which  now  come  principally  from 
England. 

Steam  coal  naturally  forms  the  greatest  part  of  the  coal  the  market 
here  demands,  but  the  consumption  of  anthracite  is  by  no  means 
small,  while  coke  is  coming  into  favor  more  and  more  for  domestic 
fuel,  particularly  for  furnace  heating.  The  so-called  '*" American" 
stoves,  or  self -heaters  of  German  manufacture,  which  require  anthra- 
cite,  are  continually  gaining  favor,  and  all  this  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  Bremen  is  the  center  of  the  cheap  peat  fuel,  with  the  large  peat 
bogs  in  Oldenburg  and  Bremen  territoiy. 
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It  is  estimated  that  about  25,000  to  30,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal 
are  annually  used  in  Bremen  and  immediate  vicinity,  most  of  which 
come  from 'England,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  The  German  anthi-acite, 
of  which  Langenbrahm  is  the  l)est,  is  inferior  to  most  of  the  English. 
The  prices  of  coal  vary,  of  course,  according  to  quality.  The  present 
retail  prices  for  the  best  anthracite  are  48  marks  ($11.4:2)  per  ton 
metric,  double  washed,  hand  picked,  chestnut  size.  I  may  add  here 
that  this  grade  contains  absolutely  no  slate  and  is  actually  as  claimed — 
a  double-washed,  first-class,  hand-picked  coal.  Samples  of  American 
anthracite  have  repeatedly  been  brought  here,  but  do  not  seem  to  have 
compared  favorably,  as  regards  washing,  picking,  etc.,  with  the 
Welsh  coal.  The  American  anthracite  is  certainly  a  harder  and,  no 
doubt,  a  better  coal,  with  a  finer  luster  than  that  from  the  English 
mines,  but  the  washing  and  picking  do  not  seem  to  be  done  so  care- 
fully. The  buyers  here  lay  great  stress  on  this  point,  and  they  are 
accustomed  to  being  well  ser\'ed  by  the  English  collieries  in  this 
respect. 

As  to  steam  coal,  several  million  tons  are  used  annually  in  Bremen 
and  the  surrounding  country,  of  which  England  supplies  about  600,000 
to  700,000  tons,  mostly  from  Cardiff  and  Swansea.  The  balance  comes 
from  the  Westphalian  mines  and  is  chiefly  bunker  coal.  The  term 
bunker  coal,  however,  does  not  designate  a  ton  of  dust  with  several 
large  and  small  lumps  in  it.  The  bunker  coal  required  for  the  fast 
ocean  steamers  is  as  fine  a  coal  as  was  ever  mined,  with  at  least  50  to 
60  per  cent  of  lump,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  Amer- 
ican grades,  Pocahontas,  Cumberland,  and  New  River  not  excepted. 

The  question  of  lumpage  is  paramount  with  coal  buyers  here  and 
elsewhere,  and  buyers  wnll  pay  a  trifle  more  if  a  large  percentage 
of  lump  is  guaranteed.  Nor  are  they  satisfied  with  the  mere  state- 
ment that  lumps  are  contained  in  the  coal ;  they  also  desire  to  be 
informed  as  to  the  average  sizes  of  the  lumps.  In  this  respect,  the 
coal  dealers  here  have  always  been  served  to  their  satisfaction  by  the 
English  mines,  so  that  in  attempting  to  import  American  coal  particu- 
lar attention  would  have  to  be  paid  to  this  point,  without  which  all 
chances  of  obtaining  a  permanent  foothold  here  would  be  out  of  the 
question. 

Hitherto  American  steam  coal  has  not  been  marketed  here,  though 
numerous  overtures  have  been  made.  The  difficulty  lies  partly  in  the 
prices  and  partly  in  the  lack  of  sufficient  facilities  for  transportation. 
During  the  recent  coal  famine  in  Germany,  brought  on  by  protracted 
strikes,  the  buyers  and  consumers  turned  their  eyes  to  America  for 
supply,  but  the  American  mines  demanded  such  high  prices  that  no 
business  resulted  from  the  numerous  negotiations,  except  small  sam- 
ple shipments  here  and  there,  to  other  consular  district^j.  Our  Amer- 
ican coal  exporters  should  bear  in  mind  that,  to  be  successful,  a  differ- 
ence must  be  made  in  the  prices  of  coal  for  Central  America,  the 
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Mediterranean  countries,  and  Germany.  Tlie  high  prices  paid  at 
Mediterranean  ports  can  not  be  obtained  here.  If  our  people  desire 
to  obtain  a  foothold  here,  they  must,  as  is  the  case  with  all  commercial 
articles,  make  specially  low  prices,  in  order  first  to  acquaint  the  buy- 
ers with  the  article.  The  Germans  are  slow  in  changing  their  sources 
of  supply,  and,  except  for  imperative  reasons,  they  will  pay  higher 
prices  for  English  coal  rather  than  assume,  as  one  dealer  expressed  It 
to  me,  the  risk  of  the  uncertain  quality  of  the  American  article.  The 
American  exporters  must  learn,  once  for  all,  to  accommodate  them 
selves  and  their  goods  to  the  markets  where  they  wish  to  sell,  and  the 
sooner  they  learn  this  the  better. 

The  price  of  steam  coal  are,  at  present,  according  to  grade,  from  18 
to  22  marks  (^.28  to  $5.24)  per  metric  ton,  free  Bremen,  and  it  is 
rumored  that  after  Jul}'  1,  a  further  advance  of  20  per  cent  will  be 
made  by  the  Westphalian  Coal  Syndicate,  owing  to  the  strong  demand 
and  scarcity  of  supply.  But  there  is  a  hesitancy  to  contract  at  present 
prices.  Dealers  here  earnestly  hope  that  after  the  termination  of  the 
South  African  war  (which,  it  is  expected,  will  soon  occur),  the  prices 
of  English  coal  will  go  down.  However,  there  is  a  willingness  to  con- 
tract for  a  good  steam  coal  at  a  price  of  from  18  to  19i^  marks  ($4.28 
to  $4.64)  c.  i.  f.  Bremen,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  this  uncertainty, 
even  if  the  prices  should  go  down  next  fall. 

The  one  great  obstacle  to  selling  American  coal  in  this  market  is  the 
question  of  transportation.  This  is  even  more  important  than  the 
question  of  price.  The  sine  qua  non  of  success  is  a  quotation  of  c.  i.  f . 
prices.  England  is  offering  her  coal  c.  i.  f.,  and  the  United  States 
will  have  to  do  the  same.  During  the  last  five  or  six  months,  there 
were  instances  when  the  American  prices  f.  o.  b.  American  ports 
might  have  been  correct,  if  a  freight  of  lOs.  or  lis.  ($2.43  or  $2.09) 
could  have  been  secured,  and  I  know  of  an  instance  where  a  contmct 
for  100,000  tons  was  canceled,  because  suflScient  freights  could  not  be 
obtained.  All  the  attempts  of  the  representatives  of  coal  minei*s  in 
this  city  to  get  German  freights  proved  futile,  the  German  shipowners 
saying  that  they  could  do  better  by  carrying  anything  else  than  coal, 
which  4s  a  dangerous  and  dirty  article;  and  all  negotiations  to  establish 
a  special  line  to  carry  coal  failed.  In  England  no  vessels  can  be  had 
at  present,  owing  to  the  war,  and  the  United  States  has  no  ships  to 
speak  of  for  this  purpose,  while  tramp  vessels  all  demand  a  higher 
rate  of  (^barter  than  the  article  warrants. 

I  see  but  one  way  to  open  a  regular  coal  ti*ade  with  Germany,  and 
that  is  tini  establishment  of  a  coal  carrying  line  to  the  northern  poi*ts 
of  Europe.  This  can  be  done  either  by  building  new  coal  steamei^s  or 
by  omploying  all  the  idle  tonnage  on  our  lakes.  As  to  return  freights, 
there  can  be  no  anxiety  for  the  present.  There  will  be  plenty  at  good 
rates,  and  shippers  will  gladly  guarantee  them.  But  freight  i^ates  for 
coal  should  not  exceed  8s.  to  lOs.  (^1.9.5  to  $2.43)  in  the  calculations. 
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In  the  line  of  statistical  information,  I  append  a  table  which  will 
show  the  quantity  of  coal  brought  to  Bremen  during  the  past  four 
years: 


v««,  Gennan       Foreign 

*®*^-  I      coal.      '      coal. 


UK.. 
1897. 
18W.. 
1899. 


Metric  ton$. .  Metric  tons. 


413,527 
488,436 
476,667 
534.650 


214,  »71 
195,785 
183,787 
230,372 


ToUl. 


Metric  tonn. 
628,931 
684,  i.n 
660.304 
765.022 


Of  the  German  coal  thus  brought  to  Bremen,  the  following  shows 
what  quantity  was  again  sent  abroad: 

Metric  Umi. 

1896 197,735 

1897 280,993 

1898 310,261 

1899 325,161 

A  comparison  of  the  two  tables  will  show  that  a  considerable  and 
steady  increase  in  the  consumption  took  place,  for  during  the  last  year 
68,083  more  tons  of  German  coal  were  brought  to  Bremen  than  in 
1898,  while  only  14,900  tons  more  were  sent  out  again.  The  impor- 
tation of  foreign  coal,  too,  increased  by  46,635  metric  tons.  How 
much  of  the  foreign  coal  imported  to  Bremen  was  again  shipped  into 
the  interior,  statistics  do  not  show. 

Henry  W.  Die.')erich,  Con^u/, 

Bremen,  June  ^^  1900, 


BRE8LAU. 

In  reply  to  circular,  1  desire  to  refer  the  Department  to  my  report 
on  "Coal-mine  Industry  of  the  Province  of  Silesia,"  ^  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  coal  is  shipped  from  this  consular  district  all  over 
Germany,  and  that  on  this  account  there  is  no  market  here  for  Amer- 
ican coal. 

C.  W.  Erdman,  O/nmcI, 

Breslau,  March  30,  1900. 


CHEMNITZ. 

The  scarcity  of  coal  in  the  industrial  centers  of  Germany  has 
brought  about  a  discussion  of  the  advisability  of  importing  coal  from 
foreign  countries,  especially  from  the  United  States  and  England,  in 
order  to  free  the  industries  of  this  Empire  from  dependence  on  Bohe- 
mian coal.  The  demands  made  by  the  producers  and  dealers  of  coal 
in  Bohemia  have  caused  some  ill  feeling  among  the  German  consumers, 

»See  Commeivial  Keiations,  1899,  Vol.  II. 
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and  there  is  no  question,  if  we  land  our  coal  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine 
and  ship  it  up  by  slow  freight  to  the  Mosel,  Main,  and  Neckar  rivers 
to  be  distributed,  that  it  will  meet  with  ready  sale.  Large  river  boats 
run  between  Mannheim  and  Holland.  Mannheim  might  be  called  the 
tenninus  of  the  Rhine  shipping,  and  that  point  is  a  center  of  distribu- 
tion for  southern  Germany.  With  proper  attention  on  the  part  of 
our  home  producei^s,  a  very  good  market  can,  without  doubt,  be 
opened  up. 

J.  F.  MONAGHAN, 

Vice  and  Acting  Consul. 
Chemnitz,  June  16^  1900. 


COBURG. 

American  coal  has  not  be^n  used  in  this  district,  except  one  small 
carload;  but  the  opinion  exists  among  consumers  that  it  is  of  good  qual- 
ity and  that  if  it  could  be  bought  as  cheaply  as  other  coals  it  would  be  in 
demand;  but  it  is  feared  that  owing  to  the  sea  freight  from  America  to 
Bremen  or  Hamburg,  also  the  railroad  charges  in  coming  to  this  dis- 
trict, the  price  would  be  very  high. 

The  principal  kinds  of  coal  used  here  are — Saxon:  First,  small  coal 
which  is  employed  specially  for  steam  purposes,  140  to  150  marks 
($33.32-$35.70)  a  wagonload  of  10  tons;  second,  so-called  sea  coal  (or 
Steinkohle),  in  large  lumps,  used  for  household  puipases  and  in  the 
China  factories,  160  to  180  marks  ($38.08-$4:2.84)  per  wagonload  of  10 
tons.  Bohemian:  First,  a  good  or  Al  brown  coal,  80  to  90  marks 
($19.04-$21.42);  second,  Steinkohle,  the  common  household  coal  of 
Germany,  140  to  150  marks  per  wagonload  of  10  tons. 

The  above  prices  are  for  coal  at  the  pits  (mines). 

The  total  consumption  of  coal  in  this  district  is  about  400,000  tons  a 

year.     The  freight  from  Saxony  here  amounts  to  50  marks  ($11.90) 

.per  10  tons.     The  freight  from  Bohemia  amounts  to  90  marks  ($21.42) 

per  10  tons.     No  import  duty  is  paid  on  foreign  coal;  only  a  few 

marks  for  customs  entry  purposes. 

There  exists  a  discrimination  against  foreign  coal  on  the  part  of  the 
State  railroads,  as  follows:  The  charge  on  10  tons  of  coal  from  here  to 
Bremerhaven  would  be  120  marks  ($28.56),  while  to  bring  the  same 
quantity  of  foreign  coal  from  Bremerhaven  here  would  cost  137  marks 
($30.23),  being  a  difference  of  17  marks  in  favor  of  the  Grerman  coal  on 
every  10  tons. 

The  German  industries  are  at  present  trying  to  get  the  Piiissian 
Government,  which  owns  the  railroads,  to  put  domestic  and  foreign 
coal  freights  on  the  same  footing. 

Oliver  J.  D.  Hughes,  Consul. 

CoBUBG,  March  30,  1900. 
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GERMAN   COAL  PRODUCTION. 

The  Official  Imperial  Advertiser  states  that  the  output  of  coal  is 
increasing  in  a  most  satisfactory  way.  There  has  never  been  so  much 
coal  produced  in  Germany  as  in  the  month  of  March,  1900;  274,490 
tons  of  coal  and  coke  (brown  coal  and  briquettes  not  included)  were 
forwarded  by  rail  from  the  various  pits  on  the  23d  instant — a  quantity 
never  before  reached  in  any  one  day.  The  idea  that  Germany's  ca- 
pacity is  restricted  is,  according  to  the  Imperial  Advertiser,  quite 
erroneous;  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  the 
output  of  coal  will  greatly  augment  in  the  near  future. 

To-day,  the  pits  have  been  provided  with  machinery  which  will 
allow  of  a  very  considerable  increase  of  production;  to  this,  however, 
there  is  a  certain  limit,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  miners.  If  no  dis- 
turbances occur  in  the  mining  districts  during  the  course  of  the  year 
1900,  it  is  to  be  expected,  according  to  calculations,  that  the  increase 
will  be  at  least  10,000,000  tons  more  than  in  1899. 

Oliver  J.  D.  Hughes,  Consul, 

CoBURG,  March  28,  1900, 


RHENISH   WE8TPHALIAN   COAL   FIELDS. 

The  following  newspaper  extract  may  be  of  interest: 

The  Rhenish  Westphalian  coal  field,  which  stretches  west  of  the  Rhine  in  the 
two  Prussian  provinces  of  Westphalia  and  the  Rhine  Province,  is  the  basin  of  three 
tributaries  of  the  Rhine — ^the  Ruhr,  Emscher,  and  Lippe.  As  the  Lippe  is  almost  out 
of  the  field,  marking  the  extreme  northern  border,  and  the  Escher  is  a  river  without 
any  importance,  the  product  is  known  in  Grermany  as  Ruhr  coal.  The  basin  forms 
a  quadrilateral,  whose  coal  treasure  has  been  estimated  at  35,000,000  tons.  Recent 
borings  have  proved  that  this  estimate  errs  only  on  the  safe  Hide.  Up  to  the  present, 
few  of  the  workings  extend  to  a  greater  depth  than  700  yards.  If  that  depth  were 
not  exceeded  and  50,000,000  tons  produced  yearly,  it  has  been  calculated  the  coal 
would  last  two  hundred  years.     But  good  coal  is  found  at  a  depth  of  1 ,000  yards. 

The  development  of  the  coal  production  in  recent  years  is  striking.  About  1800, 
little  more  than  200,000  tons  were  brought  up  annually.  The  growth  l)egan  after 
1840,  when  the  production  reached  1,000,000  tons.  Last  year,  1899,  it  was  53,000,000 
tons.  But  there  were  crises,  which  have  disappeared  since  the  establishment  in  1893 
of  the  great  syndicate  in  Essen.  The  collieries  are  falling  more  and  more  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  wealthy  firms.  In  1898  there  were  168  collieries,  giving  occupation  to 
192,000  men;  in  1892  the  figures  were  176  collieries,  with  142,000  men. 

Oliver  J.  D.  Hughes,  Cmimil, 
CoBURG,  April  6,  1900. 


price   of   SAXON   COAL. 

Consul  Hughes  writes  from  Coburg,  June  13,  1900: 
A  few  days  back  the  price  of  the   Saxon   sea  coal  (Stuckkohle), 
which  cooDies  in  large  lumps  and  is  used  for  household  purposes  and  in 
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china  factories,  was  advanced  to  200  marks  (^7.60)  per  wagonload  of 
10  tons.  This  is  an  increase  since  the  middle  of  last  year  of  48  marks 
($11.42).  The  advance  cannot  be  attributed  to  increase  in  wages  of 
the  miners  as  the  advance  granted  to  the  most  favored  class  of  laborers 
amounts  to  only  20  pfennigs  (5  cents)  per  day. 


CREFEIjD. 

As  yet  no  foreign  coal  is  used  here,  but  if  coal  can  be  advanta- 
geously impoi'ted,  this  year  and  the  years  1901  and  1902  will,  from  the 
present  outlook,  be  opportune  for  such  importation  into  this  market; 
i.  e.,  Rheinland  and  Westphalia.  It  is  estimated  that  the  vearlv  con- 
sumption of  coal  in  Crefeld  is  150,000  tons  for  industrial  purposes 
and  60,000  for  heating  and  household  purposes.  The  coal  used  for 
industrial  purposes  is  known  here  as  fett  and  flamm  coal — bitumi- 
nous— mixed,  50  per  cent  lump  and  50  per  cent  fine.  For  household 
purposes  a  poorer  grade  of  the  above  is  used,  and  anthracite  coal  for 
heating. 

The  following  prices  per  ton  are  f.  o.  b.  at  the  mines:  Anthracite — 
nut  coal,  20.50  to  24  marks  ($4.88  to  $5.71).  Bituminous — ^gas  coal, 
used  in  the  gas  works,  12  to  13.50  marks  ($2.86  to  $3.21);  boiler  coal, 
9.75  to  10.75  marks  ($2.32  to  $2.56);  best  mixed,  10.75  to  11.75  marks 
($2.56  to  $2.80). 

Coke  is  worth  from  21  to  24  marks  ($5  to  $5.71)  per  ton,  and  bri- 
quets 12  to  15  marks  ($2.86  to  $3.57).  The  freight  from  the  mines  to 
Crefeld  averages  1.50  marks  (36  cents)  per  ton.  The  present  coal 
supply  comes  from  the  mines  operated  by  the  Rheinisch-Westphali- 
schen  Kohlen-Syndicate. 

I  am  not  able  to  give  the  cost  of  ti*ansportation  from  America  to 
Dutch  and  Belgian  ports.  Iron  ore  has  been  brought  as  ballast  to 
Holland  or  Belgium  for  6  marks  per  ton.  Reloading  in  Rotterdam 
from  ocean  vessel  to  Rhine  steamer  or  coal  barge  would  probably  cost 
0.50  to  0.60  marks  (11.9  to  14.2  cents)  per  ton;  and  the  freight  from 
Rotterdam  to  Duisburg  or  Uerdingen,  1  to  1.30  marks  (23.8  to  30.9 
cents)  per  ton.  From  Uerdingen  it  would  be  carted  to  Crefeld,  a  dis- 
tance of  3  miles.  This  would  be  the  cheapest  route  for  introducing 
coal  into  this  district. 

Wm.  p.  Phelps, 
Vice  and  Deputy  Conmd, 

Crefeld,  May  7,  1900. 


DRESDEN. 


There  is  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  coal  within  a  i*adius  of 
100  miles  of  Dresden,  some  of  the  mines  being  distant  only  10  or  20 
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miles  from  the  city,  and  I  doubt  the  practicability  of  introducing 
American  bituminous  coal  into  this  consular  district,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  German  Empire  imposes  no  duty  on  the  article. 

During  the  early  months  of  this  year  an  almost  universal  strike  of 
the  miners  occurred,  resulting  in  great  scarcity  of  fuel  in  this  city  and 
greatly  enhancing  the  cost;  but  the  strike  has  terminated;  the  supply 
is  now  ample,  with  prices  about  normal.  Mines  at  Dun,  Mariaschein, 
Brux,  and  Ossegg  produce  a  brown  coal  that  is  very  cheap,  burns 
readily,  doe.s  not  clinker  grate  bars,  and  is  an  effective  steam  fuel, 
although  it  seems  to  contain  more  sulphur  than  is  desirable. 

Mines  at  Plauen,  Zwickau,  and  Silesia  produce  what  is  called  stone 
coal,  which  has  many  of  the  qualities  contained  in  the  bituminous  coal 
mined  in  Pennsylvania,  except  that  it  is  harder,  and  does  not  slack  so 
readily  with  exposure  to  the  weather.  The  gas  produced  from  this 
coal  equals  in  illuminating  power  and  volume  the  gas  furnished  in 
American  cities,  and  sells  at  a  price  somewhat  lower. 

Stone  coal  and  brown  coal  mixed  are  admirably  adapted  for  use  in 
the  large  porcelain-covered  stoves  almost  universally  used  in  Ger- 
many, but  I  am  convinced  American  bituminous  would  do  as  well. 

I  send  herewith  a  list  showing  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  the 
different  kinds  of  coal  prevailing  in  this  city  during  the  winter  of 
1898-99;  it  is  proper  to  add  that  the  wholesale  prices  are  f .  o.  b.  cars  at 
railway  station  or  barge  at  river.  No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to 
introduce  American  bituminous  coal  in  this  city,  but  interested  parties 
can  easily  determine  if  it  is  feasible  after  comparing  prices  with  the 
cost  of  placing  their  product  at  Hamburg,  to  which  should  be  added 
transportation  by  river  Elbe  from  Hamburg  to  Dresden  with  cost  of 
handling — in  all,  5  to  7  marks  ($1.19  to  $1.67)  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

I  can  not  learn  that  any  coal  is  exported  from  this  consular  district. 
A  limited  quantity  of  anthracite  coal  is  annually  brought  to  this  city 
fix)m  England,  and  one  dealer  informed  me  the  consumption  would  be 
increased  if  the  people  had  better  appliances  for  using  it.  The  porce- 
lain stove  will  not  endure  the  intense  heat  and  gas  that  are  genei*ated 
from  anthracite,  and  I  think  Dresden  presents  a  market  for  American 
stoves  adapted  for  burning  hard  coal.  The  English  anthracite  coal,  I 
am  informed,  is  mined  in  blocks  which  are  shipped  to  Hamburg,  where 
there  is  a  warehouse  with  machinery  for  breaking,  screening,  and 
assorting,  after  which  it  is  loaded  on  barges  for  shipment  to  this  city, 
where  it  arrives  without  breakage  or  waste. 

Another  dealer  informs  me  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  American 
anthracite  coal  to  this  city,  but  the  venture  proved  a  financial  loss 
because  the  coal  was  so  badly  broken  up  that  one-third  of  the  cargo 
was  unsalable. 

The  wholesale  price  of  English  anthracite  in  this  city  on  barge  at 
river  is  from  32.50  marks  ($8.50)  to  37.50  marks  ($9.75)  per  ton  of 
2,240  pounds. 
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From  2,000  to  3,000  tons  annually  will  cover  the  sale  of  anthracite 
coal  in  this  city,  but  I  am  not  able  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  con- 
sumption of  other  coal,  although  it  is  very  large.  The  people  here 
are  loth  to  give  out  information  of  this  character,  and  since  the  Ger- 
man and  English  newspapers  have  spoken  of  the  enterprise  of  some 
American  consuls,  I  find  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  information  nec- 
essary to  answer  inquiries  from  the  Department  of  State  and  others. 

Chas.  L.  Cole,  Gonsid- General, 

Dresden,  April  IJ^^  1900, 

Biiuminous  coal  (steinkohlen) . 


Kind. 


Gas  coal  (gaskohle) . . . 


Block  coal  (8tackkohle) 
or  piece  coal. 


Medium   coal    (mittel- 
kohle). 

Tar  coal  (pechkohle) . . . 
Lump    coal     (wiirfiel- 
kohle). 

Tar  lump  coal  (pech- 
wttrflelkohle). 

Small  broken  coal 

Nut  coal  (nuNskohle)... 


Plauen  and  Dres- 
den   

Zwickau,  Suxony. 

Sile«ia 

Plauen 


Zwickau. 

Silesia... 
Plauen  .. 


Silesia . . . 
Zwickau. 
do... 


Silesia... 
Zwickau. 


Prices. 


Wholesale,  per  10,000  kilo- 
meters =10  tons. 


Marks. 


Wash  coal  ( waschkohle ) 


Silesia,  Plauen. 

Plauen 

Zwickau 

Silesia 

Plauen 


186.00-198.00 

190.00 

208.00 

170.60-192.00 

208.00 
208.0a-2:«).00 
168.00-184.00 

208.00 

208.00-212.00 

208.00 

203,00-230.00 
205.00-210.00 

162.00-182.00 
174.00-190.00 
2a>.00 
196.00-220.00 
144.00-168.00 


United  States 
equivalent 


$44.27-^17.12 

45.22 

49.50 

40.58-  46.70 


Retail,  per  hectoliter.^ 


Marks. 


■  United  States 
I  equivalent 


1.60-1.65     $0.38-10.39 

1.60 

1.65 

1.50-1.65 


49.50  1.65 

49.60- M.  74       1.66-1.76 
39.08-43.79       1.46-1.60 


.357-    .39 


49.60 

49.50-  50.46 

49.50 

48.31-  54.74  ' 

48. 79-  49. 98  j 

38.56-  43.32 
41.41-  45.22  . 

48.07 
46.65-  52.36  i 
34.27-39.98 


1.65 
1.66-1.80 
1.66-1.70 

1.60-1.80 
1.65-1.75 

1.40-1.50 
1.50-1.60 
1.60 
1.60-1.75 
1.26-1.40 


.346- 


.39  - 


.39- 


.33- 
.367- 


.•297- 


.416 
.38 

.39 
.428 
.404 

.428 
.416 

.357 
.38 
.38 
.416 
.33 


Brown  coal  (Braunkohlen) . 


Kind. 


Prices. 


Location  of  mines., 


Wholesale  per  10,000  kilo- 
met('rs=lO  Urns. 


Marks. 


Lump  coal Dux.  Bohemia 98.00-120.00 

Manascheiu 109.50-130.00 

I  BrtLK IIO.OO-ITO.OO 

OsscKg i  129. 00-145. 00 

Du.x 9*3.00-118.00 

Marias<!hein I  lOS.OO-KiO.OO 


Medium,  first  quality. . . 


j  Briix  . 

I  Ossegg 

Medium,  second  quality  ,  Dux 

Mariaschein. 

Briix 

Ossegg 

Nut  coal, first  quality...    Dux 

Maria.**chein. 

Briix 

Nut  coal,  second  quality    Dux 

I  Briix 


109. 00-1  :jo.  00 

125.00-118.00 
93.00-118.00 
108. 00-KiO.  00 
10.5.00-1:30.00 
VS\  00-148. 00 
K5. 00-110. 00 
98.  .50-115.  (X» 
101. 00-1 1.\  00 
?2. 00-105.  (K) 
94.00-105.00 


rnite<i  States 
equivalent 

S2:i.:w-$28.56 

25. 0<>-  30. 94 
26. 18-  30. 94 
30.70-  35.22 
22.85-  28.08 
25.70-  30.  M 
25.94-  30.01 
29.75-  35.22 
22.13-  28.08 
25. 70-  30. 94 
24.99-  30.01 
29. 75-  35. 22 
20.23-  26.18 
23. 44-  27. 37 
24.03-  27.37 
17.1:J-  24.99 
22.37-  24.99 


Retail  per 

hectoliter.' 

Marks. 

United  States 

equivalent 

0.72-0.90 

€0.17 -«0. 21 

.80-  .90 

.19-    .21 

.80-  .90 

.19-    .21 

.96-1.15 

.23  -    .27 

.76-  .85 

.18-    .20 

.7^  .90 

.185-    .21 

.80-  .90 

.19-    .21 

.95-LlO 

.23-    .26 

.75-  .85 

.18-    .-20 

.78-  .90 

.185-    .21 

.80-  .90 

.19-    .21 

.96-1.10 

.23-    .26 

.70-  .80 

.17-    .19 

.75-  .80 

.18-    .19 

.75-  .85 

.18-    .20 

.66^  .75 

.15-    .18 

.68-  .75 

.16-    .18 

NoTB.— The  above  prices  represent  the  average  prices  paid  for  coal  delivered  free,  Dresden,  dnrinf 
the  winter  of  1898-99. 


1  One  hectoliter  black  coal  weighs  from  liiO  to  175  iM>undH,  and  of  brown  coal,  126  to  145  pounds. 
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FRANKFORT. 

Owing  to  the  continuance  of  the  coal  famine  in  Germany,  the  imports 
of  coal,  coke,  and  pressed  coal  bricks  (briquettes)  from  England  and 
other  foreign  places  have  increased  largely  since  the  new  year. 

The  imports  of  English  coal  and  coke  at  the  port  of  Hamburg 
during  last  month  (March)  were  290,532  metric  tons  (2,204}  pounds), 
against  178,266  tons  for  the  same  month  a  year  before. 

In  the  ports  of  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp,  where  freight  for  western 
and  southern  Germany  is  transferred  to  the  river  Rhine  transports, 
shipping  business  is  very  brisk.  Large  consignments  of  English  coal 
and  coke  go  daily  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ruhr  to  supply  the  large  iron- 
works situated  along  that  stream,  or  are  transferred  by  railroad  farther 
inland.  The  river  freight  rates  have  advanced  in  consequence  of  this 
great  press  of  business.  In  spite  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  the 
imported  English  coal  and  the  higher  transportation  charges,  the 
demand  for  foreign  coal  and  coke  increases,  and  will  not  show  any 
abatement  for  months  to  come. 

According  to  official  statistics,  the  imports  of  foreign  fuel  during 
the  months  of  January  and  February  last  were:  Brown  coal,  586,588 
metric  tons;  coke  88,174  tons;  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  734,- 
977  tons. 

Bitter  complaints  are  made  by  the  big  consumers  against  the  syndi- 
cate which  controls  all  the  mines,  for  continuing  to  ship  coal  to  Belgium 
and  Holland,  while  home  industries  have  to  shut  down  or  curtail  manu- 
facture, although  they  make  great  sacrifices  to  fill  orders  by  buying 
coal  and  coke  from  dealers  at  exorbitant  prices  whenever  it  can  be 
procured.  In  some  cases,  dealers  charged  the  works  double  the  rate 
they  should  have  taken,  according  to  the  syndicate's  opinion. 

Smaller  buyers,  such  as  teachers,  clerks,  officials,  and  the  working 
population,  who  buy  a  few  hundredweight  at  a  time,  have  to  pay  still 
more,  and  are  consequently  compelled  to  be  sparing  of  heat.  The 
syndicate  has  come  out  in  a  circular  to  the  dealers,  inveighing  against 
the  practice  of  charging  exorbitant  prices,  and  threatening  to  resort 
to  strong  measures  if  these  practices  are  not  stopped. 

Soft  coal  by  the  carload  is  worth  here  now  about  $5.75  per  metric 
ton;  coke,  by  carload,  about  $9.25  to  $9.50  per  ton,  but  coke  in  large 
quantities  can  not  be  had  at  any  price.  It  is  even  hard  to  get  (for  heat- 
ing dwellings)  by  the  single  wagon  load,  containing  40  to  50  hundred- 
weight. 

Many  impartial  and  intelligent  people  hold  the  coal-mining  syndi- 
cate largely  responsible  for  the  existing  crisis,  charging  it  with  having 
pursued  a  restrictive  policy  in  mining  and  with  shipping  coal  abroad 
in  order  to  keep  the  market  bare  and  the  home  price  steady. 
VOL  XXI,  PT  I 7 
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The  total  amount  of  coal  which  was  brought  to  the  city  of  Frank- 
fort by  rail  and  river  in  1898  was  794,659  metric  tons.  I  have  not 
seen  any  published  statement  of  the  amount  brought  in  during  the 
past  year. 

I  have  addressed  most  of  the  leading  wholesale  coal  dealers  in  this 
city  for  information,  and  pointed  out  that — 

(1)  The  import  of  American  coal  on  a  large  scale  would  relieve  the 
distress  and  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  industries  and  to  the  private 
consumers  of  coal  in  Germany. 

(2)  There  are  in  the  United  States  immense  deposits  of  the  best 
quality  of  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  which,  on  account  of 
lying  almost  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  can  be  sold  cheaper  than 
English  or  German  coal,  and  with  transportation  by  suitable  vessels 
(specially  built  for  this  service)  would  be  nearly  as  cheap  as  on  coal 
imported  from  England. 

One  of  the  answers  received  in  reply  to  my  letters  of  inquiry  esti- 
mates the  annual  arrival  of  coal  at  Frankfort  at  about  1,000,000  tons. 
Another  (from  one  of  the  Frankfort  gas  companies)  says:  ''  We  have, 
years  ago,  tested  a  lot  of  Kentucky  coal,  but  it  did  not  prove  satisfac- 
tory; we  however  watch  with  great  interest  the  movements  in  coal." 

Most  of  the  replies  from  these  dealers  are  nonconunittal  and  appear 
to  be  dictated  by  fear  of  the  syndicate,  which  has  a  tight  hold  upon 
them,  and  has  probably  already  shown  its  disapproval  of  American 
coal  imports  into  this  country. 

Simon  W.  Hanauer, 

Vice-  Consul-  General. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MArN,  A'prll  6^  1900, 


SUPPLEMENTAL. 

English  coal  and  coke  amounting  to  230,222  metric  tons  (of  2,204^ 
pounds)  were  shipped  to  the  port  of  Bremerhaven  (Bremen)  during 
the  year  1899,  valued  at  3,334,789  marks  (1793,679).  The  receipts  of 
foreign  coal  during  the  first  quarter  of  1900  have  increased  heavily,  but 
I  have  not  yet  obtained  statistics. 

At  the  port  of  Hamburg  the  receipts  of  English  coaP  during  1899 
were  2,420,157  metric  tons,  and  for  the  first  quarter  of  1900,  608,341. 
The  shipments  are  constantly  increasing,  as  the  following  shows:  Jan- 
uary, 150,495  tons;  February,  167,314  tons;  March,  290,532  tons.  So 
are  the  prices,  which  for  these  three  months  averaged,  respectively, 
18.27,  19.60,  and  22  marks  ($4.35,  $4.67,  and  $5.24)  per  ton. 

The  annual  report  of  a  leading  coal  shipping  house  at  Hamburg 
says: 

The  experiments  which  have  been  made  in  importing  American  coal  into  Europe 
have  proved  highly  successful,  and  with  l>etter  arrangements  for  ocean  transportation, 

*  Ship  freights  on  coal  from  English  to  German  i)orts  are  about  Gis.  per  ton. 
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which  will  be  made,  the  use  of  this  coal  will  attain  vast  dimensions.  Already  lai^ 
consignments  of  American  coal  have  gone  to  Italy  and  ports  along  the  Mediterra- 
nean, which  heretofore  have  received  their  supplies  from  Wales  and  Newcastle.  Some 
of  the  large  steamship  companies  have  experimented  with  coal  oil  and  coal  dust  as 
substitutes  of  coal  for  firing  boilers;  if  these  tests  should  prove  successful,  the  coal 
market  will  become  somewhat  relieved. 

The  receipts  at  Hamburg  of  German  coal  during  1899  amounted  to 
1,645,800  tons,  brought  by  rail  from  the  Westphalian  (Dortmund- 
Essen)  district.  As  railroad  freight  is  more  costly  than  sea  carriage, 
these  figures  and  reports  show  a  great  future  for  American  coal  in 
Germany. 

The  coal  famine  still  exists,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
city  of  Mainz,  when  lately  advertising  for  bids  to  supply  tTie  munici- 
pal works  and  buildings  with  coal,  did  not  receive  a  single  offer  or 
reply. 

To-day  I  received  two  requests  for  addresses  of  American  coal  min- 
ing companies,  one  from  Remscheid,  Germany  (Heinrich  Stein,  a  coal 
shipper),  saying: 

One  of  our  firm,  who  for  years  has  supplied  Italian  markets  with  English  coal,  will 
proceed  at  the  end  of  this  month  to  New  York,  to  open  business  connections  with 
American  coal  companies.  We  have  negotiated  with  Italian  railroads  to  furnish  them 
with  coal. 

The  other  inquiry  came  to  me  from  an  English  coal-shipping  house. 

Simon  W.  Hanauer, 

F7<?^-  Consul'  General, 
Frankpobt-on-the-Main,  April  7,  1900. 


AMERICAN   COAL  IN   FRANKFORT. 

After  diligent  efforts,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  accurate  details  of  the 
kind  and  amount  of  American  coal  that  has  come  into  this  consular  dis- 
trict, the  whole  consisting  of  sample  lots  ordered  by  the  Frankf  ort-on- 
the-Main  Gras  Company,  as  follows: 

(a)  Breckenridge  gas  cannel  coal  of  Kentucky;  received  through  coal 
shippers  in  Leith,  Scotland,  and  a  firm  in  Rotterdam  and  Mannheim 
during  the  years  1887  and  1888,  in  three  different  lots  mnging  from 
20  to  300  metric  tons  (of  2,204.6  lbs.)  each. 

(J)  Warsaw  cannel  coal  from  Ohio;  50  metric  tons  came  through  a 
Hamburg  coal  shipper  in  1888. 

(c?)  American  Black  Dome  Boghead  cannel  coal;  60  tons  were  bought 
of  a  Sheffield  firm  in  1889. 

{d)  American  Cannelton  coal;  50  tons  were  bought  in  1891  from  a 
coal-shipping  firm  in  Bingerbrueck  on  the  Rhine. 

(d)  American  Bear  Creek  cannel  coal;  in  same  year  same  quantity 
was  bought  from  same  firm. 

All  these  sample  purchases  were  subjected  to  analytic  tests  and  care- 
fully tried  by  this  Frankfort  gas  company,  but  were  found  not  equal  to 
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Scotch  cannel  coal  in  their  light-producing  capacity,  or  respecting  the 
amount  of  sulphur  and  the  ashes  in  the  coke.  Some  of  these  sample 
lots  contained  too  much  pitch,  making  them  difficult  for  gas  production. 

In  samples  quoted  under  letters  a,  5,  e,  and  d  the  ash  residue  ranged 
between  21.7  and  31.6  per  cent,  making  the  slack  unsuitable  for  fuel, 
which  latter  is  quite  an  important  consideration  for  German  gas  com- 
panies as  a  valuable  by-product.  Consequently,  these  experiments 
with  American  coal  did  not  prove  profitable  or  satisfactory  when  taken 
in  connection  with  the  prices  paid,  which  were  not  low,  and  therefore 
oflfered  no  inducement  to  order  large  quantities. 

The  director  of  this  gas  company  tells  me  that  once,  in  1890-91,  he 
bought  a  large  quantity  of  English  (Walridge  &  Silksworth)  Maudlin 
seam  coal.  This  was  done  solely  as  a  precautionary  measure,  in  order 
not  to  be  caught  short  of  coal;  but  the  experience  derived  from  the 
use  of  this  English  purchase  leads  the  director  to  say  he  would  not 
repeat  it  excepting  in  cases  of  dire  necessity. 

I  have  also,  since  my  last  report,  communicated  with  about  twenty 
of  the  principal  wholesale  dealers  in  this  city.  Some  of  these  I  inter- 
viewed personally,  and  they  expi-essed  themselves  as  hopeful  of  intro- 
ducing American  coal  into  Germany.  The  written  replies  to  my 
inquiries  were  very  guarded  and  evinced  fear  of  the  syndicate. 

To  supply  Europe  with  our  coal  is  no  more  of  an  illusion  than  to 
supply  it  with  American  grain,  meat,  and  iron.  But  to  make  this 
coal  movement  successful  and  perpetual,  a  powerful  combination  must 
organize  and  conduct  it  on  a  large  scale,  both  as  far  as  the  production 
and  steady  delivery  of  the  coal  (which  must  be  of  standard  and  even 
quality)  and  the  cheapness  and  sufficiency  in  the  mode  of  ocean  trans- 
portation are  concerned. 

As  to  the  latter,  vessels  expressly  built  for  this  purpose,  including 
sailing  vessels  of  large  tonnage  are  essential;  and  they  must  be 
directed  to  points  from  which  return  cargoes  can  be  had,  so  as  not  to 
put  the  entire  cost  of  the  round  trip  on  the  coal. 

An  entei-prising  company  can,  I  think,  obtain  for  return  freights 
lemons  and  oranges  and  goatskins  from  Italy,  ores  from  Spain,  chem- 
icals, cement,  etc.,  from  German  ports. 

New  enterprises  are  always  difficult  at  the  start,  but  I  am  confident 
that  before  many  years,  the  American  tourist  in  continental  Europe 
will  find  hotels,  dwelling  houses,  and  public  buildings  heated  by 
American  stoves  which  burn  American  coal,  and  also  learn  that  the 
latter  is  largely  used  by  factories,  foundries,  railroads,  and  steamboats. 

Simon  W.  Hanauer, 

Ylce-  Consid'  General. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main,  April  ^5,  1900, 
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AMERICAN   COAL    FOR  EUROPE. 


The  European  press  has  of  late  been  reporting  that  American  coal 
has  been  oflFered  to  Europe  and  that  large  quantities  have  been  shipped 
to  England  and  France.  It  is  also  stated,  apparently  by  interested 
parties,  that  the  quality  is  unsatisfactory.  It  would  seem  that  the 
introduction  of  our  coal  depends  only  on  cheap  rates  of  transporta- 
tion from  America,  provided  the  price  for  German  and  Austrian  coal 
remains  at  the  prevailing  high  rates. 

If  it  be  possible  to  obtain  better  ocean  rates  on  coal  than  heretofore, 
if  they  were  reduced  perhaps  50  or  75  cents  per  ton,  trade  in  American 
coal  could  be  expected.  The  German  Coal  Syndicate,  a  well-organized 
and  powerful  organization,  would  doubtless  fight  competition  with  all 
the  means  at  its  disposal. 

Many  people  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  consideration  state  that 
the  high  price  of  coal  in  Germany  is  not  due  to  a  natural  shortage  of 
coal,  but  to  skillful  manipulations  by  the  coal  syndicate  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  price  of  its  product,  and  that  it  would  sell  at  any  cost 
in  order  to  keep  Americans  out  of  the  German  market. 

Richard  Guenther, 

Canstd-  General. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main,  May  7,  1900. 


COAL  PRODUCTION  OF  PRUSSIA. 

The  coal  production  of  Prussia  last  year  is  returned  as  94,775,682 
tons,  against  89,542,128  tons  in  1898,  showing  an  increase  of  5,233,454 
tons,  or  5.82  j)er  cent.  Out  of  this  total,  the  Dortmund  district  con- 
tributed by  far  the  largest  proportion,  viz,  54,641,120  tons;  and  its 
mcrease  is  also  the  most  considerable,  having  been  3,639,569  tons,  or 
7.14  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  quantity  produced  in  1898.  In 
Upper  Silesia  the  production,  27,963,442  tons,  shows  an  increase  of 
1,110,182  tons,  or  4.13  per  cent;  and  the  Bonn  district  produced 
11,501,220  tons,  with  an  increase  of  590,057  tons,  or  3.51  per  cent. 
Last  year  the  lignite  mines,  working  in  which  has  greatly  increased, 
put  out  28,466,212  tons,  against  26,064,543  tons  in  1898,  showing  an 
increase  of  9.21  per  cent. 

Richard  Guenther, 

C(n\sul'  General. 

Franxpo^t-on-the-Main, 

June  19,  1900. 


introduction  of  fuel-saving  furnaces. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  large  consumers  of  coal  at  Dresden,  the 
question  of  importation  of  American  coal  was  discussed  at  length. 
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It  was  agreed  to  agitate  for  the  introduction  of  more  economical 
furnaces.  The  main  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  American  manufacturers  of  fuel-saving  devices  to  the  present 
opportunity  to  introduce  their  furnaces  in  Gennany.  If  they  are 
desirous  to  enter  this  field,  they  should  lose  no  time  in  doing  so;  they 
should  not  rely  upon  correspondence,  but  send  over  competent  men 
at  once  and  canvass  the  field. 

Following  is  a  list  of  large  coal  dealers  who  have  written  me  that 
they  are  willing  to  handle  American  coal;  our  people  wishing  to  ship 
coal  to  Germany  can  correspond  with  them  directly:  W.  A.  Klein,  15 
Schillerstrasse;  Gebr.  Haldy,  16  Kl.  Kornmarkt;  Franz  Staudt,  39 
Niddastr;  F.  W.  Pampus  &  Co.,  29Taunusstr;  Ed.  Lejeune,  15  Schae- 
fergasse;  Karl  Ehrhardt,  8  KrOgerstr;  Anton  Fulda,  16  Neue 
Mainzerstr;  Gebr.  Doertelmann,  Zeil  9;  Wm.  Egan  &  Co.,  Rhein. 
Transp.  Ges.,  37  K^iserstr;  Frankfurter  Gus-Gesellschaft;  Imperial 
Gas  Association,  23  Rossmarkt,  all  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Gennany; 
Bernhd.  Blumenfeld,  Hamburg,  Germany;  Bodo,  Forcht  &  Thomas, 
Bremen,  Germany;  Heinr.  Stein,  Remscheid,  Germany;  Stock  & 
Fischer,  Bidgerbruck,  Germany;  Fried.  Veit,  Carl  Jungke,  Bremen, 
Germany;  Raab,  Karcher  &  Co.,  Kochstaden,  4  Strassburg,  Germany; 
Dr.  Kurt  Kuntze,  Ostra  Allee  9,  Dresden,  Germany;  Emanuel  Hess, 
Mariengasse  15,  Prague,  Bohemia,  Austria;  F.  H.  Boesche,  Guerickstr 
8,  Magdeburg,  Germany;  J.  Kogel,  Nienwe  Herrengracht  21,  Amster- 
dam, Holland;  A.  A.  W.  van  Reede,  Rotterdam,  Holland;  Dr.  M. 
Frenzel,  Kalkwerk  Stendnitz,  Dornburg,  Germany;  A.  W.  SchOnherr, 
Dresden,  Germany;  Gustav  Schniebel  &  Co.,  Berlin,  Unter  den 
Linden  43;  Adolph  HarloflF,  Gustavsburg,  Mainz,  Germany. 

Richard  Guenther,  CoTrnd-Gertet'oH, 

Frankfort-on-the-Main,  May  25^  1900. 


PROTECTIVE   MEASURES  AGAINST   COAL  TRUSTS. 

Industrial  enteiprises  and  individual  consumers,  i.  e.,  the  public  at 
large,  have,  during  the  last  year,  been  seriously  hampered  and  injured 
by  the  action  of  the  rapidly  increasing  trusts,  which  in  Germany  have 
extended  to  and  taken  hold  of  nearly  all  branches  of  manufacture  and 
of  all  articles  of  consumption.  Individuals  have  been  led  to  combine 
in  order  to  defend  themselves  against  the  syndicates. 

The  Barmen  Chamber  of  Commerce  having  invited  the  other  cham- 
bers of  commerce  of  the  Rheinish  districts  to  cooperate  with  it  against 
the  action  of  the  coal  syndicate,  these  bodies,  representing  industrial 
western  Germany,  met  this  week  in  convention  in  Cologne  and  adopted 
the  following  resolutions:  First.  To  demand  of  the  coal  syndicate  that 
it  bind  dealers  who  obtain  their  supplies  from  the  trust  not  to  exact 
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more  than  10  marks  ($2.25)  advance  per  10  tons  (2,204  pounds)  on  the 
price  paid  by  dealers  to  the  trust,  where  the  contract  for  the  year  stip 
ulates  a  weekly  delivery  of  less  than  20  metric  tons.     On  contracts  for 
larger  deliveries,  the  advanced  profit  is  to  be  only  5  marks  for  each  20- 
ton  lot. 

Second.  That  the  syndicate,  upon  expiration  of  its  present  contracts 
for  coal  delivery  to  foreign  countries,  shall  not  renew  same  as  long  as 
houie  demands  for  coal  remain  unsatisfied. 

The  convention  determined  to  appeal  to  the  Government  to  inter- 
vene in  case  the  coal  trust  should  refuse  to  comply  with  these  demands. 

The  Government,  owning  all  lines  of  transportation  (railroads  and 
canals),  can  at  any  time  stop  the  exportation  of  coal  by  advancing  the 
freight  rates. 

Many  of  the  large  ironworks  in  Germany  are  now  trying  to  acquire 

possession  of  coal  mines  so  as  to  be  independent  of  the  coal  trust  for 

their  requirements  in  this  necessary  staple. 

Simon  W.  Hanauer, 

Vice-  Consul-  General. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 

June  7,  1900. 


nAMBURG. 

When  in  the  fall  of  last  year,  in  consequence  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  South  African  war,  the  British  navy  had  to  reserve  exceptionally 
large  quantities  of  the  best  coal  for  its  own  consumption,  there  was 
naturally  a  rise  in  prices  of  coal  throughout  Europe,  which  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  took  a  very  critical  turn,  because  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  strike  among  the  coal  miners  of  Saxony,  Silesia,  Moravia, 
and  Bohemia,  causing  shipments  of  coal  from  such  mines  to  the  indus- 
trial districts  of  south,  middle,  and  east  Germany  to  be  practically 
suspended,  so  that  the  deficit  had  to  be  replaced  by  Westphalian  and 
English  coals.  An  unusually  marked  scarcity  of  coal  and  enhancement 
of  prices  took  place  throughout  Germany,  especially  in  Hamburg, 
because  large  quantities  are  transhipped  here  to  the  interior.  Indus- 
trial plants  were  compelled  to  use  inferior  fuel;  many  were  obliged  to 
shut  down  for  the  time  being. 

The  question  arose,  in  what  mannei  the  deficit  could  be  overcome, 
and  whether  it  would  be  possible,  in  the  event  of  a  long  duration  or  a 
repetition  of  such  a  crisis,  to  obtain  coal  elsewhere,  and  attention  was 
fixed  on  American  supplies.  Importers  of  coal  in  this  city  received 
daily  inquiries  from  German  industrial  establishments  desirous  of 
knowing  at  what  prices  good  American  coals  could  be  purchased,  and 
how  such  prices  compared  with  those  of  German  and  English  products. 
At  the  same  time,  the  attention  of  American  coal  exporters  was  drawn 
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to  the  possibility  of  the  opening  of  a  favoi-able  market  in  this  line. 
In  this  way  a  stirring  activity  originated ;  American  consulates  received 
nunjerous  inquiries  from  coal  exporters  in  the  United  States  as  well  as 
from  local  importers,  dealers,  and  factories  in  Germany — the  former 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  names  of  coal  importers  in  Germany,  and 
the  latter  anxious  to  know  the  names  of  reliable  and  efficient  Ameri- 
can coal  miners  and  exporters. 

The  first  question  is  whether  American  coal  can  be  supplied  in  Ger- 
many at  a  rate  sufficiently  cheap  to  compete  with  the  German  and  Eng- 
lish products,  and  whether  American  coals,  as  far  as  their  quality  is 
concerned,  compare  favorably  with  those  produced  in  Gennany  and 
England. 

Hamburg  imports  almost  all  kinds  of  German  and  English  coal.  The 
following  statistics  show  the  quantity  handled  and  consiuned  in  this 
city: 


By  sea 

By  rail  and   from  the 
Upper  Elbe 


Imports. 


Tom. 
2,055,248 

985,423 


1899. 


Tom.    I 
«6, 124, 104  2, 4*28, 879 «7, 838, 551 


3,018,897,      997,943 


3,325,146 


Exports. 


1898. 


Terns. 
19,708 

432,357 


171,719 
1,337,712 


1899. 


27,317 
575,397 


$101,269 
1,917,221 


The  diflFerent  sorts  of  coal  used  in  Hamburg  are  unscreened  large, 
large,  unscreened  small,  nuts,  anthracite  large,  and  anthracite  nuts. 
The  currefnt  sizes  of  nut  coals  are  singles,  hazel-nut  size,  doubles,  wal- 
nut size,  and  triples,  double  walnut  size. 

The  prices  paid  by  Hamburg  coal  importers  are  as  follows: 

Prices  per  ton  on  contracts  for  present  year. — Large,  about  15s.  to 
16s.  6d.  ($3.65  to  $3.77j;  unscreened,  about  13s.  3d.  to  13s.  6d.  ($3.22 
to  $3.28);  small,  about  lis.  to  12s.  ($2.68  to  $2.92);  nuts,  about  15s.  to 
17s.  ($3.65  to  $4.14);  anthracite,  large,  about  23s.  to  25s.  ($5.60  to 
$6.08)  ;anthracite,  nuts,  about  26s.  ($6.33). 

Prices  per  ton  during  the  strike  in  Saxony ^  Bohemia^  etc. — ^Large, 
23s.  ($5.60);  unscreened,  21s.  ($5.11). 

Present  prices  per  ton. — Large,  19s.  to  20s.  ($4.62  to  $4.87); 
unscreened,  17s.  to  18s.  ($4.14  to  $4.38). 

These  prices  are  calculated  ''c.  i.  f.  Hamburg,"  so  that  freight,  insur- 
ance, and  cost«  are  paid  by  the  seller,  and  only  the  charges  for  unloading, 
which  amount  to  about  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  ($0,245  to  $0,365)  per  ton,  are 
to  be  borne  by  the  purchaser,  a  duty  on  foreign  coal  not  being  charged 
in  Germany. 

From  these  prices,  it  can  easily  be  seen  whether  there  is  a  possibility 
of  a  successful  competition  of  American  coal  with  German  and  English 
products.  At  present,  the  main  obstacle  is  the  high  freight  mtes  from 
the  United  States  to  Germany,  which  vary  between  12s.  6d.  and  16s. 
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($3. 04  and  $3. 99),  the  former  rate  being  exceptionally  low.  It  is  claimed 
here  that  it  was  accepted  by  the  Holland- American  Line  for  a  cargo  of 
American  coal,  consisting  of  6,000  tons,  destined  for  the  Rhine  districts, 
but  that  the  company  has  declined  to  undertake  further  shipments  at 
such  a  low  price. 

Up  to  the  present  date  only  one  cargo  of  American  coal,  consisting 
of  -l:,000  tons,  has  been  shipped  to  Hamburg.  This  was  looked  upon 
by  the  importer  as  a  trial  shipment  and  turned  out  favorably  both  for 
heating  and  coking  purposes.  The  experiments  for  coking  purposes 
were  made  by  the  Norddeutsche  Kohlen-  und  Koks-Werke  Actienge- 
sellschaft,  of  Hamburg,  which  establishment  annually  consumes  about 
180,000  tons  of  coal  for  that  purpose.  The  same  importer  has  given 
further  orders  for  American  coal  of  different  kinds,  which,  however, 
have  not  yet  arrived. 

Anthracite  coal  has  not  heretofore  been  imported  into  Hamburg 
from  the  United  States.  It  is  therefore  diflBcult  to  state  whether  or 
not  the  same  compares  favorably  with  that  from  English  mines.  A 
local  importer  says  the  English  is  superior  to  the  American,  which, 
however,  would  not  render  it  impossible  for  anthracite  coal  from  the 
United  States  to  be  successfully  introduced  on  the  German  market, 
especially  as  the  prevailing  scarcity  is  severely  felt.  In  Hamburg 
itself  there  exists  only  one  anthracite-crushing  plant,  Anthracit  Werke 
Gustav  Schultze,  Gesellschaft  mit  beschrftnkter  Haftung,  which  con- 
sumes about  60,000  to  70,000  tons  per  annum.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
annual  increase  in  consumption  of  anthracite  coal  in  Germany  is  about 
25  per  cent.  This  may  easily  be  proven  by  the  fact  that,  particularly 
in  residence  houses  in  Germany,  the  old-favshioned  Dutch  tile  ovens, 
in  which  only  bituminous  coal  is  used,  are  being  gi*adually  discarded 
and  replaced  by  the  so-called  '^continual  burning  stoves  "of  American 
style. 

For  heating  and  steam-producing  purposes,  experiments  with  Amer- 
ican coals  have  been  made  by  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  which  for 
several  months,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  and  high  prices  of  coal 
in  Europe,  has  imported  American  coal  for  its  own  use,  thus  avoiding 
the  high  prices  charged  in  Hamburg  and  saving  freight  by  filling  with 
coal  holds  for  which  other  cargo  could  not  be  obtained.  Experiments 
made  by  the  Hamburg- American  Line  show,  it  is  said,  that  American 
coals  have  an  average  inferior  heating  power  of  10  to  12  per  cent  in 
comparison  with  German  coaLs,  English  coals,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
superior  to  the  German.  Even  if  this  is  true,  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  will  be  impossible  to  open  a  new  market  for  American  coal  in 
Germany,  but,  above  all,  lower  freight  rates  must  be  obtained.  As 
already  mentioned,  the  lowest  bid  heretofore  made  was  12s.  6d.  ($8.04) 
per  ton,  whereas  the  freight  on  coal  from  English  ports  to  Hamburg 
is  only  6s.  to  5s.  6d.  ($1.21  to  $1.84)  on  the  average.     This  line  of 
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business  should  receive  careful  attention,  even  if  the  profits  are  not 
large  at  the  beginning. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  United  States  can  supply  the  world 
with  coal  for  many  centuries  to  come,  and  will  do  so  ultimately,  but  it 
would  appear  to  an  observer  that  conditions  at  present  are  somewhat 
artificial,  and  that  when  affairs  resume  their  normal  relations  as  to 
the  war  and  strike,  unless  coal  is  carried  in  American  bottoms  at  lower 
rates  of  freight,  its  introduction  will  be  gradual.  The  amount  of  gen- 
eral produce  exported  from  the  United  States  is  so  great  that  it  now 
taxes  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  trans- Atlantic  liners  and  renders  it 
impossible  to  secure  rates  enabling  American  coal  to  profitably  com- 
pete with  that  of  England  and  Germany  under  normal  conditions. 

Finally,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  tests  made  by  the  Hamburg- Amer- 
ican Line — practically  the  only  experiments  made  in  this  city  in  this 
direction — can  not  be  considered  in  any  way  conclusive,  as  this  com- 
pany receives  its  supply  of  coal  from  certain  coal  districts,  while  it  is 
generally  recognized  that  in  the  United  States — in  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  many  other  States — coal  is  mined 
which  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  heat  and  steam  producing  qualities 
to  that  of  any  other  section  of  the  globe. 

Hugh  Pitcairn,  CotisuI. 

Hamburg,  June  J,  1900. 


KEHIi. 


I  can  not  find  that  any  American  coal  has  ever  been  used  in  this 
district.  There  is  undoubtedly,  however,  a  great  shortage  of  coal  of 
certain  sizes,  especially  soft  coals  and  what  they  here  term  "fat  nut 
coals.''  I  can  not  obtain  any  statistics  of  the  amount  of  coal  used  in 
this  district,  nor  of  the  amount  of  imported  coal  consumed,  of  later 
date  than  1897,  which,  under  the  present  conditions  of  the  coal  indus- 
try, would  be  very  misleading. 

The  present  sources  from  which  coal  is  obtained  here  are  the  Ruhr 
district  for  soft  coal,  and  Saar  and  Belgimn  for  hard  coal.  There  are 
no  mines  in  this  district,  and  no  coal  exported.  The  prices  that  the  coals 
needed  here  would  command  at  present  are,  approximately,  nut  coal 
180  marks  ($42.80)  and  range  coal  170  marks  ($40.47),  per  10,000  kilo- 
grams (22,046  pounds),  which  constitute  a  carload  here.  1  am  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  objection  to  American  coal,  and  with  regard  to 
transportation  would  say  that  the  coal  is  delivered  direct  to  Strass- 
burg  by  water,,  and  in  fact  throughout  Alsace-Lorraine,  by  a  system 
of  canals.  There  is,  however,  one  point  not  to  be  overlooked.  It 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  sell  coal  here  by  means  of  circulars  or 
letters.  The  exporters  would  have  to  send  agents  with  samples  and 
guarantee  that  the  quality  should  be  equal  to  the  sample;  moreover, 
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they  would  have  to  sell  on  the  same  terms  as  to  payment,  etc.,  as  are 
customary  among  German  coal  dealers. 

A.  Wood,  Cormd. 
Kehl,  Ajyril  6,  1900. 


MAGDEBURG. 

The  present  scarcity  of  coal  in  Germany  is  due  to  three  principal 
causes:  (1)  Strikes  in  Germany  and  Bohemia.  (2)  Increased  demand 
for  coal,  owing  to  the  growth  of  Germany's  manufacturing  industries. 
(3)  Decreased  importations  from  Great  Britain,  owing  to  the  war  in 
Africa. 

Grermany  does  not  produce  enough  coal  for  its  own  use,  the 
deficiency  being  supplied  in  some  sections  by  English  pit  coal  and  in 
others  by  Bohemian  brown  coal.  In  buying  coal  Germans  are  hard 
to  please,  and  when  they  find  a  sort  which  suite  them,  only  absolute 
necessity  or  a  distinct  advantage  in  price  will  induce  them  to  make  a 
change.  The  strike  in  Bohemia  has,  however,  led  many  manufactur- 
ers who  had  formerly  used  only  Bohemian  brown  coal  to  try  black 
coal  as  a  substitute.  If  they  find  the  experiment  successful,  the 
demand  for  pit  and  anthracite  coal  will  increase.  The  German  coal 
used  in  this  vicinity  comes  at  present  chiefly  from  Westphalia.  So  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  American  coal  has  never  yet  been  tried  in 
this  consular  district. 

In  attempting  to  extend  our  coal  trade  to  this  market,  it  must  be 
clearly  borne  in  mind  that  owing  to  high  railway  freight  rates  river 
transportation  is  necessary.  Accordingly,  Hamburg  controls  importa- 
tions of  foreign  coal  for  all  places  in  the  valleys  of  the  Elbe  and  its 
tributaries.  If,  therefore,  we  mean  to  succeed,  it  is  in  Hamburg  that 
our  coal  exporters  must  make  their  connections,  as  it  will  be  found 
impossible  to  do  any  direct  business  with  Magdeburg,  Berlin,  and 
other  inland  coal  markets. 

The  present  time  is  undoubtedly  a  favorable  moment  for  making 
the  experiment,  as  coal  is  both  scarce  and  dear  and  the  English  have 
now  unusual  naval  demands  to  meet.  Nevertheless,  if  we  wish  to  win 
a  permanent  market  in  Germany,  we  must  prove  with  the  first  ship- 
ments that  we  can  successfully  compete  with  England  in  quality,  con- 
dition, and  price.  All  coal  must  be  clean  and  free  of  slate,  and 
anthracite  coal  must  be  washed.  Coal  which  is  rich  in  gas  may  per- 
haps also  be  successfully  imported,  if  its  value  is  practically  demon- 
strated. 

One  danger  which  our  exporters  must  consider  is  the  possibility 
that  after  the  war  in  Africa  is  finished,  English  mine  owners  may  tem- 
porarily render  competition  diflScult  hy  reducing  prices,  counting  upon 
the  advantage  secured  to  them  by  their  nearness  to  the  German  mar- 
ket.   Our  exporters,  however,  know  whether  they  are  in  position  to 
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maintain  the  competition  long  enough  to  open  this  market  permanently 
for  the  sale  of  American  coal.  They  should  first  send  their  expert 
representatives  here  to  ascertain  exactly  what  the  Grermans  want, 
what  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  it,  and  whether  American  coal  can  be 
delivered  in  Germany  at  or  below  the  prices  which  prevail  under  nor- 
mal circumstances. 

Under  Nos.  13a  and  34  of  the  Grerman  customs  tariff,  coal  is  free  of 
duty.  1  am  also  informed  by  the  tax  director  of  the  province  of 
Saxony  that  no  restrictions  are  placed  upon  the  importation  of  coal. 

The  present  price  of  coal  brought  up  the  Elbe  River  from  Hamborg 
in  large  boats  (Kaehne)  is  per  carload  of  200  centners  (10,000  kilo- 
grams): Best  English  pit  coal,  260  marks  ($61.88)  per  200  centners; 
anthracite  nut  coal  for  American  self-feeding  stoves,  320  marks 
($76.16)  per  200  centners. 

These  are  prices  paid  for  coal  in  the  boat  (Kahn)  at  Magdeburg, 
purchaser  paying  cost  of  unloading. 

River  freight  mtes  in  canal  boats  (Kaehne)  from  Hamburg  to 
Magdeburg  are  26  to  28  pfennigs  (6  to  6|  cents)  per  100  kilograms 
in  shiploads,  but  they  fluctuate  with  the  amount  of  water  in  the  river, 
and  are  also  influenced  by  the  size  of  the  boat  used  and  the  amount  of 
space  available. 

Railway  freight  rates  for  coal  in  lots  of  200  centners  from  Hamburg 
to  Magdeburg  amount  to  67  pfennigs  (16  cents)  per  100  kilogruns. 
The  rate  from  Bremen  is  71  pfennigs  (17  cents).  For  the  encourage- 
ment and  protection  of  the  Geiinan  mining  industry,  railway  freight 
rates  are  much  higher  from  the  seaports  than  from  the  mining  districts. 

George  H.  MuRPHr, 

Vice-  Consul. 

Magdeburi},  Aj/n'l  JO,  1900. 


SUPPLEMENTAL. 

I  inclose  a  clipping  from  the  commenrial  columns  of  the  Magde- 
burger  Zeitung  relative  to  the  business  done  last  year  by  a  German 
coal  company,  whose  mines  are  located  in  this  vicinity.  The  figures 
given  in  the  report  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  chiefly  so  far  as 
they  throw  light  upon  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Germany  which 
make  coal  mining  both  possible  and  profitable.  Thoroughness  in  the 
scientific  utilization  of  materials  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  Germany's 
commercial  success.  The  chance  of  establishing  in  Germany  a  perma- 
nent market  for  our  coal  will  be  much  increased  if  it  is  found  to  be 
good  for  something  besides  direct  burning;  i.  e.,  if  it  proves  to  be  rich 
in  gas,  tar.  and  oil. 

George  H.  Murphy, 

Vice-  Consul. 
Magdebur(j,  2[ay  15^  1900. 
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THE  RIEBBCK    MINING    COMPANY   OP   HALLS. 

[Extract  from  the  annual  report  of  the  company.] 

Owing  to  the  public  discussion  of  the  theme,  "scarcity  of  coal,"  the  opinion  has 
spread  that  our  profits  have  been  unusually  large  in  the  past  year.  This  is  not  the 
case.  On  the  contrary,  the  few  additional  pfennigs  and  fractions  of  pfennigs  added 
to  our  selling  prices  did  not  nearly  cover  the  increase  of  outlays  for  materials  and 
wages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  following  factors  were  fcivorable  to  our  business:  The 
increaee  by  2,000,000  marks  ($476,000)  of  our  capital  stock  at  the  close  of  the  preced- 
ing year  brought  in  so  much  cash  that  the  income  from  interest  was  very  favorably 
affected.  Likewise,  considerable  profit  accrued  through  the  rise  in  selling  prices  for 
parafiin  and  mineral  oils.  Furthermore,  we  had  in  this  year  no  unusual  losses  due 
to  elementary  causes,  such  as  reduced  our  surplus  lai«t  year  to  the  extent  of  200,000 
marks  (about  $50,000).  We  are  accordingly  able  to  declare  a  dividend  of  14  per  cent 
on  the  increased  capital  stock.  Our  coal  production  last  year  increased  from  30,921,916 
hectoliters  (3,134,124  tons)  to  34,340,977  hectoliters  (3,471,630  tons).  Of  this,  the 
amount  sold  as  raw  coal  was  5,376,556  hectoliters  (544,771  tons),  against  4,426,953 
hectoliters  (448,545  tons)  in  the  preceding  year.  The  sale  of  pressed  coal  amounted  to 
60,547,000  blocks  (58,632,000  in  the  preceding  year).  The  sale  of  briquettes  amounted 
to  3,638,630  double  centners  (802,172,370  pounds)  against  3,276,589  double  centners 
(722,356,811  pounds)  in  1898,  or  about  one-tenth  as  much  in  tons.  [The  pressed  coal 
and  briquettes  are  manufactured  from  coal  dust.  ]  The  production  of  coal  tar  was 
iQCTeased  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  process  from  228,645  double  centners  (50,407,079 
pounds)  to  248,358  double  centners  (54,753,005  jwunds).  The  quality  was  also  slightly 
better  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  crude  coke  produced  by  this  process  found  a 
ready  sale  at  somewhat  higher  prices.  The  sales  of  tar  distillation  products  were  sat- 
isfactory. There  was  a  strong  demand  throughout  the  year  for  all  sorts  of  mineral 
oils,  so  that  during  the  busiest  season  it  was  difficult  to  fill  the  orders.  For  the  loss 
caused  us  by  the  introduction  of  a  mixed  gas  (oil  gas  and  acetylene)  for  lighting  rail- 
way cars,  we  have  been  richly  compensated  by  an  increased  demand  for  our  oil  in  the 
municipal  gas  works  of  Halle^  The  conditions  prevailing  in  the  paraffin  market  were 
unusually  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  cessation  of  the  pressure  caused  by  the  flooding  of 
the  European  market  from  America,  which  had  resulted  in  the  sinking  of  prices  to  a  dis- 
astrous extent  The  price  of  American  paraffin  rose  about  100  per  cent.  Half-refined 
wares  fusible  at  about  52®  C,  which  fifteen  months  ago  sold  for  31  marks  ($7.38)  j)er 
100  kilograms  c.  i.  f.  at  German  seaports,  have  increased  in  price  from  35  marks 
($8.33)  to  67  marks  ($15.95).  By  this  change  in  the  paraffin  market,  paraffin  candles 
have  also  been  beneficially  affected.  Negotiations  have  taken  place  between  all  the 
candle  makers  of  Grermany  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  packing  of  candles  and 
agreeing  upon  uniform  weights  for  such  packages.  This  discussion  of  kindred  inter- 
ests was,  moreover,  extended  to  the  solution  of  other  questions,  such  as  the  regulation 
of  conditions  of  sale.  Another  step  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  * '  Union  of  Stea- 
rine  and  Candle  Manufacturers  of  Germany, ' '  which  we  have  joined.  In  a  movement 
of  this  kind,  it  is  obvious  that  the  price  question  could  not  be  ignored,  and  conse- 
quently our  contracts  for  delivering  candles  in  the  business  year  1900-1901  are  already 
influenced  by  the  agreement  reached.  The  increase  of  12  to  15  marks  ($2.86  to  $3.57) 
per  double  centner  thus  secured  falls  fcir  short  of  the  advantage  which  in  the  mean- 
while paraffin  and  stearin  have  achieved;  but  we  were  unable  to  change  the  estab- 
lished custom  under  which  our  contracts  for  the  year  are  made  in  January.  For  the 
by-products  of  distillation  we  had  good  use,  as  heretofore. 


THE  GERMAN  BROWN  COAL,   MARKET. 

Domestic  raw  coal. — During  the  first  quarter  of  1900,  the  influence 
of  the  strikes  was  much  felt  in  the  coal  districts  of  Central  Germany. 
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While  some  districts  suffered  considerably  owing  to  the  entire  cessa- 
tion of  work,  others  for  this  reason  enjoyed  unusual  advantages,  which 
caused  feverish  activity  in  business,  the  production  in  some  cases  being 
much  increased. 

In  the  vic^inity  of  Halle,  the  general  situation  was  favorable  except 
at  the  individual  mines  which  were  affectied  by  the  strike.  The  severe 
winter  and  the  extraordinary  demand  for  fuel  increased  business  in 
some  eases  as  much  as  7  per  cent,  but  there  was  a  corresponding  loss 
at  the  mines  where  work  was  stopped.  The  small  rise  in  prices  secured 
on  new  orders  was  more  than  balanced  by  increased  expenses. 

In  the  Bitterfeld  district,  owing  to  strikes  in  Bohemia  and  in  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  sales  increased  20  per  cent  or  more.  Somewhat 
better  prices  were  obtained. 

The  Weissenfels-Zeitz  district  suffered  from  the  strike,  the  falling 
off  of  business  at  some  mines  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  year 
amounting  to  10  per  cent.  This  deficiency  was  about  covered  by 
means  of  increased  activity  at  other  mines.  Here,  also,  better  prices 
were  obtained  on  new  orders.  Similar  conditions  prevailed  in  the 
Meuselwitz  district. 

The  brown  coal  works  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  which  were  not 
affected  by  the  strike  in  the  pit  coal  mines,  enjoyed  in  like  manner  an 
increase  of  business  amounting  to  20  per  cent  more  than  in  the  cor- 
responding quarter  of  1899. 

In  Niederlausitz  the  sales  of  I'aw  C/oal  were  small.  This  was  not  the 
case  in  the  Frankfort-on-Oder  district,  where  about  two-thirds  of  the 
mines  profited  by  the  coal  famine,  their  business  increasing  as  much  as  30 
per  cent.  The  other  third  suffered  to  the  extent  of  16  per  c^nt,  partly 
on  account  of  unfavorable  transportation  conditions  and  partly  in 
consequence  of  business  diflBculties.  Better  prices  were  obtained  on 
some  new  orders. 

The  sales  of  the  Silesian  mines  were  from  5  to  10  per  cent  larger 
than  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1899. 

In  the  district  of  Magdeburg,  Halberstadt,  Anhalt,  and  Brunswick 
the  influence  of  the  strikes  in  Bohemia  and  the  kingdom  of  Saxony- 
was  especially  noticeable.  These  mines  were  exj)ected  to  cover  the 
deficiency  in  the  coal  supply  caused  by  the  strikes  above  mentioned. 
By  means  of  increased  activity,  some  mines  were  made  to  produce  from 
one-third  to  one-half  more  than  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1899. 
Better  prices  were  also  obtained  on  new  orders. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  province  of  Hessen  sales  increased,  but  in 
individual  cases  there  was  a  falling  off  due  to  business  diflBculties.  New 
orders  brought  better  prices. 

Reports  from  the  brown  coal  works  in  the  province  of  Hanover  are 
favorable, 

Briqicettes. — The  trade  in  brown  coal  briquettes  was  subjected  to  the 
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same  conditions  a.s  that  in  raw  coal.  Reports  from  all  districts  show 
that  the  demand  was  active  and  in  part  feverish.  In  the  district  of 
Bbille,  the  demand  could  not  be  satisfied  at  times.  In  the  Bitterfeld 
and  Weissenfels-Zeitz  districts,  the  stock  was  exhausted.  A  similar 
state  of  affairs  existed  in  the  Meuselwitz  district  and  in  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony.  In  Niederlausitz,  the  demand  was  particularly  noticeable, 
because  Berlin  appeared  in  the  market  with  its  huge  demands.  The 
deliveries  accordingly  rose  8,  20,  and  30  per  cent  over  those  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1899.  In  Frankfort-on-Odor,  Hessen,  and  Hanover  the 
demand  was  likewise  larger  than  in  1899.  In  the  districts  of  Magde- 
burg, Halberstadt,  Anhalt,  and  Brunswick  the  same  pressure  was 
observed  as  has  been  mentioned  above  in  connection  with  raw  coal. 
The  works  were  crowded  with  orders  and  immediate  deliveries  were 
impossible.  In  other  districts,  an  increase  of  5  to  10  per  cent  in  prices 
was  readily  allowed.  The  advantage  of  the  excited  demand  was,  how- 
ever, enjoyed  less  by  the  works  than  by  the  dealers,  and  so  the  strike 
brought  profit  to  some  nonparticipants  (dealers  who  were  not  pro- 
ducers) while  it  injured  others,  namely  consumers. 

Pressed  coal. — The  small  supply  of  pressed  coal  which  had  been  left 
on  hand  from  1899  was  soon  used  up,  shipments  being  sent  from  the 
province  of  Saxony  as  far  as  Dresden.     Prices  rose  about  5  per  cent. 

Mineral  oils, — In  like  manner,  in  the  first  quarter  of  1900  there  was 
an  increased  demand  for  mineral  oils.  All  sorts  of  oils  found  a  ready 
sale,  with  which  at  times  the  production  could  not  keep  pace. 

Grude  cokes, — ^The  geneml  coal  famine  had  also  a  profitable  effect  on 
gTude  cokes,  the  demand  being  more  active  than  usual  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  In  small  households,  the  scarcity  of  other  fuel  made  grude 
cokes  a  welcome  substitute. 

Paraffin  and  candles. — In  the  first  quarter  of  1900  favorable  condi- 
tions continued  in  the  paraffin  market,  and  prices  rose.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  continuance  of  frost  weather,  the  production  of  soft 
paraffin  was  satisfactory.  There  was  a  good  demand  for  candles 
produced  from  coal. 

By-products. — Heavy  oils  were  sold  at  better  prices.  The  demand 
for  asphalt,  etc.,  was  also  good. 

Bohemian  coal. — On  account  of  the  long-continued  strike  in  Bohemia, 
the  importation  of  Bohemian  coal  into  Germany  was  very  small.  The 
amounts  imported  were: 


Month. 

18i«9. 

1900. 

Per  cent. 

January 

Tons.^ 
557,353 
616,655 
742,954 

Tomy 
536.473 
50,150 
224,592 

~  4 

Fpbroftry 

-90 

March..' 

~70 

>  1,000  kilograms,  or  2,201.6  pounds. 
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The  importation  by  means  of  the  Elbe  River  stopped  almost  entirely, 
partly  on  account  of  the  strikes  and  partly  owing  to  unfavoi*able  navi- 
gation conditions. 

Prices  in  Magdeburg,  per  ton  (1,000  kilograms),  wei*e: 


Month. 


For  lump  coal.       I        For  nut  coaL 


M*rk«   t'nited  States  vf_t-«   l^'nlted  SUles 
"*^*^*- 1  equivalent.  ,  ^»^*^'*-    equivalent 


January... 
February  . 
March  .... 


14  1 

22  i 

^1 

IS.  33 
5.24 

12 
20 
20 

1 

S2.86 

4-76 

4.76 

It  was  impossible  to  satisfy  the  demand. 

Scarcity  of  railway  cars. — Owing  to  the  unusual  demand  in  German 
brown  coal  districts,  caused  by  the  Bohemian  and  Saxon  strikes,  the 
Centml  Railway  car  oflBce  in  Magdeburg  was  at  times  embaii'assed  by 
the  scarcity  of  cars.  Fortunately,  however,  such  stoppages  never 
lasted  more  than  a  few  days. 

Condition  of  l^ihorers. — As  can  readily  be  seen  from  what  has  been 
said  above,  the  condition  of  the  workmen  was  not  an  enviable  one. 
In  addition  to  the  chronic  scarcity  of  laborers,  matters  were  made 
worse  by  the  extension  of  the  strikes  into  Germany.  These  were 
undoubtedly  instigated  by  social-democratic  agitators.  Work  was 
stopped  in  about  12  brown  coal  works,  which  threw  1,300  men  out  of 
work  from  three  days  to  three  weeks.  Their  demands,  everywhere 
the  same,  were  an  advance  of  10  per  cent  in  wages,  shortening  of  the 
working  day  by  one  hour,  etc.  The  strike  was  brief  and  unsuccessful 
in  the  brown  coal  works. 

Geo.  H.  Murphy,  Vice- Consul. 

Magdeburg,  May  23,  1900. 


MAIKZ. 

There  is  a  decided  demand  for  foreign  coal  in  Germany,  as  the 
local  coal  mines  are  unable  to  supply  the  market.  This  is  not  due  to 
any  unforeseen  calamity  which  will  pass  over  shortly,  but  to  the 
unprecedented  development  of  German  industries,  and  the  present 
indications  are  that  the  scarcity  of  coal  will  continue  as  long  as  these 
progress,  as  the  output  of  the  German  mines  can  not  be  materially 
increased. 

There  is  a  large  demand  for  both  bituminous  (Fettkohle)  and  anthra- 
cite coal,  and  it  seems  to  bo  only  a  question  of  freight  from  the  United 
States  to  Rotterdam,  the  poil  most  convenient  for  these  parts,  whether 
the  United  States  can  compete  with  England  or  other  coal-producing 
countries. 

The  price  for  Westphalian  bituminous  coal,  mine  run,  is  to-day  18 
marks  per  metric  ton  (^.28  per  2,204.6  pounds  avoirdupois),  f.  o.  b. 
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Mainz.     The  prices  for  anthracite  coal,  stove  and  nut  size,  per  2,204.6 
pounds,  are  to- day  as  follows: 


DeacriptioD. 


Wc!*tphalian  coaI  at  mine 

Freight  to  MaiDZ 

F.  o.  b.  Mainz 

Aix-la-Chapellecoal  at  mine. . . 
Freight  to  Mainz 

F.  o.  b.  Mainz 

English  coal,  c.  i.  f.  Rotterdam 
Freight  to  Mainz 

F.  o.  b.  Mainz 


\rai.v.     United  States 
"""•     equivalent. 


24.00 
3.60 


27.60  I 


22.00  I 
7.00 


29.00 


25.00 
8.60 


28.50 


15.71 


6.54 


6.24 
1.67 


6.91 


5.95 


According  to  quotations  from  American  exporters  which  I  have 
seen,  but  which  seem  to  me  very  high,  our  coal  would  stand  thus:  United 
States  coal,  red  ash,  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  21  marks  ($5)  per  2,204.6 
pounds;  freight  from  Rotterdam  to  Mainz,  3.50  marks  ($0.83). 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  it  depends  upon  whether  the  freight 
charges  from  the  United  States  to  Rotterdam  are  less  than  4  marks,  or 
95.2  cents,  per  metric  ton  of  2,204.6  pounds  avoirdupois,  in  which  case 
American  coal  can  easily  compete  with  English. 

Anthracite  coal  is  not  used  here  as  a  boiler  coal,  and  it  would  proba- 
bly be  difficult  to  introduce  it  for  this  purpose,  as  the  grate  bars  here 
are  arranged  to  bum  bituminous  coal  and  are  not  fitted  to  burn  our 
"pea"  coal. 

Coal  from  the  United  States  has  not  yet  been  used  here,  but  one 
laige  dealer  has  just  received  a  sample  lot,  which  he  had  analyzed  at 
once  in  order  to  compare  it  with  German  coal.  He  informs  me  that 
the  quality  is  very  satisfactory. 

The  coal  mines  of  the  Saar  district  are  located  in  the  consular  district 
of  Mainz,  but  this  coal  is  used  almost  entirely  for  the  manufacture  of 
gas,  and  is  also  exported  to  France  and  Switzerland. 

The  coal  used  for  general  purposes  in  this  district  comes  from  the 
districts  of  Westphalia  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  from  England. 

There  is  no  import  duty  on  coal  in  Germany,  but  an  octroi  duty  of 
6  pfennigs  per  50  kilos  (1.4  cents  per  110  pounds  avoirdupois)  is  col- 
lected on  all  coal  brought  into  the  city  of  Mainz. 

Coal  for  the  Rhine  districts  should  be  shipped  via  Rotterdam,  and 
'ill  quotations  should  be  made  c.  i.  f .  Rotterdam. 

WAI.TER  Schumann,  Cm^^i, 

Mainz,  Aj/ril  10,  1900. 
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MANyHViTM. 

Mannheim  being  the  principal  manufacturing  center  of  this  district 
and  one  of  the  most  important  in  southern  Germany,  my  investiga- 
tions have  been  confined  to  this  place.  The  city  is^  on  the  Rhine,  and 
with  Ludwigshafen  just  across  the  river,  has  a  population  of  more  than 
200,000,  not  including  several  good  manufacturing  villages  just  beyond 
the  city  limits.  Mannheim  has  the  finest  docks  on  the  Rhine.  Large 
barges  come  to  this  port  direct  from  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Am- 
sterdam, loaded  with  grain,  petroleum,  and  other  freight. 

Upward  of  1,800,000  tons  of  coal  were  brought  to  Mannheim  in  1899 
by  river,  mainly  from  the  Ruhr  coal  district,  near  the  Belgian  frontier, 
west  of  Cologne.  A  smaller  amount  came  from  Westphalia.  This  coal 
is  inferior  in  appearance,  but  is  said  to  be  a  fairly  good  steam  coal.  I 
am  advised  on  good  authority  that  American  coal  used  on  ocean  ves- 
sels is  regarded  as  at  least  5  per  cent  better  than  the  Ruhr  coal,  some- 
times used  on  the  return  trip. 

The  average  price  paid  for  coal  by  large  manufacturers  here  during 
the  past  twelve  months  has  been  from  14i  to  15i  marks  (^.45  to  $3.70) 
per  ton  of  2,220  pounds,  on  board  barge  at  Mannheim  and  Ludwig- 
shafen. Coal  has  sold  at  retail  at  as  high  as  20  marks  ($5.76)  per  ton. 
Much  complaint  is  heard  as  to  the  price  charged.  The  output  of  the 
Ruhr  mines  being  controlled  by  a  syndicate,  it  is  claimed  that  prices 
have  advanced  steadily. 

Agents  representing  English  coal  have  been  here  and  are  said  to  have 
placed  some  orders,  though  I  was  unable  to  verify  the  report  or  to 
learn  the  price  quoted. 

Manufacturers,  as  the  case  now  stands,  are  wholly  depen,dent  upon 
the  syndicate,  and  are  naturally  reticent  about  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  agitation  of  the  foreign  coal  question,  though  I  am  quite  certain 
many  of  them  would  be  greatly  pleased  with  the  introduction  of  Ameri- 
can coal.  The  declared  exports  from  this  district  to  the  United  States 
are  very  large,  amounting  for  the  past  quarter  to  $1,104,610. 60,  mostly 
manufactured  articles.  Naturally,  manufacturers  here  feel  friendly  to 
the  United  States,  and  would  not  be  at  all  prejudiced  against  our  coal. 
Many  of  these  concerns  are  of  unquestioned  responsibility,  and  would 
doubtless  enter  into  contracts  for  our  coal  if  the  price  would  justify  them 
in  doing  so  and  if  they  could  be  assured  of  a  fairly  constant  supply. 

The  largest  manufacturing  concern  here,  and  one  of  the  largest  in 
Europe,  uses  about  800  tons  per  day  in  sunmier  and  nearly  1,000  tons 
per  day  in  winter.  There  are  several  other  large  consumers  here  or  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  I  believe  good  contracts  on  the  terms  I  have 
stated  could  be  secured  now  at  from  14^  to  16i  marks  ($3.45  to  $3.80) 
per  ton  on  board  barge  at  Mannheim  or  Ludwigshafen,  and  that  this 
price  will  not  likely  be  lower.     This  is  per  ton  of  2,205  pounds. 
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Freight  rates  from  Rotterdam  vary  somewhat,  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  water  in  the  Rhine.  One  of  the  largest  transportation  com- 
panies here  names  the  following  rates  per  1,000  kilograms  (2,203 
pomids):  May,  June,  and  July,  3.90  marks  ($0.93);  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 4.65  marks  ($1.11);  October,  November,  and  December,  5.65 
marks  ($1.35). 

Another  shipper  tells  me  it  will  cost  3.50  marks  ($0.83)  per  ton  from 
March  to  July,  and  that  the  rate  would  be  about  5  marks  ($1.19)  the 
balance  of  the  year,  except  when  the  water  was  very  low.  These  prices 
include  the  cost  of  transferring  from  the  ocean  vessels  at  Rotterdam 
to  the  Rhine  boats.  This  transfer  charge  is  figured  at  about  one-half 
mark,  or  12  cents  per  ton,  which  would  seem  to  be  a  large  estimate. 

American  shippers  should  quote  prices  on  board  steamer  at  Rotter- 
dam, and  leave  it  somewhat  to  the  local  dealers  and  consumers  to  make 
transportation  arrangements  from  Rotterdam,  as  they  would  be  likely 
to  get  a  better  freight  rate  than  the  American  shipper  could  hope 
to  secure. 

H.  W.  Harris,  Consul. 

Mannheim,  April  10^  1900. 


SUPPLEMENTAL. 

Since  the  date  of  my  first  report,  I  have  investigated  the  matter 
somewhat  more  fully,  especially  touching  the  facilities  for  handling  and 
storing  large  quantities  of  coal  here.  Just  above  the  city  limits,  on 
the  Rhine,  extensive  docks  have  been  constructed  in  a  neighborhood 
surrounded  by  manufacturing  plants,  and  ample  spac«  is  afforded 
for  the  storage  of  coal,  with  power  and  appliances  for  unloading. 
The  docks  and  adjacent  lands  telong  to  a  large  company,  which  has 
spent  several  million  marks  in  river  and  other  improvements  to  attract 
manufacturing  concerns  in  that  locality.  The  managers  assure  me 
that  they  will  furnish  every  facility  for  handling  American  coal  at  rea- 
sonable rates.  The  local  coal  syndicate  has  large  storage  space  at  this 
point,  and  is  using  part  of  the  improvement  company's  dock,  under  a 
long-term  lease. 

The  matter  of  introducing  our  coal  here  has  awakened  a  lively  inter- 
est, and  if  the  freight  rates  will  permit  the  coal  to  be  landed  here  at 
from  15  to  15^  or  perhaps  16  marks  ($3.57,  $3.69,  $3.81)  per  ton,  1  am 
sure  a  ready  sale  can  be  obtained  for  it.  While  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  at  the  published  freight  rates  it  is  possible  to  compete  with 
German  coal  here,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  an  American  shipper,  if 
here,  could  get  local  parties  interested  with  him  and  perhaps  secure  a 
decided  reduction  in  the  rate  given  me  by  the  transportation  companies 
whom  1  consulted.  (The  figures  were  given  in  my  previous  report  on 
the  subject) 
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It  is  conceded  that  Germany  will  soon  have  to  buy  much  of  her  coal 
abroad.  The  (rerman  coal  producers  realize  this,  and  with  the  demand 
for  coal  constantly  on  the  increase,  I  am  assured  that  the  importing  of 
our  coal  in  moderate  quantities  would  meet  with  no  serious  opposition 
from  the  local  coal  interests,  and  that  the  present  selling  price  would 
likely  be  maintained. 

H.  W.  Harris,  Consul, 

Mannheim,  April  19^  1900, 


NUREMBERG. 

The  strike  which  broke  out  on  January  19, 1900,  in  the  coal  districts 
of  Bohemia,  extending  also  to  the  neighboring  coal  mines  of  Saxony 
and  lasting  until  the  19th  of  March,  1900,  caused  a  great  scarcity  of 
coal  in  this  consular  district. 

This  strike  is  now  over,  but  I  am  informed  that  scarcity  of  coal  will 
be  felt  somewhat  for  the  next  two  years,  as  even  in  ordinary  times  the 
output  of  the  German  coal  mines  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing demand,  owing  to  the  flourishing  state  of  trade  and  industries. 

My  consular  district — the  northern  part  of  Bavaria — has  no  coal 
mines.  The  following  sorts  of  coal  are  chiefly  burnt  here,  viz: 
(1)  Saxon  coal  for  private  households,  from  the  neighboring  coal  mines 
of  Zwickau;  (2)  Bohemian  brown  coal  for  factory  use;  (3)  anthi*acite 
coal  for  so-called  '^American''  household  stoves;  (4)  coke  for  both 
private  households,  hot- water  pipes,  etc. 

All  the  industrial  establishments  of  Bavaria  use  Bohemian  brown 
coal  more  or  less.  The  consumption  of  this  coal  in  my  consular 
district  is  therefore  immense — about  1,2(X),0()0  tons  annually,  American 
weight.  The  city  of  Nuremberg  alone,  with  its  numerous  factories,  is 
said  to  import  150,000  tons  per  year. 

When,  therefore,  the  strike  broke  out  in  January  last,  the  coal  deal- 
ers here  had  to  look  for  other  sources  of  supply.  This  led  to  an 
increased  introduction  of  Ruhr  coal,  which  had  previously  a  small  sale 
in  this  district,  and  also  to  the  importation  of  English  coal  from  the 
Welsh  district.  Both  English  coal  and  German  Ruhr  coal,  best  quality, 
from  January  to  March,  1900,  commanded  about  the  same  price,  viz, 
$57  per  10  tons  loco  Mannheim. 

Railroad  freight  from  Mannheim  to  Nuremberg  amounts  to  $15  per 
10  tons,  therefore  price  free  Nuremberg  would  be  $72.  There  is  no 
import  duty  on  coal  in  Germany. 

In  ordinaiT  times,  the  average  price  for  best  Ruhr  coal  is  a]x)Ut  $34 
per  10  tons,  free  Ruhr  district;  freight  by  rail  direct  to  Nuremberg, 
$24;  making  altogether  $58  per  10  tons. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  bituminous  coal  can  supplant  the  Bohemian 
brown  coal  used  here  in  factories.  It  is  specially  adapted  for  this  use, 
as  it  does  not  destroy  the  gratings,  while  both  English  and  Ruhr  coal 
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are  said  to  be  sharp,  injuring  the  gratings  by  forming  lumps  which 
prevent  the  free  passage  of  air. 

Bohemian  brown  coal  is,  moreover,  very  cheap,  the  average  price  for 
best  quality,  egg  size,  being  about  $40  per  10  tons,  free  Nuremberg. 
The  freight  from  the  neighboring  Bohemian  coal  mines  to  this  part  of 
Bavaria  is  very  low. 

However,  I  believe  that  American  bituminous  coal  could  fully 
replace  the  Ruhr  coal  and  the  English  coal. 

England  has  sent  5,000,000  tons  of  both  bituminous  and  anthracite 
coal  to  Grermany  during  the  past  year;  but  this  year,  according  to 
reliable  reports,  it  will  not  be  able  to  send  more  than  2,000,000  tons 
hither.  This  deficiency  has  to  be  made  up,  all  the  more  as,  even  at 
ordinary  times,  the  Ruhr  coal  district,  with  its  daily  output  of  175,000 
tons,  can  not  meet  the  demand. 

The  present  period  offers,  therefoi-e,  the  best  opportunity  for  intro- 
ducing American  coal  into  the  German  market,  provided  it  can  compete 
in  price. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  importation  can  be  effected  much  more 
easily  in  places  near  the  coast,  as,  for  instance,  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
northern  Germany.  Nuremberg  lies  far  inland,  and,  therefore,  the 
question  of  freight  plays  an  important  part. 

Preference  is  given  to  the  English  coal  as  against  the  Ruhr  coal,  as 
the  former  is  the  hardeir  of  the  two,  and  consequently  stands  transpor- 
tation better. 

The  best  way  to  bring  American  coal  to  southern  Germany,  includ- 
ing Bavaria,  would  be,  1  am  told,  to  ship  the  product  as  it  comes  from 
the  mines  to  Mannheim,  via  Rotterdam,  where  the  lumps  could  be 
broken,  washed,  assorted,  sifted,  etc.  Thereby  too  much  breakage  on 
the  way  would  be  avoided. 

Mannheim  is  not  only  the  center  for  importing  American  grain  into 
southern  Germany,  but  is  also  the  seat  of  large  coal-importing  firms 
which  have  the  necessary  machinery  for  breaking,  washing,  assorting, 
and  sifting  coal.  Immense  quantities  are  continually  stored  at  this 
place. 

Our  coal  exporters  should  apply  to  these  Mannheim  fiims,  as  Nurem- 
berg dealers  can  not  buy  direct  from  the  United  States.  They  have  to 
buy  coal  transhipped  from  Mannheim. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  one  impediment  in  the  way  of  introducing  foreign 
coal  here,  and  that  is  that  the  coal  mines  of  the  Ruhr  district,  which 
are  all  united  in  a  syndicate,  exercise  a  pressure  on  their  customers  to 
make  them  use  only  this  coal,  by  asking  higher  prices  of  customers 
who  buy  foreign  coal,  or  refusing  to  supply  them  at  all. 

It  would  be,  therefore,  advisable  to  approach  only  such  finns  in 
Mannheim  or  other  German  coal-import  places  as  are  not  entirely 
dependent  on  the  Ruhr  syndicate. 
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For  private  households  in  my  consular  district,  Saxon  coal  from 
Zwickau  has  the  best  sale,  owing  to  the  low  freight  from  Zwickau  to 
Nuremberg,  only  $17.50  per  10  tons.  Coal  from  Zwickau,  best  qualitj^ 
egg  size,  is  sold  here  at  present  at  $54  per  10  tons,  free  Nuremberg. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  100,000  tons  of  both  Zwickau  and  Ruhr 
coal  are  consumed  annually  in  this  city  alone.  The  Zwickau  district, 
however,  is  not  very  extensive,  and  is  said  to  have  a  daily  production 
of  but  8,700  tons;  and  dealers  complain  continually  that  they  never 
get  the  quantities  desired. 

Anthracite  coal  is  chiefly  used  in  private  households.  The  anthracite 
from  the  Kohlscheid  district,  ne^r  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Germany,  has  the 
best  sale  here.  However,  the  consumption  of  anthracite  coal  is  not 
very  large.     It  amounts  perhaps  to  10,000  tons  per  year  in  this  city. 

The  present  price  at  which  it  is  offered  by  dealers  here  is  $69,  f  i*ee 
Nuremberg,  for  best  quality,  egg  size.  Freight  from  Kohlscheid 
to  Nuremberg,  which  is  included  in  this  price,  is  $23  per  10  tons. 

English  anthracite,  too,  has  a  sale  here  owing  to  its  superiority, 
being  harder  than  German  anthracite.  It  is  bought  by  dealers  here 
at  about  $62.50  per  10  tons,  loco  Mannheim.  To  this,  freight  by  rail 
to  Nuremberg  should  be  added,  amounting  to  $15  per  10  tons. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  500  tons  of  English  anthi*acite  are  imported 
annually  into  this  consular  district.  I  think  that  American  anthracite 
would  certainly  find  a  sale  here. 

About  60,000  tons  of  coke  are  consumed  annually  in  this  city,  partly 
in  factories,  partly  in  private  households.  Forty  thousand  tons  of 
coke  are  produced  annually  by  the  city  gas  works.  The  wholesale  price 
of  coke  in  normal  times  is  $52  per  10  tons;  at  present  it  is  $76. 

No  American  coal  has  as  yet  been  imported  into  my  consular  district. 

GusTAV  C.  E.  Weber,  Consul. 

Nuremberg,  April  J^  1900, 


1 


PliAUEN. 

Owing  to  the  late  strikes  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  the  prices  have 
advanced  19^  per  cent  over  those  of  last  year,  and  the  general  opinion 
is  that  they  will  rise  still  further. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  American  coal  sold  in  this  district. 
The  exact  quantity  I  can  not  tell,  nor  the  price  paid.  Generally  speak- 
ing, it  is  about  double  the  price  paid  for  Zwickau  coal,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  quotations,  was  selling  at  125  marks  per  10,000  kilos 
at  the  mines  ($29.77  per  22,050  pounds  or  about  11  tons). 

The  advance  in  price  of  the  German  coal  is  probably  to  be  attributed 
to  three  causes:  The  great  depth  at  which  the  coal  must  now  be  n^ined; 
the  marked  advance  in  the  price  of  English  coal,  and  the  recent  strikes 
in  the  Bohemia  and  Saxony  mines. 
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During  the  strike,  many  of  the  miners  finding  it  impossible  to  earn 
a  living,  left  for  other  places,  where  they  secured  employment,  so  that 
when  work  was  resumed  at  the  mines  they  were  shorthanded,  and  now 
find  it  impossible  to  fill  the  orders  that  they  have  on  hand. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  is  no  supply  of  coal  held  for  higher  prices. 
The  mine  owners  and  syndicates  can  get  almost  any  price  they  see  fit 
to  ask  for  their  coal,  but  they  find  it  impossible  to  make  delivery. 
Manufacturers  turned  to  England,  but  found  the  price  impossible, 
415  marks,  or  $98.80,  per  22,050  pounds,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
freight  from  Wallwitzhaven  to  Reichenbach,  viz,  42  marks,  or  $10, 
making  the  total  cost  of  11  English  tons  of  anthracite  delivered  at  the 
railroad  station  of  Reichenbach,  $108.80. 

The  above  conditions  have  given  the  American  mine  owners  an 
opportunity  which  should  not  be  neglected. 

The  only  question  for  the  American  mine  owners  to  consider,  as 
there  is  no  duty  on  imported  coal,  is  the  cost  of  transportation  from 
the  mines  to  the  coal  docks  in  Hamburg.  I  mention  this  city,  as  it  is 
possible  to  take  advantage  of  water  freight  via  the  Elbe  to  the  very 
heart  of  Saxony. 

The  freight  from  Hamburg  to  Reichenbach  for  11  English  tons  is 
116  marks,  or  $27.62,  and  up  the  Elbe  to  Wallwitzhaven  and  from 
there  by  railroad  to  Reichenbach,  it  is  72  marks,  or  $17.14. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  most  important  that  coal  intended  for  Saxony 
should  reach  Hamburg  during  the  early  spring  months,  as  soon  as 
navigation  opens  on  the  Elbe,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  water 
route. 

The  only  statistics  1  can  find  regarding  the  amount  of  coal  used  in 
this  district,  or  the  disitrict  over  which  the  Chamber  of  Conmierce 
of  Plauen  has  jurisdiction,  are  those  for  the  year  1897. 

In  that  year,  this  district  used  622,935  metric  tons  of  2,205  pounds); 
of  this  amount,  543  tons  were  imported  from  Bohemia  and  491  from 
other  countries.  Certainly  a  far  greater  amount  will  be  used  this 
year.  To  compete  with  English  anthracite,  the  United  States  must 
deliver  the  same  quality  of  coal  at  Hamburg  for  $5.67  a  ton,  including 
profit  and  all  costs.  The  following  figures  are  not  based  on  as 
accurate  information  as  I  would  like,  but  I  believe  that  they  are 
approximately  correct: 

The  price  of  English  coal  at  Wallwitzhaven  is  415  marks  or  $98.80 
for  11  English  tons  or  $8.91  per  ton. 

I  figure  the  cost  of  handling  at  63  cents  per  ton;  freight  from  Ham- 
burg to  Wallwitzhaven  per  Elbe,  81  cents  per  ton;  and  profit  of  the 
Grerman  agent  at  $1.80  per  ton,  making  a  total  cost  of  $3.24  per  ton, 
and  leaving  $5.67  to  pay  for  all  profit  and  expenses  to  Hamburg  for 
every  ton  of  American  anthracite. 

There  are  large  deposits  of  anthracite  coal  in  Rhenish  Prussia;  the 
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quality  is  not  as  good  as  the  English  and  the  heavy  cost  of  railroad 
transportation  makes  it  more  expensive,  so  that  very  little  comes  to 
this  district. 

The  present  prices  for  Saxon  and  Bohemian  coal,  as  quoted  by  my 
coal  merchant  per  11-ton  lots,  are:  Gras  pitch  coal,  No.  1,  252  marks 
($59.52);  washed  cubical  coal,  No.  1,244  marks  ($58.09);  washed  cubical 
coal,  No.  2,  240  marks  ($56.14);  pitch  nuts,  210  marks  ($50);  open 
burning  coal,  No.  1,  240  marks  ($56.14);  Bohemian  brown  coal,  200 
marks  ($47.61). 

The  above  prices  are  for  10,000  kilos,  or  22,046  pounds,  or  about  11 
English  tons. 

There  are  no  mines  in  the  Plauen  district;  all  the  coal  used  here 
comes  from  Zwickau  and  Oelsnitz  mines,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
amount  from  Bohemia  and  England. 

The  cost  of  mining  at  Zwickau  and  Oelsnitz  is  increasing  every  year 
on  account  of  the  great  depth,  and  I  am  informed  that  experts  say 
the  mines  can  not  last  more  than  two  hundred  years  at  the  present 
rate. 

As  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Germany  are  increasing  every  year, 
it  is  certainly  fair  to  suppose  that  the  demand  for  coal  will  continue 
to  advance,  and  also  that  it  will  be  harder  from  year  to  year  to  satisfy 
it  from  the  home  mines. 

Thos.  WnjjNG  Peters, 

CoTisvl. 

Plauen,  June  19^  1900. 


SOIilNGEN. 

This  last  winter  will  be  sorrowfully  remembered  by  the  German 
industrial  community,  on  account  of  the  failure  to  obtain  raw  mate- 
rials and  coal.  Especially  the  iron  industry  suffered.  In  most  of  the 
factories  part  of  the  force  had  to  be  laid  off  for  days,  and  sometimes 
for  weeks.  The  strikes  in  the  coal  mines  of  North  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
and  some  adjacent  German  districts  also  closed  many  factories. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  coal  entering  Solingen  goes  to  the  factories,  and 
the  remainder  is  distributed  among  private  consumers,  200  or  300 
pounds  being  the  most  a  family  can  get  at  a  time. 

Chambers  of  commerce  in  different  parts  of  Germany  have  investi- 
gated the  matter  and  many  of  them  say  that  the  high  prices  are  entirely 
out  of  proportion  to  the  want,  being  due  to  the  greed  of  the  coal 
dealers.  It  is  proposed  to  limit  the  export  of  coal  from  Germany, 
each  mine  being  given  a  permit  in  proportion  to  its  capacity. 

Edmond  Z.  Brodowski,  Cormd. 

Solingen,  JUarch  26,  1900. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL. 

I  have  inquired  of  all  the  exporters  in  m\'  consular  district  (who  are 
also  the  largest  manufacturers),  of  five  large  coal  dealers,  and  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  following  is  the  result: 

The  Ruhr  coal  mine  district,  embracing  a  territory  of  not  less  than 
100  American  miles,  produces  enough  coal  to  supply,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  all  the  factories  in  the  consular  districts  of  Bannen, 
Cologne,  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Dusseldorf,  and  Solingen,  and  retains 
besides  a  pretty  large  surplus  for  export  and  also  for  shipment  to 
other  parts  of  Germany. 

The  temporary  scarcity  of  coal  here  is  due  to  previous  contracts 
made  for  delivery  of  coal  to  other  parts  of  Germany,  the  coal  mine 
syndicate  not  anticipating  that  the  production  in  this  district  would 
be  larger  than  in  former  years,  while  in  fact,  through  the  revival  of 
business  relations  with  Cuba  and  Manila  (which  had  been  abandoned 
for  many  years),  the  production  has  been  increased  fully  a  fifth. 

During  the  first  panic,  some  few  firms  ordered  quite  a  large  amount 
of  English  coal,  but  on  account  of  heavy  freight  rates  the  price  was  a 
good  deal  higher  than  for  the  home  product.  Therefore  the  import  of 
these  English  coals  proved  a  failure. 

No  American  coal  has  ever  been  imported  into  this  coal  district,  and 
all  those  I  have  consulted  agree  unanimously  that  on  account  of  the 
heavy  freight  rates,  no  market  for  our  coal  could  be  established  here. 

Edmond  Z.  Brodowski,  Ctmmd, 

Solingen,  April  10^  1900, 


STBTTTN'. 

There  is  not  so  much  a  scarcity  of  coal  in  Europe  as  an  unprec- 
edented demand,  which  could  easily  be  supplied  if  modern  mining 
machinery  and  facilities  now  in  use  in  the  United  States  were  adopted 
on  this  continent.  The  demand,  which  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
available  supply,  is,  in  my  opinion,  caused  by  the  prosperous  state  of 
industries  in  Europe.  Germany  alone  consumed,  in  1809,  6,000,000 
tons  of  coal  and  turf  fuel  in  excess  of  the  total  consumption  for  the 
year  1898. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  amount  of  British  and  German  coals 
used  in  this  consular  district  places  it  at  995,000  tons  per  year.  Coals 
for  manufacturing  purposes  are  in  greatest  demand.  There  is  no 
recognized  demand  for  any  special  quality ,  as  the  cheapest  coal  usually 
has  the  readiest  sale.  The  present  sources  of  supply  are  Great  Britain, 
upper  Silesia,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  lower  Silesia. 

During  the  year  1899,  Great  Britain  exported  to  Stettin  408,522  tons, 
which  was  a  decrease  over  1898  of  28,211  tons,  this  being  due  to  high 
freight  rates  and  advance  in  price.     The  present  rate  from  Newcastle 
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to  Stet^iri  on  coal  is  5s.  6d.  ($1.34)  per  ton,  while  two  years  ago  it  was 
38.  6d.  (99  cents)  per  ton;  rate  on  anthracite  from  Wales  is  Gs.  9d. 
($1.64). 

American  coal  is  unknown  at  this  port,  except  to  steamers  plying 
between  here  and  the  States.  The  high  freight  rate  of  about  16s.  6d. 
($4.01)  from  the  States  to  this  port  is  the  principal  impediment  to  the 
establishment  of  a  market  here.  Colliers  having  their  own  line  of 
vessels  can,  in  my  opinion,  find  a  profitable  European  outlet. 

James  Stevenson,  A.  G.,  KOnigsthor  13,  Stettin,  import?  annually 
225,000  tons  of  coal  and  anthracite  from  Great  Britain. 

The  following  retail  prices  per  ton  prevail  here  at  present:  Nut 
anthracite,  38  marks  ($9.05);  pea  anthracite,  35  marks  ($8.33);  bitu- 
minous nut  coal,  26  marks  ($6.18);  bunker  coals,  English,  small,  20 
marks  ($4.76);  bunker  coals,  Silesian,  small,  20  marks  ($4.76);  bunker 
coals,  large,  24  marks  ($5.71);  factory  coals,  small,  20  marks  ($4.76); 
factory  coals,  large,  23  marks  ($5.47). 

Eisenwerk  Kraft,  Kratzwick  bei  Stettin,  consumes  400  tons  of  coal 
daily,  mostly  English  Correspondence  with  either  of  the  firms  men- 
tioned can  be  conducted  in  English.  I  will  gladly  answer  any  special 
inquiries. 


Stettin,  April  3,  1900. 


John  E.  Kehl,  Consul. 


STUTTGART. 


After  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  the  desired  information,  I 
applied  to  the  chief  director  of  the  royal  railways  of  Wurttemberg, 
and  have  received  the  following  reply: 

English  and  Belgian  coal  brought  into  Wurttemberg  is  transported  mostly  by 
water  to  Mannheim,  where  all  coal,  including  that  from  the  Ruhr  district,  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  different  railroads.  No  distinction  is  made  as  to  the  origin  of  the  coal, 
and  it  is  therefore  impossible  for  this  bureau  to  give  the  quantities  of  foreign  coal 
brought  into  Wurttemberg. 

So  far,  1  have  been  able  to  ascertain  that  there  is  no  American  coal 
in  use  here,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  good  market, 
for  there  is  no  prejudice  against  it,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  anthracite 
coal  I  have  been  accustomed  to  use  in  America  for  domestic  consump- 
tion is  superior  to  the  best  coal  I  can  obtain  here,  and  would  be  gladly 
received  by  consumers. 

There  are  no  coal  mines  in  this  district. 

Edward  H.  Ozmun,  Cormd. 

Stuttgart,  April  2^,  1900. 

wt:imar. 

The  coal  most  in  favor  in  the  Weimar  consular  district  for  house- 
hold use,  for  bakers,  and  in  establishments  where  it  is  not  used  for 
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furnishing  motive  power  is  Bohemian  brown  coal.  The  present  price 
is  $18  per  load  of  10  tons  at  the  mines;  freight  to  Weimar  is  $21  on 
the  same  quantity,  making  the  wholesale  price  in  this  city  $39  per  10 
tons. 

Next  in  demand  come  "briquettes,"  made  from  brown  coal  mined 
near  the  town  of  Weiasenfels,  35  miles  distant  from  this  city,  the  price 
l)eing  $38  per  10  tons;  freight  to  Weimar,  $6;  total  cost  here,  $44. 

A  third  fuel,  with  much  less  heating  power,  is  pressed  turf.  This 
is  pressed  into  oblong  blocks  of  2  pounds  each.  The  cost  per  10  tons 
is  $34;  freight  to  Weimar,  $6;,  total,  $40. 

Saxon  and  Westphalian  stone  coal  is  consumed  in  small  quantities, 
this  costing  at  Weimar  $59  per  10  tons.  Anthracite  coal  is  used  in 
heating  stoves,  that  coming  from  Saxony  and  Westphalia  costing  $95 
per  10  tons  at  the  mines;  freight  to  Weimar,  $24;  total,  $119.  English 
anthi-acite  is  imported  and  costs  $91  per  10  tons  at  the  port  of  Wal- 
witzhaven,  on  the  Elbe;  freight  to  Weimar,  $11;  total,  $102. 

Coke,  either  from  the  local  gas  works  or  from  Westphalia,  costs  $91 
per  10  tons. 

American  coal  is  not  consumed  at  all  in  this  consular  district,  as  far 
as  can  l>e  ascertained.  American  anthracite  coal  would  find  a  ready 
market  here,  could  it  be  sold  at  the  same  price  as  the  German  or 
English. 

There  is  no  duty  on  coal  imported  into  Germany. 

The  freight  rates  from  the  two  great  German  seaports,  Hamburg 
and  Bremen,  to  Weimar,  are  $24.50  and  $22.85,  respectively. 

The  small  import  of  foreign  coal  is  attributed  solely  to  the  existing 
high  ocean  freights. 

During  the  past  winter  there  was  a  great  demand  for  coal  through- 
out Germany,  and  this  demand  still  continues,  owing  to  the  great 
manufacturing  activity;  strikes,  too,  played  an  important  r61e  in  the 
inability  of  coal  merchants  to  fill  orders.  So  great  at  times  was  the 
scarcity  that  wood  had  to  be  resorted  to  and  orders  left  many  weeks 
unfilled.  The  strikes  in  the  coal  regions  whereby  the  German  market 
was  affected  are  now  practically  over. 

Thos.  Ewing  Moore,  Conmd. 

Weimar,  April  ^5,  1900. 


GIBRALTAR. 

There  is  no  demand  in  this  district  for  imported  coal,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  bunkering  steamers.  No  manufactories  exist  here,  and  the 
only  consumers  on  shore  are  the  gas  company  (which  imports  for  its 
own  use)  and  the  electric  lighting  company.  The  sanitary  conmnission- 
ers  also  import  a  small  quantity  annually. 

The  total  annual  consumption  of  coal  is  about  .300,000  tons,  exclu- 
sive of  what  is  supplied  by  the  British  Government  to  its  ships  of  war. 
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The  coals  are  from  different  mines  in  South  Wales,  Wekh  qualities 
being  almost  absolutely  needed.  A  small  quantity  of  north  eoimtry  is 
occasionally  imported  for  the  consumption  of  local  steamers  and  cook- 
ing ranges. 

The  coal  is  generally  shipped  to  this  port  from  the  British  ports  of 
Cardiff  and  Newport. 

No  American  coal  is  used  here.  It  is  pretended  that  Welsh  coal  is 
preferred  to  the  American  in  consequence  of  its  greater  strength  and 
steaming  power,  with  less  consumption. 

The  mtes  of  freight  across  the  Atlantic  would  in  all  likelihood  mili- 
tate against  our  coal  competing  with  the  British  in  a  place  like  Gibral- 
tar, which  is  so  close  to  England. 

Gibraltar  is  a  British  colony,  and  preference  is  given  to  the  products 
of  the  mother  country.  Steamers  also  always  demand  British  coal  if 
obtainable. 

No  tariff  duties  or  other  restrictions  are  imposed  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  American  coal  here. 

The  present  selling  rate  for  coal  is  32s.  sterling  ($7.79)  per  ton 
f.  o.  b.  for  Welsh,  and  30s.  ($7.30)  for  north  country;  but  if  a  contract 
is  made  for  the  whole  year's  supply,  the  price  is  reduced  to  28s. 
($6.81)  per  ton  of  20  hundredweights  alongside  hulks  moored  in  this 
bay,  without  trimming,  which  is  6d.  (12  cents)  per  ton  extra.  Light- 
erage costs  3s.  (73  cents)  extra  per  ton. 

Considerable  quantities  of  coal  are  always  kept  in  stock  afloat  in 
bulks  moored  in  the  bay. 

Horatio  J.  Sprague,  Co7i»uL 

Gibraltar,  April  6^  1900. 


SUPPLEMENTAL. 

The  private  sales  of  coal  during  the  month  of  May,  1900,  were 
23,824  tons;  in  1899,  23,548  tons. 

The  present  current  price  is  35s.  sterling  ($8.50)  per  ton  for  ad- 
miralty Welsh  and  338.  ($8.01)  for  contract,  delivered  alongside  hulk. 

Up  to  the  present,  no  description  of  American  coal  has  been  imported 
for  sale  at  Gibraltar,  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  probability  of 
any  demand  for  it,  as  the  local  coal  business  is  under  the  control  of 
agents  in  England. 

Horatio  J.  Sprague,  Consul, 

Gibraltar,  June  9,  1900. 


GREECE. 


Greece  produces  no  coal,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  import  all  it 
uses.  The  importation  of  coal  into  this  consular  district  during  the 
year  1899  amounted  to  285,000  tons  of  2,240  pounds  each,  of  which 
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about  one-fifth  was  used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Nearly  all  of 
this  coal  came  from  Great. Britain,  principaDy  from  Cardiff  and  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  in  proportions  of  nine  to  one,  respectively.  '  A  small 
quantity  was  imported  from  Black  Sea  ports  in  Turkey  in  Asia.  Of 
the  quantity  named,  220,000  tons  were  received  at  Piraeus,  60,000  at 
Syra,  and  5,000  at  Volo. 

In  1897,  three  cargoes  of  American  coal  were  imported  from  the 
United  States;  but  th^  coal  was  of  an  inferior  quality  and  contrasted 
so  poorly  with  the  Welsh  coal  that  the  Greek  importers  had  difficulty 
in  selling  it  here  and  have  ordered  no  more.  The  American  exporter 
who  ships  inferior  articles  or  produce  to  foreign  ports  conunits  almost 
a  crime,  for  he  not  only  injures  his  own  trade,  but  also  the  whole  com- 
merce of  his  country,  and  such  ti*ansactions  can  not  be  too  strongly 
condemned.  They  are  great  handicaps  to  the  labors  of  the  United 
States  consular  service. 

The  consumption  of  coal  increases  in  this  district  at  the  rate  of  about 
20,000  tons  annually.  The  local  prices  are  at  present  68  drachmas 
(about  $8,  the  present  rate  of  exchange  being  8.50  drachmas  to  $1)  for 
Cardiff,  and  65  drachmas  for  Newcastle  coal,  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

The  freight  i*ates  on  coal  from  Great  Britain  are  from  8s.  6d.  to 
lis.  ($2.06  to  $2.67)  per  ton. 

The  quay  dues  are  50  centimes  (9.6  cents)  gold  per  ton  of  the  ves- 
sel's tonnage,  or  500  francs  ($96.50)  per  1,000  tons. 

The  sanitary  office  fees  are  2  leptas  ($0.0022)  per  ton  of  the  ship's 
tonnage,  and  the  pilotage  is  £4  ($19.46)  per  vessel.  Unloading  charges 
are  9d.  (18  cents)  per  ton,  and  the  agency  fees  £5  ($24.30).  There  is 
no  tariff,  but  consumers  pay  a  city  tax  of  30  leptas  ($0,033)  per  ton. 

Daniel  E.  McGinley,  Conmd. 

Athens,  June  18^  1900. 


PATRAS. 

There  has  been  during  the  past  few  years  an  increased  demand  for 
coal  in  this  district,  all,  however,  coming  from  Great  Britain.  Cardiff 
19  the  principal  kind  in  use.  The  consumption  averages  about  25,000 
tons;  it  is  used  by  steamers  plying  in  and  about  this  port;  by  foreign 
vessels,  railroads,  and  industrial  establishments.  The  price  paid  ranges 
between  30  and  44  francs  ($5.79  to  $8.49)  per  ton  according  to  the 
quality. 

No  coal  mines  exist  in  this  district. 

There  is  no  American  coal  used  in  this  vicinity;  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  find  a  market  here,  if  American  exporters  can 
make  a  profit  at  the  prices  current,  already  mentioned. 

Geo.  L.  Darte,  Consul. 

Patras,  April  18,  1900. 
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ITALY. 

CASTEIiliAMARE  DI  8TABIA. 

The  demand  for  imported  coal  in  this  consular  district  is  constant. 
The  annual  consumption  of  coal  is,  in  round  numbers,  144,000  toas. 
The  kind  used  is  Welsh.  The  price,  stated  in  United  States  currency, 
is  $7. 50  per  ton.  No  American  coal  is  used  here,  and  there  are  no  coal 
mines.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  price  above  given  is  the  noimal 
one.     At  present  the  price  is  about  $10  a  ton.     There  is  no  tariff  on 

coal. 

Joseph  E.  Hayden,  Consul. 
Castellamare,  May  17^  1900. 


CATAISIA. 

The  import  of  coal  at  this  port  during  the  year  1899  was  80,000  tons 
(of  2,240  pounds),  which  is  about  the  average  annual  consumption.  It 
was  supplied  by  the  British  ports  of  Newcastle,  Cardiff,  and  Swansea, 
as  follows: 

TonH. 

Newcastle 24,000 

Cardiff 35,000 

Swansea  (anthracite) 3, 000 

Patent  fuel  (briquettes),  Swansea  and  Cardiff 18, 000 

The  prices  ranged  during  the  year  c.  i.  f .  Catania,  ship  bunkers,  for 
Newcastle  and  patent  fuel,  258.  to  32s.  6d.  ($6.07  to  $7.90),  and  Cardiff, 
268.  to  36s.  9d.  ($6.32  to  $8.92),  the  last  quotations  now  being  current 
No  American  coal  has  been  imported  at  this  port,  but  several  Catania 
ships  have  taken  it  in  Northern  Italian  ports,  and  the  owners  assure  me 
that  it  proved  highly  satisfactory  and  they  expect  to  continue  its  use. 

There  is  no  import  duty  on  coal.  A  governmental  statistical  tax  of 
10  centesimi  (nearly  2  cents)  per  ton  is  le\'ied;  also  1  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  freight  is  collected  for  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  freight 
being  about  10s.  6d.  ($2.50). 

The  city  of  Catania  levies  an  octroi  tax  of  5  lire  (90  cents)  per  ton 
on  all  coal  consumed  in  the  city. 

There  is  no  coal  mined  in  Sicily. 

The  principal  dealers  are :  A.  W.  Elford  &  Co.,  Robert  O.  Franck, 
Fratelli  Bonanno. 

Alexander  Heingartner, 
Consul, 

Catania,  April  U,  1900. 
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FliOBENCE. 

The  yearly  consumption  of  coal  by  the  Adriatic  Railway  Company 
amounts  to  over  425,000  tons,  composed  of  bituminous  coal  in  the 
form  of  bricks  and  anthracite  in  pieces,  obtained  from  Wales,  Eng- 
land, and  from  the  United  States. 

No  positive  information  can  be  secured  as  to  its  cost,  owing  to  the 
fluctuations  of  the  market,  both  in  England  and  in  America,  as  well 
as  of  freight  charges,  but  within  the  last  fifteen  years  it  has  varied  from 
23.55  lii-e  ($4.70)  to  31.13  lire  ($6.20). 

The  coals  used  in  Florence  by  the  gas  company  are  the  New  Pelton, 
Mickley,  Boldon,  and  Thomley,  from  Newcastle,  England,  the  aver- 
age amount  consumed  yearly  being  22,000  tons.  The  purchases  of 
these  coals  are  made  directly  through  the  Lyonnaise  Gras  Company,  of 
France. 

The  freight  from  Leghorn  to  Florence,  including  the  landing  from 
steanier,  loading  in  cars,  transportation,  loading  on  carts,  and  delivery, 
b  8.50  lire  ($1.70)  per  ton. 

The  freight  from  Newcastle  to  Leghorn  in  1899  was  9s.  ($2.19);  in 
1900,  lis.  6d.  ($2.80),  and  at  present,  12s.  6d.  ($3.04),  per  ton  (2,240 
pounds). 

The  Westmoreland  Coal  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  sent  a  cargo 
in  1895  to  the  gas  company  here.  The  coal  produced  a  very  luminous 
gas,  much  better  than  that  derived  from  the  best  English  coals,  and 
about  equal  in  quantity  per  ton.  Its  production  of  coke  was,  however, 
inferior  to  the  extent  of  2  per  cent  as  compared  with  that  derived  from 
English  coal;  it  had  not  the  same  color  and  was  reduced  to  small  pieces, 
practically  unmarketable,  because  here  the  coke  must  be  of  large- 
sized  pieces.  The  gas  produced  by  the  Westmoreland  coal  is  defec- 
tive only  on  account  of  its  rapid  condensation,  which  makes  its  manu- 
facture unprofitable.  That  may  be  explained  by  the  oil  with  which 
the  coal  is  impregnated.  During  the  manufacture  of  gas  15  per  cent 
is  lost,  while  the  loss  on  English  coal  under  the  same  process  is  but  7 
per  cent. 

American  coal  for  illumination  is  too  dear  at  present  prices.  For 
heating  purposes,  it  is  superior  to  Cardiff  coal. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  United  States  could  compete  very  successfully 
with  England  in  supplying  the  Italian  market  with  coal,  if  vessels 
could  secure  a  return  cargo  of  some  sort  to  render  the  voyage  possible 
to  the  charter  party  at  reduced  rate  of  freight. 

Edward  C.  Cramer,  Consul, 

Florence,  April  13^  1900. 
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GENOA. 

The  total  quantity  of  coal  imported  by  sea  into  Genoa  during*  the 
year  1899  is  estimated  at  2,366,000  tons,  of  which  about  500,000 
were  for  Liguria  (this  district),  800,000  tons  for  bunkei-s,  and  the  Irnl- 
ance  for  the  interior.  About  200,000  tons  were  also  imported  from 
Germany. 

I  am  told  that  American  coal  is  not  considered  as  satisfactory  as  the 
English  product,  more  particularly  on  account  of  the  quantity  of 
minute  particles  and  dust  it  contains. 

Bituminous  qualities  could  be  introduced  for  industrial  pui*poses, 
but  not  for  heating  and  cooking. 

The  qualities  of  American  coal  preferi'ed  by  the  tiude  are  Eui*eka, 
Pocahontas,  New  River,  Thomas,  and  Elk  Grarden,  costing  27s.  to  28s. 
($6.56-$6.80)perton. 

The  importation  of  coal  from  the  United  States  in  1899  is  estimated 
at  18,000  tons,  and  thus  far  this  year  at  25,000  tons.  The  qualities 
might  take  the  place  of  coals  heretofore  used,  provided  the  prices  were 
reduced  much  lower  than  for  the  English  product.  (Consumers  gen- 
erally prefer  the  English  article,  even  at  a  higher  rate,  partially  for 
reasons  already  given,  and  also  because  they  know  exactly  what  to 
expect  when  they  negotiate  with  representatives  of  English  mines  for 
cargoes  of  coal. 

Drawbacks  to  the  introduction  of  American  coal  lie  in  its  size,  its 
crumbling  chaiticter,  and  its  cost.  There  should  be  at  least  70  per 
cent  in  large  lumps  or  pieces  for  steam  coal,  but  the  cargoes  brought 
here  do  not  make  nearly  such  an  average,  while  the  maximum  of 
minute  English  coal  will  not  exceed  20  per  cent  in  a  cargo. 

Consumers  also  say  that  American  coal  is  too  bituminous. 

There  is  a  difference  of  from  6s.  to  7s.  ($1.45-$1.70)  per  ton  in 
freight  rates  from  England  and  the  United  States.  The  average  rate 
from  Cardiff  is  lis.  ($2.67)  per  ton,  while,  say,  from  Baltimoi*e  the  rate 
is  17s.  ($4:.13)  per  ton.  Of  course  demand  may  vary  these  figures 
occasionally. 

Our  coal  should  be  screened  before  shipment,  and,  on  account  of  itB 
friable  nature,  the  work  at  the  mines  should  be  niore  carefully  done, 
following  the  methods  practiced  in  England.  The  minute  coal  costs 
about  6s.  ($1.45)  less  than  ordinary  lump  coal.  This  class  is  molded 
into  coal  blocks  or  bricks  in  England  instead  of  being  sent  abroad  with 
ordinary  cargo.  Again,  as  before  stated,  as  the  maximum  of  minute 
English  coal  will  not  exceed  20  per  cent,  and  as  consumers  are  therefore 
accustomed  to  and  prefer  large  lumps  or  pieces  of  coal,  it  seems  clear 
that  if  Americans  want  to  introduce  their  coal  more  extensively,  they 
umst  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  market.  These  suggestions 
refer  particularly  to  coal  for  industrial,  heating,  and  household  pur- 
poses.    Less  attention  is  paid  to  the  coal  demanded  for  bunkers. 
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Another  strong  reason  why  unporters  trade  with  England  rather 
than  with  the  United  States  is  that  England  gives  three  months'  credit, 
while  the  United  States  insists  on  a  bank  credit  in  its  favor  before  the 
the  coal  is  shipped  from  the  mine^. 

The  following  suggestion  from  a  very  able  business  man  in  this  city 
is  indorsed  by  several  gentlemen  with  whom  I  have  spoken  on  the 
subject:  If  Americans  wish  to  thoroughly  introduce  their  coal  in  this 
market,  they  should  appoint  active  agents  here,  in  whom  they  have 
confidence,  or,  better  yet,  establish  branch  depots,  with  members  of 
their  own  firms  to  attend  to  the  business.  All  the  large  English  col- 
lieries are  represented  in  Genoa,  and  if  Americans  wish  to  transact  an 
extensive  trade  in  coal  at  this  port,  they  should  be  present  to  push  the 
trade  personally  or  have  some  reliable  parties  to  do  it  for  them. 

James  Fletcher,  Consul, 

Genoa,  April  SO,  1900. 


liEGHORN. 

The  annual  importations  of  coal  at  this  port  are  more  than  300,000 
tons.  During  the  year  1898,  319,314  tons  and  in  1899,  323,075  tons 
were  received  here.  Of  these  amounts  93  per  cent  in  1898  and  fully 
99  per  cent  in  1899  was  of  British  origin.  Approximately,  90  per 
cent  of  this  coal  is  bituminous  and  10  per  cent  anthracite.  Of  the 
total  amount  imported,  40  per  cent  is  Welsh,  40  per  cent  from  the 
Tyne,  and  20  per  cent  is  the  Scotch  coal  from  the  Clyde  and  Forth. 
The  Tyne  coal  is  largely  used  by  the  gas  plants;  the  Cardiff  and  Scotch 
as  steam  coal  and  for  the  manufacture  of  briquettes,  the  former  com- 
manding a  much  higher  price. 

Prices  for  the  year  1899,  up  to  November  last,  ranged  as  follows, 
f.  o.  b.  steamer  at  shipping  point:  Scotch  coal,  9s.  9d.  to  lOs.  6d. 
($2.37  to  $2.55);  Tyne  coal,  lis.  to  12s.  ($2.68  to  $2.92);  Welsh  coal, 
13s.  6d.  to  14s.  ($3.28  to  $3.41). 

Commencing  in  November,  however,  prices  have  until  recently 
steadily  advanced,  and  at  the  present  time  Scotch  coal  is  selling  at  128. 
($2.92),  Tyne  14s.  ($3.41),  and  the  Welsh  at  from  20s.  to  25s.  ($4.87  to 
$6.08)  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 

Freight  rates  for  1899  averaged  as  follows:  From  Tyne,  7s.  9d. 
($1.89)  to  lis.  ($2.68);  Wales,  78.  9d.  ($1.89)  to  lis.  ($2.68);  Scotland, 
8s.  lid.  ($1.98)  to  lOs.  lid.  ($2.46). 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  these  rates  are  the  average  charged  by 
the  steamship  lines  from  the  points  named  to  this  port. 

During  1899,  some  850  tons  of  American  coal  were  shipped  here  by 
the  Perkins  Coal  Company,  of  New  York,  mined,  I  believe,  in  the 
Youghiogheny,  Pennsylvania,  district.  This  coal  was  sold  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  use  in  the  Italian  navy,  and  the  experiments  made  with  it 
VOL  XXI,  PT  I 9 
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in  comparison  with  the  Cardiff  coal  generally  used  were  eminently 
satisfactory. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  successful  introduction  of 
American  coal  in  this  >ection  appears  to  he  in  the  decided  Wk  of 
transportation  facilities  and  the  high  rates  of  freight  exacted  by  the 
steamiihip  lino  running  from  the  United  States?  to  Mediterranean 
portM.  The  Anchor  and  Prince  line;*  are  the  only  two  having  rc^gular 
and  frequent  sailings  between  Leghorn  and  New  York.  As  a  rule,  I 
believe  that  the  steamers  of  these  lines  have  large  cargoes  coming  this 
way  from  New  York,  and  are  unable  to  accept  coal  at  a  rate  which 
would  be  profitable  to  the  exporter.  The  superior  quality  of  the  Car- 
diff i-oal  has  undoubtedly  created  a  large  demand  for  it  in  this  section, 
but  I  iK'lieve  that  many  of  our  mines  produce  a  grade  equally  good  for 
steam  purposes,  and,  with  reasonable  freight  rates  and  regular  trans- 
portation facilities,  could  successfully  compete  with  it. 

The  following  are  the  largest  coal  importers  here:  Henderson  & 
Co.,  Via  Borra  Xo.  2;  Felice  Menicanti,  Via  del  FAngelo  No.  6;  G.  B. 
Stears,  Via  del  Gazometro,  gas  works:  Carlo  Ruchat  &  Co.,  Borgo 
Torretta,  manufacturer  of  briquettes. 

Italy  produces  no  coal  and  admits  it  free  of  duty. 

•Jas,  a.  Smith,  0/fi»uL 

Leghorn,  April  4,  1900. 


MESSINA. 

During  the  recent  period  of  high  prices,  several  importers  of  Mes- 
sina trietl  to  secure  c*argoes  of  Pocahontas  and  other  coals,  but 
could  not  >)e  supplied,  owing  to  the  heavy  demands  for  the  output  of 
the  mines.  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  freights  fall  to  their  normal 
condition,  American  cot^l  can  compete  here  with  the  production  of 
other  countries.  One  firm  here  (Pierce  &  Becker,  owning  the  Creole 
line,  trading  between  Italy  and  New  Orleans)  has  for  two  years  ordered 
all  of  its  ships  to  Norfolk,  where  every  available  space  is  filled  with 
Pocahontas,  a  large  quantity  being  carried  on  deck;  the  aim  being  to 
take,  if  possible,  sufficient  for  the  round  voyage.  During  1899,  there 
were  imported  into  Messina  coals  as  follows: 

Tons- 

(ireat  Britain 86, 051 

A  UBtria 460 

The  qualities  principally  used  here  are  Newport  and  North  Country. 
The  price  now  asked  is  42  Italian  lire  ($7.63)  per  ton,  trimmed  into 
})unkei*s.  The  price  that  ruled  previous  to  this  great  advance  ranged 
from  22  to  25  Italian  lire  ($4  to  $4.55).  Freights  from  the  British 
mining  ports  were  then  from  7s.  to  9s.  ($1.70  to  $2.19),  whereas  now 
16y.  ($3.89)  are  asked,  and  20s.  ($4.87)  have  been  paid. 
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The  rate  of  freight  from  Newport  News  and  Norfolk  now  quoted  is 
18s.  ($^.38). 

During  the  last  few  years,  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  inquire  of  the 
numerous  captains  of  British  ships  trading  here  as  to  the  burning  and 
steam-producing  qualities  of  American  coals,  and  without  exception 
they  have  declared  that  they  gave  equally  as  good  results  as  the  best 
Welsh.  I  have  yet  to  hear  the  first  complaint.  One  point  on  which 
they  lay  great  stress  is  that  they  get  full  weight,  which  in  this  country 
is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

This  is  a  great  bunkering  port,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  aQ  things 
being  equal,  our  coals  could  find  a  market.  The  great  obstacle  seems 
to  be  the  freight.  I  have  suggested  to  the  owners  of  steamships 
here,  that  they  make  the  experiment  with  a  couple  of  their  boats,  and 
bring  full  cargoes  of  coals  from  Newport  News  or  Norfolk  when  the 
cotton  season  closes. 

Owners  of  American  steamers  would,  I  feel  sure,  find  it  profitable  to 
charter  at  low  rates  for  full  cargoes  to  Mediterranean  ports,  for  they 
would  be  certain  to  get  a  good  paying  fruit  or  sulphur  charter  back. 

Ehiring  the  prevalence  of  the  high  rates,  I  received  several  letters 
from  American  coal  dealers  and  inmiediately  put  them  in  the  hands  of 
brokers  here,  who  state  that  there  are  prospects  of  favorable  results. 

In  converting  the  Italian  lira  in  this  report  into  dollars,  the  calcula- 
tion has  been  made  at  5.50  lire  to  the  dollar,  the  exchange  ruling 
to-day. 

Chas.  M.  Caughy,  Consul, 

Messina,  April  7,  1900. 


MUiAN. 

The  coal  question  is  the  subject  of  discussion  in  Italy,  as  it  is  all 
over  Europe,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  attention  of  manufacturers  and 
others  is  turned  toward  the  United  States  in  this  emergency,  and  that 
there  is  an  opening  for  American  coal  under  certain  conditions,  which 
no  doubt  can  be  met.  Some  small  quantities  of  American  coal  have 
been  tried  in  the  past,  but  it  is  said  it  did  not  give  satisfaction.  That 
tried  by  the  southern  railroad  companies,  some  sample  loads,  resulted 
in  a  loss  of  50  per  cent,  I  am  told,  which  was  reduced  to  dust  and  was 
used  to  make  tiles. 

There  are  many  countries  dependent  upon  England  for  their  coal 
supply,  and  Italy,  not  being  a  coal-producing  country,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  purchasers,  only  France  being  ahead,  and  Gennany  about  her 
equal.  The  coal  conwnonly  used  in  Italy,  and  naturally  in  Lombardy, 
which  is  the  center  of  manufactures  and  the  greatest  coal-consum- 
ing district  of  the  Kingdom,  is  Cardiff,  with  New  Castle  second,  in 
about  the  proportion  of  1  to  4.  The  amount  of  coal  consumed  in  Lom- 
bardy  varies  from  700,000  to  1,000,000  tons  yearly.     In  January, 
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Cardiflf  coal  was  sold  at  Genoa  f.  o.  b.  at  60  francs  ($9.65)  per  ton. 
Now  the  price  Is  said  to  have  dropped  to  43  francs  ($8.39)  or  45  francs 
($8.78)  per  ton,  although  at  the  mines  it  shows  no  signs  of  failing. 
For  the  moment,  this  favorable  aspect  is  due  to  the  fact  that  large 
stocks  of  coal  were  purchased  during  the  past  month  in  the  fear  of  an 
increase  in  price.  It  is  said  that  in  the  Genoa  storehouses  there  is 
coal  sufficient  to  last  all  Italy  for  three  months.  I  am  also  informed 
that  the  present  price  of  American  coal  f .  o.  b.  Genoa  is  43  francs 
($8.39)  per  ton.  The  freight  on  coal — petite  vitesse  (slow  freight) — is 
6  centesimi  ($0.0116)  per  quintal  per  kilometer  (0.62137  mile).  The 
port  for  Milan,  and  in  fact  for  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Lombardy, 
would  be  Genoa,  and  the  distance  from  Genoa  to  Milan  is  150  kilo- 
meters (94.44  miles).     There  is  no  duty  upon  coal  in  Italy. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount,  in  tons,  of  coal  imported 
into  Italy  for  the  past  five  years,  and  the  countries  whence  imported: 


Coun  tries. 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

other  countries  . 

Total 


1896. 


76,080 
15,207 
83,348 
25,384 
4,149,545 
5,22:i 


68,532 
22,425 
19,199 
24,452 
3,938,684 
7,926 


4,304,787  I  4,081,218 


84,069 
13,896 
20,745 
28,612 
1,097,944 
14,337 


114,647 
23,863 
30,663 
89,203 
4,146.662 
22,066 


1899. 


130,299 
18,963 
11,000 
38.421 
4,652,H31 
8.012 


4,260,643  i  4,426,624 


4,869.656 


The  demands  of  the  English  Government  for  immediate  and  future 
needs  in  the  Transvaal  war  have  caused  an  evident  decrease  in  dis- 
posable stocks  and  a  considerable  rise  in  prices,  which  has  seriously 
threatened  certain  industries  and  augmented  the  expenses  of  others. 

Although  Italy  has,  as  previously  stated  in  this  report,  enough  coal 
in  the  storehouses  at  Genoa  to  last  for  three  months,  still,  should  she 
not  be  able  to  obtain  suflScient  coal  from  the  United  States  or  else- 
where, her  industries  would  be  plac*ed  in  a  critical  condition,  especially 
if  the  supply  from  England  should  fail. 

England,  the  United  States,  Germany,  France,  Austria  (proper),  and 
Belgium  are  the  principal  coal-producing  countries  of  tie  world,  in 
the  order  named,  and  the  total  production  of  the  whole  world  for  1895 
was  estimated  at  (in  thousands  of  tons)  574,948,000,  for  1897  at 
603,500,000,  and  for  1898  at  607,500,000.  Should  Russia  and  Hungary 
(proper)  increase  their  production,  their  respective  amounts  would 
still  not  exceed  10,000,000  tons,  consequently  they  can  hardly  be 
classed  among  the  leading  coal-producing  countries  of  the  world. 

From  1891  to  1894,  the  average  price  of  coal  at  the  mines  was  nearly 
equal  in  England  and  Germany.  In  1895,  the  price  fell  in  England  to 
$1.45  per  ton  and  in  1897  to  i>1.40  per  ton,  while  in  Germany  it  rose 
to  $1.63  and  $1.65  per  ton,  respectively.  In  France,  the  price  was 
11.27  francs  ($2.17)  per  ton  in  1894,  11  francs  ($2.12)  in  1895,  and 
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10.05  francs  ($2.09)  in  1897.    In  Belgium,  the  price  per  ton  at  the  mines 
in  1894  was  $1.78;  in  1895,  $1.91,  and  in  1897,  $1.82. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  English  coal  mines  will  not  be  ex- 
hausted for  three  centuries,  but  that  for  only  fifty  years  can  coal  be 
mine4  at  the  prices  of  to-day,  after  which  the  price  would  be  so  great 
as  to  make  it  simply  impossible  to  compete  with  the  coal  from  America. 
But  it  scarcely  seems  reasonable  that  the  United  States  will  be 
obliged  to  wait  fifty  years  before  competing  successfuU}'  with  Eng- 
land .in  the  coal  markets  of  the  world. 

Wm.  Jarvis,  Conmd. 

Milan,  April  9,  1900. 


NAPIiBS. 

In  regard  to  an  opening  for  the  sale  of  American  coal  in  Naples,  I 
have  to  report  that  local  dealers  have  lately  received  many  offers  (on 
account  of  the  high  prices  and  freights  for  coal  from  England)  to 
introduce  our  coal  here.  They  state  that  the  great  diflSculty  in  import- 
ing it  is  that  American  coals  are  not  screened  as  Welsh  coals  are,  so 
that  cargoes  almost  invariably  contain  60  to  70  per  cent  of  small;  and 
as  the  value  of  small  coal  in  Wales  is  from  7s.  to  10s.  ($1.70  to  $2.43) 
less  than  large,  they  complain  that  an  American  cargo  as  a  whole 
suffers  a  depreciation  of  no  less  than  from  3s.  to  4s.  (73  to  97  cents)  per 
ton.  Another  fact  they  mention  is  that  the  freights  from  the  United 
States  have  lately  been  very  high,  16s.  and  17s.  ($3.89  and  $4. 14)  being 
demanded  for  carrying  coal  from  the  United  States  to  ports  of  western 
Italy,  and  considering  that  even  now  the  best  Cardiff  screened  coal 
can  be  bought  at  about  29s.  ($7.05),  c.  i.  f..  West  Italy,  it  would  seem 
that  American  coal  can  not  successfully  compete.  However,  when 
Welsh  prices  were  about  358.  ($8.52),  during  January  and  Feb- 
niary,  some  purchases  of  American  coals,  such  as  Elk  Garden,  Poca- 
hontas, New  River,  Eureka  etc.,  were  made  at  about  27s.  ($6.57),  c.  i.  f ., 
West  Italy. 

An  Italian  shipowner  and  coal  merchant.  Count  Raggio,  has  made  a 
sale  of  about  100,000  tons  of  Pocahontas  coal,  at  28s.  6d.  ($6.93)  c.  i.  f. 
Italian  ports  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  for  railway  purposes,  but  as  he 
owns  patent-fuel  works,  he  has  undertaken  to  agglomerate  in  patent 
fuel,  free  of  charge,  all  the  small,  which  means  a  loss  of  at  least  2s. 
6d.  (61  cents)  per  ton  on  an  average  of  the  value  of  a  ton  of  American 
coal.  His  price  is  thus  reduced  to  26s.  ($6.33),  which  leaves  a  very 
poor  freight  for  his  boats,  considering  that  freights  from  England  to 
the  Adriatic  have  lately  been  3s.  (73  cents)  dearer  than  rates  for  West 
Italy. 

Italy  produces  little  or  no  coal,  except  of  a  very  poor  quality  from 
some  small  lignite  mines.    She  buys  from  Great  Britain  about  5,000,000 
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tons  per  year  for  railway  purposes,  gas  works,  ship  bunkerings,  manu- 
facturing, and  steam  purposes,  and  about  100,000  tons  per  year  of 
anthracite  for  lime  burning,  patent  gas,  steam  making,  and  house- 
heating  pui*poses. 

It  is  believed  that  our  American  dealei^s  could  do  quite  a  large  trade 
with  Italy,  if  their  coal  ran  larger  and  if  they  could  arrange  cheaper 
freights.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  present  prices  of 
Welsh  coals  are  altogether  exceptional  on  account  of  the  war  in  the 
Transvaal,  as  the  average  price  for  the  last  ten  years  can  be  rated  at 
20s.  ($4.87),  c.  i.  f.,  West  Italy,  and  in  some  years  the  price  has  gone  as 
low  as  16s.  and  17s.  ($3.89  and  $4.14),  and  Newport  coals  reached  148. 
($3.41),  c.  i.  f. 

A.  Homer  Byington,  Consvl. 

Naples,  April  SO,  1900. 

PAIiBRMO. 

The  coal  supply  of  Palermo  and  vicinity  comes  principally  from 
Newcastle  and  Cardiff,  England,  and  is  known  as  first  quality.  The 
following  table  shows  the  quantity  imported  during  the  last  three 
years: 


Prom- 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

England 

Ton%. 

70,693 
161 
100 

TOffM. 

84,287 

TbiM. 

79,704 

Umted  States 

Belgium 

60 
310 

Austria 

815 

Total 

70,844 

84.647 

80,019 

The  cost  of  the  best  qualities,  free  on  board  at  Palermo,  is  308.  ($7.30) 
per  ton  of  1,016  kilograms  (2,240  pounds),  while  the  price  at  which  it 
is  sold  by  dealers  to  consumers  is  42  lire  in  paper  ($7.56)  per  ton  of 
1,000  kilograma  (2,204  pounds). 

There  is  no  duty  imposed  on  pit  coal. 

If  the  United  States  can  compete  in  quality  and  price  with  England, 
there  is  no  reason  why  American  coal  should  not  find  a  market  at 
Palermo. 

Church  Howe,  Consul. 

Palermo,  April  28,  1900. 

VENICE. 

Coal  is  the  principal  article  imported  into  Venice  and  the  surround- 
ing region.  The  railways  and  manufactories  of  the  district  maintain 
a  constant  demand,  and  no  collieries  are  found  in  the  country.  The 
importation  during  the  calendar  year  1899  amounted  to  660,380  tons, 
of  which  219,460  tons  were  reexported  into  the  surrounding  country. 
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The  consumption  of  Venice  was,  accordingly,  440.920  tons.  These 
figures  probably  do  not  account  for  all  the  coal  used  in  the  entire  con- 
sular district  during  the  year,  as  a  considerable  portion  of  that  burned 
in  the  city  and  region  of  Verona  would  be  included  in  the  importation 
at  Genoa. 

The  bulk  of  this  coal  comes  from  England,  and  consists  of  fossil  coals 
for  steam  use.  The  price  of  the  same  is  about  $9  a  ton,  usually 
somewhat  less,  but  during  the  recent  scarcity  it  has  been  nearly  a  dollar 
more.  A  coal  of  inferior  quality  is  brought  fi'om  Austria,  but  not  in 
large  quantity.     It  commands  $5.20  a  ton. 

American  coal  is  almost  unknown  here.  The  railway  company  of 
the  Adriatic  i*ecently  made  trial  of  a  smalt  shipment,  and  is  said  to 
have  found  it  perfectly  satisfactory.  A  manufacturer  of  coal  bricks 
for  railroad  use  (Raccio  &  Co.)  has  been  able  to  use  American  coal  on 
account  of  its  friability.  But  this  quality  is  a  disadvantage  in  the 
eyes  of  most  consumers,  who  greatly  prefer  the  harder  English  article. 
The  price  demanded  is  the  same  as  that  asked  for  English  coal,  so  that 
heretofore  the  outlook  for  American  coal  has  not  been  bright.  So 
long  as  an  equality  in  price  continues,  the  local  consumers  will  every 
time  choose  the  product  they  know  best.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to 
note  in  this  connection  that  what  American  coal  has  reached  this  port 
has  come  through  the  hands  of  agents  in  Newcastle  on  Tyne.  But 
dealers  inform  me  that  the  oflfei*s  recently  made  them  from  the  United 
States  give  no  advantage  as  to  price  over  the  American  coal  obtained 
through  England.  Accordingly,  they  have  no  object  in  importing  the 
American  article  direct,  as  the  recent  scarcity  no  longer  exists. 

No  obstacles  exist  in  the  way  of  tariffs  or  other  restrictions.  Com- 
munication is  direct  The  Austro-American  Line  plying  from  Trieste 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  stops  at  Venice,  New  York,  and  Newport  News. 
There  is  also  an  English  line,  called  the  New  York  and  Adriatic  Line, 
that  plies  about  once  a  month  between  Venice  and  New  York.  Besides 
these  regular  services,  English  tramp  boats  run  not  infrequently  from 
here  to  American  ports. 

The  leading  dealers  are:  A.  Dal  Fiol  &  Co.,  3675  Ponte  Pasqualigo, 
San  Felice;  A.  Medicus  &  Co.,  1626  Campiello  del  Carro,  San  Marco; 
A.  Millosevich,  685  Spadaria,  San  Marco;  Pela  &  Stefanutti,  1304  Calle 
Valleressa,   San    Marco;  G.    Venuti,   5867   Borgoloco  Santa  Maria 

Formosa. 

H.  A.  Johnson,  Conml, 
Venice,  April  9,  1900, 

SUPPLEMENTAL. 

The  extracts  following  are  from  a  letter  written  by  Consul  Johnson, 
under  date  of  June  8,  1900,  to  a  New  York  inquirer.  ^ 

*  To  whom  the  orija^nal  letter  has  been  sent. 
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Local  dealers  obtain  steam  coal  in  England  at  198.  or  208.  ($4.61  to 
$4.86)  per  ton.  Gas  coal  costs  them  168.  to  18s.  ($3.88  to  $4.13). 
Transportation  to  Venice  costs  12s.  ($3.91)  a  ton  on  an  average  in 
steamers  of  lai'ge  capacity.  The  best  Cardiff  coal  brings,  on  boai*d  in 
Venice,  $8.28  per  ton  (46  lire).  Other  English  coals  bring  from  $6.84 
to  $7.74  per  ton  (38  to  43  lire).  The  facilities  for  unloading  are  very 
inadequate,  as  the  work  is  done  by  hand  from  ship  to  lighter  and  from 
lighter  to  dock.  The  cost  of  unloading  is  $0.04  or  $0.10  per  ton, 
according  as  the  coal  is  put  on  the  dock  or  in  freight  cars. 


MALTA. 


I  have  received  recently  many  letters  from  American  coal  dealers 
requesting  information  as  to  the  coal  trade  at  Malta.  The  conditions 
of  the  trade  here  may  be  said  to  be  much  the  same  as  at  all  other  ports 
that  have  always  depended  for  their  supply  upon  England.  The  port 
of  Valletta,  Malta,  is  one  of  the  largest  posts  of  call  for  vessels  going 
to  and  from  the  Suez  Canal  in  the  Mediterranean,  being  halfway 
between  Gibraltar  and  Port  Said.  According  to  the  figures  published 
by  the  Malta  Chamber  of  Conwnerce  in  its  last  report,  the  importa- 
tions of  coal  here  during  the  year  1899  amounted  to  430,529  tons, 
against  459,934  tons  in  the  previous  year.  This  difference  was  prob- 
ably due  to  the  coal  strikes  in  England  making  the  supply  short. 
The  quantities  imported  during  the  previous  fifteen  years  were  as 
follows: 

Tons. 

1884  to  1888 2,539,572 

1889  to  1893 2,236,480 

1894  to  1898 1,958,580 

This  represents  an  annual  average  of — 

Tons. 

For  the  first  five  years 537,914 

For  the  second  five  years 447,296 

For  the  third  five  years 391,716 

For  the  three  periods  taken  together 448, 975 

The  coal  represented  by  the  foregoing  figures  was,  with  some  very 
trifling  exceptions,  British,  viz:  Welsh  steam  coal  for  supply  to  the 
British  war  ships  and  steamships  of  all  nationalities,  and  North  Coun- 
try coal  for  industrial  and  household  purposes,  the  latter  description 
representing  only  a  small  part  of  the  totals  given.  The  British  Admi- 
ralty has  its  own  depots  here,  and  carries  large  stocks  for  supply  to  the 
numerous  war  ships  serving  on  this  station.  A  rough  estimate  of  the 
annual  quantity  of  coal  imported  in  this  connection  would  be  150,000 
to  200,000  tons.  The  purchasing  of  supplies  is  done  by  the  British 
Admiralty  at  London.  In  times  of  exigency,  small  quantities  have 
been  bought  locally.     The  coal  imported  by  the  merchants  is  almost 
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exclusively  for  the  supply  of  steamships  and  foreign  war  ships. 
Steamship  owners,  whe^er  British  or  of  other  nationalities,  have  for 
a  considerable  time  provided  for  bunker  supplies  for  their  vessels  at 
the  different  coaling  stations  spread  all  over  the  world,  by  yearly  con- 
tracts, which  have  been  taken  up  by  London  firms  and  worked  by 
them  through  local  agents  or  merchants  located  at  such  stations. 
Such  agents  or  merchants  are  bound  to  take  their  supplies  from  the 
former,  either  to  the  extent  of  a  fixed  quantity  for  the  year  or  in  pro- 
portion to  the  deliveries  effected  by  them.  Malta  agents  and  mer- 
chants work  under  such  an  arrangement,  the  price  of  their  supplies 
being  fixed  for  the  year  at  the  time  contrac*ts  are  made.  The  general 
contract  prices  for  this  year  vary  from  23s.  6d.  ($5.71)  to  24s.  6d. 
(15.95)  for  the  best  Welsh  steam  coal,  delivered  free  into  bunkers  with- 
out trinmiing.  There  is  a  small  charge  for  the  latter  service,  but  I 
understand  that  in  the  case  of  certain  steamship  lines  taking  large  sup- 
plies at  this  port,  a  much  lower  price  is  contracted  for.  It  will  be  seen 
that  under  such  conditions,  local  agents  and  merchants  are  not  free  to 
buy  their  supplies  except  through  the  London  firms  controlling  the 
whole  business,  nor  would  the  price  at  which  a  cargo  of  American  steam 
coal  could  be  laid  down  here  probably  permit  of  its  being  taken,  against 
the  large  stocks  of  Welsh  steam  coal  under  contract.  Given  a  like 
price  at  port  of  shipment,  the  higher  freights  that  would  necessarily 
have  to  be  incurred  for  transportation  and  the  longer  passage  involved 
would  greatly  handicap  the  American  product. 

I  do  not  find  that  American  coal  is  well  known  here,  but  were  the 
obstacles  standing  in  the  way  of  its  importation  removed,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  steam  and  other  qualities  would  find  a  permanent  market  at 
Malta.  There  are  no  coal  mines  here,  and  imported  coal  is  free  from 
customs  duties  and  other  restrictions.  The  present  average  price  per 
ton  for  steaming  coal  supplied  to  steamships  aiTiving  here  without 
a  contract  is  348.  ($8.26),  but  very  few  vessels  arrive  here  for  con- 
tracts. I  believe,  from  the  inquiries  I  have  made,  that  if  American 
coal  is  to  be  used  at  Malta,  arrangements  must  first  be  made  at  Lon- 
don. For  instance,  before  the  end  of  the  present  year,  at  which  time 
contracts  usually  expire  between  shipowners  and  coal  firms  in  Lon- 
don, our  dealers  should  bring  the  matter  of  American  coal  to  the 
attention  of  British  and  other  shipowners  and  endeavor  to  have  con- 
tracts call  for  Welsh  **  or  American  "  steam  coal.  If  anything  is  to  be 
done,  it  must  at  present  be  done  at  London.  I  have  talked  with 
various  masters  of  ships  calling  at  this  port  on  their  way  to  the  United 
States,  and  all  are  unanimous  in  the  statement  that  they  regard  Amer- 
ican coal  as  more  reliable  than  any  other,  and  that  if  they  could  secure 
it  at  this  port,  they  would  prefer  it.  Other  masters  know  very  little 
about  our  coal  from  actual  experience. 

The  cost  of  steam  coal  to-day  at  Cardiff  is  20s.  ($4.86)  per  ton, 
f.  o.  b.     This  week  the  steamship  Bed  Jacket  arrived  here  from  New 
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port  News,  Va.,  for  Alexandria.  She  brougfht  about  3,500  tons  of 
steam  coal,  which  paid  a  freight  of  17s.  ($4.13).  The  steamship 
Green  Jacket  is  expected  here  hourly  for  the  same  port,  with  a  like 
quantity.  Mr.  S.  Micallef  Eynaud,  of  this  city,  was  the  purchaser.  In 
conversation  with  me  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  coal  trade  and 
the  possibilities  for  American  coal  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Mr. 
Eynaud  said: 

I  should  be  pleased  to  receive  quotations  next  autumn  on  American  coal.  I  desire 
to  have  more  than  one  field  of  supply  to  draw  from.  High  wages  are  paid  niinere 
in  England  to-day,  and  I  believe  that  when  present  conditions  change  the  miners 
will  demand  a  continuance  of  these  wages,  and  strikes  will  be  the  result  I  believe 
that  the  whole  matter  of  contracts  between  shipowners,  coal  firms,  and  agents  will 
be  fought  over  during  the  coming  autumn,  at  which  time  buyers  look  the  field  over 
previous  to  signmg  contracts  for  the  coming  year.  Contracts  made  with  shipowners 
at  London  usually  specify  that  Welsh  coal  is  to  be  supplied.  If  an  option  could  be 
given  to  use  American  coal  when  warranted  by  the  market,  it  would  ease  us  up 
greatly. 

Mr.  Eynaud  believes  that  this  point  will  be  discussed  in  the  coming 
conferences,  and  that  it  behooves  American  dealers  to  interest  them- 
selves on  this  line.  Mr.  Eynaud  is  sending  the  two  cargoes  above 
mentioned  to  Alexandria  to  supply  depletions  in  his  stock  there,  due 
to  his  not  being  able  to  get  coal  conti-acted  for  from  England  in  time. 
Mr.  Eynaud  does  not  order  American  coal  for  Malta,  for  the  reason 
that  his  present  stock  is  ample.  His  great  diflSculty  now  is  in  getting 
transportation. 

In  the  matter  of  gas  coal,  I  would  say  that  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
good  chance  to  supply  this  quality  in  the  Mediterranean.  A  few  days 
ago  Mr.  John  W.  Starkey,  manager  of  the  Malta  and  Mediterranean 
Gas  Company,  Limited,  wrote  me  a  letter  asking  as  to  the  possibility 
of  American  gas  coal  being  brought  to  Malta.  Believing  that  a  per- 
sonal interview  would  be  of  more  profit  than  correspondence,  I  paid 
him  a  visit,  and  found  that  he  l^as  been  having  hard  work  to  get  coal 
for  his  works.  He  desires  information  from  American  dealers  as  to 
the  amount  of  gas  that  can  be  obtained  from  our  coal  per  ton,  cost  of 
freight,  etc.  Recently,  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  market,  the 
price  of  gas  has  been  advanced  from  4s.  4d.  ($1.05)  per  thousand  to 
4s.  7d.  ($1.11)  per  thousand.  The  coal  he  has  been  using  has  come 
from  Newcastle,  England,  and  the  average  yield  has  been  a  little  over 
10,000  cubic  feet  per  ton.  The  same  steps  would  have  to  be  taken  in 
this  case  as  with  steam  coal.  The  matter  must  be  arranged  at  the  head 
office  at  London.  I  would  suggest  that,  in  addition  to  corresponding 
with  the  latter,  Mr.  Starkey  be  informed  as  to  the  quality  of  our  gas 
coal,  etc. 

The  following  London  firms  supply  coal  to  Malta  agents  and  mer- 
chants: E.  T.  Agius  &  Co.,  Burness  &  Co.,  Tozir  &  Co.,  William  Cory 
&  Son,  Watts  &  Ward,  Lambert  Bros.,  Tagliaferro  &  Co.,  Hull,  Blyth 
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&  Co.  Agents  and  merchants  at  Valletta  are:  S.  Micallef  Eynaud, 
GoUeher  &  Sons,  T.  C.  Smith  &  Co.,  T.  G.  Micallef,  A.  CamUleri,  S. 
Grech,  Francesco  Pace,  C.  Lowe,  and  Wright  &  Co.  To  sum  up  gen- 
erally, I  would  say  that  if  our  dealers  can  make  the  proper  arrange- 
ments with  London  firms  and  can  offer  low  enough  freight  rates,  there 
is  a  chance  during  the  coming  year  to  introduce  American  coal  here, 
as  the  conditions  in  England,  from  present  indications,  are  likely  to 
continue  for  some  time  to  come. 

John  H.  Grout,  Cormd, 
Valletta,  April  10,  1900. 


NETHERLANDS. 

AMSTERDAM. 

Messrs.  K.  H.  Van  Pelt  state: 

There  is  a  decidedly  greater  demand  for  steam  coal  for  industrial  purposes  all 
over  Europe  than  heretofore,  but  this  does  not  justify  the  sudden  rise  in  price,  and 
it  ifl  generally  thought  by  the  coal  trade  that  the  present  price  is  somewhat  artificial, 
and  that  after  things  have  been  settled  in  the  Transvaal,  unless  followed  by  a  gen- 
eral Eoropean  war  or  such  like  grave  catastrophe,  or  an  extensive  strike  in  the 
European  collieries,  there  will  be  a  falling  off,  prices  going  slowly  downward  or 
shading  off  until  the  normal  level  is  again  reached.  There  is  still  coal  enough  left 
in  German  and  English  collieries  to  supply  European  demands. 

Just  now,  the  price  of  a  good  quality  of  larg^  Newcastle  steam  coal  is  23  to  24s.  (16.52 
to  $5.76)  per  ton,  20  hundredweight,  c.  i.  f  Dutch  port  The  East  coast  steam  coal  is 
cheaper  but  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  Cardiff  coal  being  too  dear  for  general  steam 
purposes,  is  used  only  by  our  navy. 

Westphalian  coal  is  a  few  shillings  per  ton  cheaper  than  Newcastle,  although  the 
contracts  for  1900-1  are  higher  than  those  of  last  year. 

I  do  not  know  American  coal  myself,  but  I  am  told  that  in  quality  it  is  inferior  to 
English  and  Westphalian,  too  quick  burning,  leaving  behind  a  dense  black  smoke 
and  lai^ge  flakes  of  soot.  Another  drawback  is  the  freight  from  America,  which  will, 
I  fear,  prevent  business  because  of  the  resulting  high  price  at  which  the  coal  must  be 
delivered  here.  The  r^i^lar  steamers  trading  between  Dutch  and  American  ports 
will  not  carry  coal  at  a  ballast  rate  of  freight,  because  they  have  enough  other 
freight,  and  outside  steamers  crossing  the  Atlantic  are  too  large.  Such  large  steamers 
have  too  great  carrying  capacity  for  the  demands  of  the  trade.  The  steamers  in  the 
English -Dutch  coal  trade  measure  from  600  to  1,000  tons. 

From  these  particulars,  you  will  see  that  American  coal  has  not  much  chance  to 
find  its  way  into  our  markets,  but  the  Spanish  and  Italian  porta  may  offer  better 
opportunities.  I  do  not  know  the  c.  i.  f.  price  of  a  cargo  of  American  coal  recently 
discharged  at  Genoa,  but  I  do  know  that  the  steamer  received  16s.  ($3.84)  per  ton 
freight 

If  American  coal  merchants  will  send  you  an  analysis  of  a  steam  coal  equal  in 
quality  to  a  good  Newcastle  coal,  with  c.  i.  f.  price,  Dutch  port,  by  a  regular  steamer, 
and  you  will  put  these  particulars  into  my  hands,  I  shall  be  able  to  say  whether 
bosinesB  is  practicable. 

Messrs.  Harrenstein  &  Mijnssen,  of  Amsterdam,  write: 

The  greater  part  of  the  coal  imported  into  the  Netherlands  comes  from  the  mines 
in  Westphalia  (about  6,000  to  7,000  tons  daily) ,  and  is  ui^ed  chiefly  for  steam  pur- 
poeee.     Some  300,000  tons  are  ukmI  annually  for  houne  coal.     Besides  those  quantities 
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that  come  through  the  agency  of  the  Rhenish  Westphalian  CV)al  Syndicate  at  Utrecht, 
imported  by  rail,  Westphalian  coal  is  shipped  from  Rulirort,  Duisburg,  and  Hoch- 
feld,  and  is  destined  mainly  for  manufactories  situates!  on  the  banks  of  our  large 
water  courses.  Coal  imported  from  Belgium,  with  the  exception  of  rather  small  lots 
for  manufactories  in  Hlburg,  Helmond,  and  Rozendal,  consists  of  anthracite  nuts  for 
household  purposes.  At  Harlingen,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  and  Flushing,  consider- 
able quantities  of  steam  and  gas  coals  are  imported  from  the  Tyne,  Hull,  Goole,  and 
Glasgow.  Cardiff  coal  is  imported  only  in  small  quantities,  chiefly  for  the  admi- 
ralty, and  Swansea  anthracite  is  imported  at  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  and  of  late 
years,  at  Harlingen. 

Coal  prices  are  very  firm  at  present.  First-class  Westphalian  steam  coal  is  sohl  at 
16  to  17s.  ($3.84  to  $4.08)  per  ton,  free  at  Amsterdam.  West  Hartley  steam  coal 
sells  at  208.  ($4.80)  per  ton,  c.  i.  f.  Amsterdam.  Gas  coal  has  brought  22  to  238. 
($5.28  to  $5.52).  Swansea  anthracite  sells  at  258.  6d.  ($6.12)  c.  i.  f.  Amsterdam. 
If  local  and  foreign  industries  flourish  as  in  late  years,  further  increases  in  prices 
may  be  anticipated,  but  as  soon  as  the  demand  slackens  a  severe  decline  in  prices  is 
sure  to  follow. 

The  Algemeen  Handelsblad  (general  trade  paper),  of  this  city,  of 
April  10,  1900,  writes: 

The  question  is  being  agitated  in  Germany,  in  order  to  supply  lack  of  coal  in  that 
country,  of  doing  away  with  the  special  rates  for  the  exportation  of  coal  which  have 
prevailed  during  late  years.  These  rates  exist  for  the  transportation  of  coal  to 
France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands;  they  will  be  revised  at 
an  early  date.  This  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Netherlands,  as  the  coal  carried 
by  rail  is  for  the  greater  part  transported  at  express  train  rates,  contracted  for  every 
year.  If  the  rates  are  canceled,  the  prices  of  coal  at  the  ports  of  destination  will 
rise. 

We  are  informed  that  the  board  of  managers  of  the  coal  syndicate  at  Essen  and  the 
coal-trade  association  at  Utrecht  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  existing  express  train 
rates  for  the  whole  year,  from  April  1,  1900,  to  March  31,  1901.  Said  association 
h&p  contracted  with  the  Prussian  and  Dutch  railway  companies  for  a  minimum  of 
139  express  trains  every  week.  As  many  coal  contracts  have  been  made  with  the 
provision  that  the  special  rates  would  remain  in  force,  the  renewal  of  the  contract 
above  mentioned  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  dealers  in  Westphalian  coal. 

The  director  of  the  Preston  Coal  Company,  Limited,  of  this  city, 
states: 

The  consumption  of  coal  here,  as  also  in  other  countries,  has  increased;  however, 
there  is  a  heavy  competition  between  English  coal  from  the  east  coast  and  German 
coal  from  Westphalia,  while  Belgian  coal  is  too  dear.  I  think  there  is  no  chance 
for  American  coal  to  compete  in  this  market.  Contracts  for  German  coal  close  this 
year  at  about  16h.  ($3.89)  per  ton,  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  whilst  Fnglish  coal 
commands  prices  up  to  1 8s.  6d.  ($4.50). 

There  is  a  rumor  that  the  Westphalia  syndicate,  which  is  the  laigest  supplier  of 
coal  to  Holland,  will  produce  about  3,000,000  tons  of  coal  more  this  year,  being 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  production,  of  which  Holland,  of  course,  gets  its 
share. 

As  soon  as  prices  rise  again  I  will  inform  you,  but  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a 
chance  for  American  coal  in  Holland  at  this  moment  It  is  reported  that  American 
coal  can  compete  only  on  those  markets  where  the  Cardiff  coal  is  the  principal  kind 
required,  and  in  consequence  American  coal  is  too  dear. 
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The  Government  engineer  of  the  Dutch  coal  mines  has  informed 
this  office  that  the  production  of  coal  in  the  Netherlands  is  very  small. 
There  are  only  three  coal  mines — the  Dominial,  the  mine  Neuprick  at 
Kerki"ade,  and  a  mine  near  Heerlen,  in  the  province  of  Limburg. 
The  output  of  the  Dominial  mine  at  Kerkrade  during  the  year  1898 
was  106,418.20  tons;  that  of  the  mine  Neuprick,  43,980.  The  mine 
near  Heerlen  was  in  course  of  exploitation  and  yielded  no  product. 

For  household  pui-poses,  coke  and  peat  are  used.  This  peat — or 
turf,  as  it  is  called  here — is,  as  Meldrum  in  his  '^Holland  and  the 
Hollanders"  says,  one  of  the  three  great  products  of  Holland,  the 
other  two  being  butter  and  herring.  The  great  peat  beds  are  found 
in  Groningen  and  Drenthe.  Anthracite  coal  is  gradually  coming  into 
use  for  heating  purposes  in  houses. 

In  this  country,  water  and  electricity  play  little  part  as  motive 
powers. 

A  list  of  steamship  lines  from  American  ports  to  Rotterdam  is  con- 
tained in  Consular  Reports  for  March,  1900  (No.  234;  also  in  Advance 
Sheets  No.  629)  and  of  lines  to  this  port,  in  Conunercial  Relations  for 
1899,  Volume  U. 

In  order  to  get  some  substantial  statement  from  local  authority,  I 
submitted  an  extract  from  a  United  States  newspaper  to  the  manager 
of  the  Preston  Coal  Company,  of  Amsterdam.  The  extract  estimated 
the  cost  of  shipping  coal  to  England  at  $1  per  ton  and  the  cost  of 
a  steel  steamer  of  7,000  tons  at  $300,000.  Other  charges  were  to 
unount  to  some  $8,000.     Mr.  Preston  says: 

The  average  freight  on  coal  from  Newcastle  to  Holland  is  48.  (97  cents)  per  ton.  I 
consider  the  estimate  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  steamer  impossible.  It  is  not  the 
question  what  the  cost  price  of  a  steamer  is,  but  at  what  rate  you  can  charter  one. 
Coal  freights  are  footed  same  as  grain  and  lumber  freights,  and  if  the  trade  increases  we 
will  come  to  the  point  that  these  steamers  will  have  to  return  in  ballast  to  the 
United  States,  which,  of  course,  means  increase  in  the  freight  chai^ges.  A  steamer  of 
3,500  tons  costs  for  hire  £875  to  £900  ($4,258.18  to  $4,379.80)  per  month ;  that  is, 
£30  ($146)  per  day,  nmning  at  a  speed  of  9  to  10  knots.  Taking  the  distance  from 
America  to  the  continent  at  3,282  miles,  this  divided  by  9  knots  makes  fifteen  days  at 
£30  ($146)  per  day,  or  £450  ($2,189.92).  Loading  and  discharging  expenses  are  at 
an  average  2s.  ($0.48)  per  ton;  fuel  would  amount  to  about  20  tons  i>er  day,  or  300 
tons,  at$4perton— $1,200— making  for  3,500  tons  cargo  £1,046  lis.  8d.  ($5,069.92),  or 
about  6s.  ($1.46)  per  ton.  The  steamer  runs  the  chance  of  having  to  return  in  ballast 
to  America  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  get  any  return  freight,  which  means  fifteen 
days  more  hire  of  steamer  and  fuel  and  brings  the  freight  up  to  128.,  or  $2.92,  per  ton. 
American  coal  will  find  a  good  market  in  the  Mediterranean  ports,  as  the  freight 
from  Cardiff  to  those  porta  is  very  high.  There  may  be  found  trade  for  American 
coal  in  every  market  where  Cardiff  coal  sells,  if  the  freight  from  Cardiff  is  the  same 
as  from  America.  At  the  same  time,  you  must  not  forget  that  rates  in  hiring  steamers 
are  going  up,  which,  of  course,  means  higher  sea  freights.  They  have  already  risen 
from  15  to  20  per  cent. 

The  present  seems  to  be  a  propitious  time  to  test  the  European 
market  for  our  surplus  coal,  Europe's  extremity,  as  an  English  jour- 
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nal  has  recently  said,  being  America's  opportunity.     The  crux  of  the 
matter  would  appear  to  be  the  question  of  freights. 

The  leading  coal  people  and  transportation  companies  should  estab- 
lish and  maintain  offices  at  proper  points  in  Europe.  A  line  of  col- 
liers should  be  put  into  service  which,  by  the  time  that  the  present 
demand  for  coal  (which  all  recognize  as  abnormal  and  due  to  a  very 
exceptional  situation)  has  slackened,  should  be  permanently  estab- 
lished in  a  regular  trade.  The  cost  of  mining  coal  is  constantly 
increasing  on  this  side  of  the  water,  as  the  seams  are  at  lower  depths, 
whereas  our  coal  deposits  are  on  the  surface. 

This  consulate  has  received  numerous  lettei-s  from  American  coal 
companies,  and  even  from  people  who  wish  to  dispose  of  coal  proper- 
ties in  the  United  States.  While  these  conomiunications  have  received 
careful  attention  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  may  be  pertinent  to  suggest 
that  that  method  of  doing  things  is  ineffective.  An  example  of  a  bet- 
ter way  is  also  at  hand.  A  Baltimore  firm,  1  am  informed,  had  a  man 
here  last  week,  who  surveyed  the  outlook  personally.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  this  firm  will  be  duly  apprised  of  the  precise  basis  on 
which  business  can  be  done  here,  which  infonnation  is  worth  his 
expenses  many  times. 

Frank  D.  Hiix,  Consul. 

Amsterdam,  April  10^  1900. 


Under  date  of  April  23,  Mr.  Hill  adds: 

The  agent  of  the  Holland- America  Line,  of  this  city,  informed  me 
that  the  steamer  Cliveden^  now  sailing  from  Newport  News  to  Amster- 
dam, carries  a  cargo  of  2,000  tons  American  coal,  consigned  to  a  French 
firm,  who  sold  the  same  to  the  Stoomvaart  Maatschappij  Nederland 
(Netherlands  Steamship  Company),  of  this  city,  the  freight  being 
about  $3  per  ton. 


ROTTERDAM. 

The  scarcity  of  coal  in  Europe  this  winter,  and  the  consequent  high 
prices,  have  naturally  led  to  the  question  if  a  favorable  opportunity  had 
not  arrived  for  owners  of  American  coal  mines  to  establish  a  market  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  have  tried  to  investigate  this  subject  as 
far  as  this  port  is  concerned,  where  the  manufacturing  and  shipping 
interests,  particularly  the  latter,  annually  consume  coal  in  great  quan- 
tities. It  has,  however,  been  difficult  to  obtain  definite  and  satisfac- 
tory information,  as  nearly  all  the  coal  dealers  in  Rotterdam  seem  to 
be  members  of  a  combination  or  trust,  which  has  a  contract  with  the 
German  coal-mine  owners  in  Westphalia  and  the  Rhine  districts  to 
handle  certain  quantities  of  the  output  of  their  mines.  This  combina- 
tion practically  controls  the  coal  market  here  and  dictates  prices,  and 
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it  seems  to  fear  that  if  independent  parties  should  undertake  to  import 
American  coal,  they  might  effect  a  cut  in  prices  and  consequently  in  the 
profits  of  the  combine.  Hence,  the  coal  dealers  have  been  willing  to 
furnish  me  but  very  little  information,  and  such  fact^  as  1  have  been 
able  to  gather  as  to  prices,  freight  mtes,  etc.,  I  have  obtained  from 
p)ersons  who,  while  not  in  the  business,  are  still  in  position  to  be  well 
informed  on  the  subject. 

Considerable  quantities  of  English  coal  have  heretofore  been  annually 
imported,  but  owing  to  the  strikes  among  the  miners  in  Wales  and  to 
the  heav}^  consumption  by  the  British  Government  on  account  of  the 
war  with  the  Transvaal,  but  little  English  coal  has  found  its  way  into 
the  Dutch  market  this  winter. 

The  prices  quoted  to  me  by  various  parties  differ  somewhat,  but  I 
believe  that  a  fair  average  price  for  the  past  several  months  has  been: 

Wholesale:  Geniian — Soft  coal  (Dutch,  kachel  kolen),  $3.75  per  ton; 
steam  coal  (here  called  '^haard  kolen,''  a  bituminous  coal,  but  quite 
hard),  $4  to  $4.50.     English — Anthracite  coal,  $7  to  $8. 

Retail:  Soft  (kachel)  coal,  $5.10;  steam  (haard)  coal,  $6.75;  anthm- 
cite  coal,  $8  to  $8.90. 

The  price  of  coke  has  been,  wholesale,  $5,  and  retail,  $5.75  per  ton. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  a  Dutch  ton  is  2,220  pounds. 

Whether  or  not  it  will  pay  American  mine  owners  to  attempt  to 
work  up  a  Dutch  trade  will  depend  on  whether  the  present  coal  prices 
here  are  permanent  and  not  spasmodic,  and  what  freight  rates  can  be 
obtained  from  ports  in  the  United  States  to  Europe. 

Dealers  here  claim  that  the  present  prices  will  keep  up  only  until  the 
English  strikes  are  settled  and  the  Transvaal  war  ended.  They  claim 
that  the  scarcity  of  English  coal  has  caused  the  German  mine  owners 
and  the  coal  dealers  here  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  and  screw 
up  prices,  and  that  the  latter  will  depreciate  as  soon  as  English  coal  is 
again  thrown  on  the  market.  I  doubt,  however,  if  this  assertion  is 
wholly  to  be  relied  on,  as  it  of  course  would  be  for  the  interest  of 
the  dealers  here  to  have  this  idea  prevail,  in  order  to  keep  out  Ameri- 
can competition;  and  to  prove  the  probable  correctness  of  my  opinion, 
I  may  state  that  a  certain  party  in  this  city  a  day  or  two  ago  told  me 
that  he  had  placed  an  order  with  an  American  firm  for  10,000  tons  of 
anthracite  coal.  Immediately  afterwards  he  seemed  to  regret  having 
told  me,  as  he  feared  that  others  might  want  to  try  the  experiment  and 
become  his  competitors.  He  particularly  requested  me  not  to  men- 
tion his  name  in  any  report. 

The^je  may  seem  trifles  to  mention,  but  1  thought  it  might  interest 
the  Department,  and  perhaps  others,  to  learn  the  conditions  under  which 
consuls  often  labor. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  firm  Gebroeders  Pot  (Pot  Brothers),  ship- 
builders, at  Bolnes,  near  Rotterdam,  represented  in  this  city  by  L. 
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Smit,  has  requested  me  to  stat«  that  it  would  be  glad  to  receive  oflfers 
of  coke  f ix)m  American  firms,  with  quotations  of  prices. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  any  positive  information  in  regard 
to  ocean  freight  I'ates  for  coal,  as  shipowners  and  brokers  as  a  rule 
decline  to  quote  such.  The  Holland- America  Steamship  Line,  how- 
ever, informs  me  that  one  of  its  freight  steamers  is  now  en  route  from 
Newport  News  with  a  cargo  of  anthracite  coal  for  Holland,  for  which 
the  freight  mte  is  12s.  6d.  ($3)  ])er  ton.  The  company  will  not  quote 
any  fixed  rate  here,  but  refers  shippers  to  its  agents  in  the  United 
States. 

The  total  import  of  coal  for  consumption  in  Holland  during  the 
year  1898  was  5,588,961  tons;  for  consumption  in  Rotterdam,  565,248 
tons. 

My  personal  impression  is  that  it  will  pay  American  mine  owners 
to  look  up  the  Rotterdam  as  well  as  the  Dutch  market  generally,  and 
either  establish  coal  yards  here  themselves  or  make  arrangements  with 
reliable  indeoendent  agents  or  purchasers. 

There  is  no  import  duty  on  coal  in  The  Netherlands. 

1  submit  herewith  some  names  of  coal  dealers  who,  I  am  informed, 
might  be  willing  to  handle  American  coal  in  Rotterdam:  W.  Hoven  & 
Zoon,  Willemskade;  J.  &  C.  Harrison  &  Co.,  Wynestraat;  T.  H.  Hoos, 
&  Zoon,  Lenvehaven;  I.  T.  Hensen,  Admiraliteitskade;  J.  C.  H. 
Thununler  &  Co.,  Wynestraat. 

S.  LiSTOE,  CmnniL 

Rotterdam,  April  ^,  1900. 


RUSSIA. 

ST.  PKTKR8HrRG. 

American  coal  is  not  known  in  this  consular  district.  There  is  con- 
siderable coal  mined  in  the  south  of  Russia,  but  the  veins  are  thin, 
the  quality  poor;  it  contains  sulphur  and  can  not  be  had  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  meet  the  demand.  The  freight  charges  prevent  its  use  at 
any  point  north  of  Moscow  and  crude  petroleum  has  almost  supplanted 
its  employment  by  manufacturers  in  that  region,  as  well  as  on  loco- 
motives and  steamboats  on  the  Volga. 

St.  Petersburg  receives  its  coal  from  England;  the  importation  dur- 
ing the  past  year  at  this  port  amounted  to  1,900,000  tons. 

The  leading  coal  dealers  here  are  in  the  receipt  of  letters  from 
expoiters  of  American  coal,  which  name  a  price  f.  o.  b.  at  some  port 
in  the  United  States.  Russian  dealers  buy  only  b}"  the  cargo,  free 
of  all  cost,  at  Kronstadt,  a  suburb  of  this  city.  As  there  is  no  reg- 
ular line  of  steamers  between  here  and  the  United  States,  and  they 
know  nothing  about  American  vessels  or  ship  brokers,  facilities  in 
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loading,  time  required  to  make  the  voyage,  or  rates  of  insurance, 
they  decline  to  consider  the  proposition  submitted,  but  if  American 
dealers  could  quote  a  satisfactory  rate  for  coal  that  will  bear  stacking 
from  12  to  15  feet,  f.  o.  b.  at  Kronstadt,  I  am  satisfied  an  enormous 
business  can  be  done  here. 

The  Russians  are  told  by  the  English  dealers  that  American  coal  is 
soft,  50  per  cent  small,  dirty.  Delivery  must  be  made  between  May 
and  October,  as  this  port  is  closed  by  ice  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  AltJiough  the  winters  here  are  longer,  they  are  not  as  severe 
or  trying  as  in  most  of  the  Northern  States^ 

The  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  building  up  a  market  for  Ameri- 
can coal  at  St.  Petersburg  is  the  absence  of  return  cargo.  No  Ameri- 
can vessels  visit  this  port.  The  large  shipments  of  machinery,  steel 
rail,  annor  plate,  cotton,  etc.,  that  come  here  from  the  United  States 
are  carried  in  foreign  bottoms  which  go  to  other  countries  of  the  north 
for  return  freight. 

English  coal  was  sold  in  this  market  during  the  summer  months  of 
1898  at  prices  ranging  between  14s  and  16s.  ($3.41  and  $3.89)  per  ton; 
during  1899  at  18s.  ($4.38),  and  during  1900  the  price  has  been  between 
25s.  and  27s.  ($6.08  and  $6.57),  the  sum  being  regulated  by  the  price 
on  the  next  coast  of  England. 

W.    R.    HOLLOWAY, 

ConauL-  Oetieral. 
St.  Petersburg,  April  16^  1900, 


ODESSA. 

American  coal  has  not  as  yet  appeared  in  the  markets  of  south 
Russia,  but  numerous  American  firms  are  at  present  in  correspond- 
ence with  coal  dealers  and  with  consumers  of  that  commodity  at 
Odessa,  in  the  desire  of  establishing  a  regular  export  trade  to  south 
Russia,  for  which  enterprise  the  present  condition  of  the  coal  market 
here  would  appear  to  be  especially  propitious. 

It  must,  however,  be  kept  in  mind  that  although  there  is  such 
scarcity  of  coal  that  is  has  been  described  as  a  ''coal  famine,"  yet  the 
ruling  prices  of  coal  at  Odessa  (cost  of  insurance  and  freight)  are:  Car- 
diff coal,  best  quality,  about  27s.  6d.  ($6.69)  per  ton;  second  quality, 
about  258.  ($5.08)  per  ton;  best  Newcastle  steam  coal,  about  "258. 
($5.08)  per  ton,  etc.  Though  decidedly  above  the  average,  these  can 
not  be  exactly  described  as  famine  prices,  and  this,  coupled  with  the 
circumstance  that  there  is  no  regular  exportation  of  voluminous  com- 
modities from  Russia  to  the  United  States,  so  that  vessels  bringing  coal 
here  would  have  to  ask  for  comparatively  high  rates,  is  bound  to  ham- 
per the  development  of  this  trade. 
VOL  XXI,  PT  I 10 
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Moreover,  as  soon  as  the  balance  between  the  output  of  coal  in  the 
so-called  Donets  basin  and  the  demand  for  the  requirements  of  the 
I'apidlv  growing  metallurgical  industries  of  Russia  adjusts  itself  so  as 
to  leave  a  margin  of  available  coal,  the  price  of  the  latter  will  fall 
below  the  average,  and  there  may  result  a  renewal  of  that  condition  of 
the  coal  market  here,  under  which  some  time  ago  it  became  possible 
to  export  Russian  coal  to  Turkey. 

If  the  new  coal  mines  opened  in  the  Caucasus  prove  as  rich  as  hoped, 
Russia  may  at  no  very  distant  date  permanently  supply  parts  of  Turkey 
with  coal,  and  the  importation  of  foreign  coal  into  Russia  may  fall  off 
so  as  to  become  exceptional. 

The  sole  cause  of  the  present  scarcity  is  the  fact  that  the  steadily 
developing  output  has  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  quite  unprec- 
edented advance  of  industry.  This  advance,  however,  must  find  a 
limit  as  soon  as  the  demands  of  the  home  market  for  its  products  are 
satisfied,  and  from  that  moment  the  coal  output  must  gain  on  the 
demand.  To  venture  to  determine  the  time  when  this  must  happen 
would  be  mere  speculation.  In  the  meantime,  American  coal  mer- 
chants should  place  before  Odessa  dealers  quotations  of  the  qualities 
of  coal  they  can  offer  and  of  the  prices  at  which  they  can  deliver  the 
coal  here,  cost  of  sea  transport  included. 

If  such  circular  offers  were  to  be  sent  to  this  office,  I  would  hasten 
to  place  them  into  the  proper  hands. 

All  the  foreign  coal  so  far  used  at  Odessa  seems  to  have  come  from 
Great  Britain,  other  shipments  having  apparently  at  no  time  gone 
beyond  the  limits  of  experiments. 

The  customs  duty  on  foreign  coal  is  6  rubles  gold  per  f)ood  of  36 
pounds,  or  about  $2.66  per  ton,  but,  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  coal 
here,  permission  has  been  granted  to  import,  in  1900,  6,000,000  poods, 
or  about  100,000  tons,  for  the  household  requirements  of  the  local  resi- 
dents, on  payment  of  only  1^  rubles  per  pood,  or  about  66  cents  per 
ton;  and  some  railway  and  steamship  companies  have  obtained  similar 
permissions,  and  other  enterprises  are  petitioning  for  the  same  privi- 
lege. But  as  the  American  shippers  will  never  be  in  a  position  to 
safely  judge  whether  the  receiver  here  has  the  right  to  import  any 
coal  at  a  reduced  customs  rate,  they  should  only  engage  to  deliver 
their  coal  here  at  certain  i-ates  inclusive  of  cost  of  sea  transport  (c.  i.  f .), 
and  should  leave  it  to  the  receivers  at  Odessa  to  pay  the  customs  duty, 
etc.,  and  to  arrange  all  else  required.  No  coal  should  be  sent  here 
under  any  circumstances  as  a  venture  on  speculation  (to  order),  as  that 
would  probably  prove  far  too  unsafe. 

I  add  the  names  of  some  of  the  principal  importers  or  consumers  of 
foreign  coal  at  Odessa:  William  Jacobs  Owen  &  Co.,  Smalls  Eeles  & 
Co.,  Russian  Steam  Navigation  and  Trading  Company,  Russian  Volun- 
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teer  Fleet,  Azone  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Black  Sea  and  Danube 
Company,  Russia  Company  of  Steam  Navigation  and  Transports, 
Odessa  Gas  Works  Company. 

H.   F.    RUNGE, 

Vice  and  Acting  Consul, 
Odessa,  April  17,  1900. 

RIGA. 

During  the  year  1898,  the  import  of  coal  into  Riga  by  sea  amounted 
to— 

Tons. 

From  Great  Britain 302,038 

From  Germany 593 

From  Holland,  i.  e.,  from  Westphalia,  via  the  Rhine 12, 100 

The  official  figures  for  1899  are  not  yet  to  be  had,  but  it  might  not 
be  too  rash  to  conclude  that  the  import  has  exceeded  the  above- 
mentioned  figures  by  25  per  cent,  and  that  this  year's  import  will 
show  an  increase  of  50  per  cent. 

As  the  Russian  coal  district  is  so  far  from  these  northwestern  prov- 
inces that  the  freight  by  rail  would  render  the  product  still  more 
expensive  than  English  coals,  no  Russian  coals  are  consumed  here. 

No  official  figures,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  at  my  disposal  as  regards 
the  total  consumption  of  coal  in  this  consular  district. 

The  kinds  especially  in  demand  here  are:  Newcastle,  oflFered  c.  i.  f. 
Riga  at  about  26s.  ($6.31);  best  Scotch,  oflFered  c.  i.  f.  Riga  at  24s. 
($5.83). 

American  coals  are,  up  to  date,  absolutely  unknown  here,  and  wiU 
hardly  find  purchasers  until  the  public  has  been  enabled  by  means  of 
an  analysis  to  compare  the  product  with  the  European  article;  but  in 
case  the  quality  proves  satisfactory  and  the  prices  are  moderate,  I  am 
sure  that  a  good  market  could  be  found  here. 

The  coals  ought  to  be  sent  direct  from  America  to  Russia  without 
transshipment. 

N.  P.  A.  BORNHOLDT,    CoTlSvl, 

Riga,  April  6,  1900. 


SPAIN. 

BARCEIiONA. 

The  total  consumption  of  coal  in  the  Barcelona  district  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  about  600,000  tons  per  annum,  of  which  about 
350,000  tons  are  South  Wales,  200,000  Newcastle  and  Glasgow  coal, 
and  about  50,000  tons  native  coal  from  the  mines  in  the  north  of  Spain. 

Owing  to  the  present  high  prices  of  British  coals,  which  are  being 
sold  at  31s.  6d.  and  32s.  ($7.66  and  $7.79)  per  ton,  cost,  freight,  and 
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insurance  Barcelona,  as  a^inst  about  2l8.  ($5.11)  per  ton,  which  was 
the  average  price,  the  Spanish  coals  have  found  a  ready  sale  here  of 
late,  and  were  the  collieries  at  Gijon  and  Aviles  more  extensively 
worked,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  more  native  coal  would  be  con- 
sumed, for  although  the  quality  is  not  equal  to  the  Welsh  coal,  it  can 
at  present  be  oflFered  here  at  a  lower  pric«. 

In  Belmez,  in  the  Province  of  Andalusia,  a  good  class  of  coal  is 
found;  but,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  transport,  its  consumption  is 
limited  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  mines. 

The  present  high  prices  of  coal  are  attributed  to  the  rise  in  prices  in 
Great  Britain,  and  to  the  increased  freights  consequent  upon  the  war 
in  South  Africa. 

The  usual  rate  of  freight  in  normal  times,  from  the  south  of  Wales 
to  Barcelona,  is  10s.  ($2.43)  per  ton,  whereas  now  the  freight  is  12s.  6d. 
($3.04). 

Our  coal  has  been  imported  to  a  small  extent — on  an  average  about 
2,000  tons  annually — by  the  local  gas  companies  for  enriching  pur- 
poses, but  now  that  British  coals  are  so  high,  the  coal  merchants  here 
inform  me  that  if  the  freight  rates  from  American  ports  to  Barcelona 
were  slightly  reduced,  a  good  market  for  American  coal  would  be 
found  in  Spain.  The  present  rate  of  freight  from  Newport  News  to 
Barcelona  is  18s.  ($4.38)  per  ton,  and  this  heavily  handicaps  the  sale  of 
our  coal  here. 

The  facilities  for  obtaining  freight  from  British  ports  are  consider- 
able. The  steamers  leave  Barcelona  mostly  in  ballast  and  obtain 
return  freight  by  loading  at  some  other  Mediterranean  port,  either 
with  fruit  or  ore.  Ships  bringing  coal  from  the  United  States  could 
get  the  same  class  of  freight  for  their  return  voyage  during  the  summer 
and  autumn. 

The  question  of  increased  consumption  of  American  coal  in  Spain 
would  seem  to  be  merely  dependent  upon  the  possibility  of  lowering 
the  freight. 

Julius  L.  Lay,  Consul' Oeneral. 

Barcelona,  April  H^  1900. 


CARTAGENA. 

The  import  of  American  coal  is  ^  subject  to  which  I  have  devoted 
especial  attention  for  some  time  past. 

The  importation  of  coal  at  this  port  during  1899  was  about  62,000 
tons,  and  of  foundry  coke,  about  26,000  tons. 

Other  places  in  this  consular  district  would  import  possibly  (I  have 
no  exact  figures)  10,000  or  12,000  tons  of  coal  and  4,000  or  5,000  tons 
of  coke. 
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Nearly  all  the  coal  was  from  Newcastle  (England),  the  bulk  being 
for  steam  purposes,  with  a  little  gas  coal,  and  a  little  for  use  of 
blacksmiths. 

The  coke  was  all  from  Newcastle,  and  was,  or  was  supposed  to  be, 
best  72-hour  foundry  coke.     This  is  used  here  by  the  lead  smelters. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  about  15,000  tons  of  coal  arrived  here 
b^^  rail  during  the  past  year,  from  mines  in  the  interior. 

The  average  price  of  English  coal  and  coke — cost,  freight,  and 
insurance — to  this  port  during  recent  years  has  been  19  to  20s.  ($4.62 
to  $4.87)  for  coal  and  26  to  28s.  ($6.31  to  $6.81)  per  ton  for  coke. 

I  give  values  in  sterling,  which  is  the  money  employed  in  coal  con- 
tracts, and  is  also  the  basis  on  which  ocean  transportation  for  Ameri- 
can coal  would  have  to  be  calculated. 

Since  last  year  prices  have  been  steadily  advancing,  and  present 
quotations  for  Newcastle  steam  coal  and  foundry  coke — cost,  freight, 
and  insurance — to  this  port  are  28  to  29s.  ($6.81  to  $7.06)  and  46  to 
48s.  ($11.19  to  $11.68)  per  ton,  respectively. 

Native  coal  (inferior  to  the  English)  costs  on  rail  here  about  40 
{>esetas,  equal  to  25s.  ($5.08)  sterling. 

Freight  rates  from  Newcastle  to  this  port  range  from  6  to  lis.  ($1.46 
to  $2.68)  per  ton  on  coal  and  from  11  to  208.  ($2.68  to  $4.87)  per  ton 
on  coke.  The  lower  figures  refer  to  slack  times  and  the  higher  ones 
to  such  times  as  the  present,  when  business  is  active  and  tonnage  very 
scarce. 

Freight  rates  would  be  higher  if  the  coal  and  coke  were  not  brought 
together;  but  combining  the  weight  of  the  one  with  the  bulk  of  the 
other — the  coal  as  ballast  and  the  coke  on  the  top — the  holds  are  filled 
up  to  the  hatchways  and  the  steamer  is  loaded  down  to  her  marks. 

English  coal  and  coke  pay  a  duty  of  2  pesetas  50  centimes  per  ton, 
say  Is.  7d.  (39  cents),  and  the  ship  conveying  it  pays  a  so-called 
*' navigation"  tax  of  50  centimes  per  ton,  say.  3.75  pence  (7.6  cents). 
American  coal  pays  a  duty  of  3  pesetas  per  ton,  equal  to  Is.  lOd.  (44.6 
cents),  while  the  navigation  tax  is  2  pesetas,  or  Is.  3d.  (30.4  cents). 

I  give  it  in  tabular  form: 


English 
valuee. 

United  States 
equivalent. 

8.       d. 
1     7.00 
0     3.75 

Cents. 

88  5 

7.6 

1    10.76 

46  1 

1    10.80 
1     8.00 

46.2 

80.4 

8      1.80 

76.6 

Bngliah: 

Duty  (2.50pe8eta8) 

Navigation  (0.60  pesetas) 

Total 

United  States: 

Duty  (8  pesetas) 

Navigation  (2  pesetas) . . . 

Total 


Thus  United  States  coal  is  handicapped  to  the  extent  of  Is.  3.05d. 
(30.5  cents)  per  ton.     Although  the  navigation  tax  is  imposed  on  the 
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vessel  and  not  on  the  cargo,  it  is  in  fact  paid  by  the  latter,  because 
the  shipowner  charges  a  higher  rate  for  carrying  the  merchandise. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  selling  American  coal  here  is 
the  excessive  ocean  freight  rate.  I  hear  of  recent  charters  to  Italian 
ports  at  16  and  ISs.  (41.3  and  43.7  cents)  per  ton,  and,  assuming  good 
steam  coal  to  be  worth  $2.60,  or,  say,  10s.  3d.  per  ton,  free  on  board  at 
United  States  Eastern  ports,  it  works  out  here  at  about  English  prices. 

In  attempting  to  sell  American  coal  in  this  district,  I  have  met  with 
the  following  objections  from  Spanish  consumers:  First.  We  do  not 
know  the  American  coal,  and  trans- Atlantic  cargoes  are  so  large  (say 
400  tons)  that  we  might  be  saddled  with  a  large  quantity  of  unsuitable 
coal.  Second.  You  aak  us  to  pay  spot  cash  against  shipping  documents, 
while  our  English  friends  give  us  three  months'  credit.  Third.  There 
is  no  inducement  in  your  prices,  because  the  high  freight  rate,  with 
extra  duty  and  navigation  tax,*  practically  wipe  out  the  benefit  of  your 
low  free-on-board  price. 

This  is  the  position  to-day.  A  treaty  of  commerce  would  help  the 
development  of  the  coal  trade  and  of  many  other  American  interests. 

Jos.  BowBON,  Consul. 

Cabthagena,  April  5,  1900. 


CORHNIS^A. 

The  consumption  of  coal  in  this  district  is  from  28,000  to  30,000  tons 
yearly;  the  quantity  imported  is  about  14,000  tons.  The  kinds  used 
include  the  English  Fredegar,  Nantyglo,  Ebbu  Vale,  and  Newport- 
Aborcam  Black  Vein. 

The  average  prices  per  ton  are:  English,  55  pesetas  ($8.25);  Spanish, 
50  pesetas  ($7.50). 

Freight  rates  per  ton  are  8  to  10  pesetas  ($1.25  to  $1.50);  customs 
duties,  2.50  pesetas  (38  cents;  port  charges,  1  peseta  (15  cents). 

American  coal  is  not  known. 

Juuo  Harmony,  Conavl. 

CoBUNNA,  Ajyril  5,  1900. 


MADRID. 

The  imported  coal  used  in  this  district  comes  from  Great  Britain, 
chiefly  via  the  seaports  of  Santander  and  Bilbao,  some  coming  by 
smaller  ports. 

The  *'kind  or  quality"  of  the  coal  is  that  known  as  bituminous  or 
semibituminous.  The  prices  are  very  irregular  and  can  not  be  quoted 
with  exactitude. 

So  far  as  I  am  informed,  no  American  coal  is  used  in  this  district 
nor  in  Spain,  though  during  the  last  six  months,  owing  to  the  extraor- 
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dinary  advance  in  prices  of  coal  at  British  shipping  ports,  I  am  reliably 
informed  that  an  important  railway  company  in  the  south  and  some 
important  dealers  desired  to  use  American  coal,  but  found  it  impos- 
sible, the  combined  cost  of  the  coal  and  freight  from  United  States 
ports  being  about  2  shillings  sterling  (48.6  cents)  per  ton  above  the  cost 
of  British  coal. 

No  possible  objection  could  be  raised  in  this  country  to  American 
coal,  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  could  be  imported  at  even  cost  with  the 
British  coal  applicable  to  the  same  uses,  it  would  find  favor  and  perhaps 
preference.  The  duty  is  2.50  pesetas  ($0,386)  per  metric  ton  of  2,204.6 
pounds.^     The  transportation  to  the  interior  is  by  railway. 

There  are  no  coal  mines  in  this  district,  but  in  other  districts,  men- 
tioned farther  on,  there  are  mines  producing  coal,  some  of  very  good 
quality  and  others  inferior. 

The  production  of  coal  from  Spanish  mines,  according  to  the  latest 
data  available,  is,  per  annum,  as  follows: 

Tons. 

Asturias 1,542,974 

Cordova ^ 320,152 

CiudadReal 203,000 

Leon 144,700 

Sevilla 121,074 

Palencia : 102, 900 

Gerona 32,000 

The  final  figures  for  1899  will,  it  is  said,  show  a  considerable 
increase  over  the  above. 

According  to  credible  information,  important  developments  of  coal 
deposits  are  being  made  in  Oviedo  and  Teruel;  the  coal  in  the  former 
is  said  to  be  an  excellent  steam  coal,  and  that  in  the  latter  suitable  for 
cooking;  and,  furthermore,  a  blast  furnace  is  now  being  erected  in 
this  region  to  use  local  ores  smelted  with  coke  to  be  made  on  the 
ground. 

The  furnace  is  expected  to  be  in  blast  in  a  few  months,  under  the 
dii-ection  of  a  Scotch  furnace  master. 

The  importation  of  coal  and  coke  into  Spain  amounts,  approxi- 
mately, to  1,600,000  tons  per  annum. 

Coal  is  very  little  used  in  domestic  economy  here,  and  that  consumed 
in  the  few  larger  cities  is  in  the  form  of  coke  obtained  from  the  local 
gas  companies. 

The  coke  imported  is  chiefly  used  by  the  lead  smelters. 

DwiGHT  T.  Reed,  Vice-Consvl. 

Madrid,  June  19^  1900. 

*Note  by  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce.— The  duty  on  American  coal  is  3  pesetas 
(46.2  (£nts).     See  report  from  Carthagena. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL, 

In  the  year  1899,  according  to  official  data,  the  production  of  coal  in 
Spain  reached  the  amount  of  2,672,194  metric  tons  of  2,204.6  pounds, 
and  of  lignite,  70,195  metric  tons.  This  tonnage  was  produced  in  7 
provinces,  viz:  Ciudad  Real,  Gerona,  Leon,  Oviedo,  Palencia,  Cor- 
dova, and  Sevilla,  and  includes  100,300  tons  called  anthracite,  pro- 
duced in  Cordova,  Sevilla,  Oviedo  (Asturias),  Leon,  and  Palencia. 

The  importation  of  coal  into  Spain  in  1899  amounted  to  1,584,999 
metric  tons,  an  excess  over  1898  of  340,653.  The  importation  of  coke 
reckoned  at  the  mte,  compared  with  coal,  of  72  per  cent,  amounted  to 
208,789  metric  tons — an  excess  over  1898  of  17,468;  and,  deducting 
the  exportations  of  coal,  8,084  metric  tons,  the  total  consimiption  of 
domestic  and  imported  coal,  lignite,  and  coke  in  Spain  in  1899 
amounted  to  4,609,521  metric  tons,  an  excess  over  1898  of  594,542,  or 
a  total  consumption  of  a  trifle  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  ton  per 
capita. 

The  district  of  Asturias,  in  the  Province  of  Oviedo,  is  the  principal 
coal-producing  region,  reaching  in  1899  the  amount  of  1,604,028  metric 
tons,  this  total  coming  from  18  works,  producing  from  11,620  tons  to 
277,270  tons  each,  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  aggregating  115,000 
tons. 

The  importations  of  coal  and  coke  were  chiefly  at  Barcelona — 482,443 
tons  of  coal  and  4,591  tons  of  coke;  and  Bilbao — 402,766  tons  of  coal 
and  87,186  tons  of  coke,  these  two  ports  taking  more  than  one-half 
the  entire  imports.  The  balance  was  accredited  to  the  ports  of  Cadiz, 
Huelva,  and  Sevilla,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  Valencia,  Cartagena,  Malaga 
(Almeria),  Portbou,  and  Mazarron,  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts;  the 
most  important  in  rank  being  Cadiz,  importing  86,947  tons  of  coal 
and  no  coke,  and  Valencia,  importing  80,912  tons  of  coal  and  no  coke. 

The  total  consumption  of  coke,  already  noted,  but  mentioned  here 
for  information,  was  730,690  tons,  of  which  351,901  tons  were  pro- 
duced from  domestic  coal,  170,000  tons  were  produced  by  the  gas 
companies  (as  near  as  can  be  detennined)  and  208,789  tons  were 
imported. 

The  principal  railway  companies  are  owners  of  ex)n8iderable  coal- 
producing  properties. 

The  company  '*'Andaluces,"  in  the  south,  operates  at  Belmez,  in  the 
province  of  Cordova,  the  company  *' Madrid  Zaragaza  Alicanti"  also 
operates  in  the  same  region  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Sevilla. 

The  company  ''  del  Norte  de  Espaiia,"  the  Northern  Railway,  owns 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  coal  property,  and  maintains  important 
operations  in  the  province  of  Palencia. 

The  relative  consumption  of  domestic  and  foreign  coal  by  the  rail- 
way companies  is  not,  at  the  moment,  obtainable. 
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The  consumption  of  coke  is  principally  by  the  iron  and  lead  smelters 
and  for  some  industrial  uses,  leaving  a  very  small  part  for  domestic 
purpKJses. 

The  consumption  of  coal  by  the  steamer  traffic,  coastwise  and  for- 
eign, takes  a  large  portion  of  the  imports.  Exact  data  is  not  avail- 
able, but  it  is  admittedly  sufficient  to  reduce  the  per  capita  consumption 
in  the  country  to  an  almost  insignificant  figure. 

The  total  consumption  of  coal,  coke,  and  lignite  in  this  country  by 
iron  and  lead  smelter's,  railways,  steamers,  industrial  and  domestic 
consumers  is  only  about  one-fouilh  of  a  ton  per  capita,  while  in  the 
United  States  it  is  said  to  be  about  3  tons  per  capita,  or  twelve  times 
more. 

Imported  cargoes  are  discharged  upon  faith  of  the  weight  expressed 
in  the  certificate  given  by  the  Spanish  consul  at  the  port  of  shipment, 
accompanied  by  bills  of  lading  duly  acknowledged  and  conforming 
therewith.  However,  before  the  cargo  is  discharged  the  vessel  ia 
visited  and  surveyed  by  an  official  to  verify  the  capacity  in  comparison 
with  the  declared  cargo.  In  such  sui^vey,  the  official  must  consider 
each  cubic  meter  (35.316  cubic  feet)  equivalent  to  800  kilograms 
(1,763.28  poimds)  of  coal,  or  450  kilograms  (991.26  pounds)  of  coke. 

If  such  survey  results  in  any  appreciable  discrepancy,  or  is  not 
practically  in  accord  with  the  declarations  in  the  bills  of  lading  and 
consular  certificate,  the  cargo  is  weighed  and  duty  charged  thereon 
accordingly.     Coal  and  coke  pay  the  same  duty  upon  the  actual  weight. 

Taxes  upon  coal  properties  are  levied  by  the  Government  at  the 
statutory  rate  of  4  pesetas  ($0,762)  per  hectare  (2.4711  acres)  per 
annum,  and  3  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  the  product,  at  the  mine, 
prepared  for  sale. 

Transportation  charges  upon  coal,  by  railways,  are  in  most  cases 
excessively  high.  On  the  Andalusia  railways  the  charge  is  at  the 
rate  of  0.07  of  a  peseta  ($0.01351)  per  metric  ton  per  kilometer 
(0.62137  of  a  mile),  or,  $0.0184  per  ton  per  mile,  but  they  admit  of  no 
shipment  upon  which  they  recover  less  than  10.70  pesetas  ($2.0651), 
and  coke  is  charged  at  one-seventh  more  than  coal.  The  charges  on 
coal  or  coke  from  Huelva  to  Madrid  amount  to  32.50  pesetas  ($6.2725) 
per  metric  ton,  provided,  always,  that  8  tons  of  coke  are  charged  the 
rate  for  10  tons  of  coal;  from  Seville,  the  rate  is  about  75  cents  per 
ton  less  than  from  Huelva.  From  Bilbao  and  Santander  the  rate  to 
Madrid,  upon  similar  terms,  is  the  equivalent  of  $5,211  per  metric 
ton.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  are  incidental  charges  at 
stations  and  for  carting,  handling,  etc. 

The  laws  governing  coal  mining,  and,  in  fact,  other  mining  opera- 
tions, are  excellent  in  their  defined  purpose  and  intent.  Workings 
are  subject  to  official  inspection  to  prevent  ^'robbing,"  and  to  see  that 
they  are  conducted  in  a  manner  conforming  with  recognized  methods 
of  proper  mining. 
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On  January  30,  1900,  the  Queen  Regent  approved  a  new  law  pro- 
viding for  indemnities  to  the  injured  in  mines  according  as  they  are 
temporarily  or  permanently  incapacitated  for  work.  •  Medical  exam- 
inations and  attendance  are  provided,  and,  in  case  of  death,  indemni- 
fications to  heirs.  The  regulations  for  the  execution  of  this  law  will 
be  promulgated  to  take  effect  the  last  day  of  July  of  this  year. 

Another  law  was  approved  by  the  Queen  Regent  March  13,  1900, 
relating  to  the  employment  of  women,  boys,  and  girls,  ngt  only  in 
mining  operations,  but  in  all  industrial  and  commercial  affairs.  This 
law  is  to  take  effect  in  September. 

DwiGHT  T.  Reed,   Vice- Consul. 

Madrid,  June  ^5, 1900. 


MAIjAGA. 

The  quantity  of  foreign  coal  imported  here  during  the  past  four 
years  was  123,902  tons,  divided  as  follows:  1896,  29,150  tons;  1897, 
31,695;  1898,  27,847;  1899,  35,211. 

All  this  coal  oame  from  England,  chiefly  from  Cowpens,  West 
Hartley,  or  Bothel,  Newcastle.  There  is  also  a  little  Scotch  coal 
imported,  the  best  being  the  Bent  Hartley,  Glasgow,  and  Hamilton 
Ell.  Prices  for  English  coal  to-day  are  27s.  to  28s.  ($6.57  to  $6.81) 
per  ton  c.  i.  f . 

There  are  several  mines  in  Andalusia  producing  a  fair  quality  of 
coal,  notably  the  Belmez  and  Penaroya  mines,  near  Cordoba.  Exploi- 
tations are  now  going  on  near  Antequera,  province  of  Malaga.  This 
coal,  however,  has  a  heating  force  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent  less  than 
the  English. 

The  prices  at  the  mines  are  about  28  pesetas  ($4:.  20)  per  ton.  The 
freight  rate  to  Malaga  is  very  heavy,  from  13  to  15  pesetas  ($1.95  to 
$2.25)  per  ton. 

From  15,000  to  20,000  tons  of  American  coal,  similar  to  Newcastle 
coal,  might  readily  be  sold  here  annually,  provided  it  could  be  landed 
at  the  same  or  a  less  price  than  English  coal. 

R.  M.  Bartleman,  Con»d, 

Malaga,  April  5, 1900. 

SUPPLEMENTAL. 

Referring  to  my  previous  report  on  coal,  I  append  translation  of  a 
clipping  from  the  Union  Mercantil  of  to-day. 

Dealers  of  coal  might  place  themselves  in  communication,  direct  or 
through  this  office,  with  the  following  parties:  La  Industria  Mala- 
guefia  (cotton  mills  employing  6,000  hands),  La  Aurora  (cotton  mills 
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employing  2,500  hands),  Compania  de  la  Fabrica  del  Graa  (gas  works), 
La  Constancia  (iron  mills  employing  2,600  hands),  English  Electric 
Light  Company,  Fiat  Lux  (German  Electric  Light  Company),  Socie- 
dad  Azucarera  Larios  (sugar  refinery),  and  Hijos  de  A.  I.  Gomez 
(chocolate  factory). 

All  conununications  with  the  above-named  parties  should  be  in  the 
Spanish  language. 

As  previously  reported,  15,000  to  20,000  tons  of  American  coal 
might  be  annually  sold  in  this  port. 

R.  M.  Bartleman,   Consul. 

Malaga,  May  18,  1900. 

[Clipping  from  Union  Mercantil.] 

Owing  to  scarcity  and  high  prices  of  coal,  several  industries  here  are  somewhat 
disturbed  as  to  the  future. 

There  is  increasing  fear  in  Malaga,  where  manufacturing  industries,  although  not 
so  great  as  at  other  points,  consume,  nevertheless,  a  large  quantity  of  coal  in  work- 
shops and  factories. 

The  excessively  high  prices  may  produce  disturbances  in  labor,  which  would 
affect  many  families. 


The  volume  of  coal  imported  into  Valencia  shows  a  steady  yearly 
increase,  totals  of  the  past  twelve  months  figuring  up  to  80,000  tons. 
Supplies  are  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  England,  CardiflF  bitumin- 
ous qualities  and  patent  fuel  forming  the  great  bulk  of  the  coal  con- 
sumed in  this  district.  Anthracite  coal  is  not  appreciated,  because 
outside  the  small  foreign  colony  grates  and  stoves  are  practically 
unknown.  All  the  important  railway  companies  have  adopted  patent 
fuel,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  many  orange  plantations,  which  have 
tot)e  artificially  irrigated,  also  give  the  preference  to  patent  fuel  for 
their  small  2  and  5  horse  power  engines,  as  they  find  it  cleaner  and 
more  economical,  the  waste  in  handling  and  carting  over  bad  roads  up 
country  being  much  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary  uncom- 
pressed coal. 

The  only  coal  mines  which  have  been  tapped  in  this  neighborhood 
are  at  Dos  Aguas,  some  16  miles  distant  from  Valencia,  but  the 
quality  extracted  up  to  the  present  is  so  inferior  as  to  be  practically 
useless  for  conmiercial  purposes. 

The  duty  paid  on  imported  coal  is  2.50  pesetas  per  ton  of  1,000  kilos 
(2,204.6  pounds)  and  half  a  peseta  pro  tempore  war  tax  (about  42  cents 
altogether).  Ships  do  not  coal  here,  nor,  indeed,  at  any  Spanish  port, 
except  when  necessity  or  unforeseen  shortness  of  supply  compels 
them,  and  then  they  take  only  sufficient  to  reach  Gibraltar,  where 
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they  can  purchase  cheaper  with  much  lower  port  dues,  coal  freights 
from  England  to  Gibraltar  generally  ruling  Ss.  to  48.  ($0.73  to  $0.97) 
per  ton  less  than  to  Spanish  ports. 

The  present  value  of  British  coal,  cost  and  freight  Valencia,  is  45 
pesetas  a  ton  (about  $6.55).  Leading  merchants  in  the  trade  do  not 
regard  these  high  pricQS  as  likely  to  be  permanent,  but  rather  as  attrib- 
utable to  passing  conditions  created  by  the  South  African  war  and  the 
strikes  in  various  continental  coal  fields. 

Horace  Lee  Washington, 

Valencia,  April  6^  1900. 


SUPPLEMENTAL, 

Consul  Washington  writes  from  Valencia,  April  24,  1900: 
After  conversations  and  correspondence  with  the  firm  of  J.  B.  Carles 
&  Co.,  of  Valencia,  on  the  subject  of  United  States  exports  that 
might  be  marketed  here,  these  gentlemen  have  written  me  a  letter, 
copy  of  which  is  inclosed.  The  writers  rank  among  the  wealthiest 
houses  in  Valencia,  a  city  with  an  officially  estimated  population  of 
nearly  300,000,  and  their  proposition  to  deal  in  full  cargoes  is  in  line, 
I  am  told,  with  their  usual  methods. 

[Copy  of  letter  from  J.  B.  Carles  de  Co.,i  bankers,  to  United  States  consol.] 

Dear  Sir:  The  consumption  of  coal  is  very  lai^ge  in  Spain,  English  coal  being 
principally  used.  Valencia  imports  some  150,000  tons  per  annum  from  Great 
Britain — principally  Newport  and  Swansea.  From  Swansea,  only  patent  fuel  is 
imported  for  railways  and  small  factories. 

Present  price  of  best  steam  coal  is  about  21s.  ($5.11)  f.  o.  b.  Cardiff ;  patent  fuel, 
198.  ($4.62)  f.  o.  b.  Swansea,  and  gas,  IGs.  ($3.89)  f.  o.  b.  Newcastle.  Freight  to  Valen- 
cia is  about  10s.  ($2.43).  WithfreightfromtheUnitedStatesatjSay,  168.  ($3.89)  the 
States  ought  to  be  able  to  compete  for  the  supply  of  Valencia  in  manufacturing  coal 
and  fuel,  at  any  rate. 

What  we  want  is  best  semibitnminous  colliery  screened  coal,  not  too  friaUe,  and 
patent  fuel  in  9-pound  blocks,  well  compressed  and  composed  of  semibituminoos 
small  with  a  slight  mixture  of  anthracite. 

We  solicit  offers  from  collieries  or  merchants,  at  cost  and  freight  price  in  English 
money  per  English  ton,  payable  net  cash  against  documents  in  London  by  our 
bankers,  Credit  Lyonnais  or  Comptoir  National  d'Escompte  de  Paris. 

Steamers  have  no  dues  of  any  kind  to  pay  at  Valencia,  not  even  harbor  dues,  all 
being  paid  by  receivers  of  the  cargo.  Terms  of  charter,  those  of  the  Chamber  of 
Shipping,  Welsh  Coal  Charter,  1896.  We  would  be  prepared  to  take  full  cargoee  of 
3,000  to  5,000  tons. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  B.  Carles  A  Co. 

*  Telegraphic  address:  Carles,  Valencia. 
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SWEDEN. 

STOCKHOIjM. 

The  industries  of  Sweden  are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
importation  of  coal.  In  a  few  instances,  water  power  is  utilized.  The 
home  coal  supply  is  very  small.  All  coals  at  present  brought  into 
the  Kingdom  are  from  England,  and  are  supplied  from  the  well- 
known  mines  of  Yorkshire,  Northumberland,  and  Durham;  also  from 
Scotch  and  Welsh  districts.  The  first  named  are  used  mostly  for 
steam  purposes,  the  Scotch  is  used  on  the  railways,  and  the  Welsh  by 
the  navy  and  by  many  industrial  works  where  smokeless  coal  is  nec- 
essary. The  coals  named  are  all  bituminous.  The  anthracite  is  used 
only  for  household  purposes. 

The  whole  importation  of  coal  has  recently  been  about  3, 000,000 
tons  per  year.  American  coal  has  never  been  used,  but  the  promi- 
nent importers  are  considering  the  possibility  of  employing  it.  Eng- 
lish coal  has  recently  reached  a  very  high  figure,  and  it  has  been 
possible  for  neighboring  countries,  as,  for  instance,  Russia,  to  import 
American  coal. 

The  average  price  of  coal  in  Sweden  has  been,  for  the  past  year, 
about  $5  per  ton. 

There  are  no  regular  lines  from  American  ports,  and  consequently 
to  quote  a  freight  rate  from  the  United  States  seaboard  to  a  Swedish 
port  is  impossible.  I  think  that  with  ordinary  tramp  steamers  of  no 
larger  size  than  10,000  tons,  it  might  be  figured  as  costing  about  148., 
or  $3.40,  per  ton. 

One  of  the  coal  firms  here  is  just  now  sending  over  a  young  man  to 
investigate  the  matter. 

To  sell  coal  to  Sweden  depends  upon  the  price  at  which  it  can  be 
offered  and  the  quality  of  the  article,  as  compared  with  the  coal  men- 
tioned above.  To  judge  of  the  quality  of  coal  now  obtained  from 
Great  Britain,  I  send  the  average  analysis. 

The  prices  of  English  coal  at  present  writing  are  from  $6  to  $7  per 

ton  at  Swedish  ports  and  in  some  instances  a  fraction  over  these  figures.. 

Edward  D.  Winslow, 

Consul'  Oeneral. 
Stockholm,  April  10,  1900. 


Analysis  of  British  coal. 


Oubon... 
Hydrogen 
Oxygen . . 
Nitrogen. 
Sulphur.. 

AA 

Coke 


South 
Wales  coal 


Percent. 
80.08 
5.03 

5.20 

.42 
5.05 
64.72 


Durham 
coal. 


Percent. 
78.65 
4.65 

13.66  / 

.55  I 
2.49  ' 

65        I 


South 

Yorkshire 

coal. 


Percent. 

77.40 

4.96 

7.77 

1.55 

.92 

8.90 

63 


Scotch 
coal. 


Percent. 

71.88 

4.52 

11.10 

1.53 

1.15 

.98 

56 
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SUPPLEMENTAL. 

In  reply  to  a  New  York  correspondent  (to  whom  copy  has  been 
sent),  Mr.  Winslow  writes  from  Stockhohn: 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  coal  trade  have  conditions  been 
more  propitious  for  exporting  coal  from  the  United  States  to  Sweden. 
High  prices  are  asked  and  paid  for  the  English  article.  Messrs. 
G.  &  L.  Beijer,  of  this  city,  imported  in  1899  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
coal  brought  into  Sweden. 

Importers  here  must  know  whether  the  coal  offered  by  American 
exporters  is  bituminous  or  nonbituminous,  and  whether  it  is  hard  or 
soft;  whether  it  is  once,  twice,  or  three  times  screened  in  shipping, 
etc.  It  is  also  important  to  know  the  measurement  in  cubic  feet  of  1 
ton,  and  the  name  of  the  district  where  mined. 

The  firm  of  G.  &  L.  Beijer  has  been  in  communication  with  the 
Swedish  Government,  and  it  is  possible  that  if  they  could  produce  a 
sufficient  guaranty  as  to  the  quality,  etc.,  of  American  coal  they  would 
be  able  to  sell  a  trial  cargo  of,  say,  2,000  to  3,000  tons.  The  sizes  of 
the  cargoes  are  immaterial,  and  boats  up  to  i,000  tons  could  he 
handled.  I  think,  however,  the  trade  would  prefer  cargoes  of  from 
2,000  to  3,000  tons. 

An  idea  of  the  amount  of  coal  used  by  the  Swedish  railways  may  be 
obtained  from  a  glance  at  the  purchases  made  by  them  for  the  year 
1899.  I  find  that  they  bought  48,000  tons  of  native  coal  (the  Swedish 
coal  is  of  a  very  poor  quality  and  of  little  value)  and  330,000  tons  of 
English  coal  at  a  cost  of  over  5,500,000  crowns  ($1,474,000). 

Ships  and  steamers  that  bring  cargoes  of  coal  from  the  United 
States  will  find  return  freight  of  lumber  or  iron  ore  to  the  Continent 
or  England.  From  the  latter  places  cargoes  are  easily  obtained  for 
ports  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  There  are  ships  at  present  engaged  in 
the  oil  trade  that  return  to  America  in  ballast  and  make  it  pay. 
Large  quantities  of  steel  are  sent  to  the  United  States  which  now  go 
via  Hull  or  Hamburg,  and  are  thus  reloaded.  The  expense  of  these 
shipments  must  be  much  larger  than  if  they  were  direct  The 
requirements  of  Sweden  for  coal  are  increasing  every  year;  the  rail- 
roads are  being  extended  and  more  manufacturing  is  being  done 
annuall}r.  The  people  are  using  more  coal  for  household  purposes, 
on  account  of  the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  wood. 

Exporters  wishing  to  try  this  market  will  oblige  by  sending  to  the 
office  of  the  consul-general  an  analysis  of  steam  coal  as  well  as  of 
anthracite,  and  inform  me  what  telegraph  code  they  use.  I  think 
some  of  the  large  importers  will  send  an  order. 
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GOTHENBXJIIG. 

Coal  is  found  in  the  province  of  Scania  (Sk&ne),  in  the  southern 
part  of  Sweden.  There  are  seven  coal  fields,  with  some  ten  or  fifteen 
mines  where  coal  and  clay  are  obtained.  The  most  important  fields 
are:  HOganfis,  dose  to  the  city  of  Helsingborg;  Billesholm,  Bjuf,  and 
Skromberga.  The  mean  production  of  coal  during  the  period  1889- 
1893  amounted  to  194,300  tons  per  year.  Since  that  time  the  output 
has  been  as  follows: 

Tons. 

1893 199,  »33 

1894 195,950 

1895 223,652 

1896 225,848 

1897 224,343 

IMPORT. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Swedish  coal  is  not  only  insufficient  in  quan- 
tity, but  also  inferior  in  quality  and  difficult  to  use  without  specially, 
constructed  furnaces.  The  greatest  quantity  of  coal  consumed  is 
therefore  imported,  principally  from  the  different  coal  fields  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  a  little  from  Westphalia,  Germany. 

The  import  of  coal  into  Sweden  during  the  year  1898 — the  latest 
official  figure  I  have  obtained — amounted  to  29,905,639  hectoliters, 
estimated  to  be  equal  to  2,392,451  tons. 

Although  not  up  to  date,  the  following  table  shows  that  the  import 
of  coal  and  coke  is  increasing: 


Year. 


18M 
1^96 
1896 
1897 
1898 


Hectoliten. 


25.461.455 
25,298,251 
26,856.796 
29,495,180 
81,554.000 


Tons. 


2,678,778 
2,562,748 
2,661,591 
2,968,291 
8,198,167 


CONSULAR  DISTRICT  OF  GOTHENBURG. 


The  following  table  will  show  the  relative  importance  of  certain 
cities  on  the  west  coast  of  Sweden,  according  to  the  amount  of  coal 
imiK)rted  during  the  year  1898: 


Customs  district. 

Hectoliters. 

Tons. 

Qothenbmv .  . 

6,446,887 

8,818.363 

1,901.424 

878,520 

547.156 

816.998 

290,444 

26,420 

8,880 

4,250 

653.207 

386,989 

192.655 

89,012 

55.438 

82.1*29 

29,428 

2,676 

899 

481                        i 

Malmd 

Helidnff  bonr         

Landskrona 

Halmstad 

Varbere 

Uddevalla 

Str5mstad 

Falkenberg 

If  arstraod » 
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According  to  semiofficial  statistics,  the  import  of  coal  at  Gothenburg 
was  as  follows: 

Tons. 

1896 585,791 

1897 612,649 

1898 654,135 

1899 801,665 

This  seems  to  be  an  exceptionally  good  time  for  the  introduction  of 
American  coal  here,  providing  prices  are  not  too  high.  During  the 
last  two  years  the  price  of  coal  has  increased  by  50  to  100  per  cent, 
and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  the  market  is  firm.  The  present  war  in 
Africa  has  undoubtedly  tended  to  advance  the  prices  of  coal  here,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  foretell  what  effect  peace  in  the  Transvaal  might  have 
in  this  matter. 

Coals  mostly  used  in  Gothenburg  are:  Best  Newcastle,  Davisons, 
Hastings,  and  Bothal  coals,  soft  steam;  Lambton  steam  coals  from 
Durham;  Bent  Hartley,  Scotland  Hamilton,  and  similar  kinds  of 
Scotch  coals,  and  Best  South  Yorkshire  hard  steam  coals.  Prices  as 
stated  to  me  are  from  24s.  to  25s.  ($5.84  to  $6.09)  per  long  ton,  cost, 
insurance,  and  freight,  Gothenburg;  usual  terms,  cash,  or  three  months' 
acceptance;  freight,  about  6s.  ($1.46)  per  ton. 

Anthracite  or  hard  coals  are  used  in  the  households,  but  very  little. 
All  houses  are  furnished  with  comparatively  expensive,  permanent, 
Dutch  clay  stoves  (one  for  each  room),  and  in  these  stoves  only  wood 
is  burned.  Steam  heat  and  hot  water  are  lately  in  use  in  some  of  the 
new  large  buildings. 

MALM6. 

Mr.  Peter  M.  Flensburg,  the  United  States  Agent,  reports  as  follows: 

Total  import  during  1899,  335,314  tons.  Coals  mostly  in  demand:  Best  Sooth 
Yorkshire  steam  coal;  Best  Newcastle  steam  coal;  steam  coal  from  Scotland;  Sunder- 
land nuts;  Hull  nuts.  Present  price:  23s.  to  24s.  ($5.60  to  $5.84)  for  steam,  and 
22s.  ($5.36)  for  nuts.  No  American  coal  imported.  Present  freight,  about  Be. 
($1.46). 

HELSINGBORG. 

Our  agent,  Mr.  Lars  Virgin,  reports  the  following: 

Total  import  of  coal  last  year,  183,910  tons.  Kinds  and  qualities  used:  Household 
and  steam  coals,  different  qualities. 

Prices:  Cowdenbeath  (Scotch),  23s.  6d.  ($5.72)  per  ton;  Newcastle,  24s.  6d.  ($5.96) 
per  ton;  anthracite  (Cardiff),  308.  ($7.29)  per  ton. 

The  freight  rates  are:  From  Methel  and  Newcastle,  78.  ($1.70)  per  ton;  from 
Cardiff,  10s.  ($2.43)  per  ton. 

American  coals  are  hitherto,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out,  not  imported 
at  Helsingborg. 

GENERAL. 

Hardly  any  one  of  the  coal  importers  here  can  take  as  much  as  a 
whole  cargo  at  one  time,  and  it  would  thus  be  necessary  to  have  an 
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agent  hei*e  soliciting  orders  from  the  different  firms.  As  the  quality 
of  American  coal  is  entirely  unknown,  it  would  also  be  necessary  to 
send  general  description  and  official  analysis  of  the  different  kinds  of 
American  coal. 

Mean  depth  of  the  bay  at  Gothenburg,  23  English  feet;  of  the  har- 
bor proper,  19  English  feet. 

There  is  no  import  duty  on  coal. 

I  give  below  a  list  of  the  importers  of  coal  in  this  city;  for  further 
information  and  correspondence  I  beg  to  refer  American  exporters  to 
Mr.  A.  J.  Dannberg,  No.  1  Skeppsbron,  this  city,  who  has  acted  as 
importing  agent  in  this  line  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

Importers  of  cooZ.— August  Carlson  &  Co.,  Wilson  &  Co.,*  Tycho 
Roberg  (forwarding  agent),  Wallenius  &  Holter,  Fr.  d'Orchimont, 
Jonsson,  Sternhagen  &  Co.,  Adolf  Bratt  &  Co.,*  H.  Alpen,  Goteborgs 
Stads  Gasverk,*  Anderson  &  Lindberg,  Meurling,  Nytelin  &  Co. 
(forwarding  agents). 

Robert  S.  S.  Bekgh,  CotisuL 

Gothenburg,  April  P,  1900. 


SUPPLEMENTAL, 

Consul  Bergh  writes  from  Gothenburg,  April  12,  1900: 
As  a  supplement  to  my  report  of  the  9th  instant,  I  inclose  transla- 
tion of  an  advertisement  published  in  the  Goteborgs  Handels — och 
SjOfarts-Tidning. 

The  time  for  delivery  is  so  short  that  Americans  can  not  compete 
in  this  case;  but  as  kind  of  coal  desired,  terms,  etc.,  are  mentioned,  I 
thought  the  advertisement  might  be  of  interest. 

DELIVERY   OF  COAL. 

Sealed  bids  on  below-mentioned  quantities  of  coal  will  be  received  by  Mr.  W. 
Luttropp,  Malmo,  up  to  Wednesday,  the  18th  instant,  11  o'clock  a.  m.: 

Tons. 
Jordberga  Sockerfabriksaktiebolag  (to  be  delivered  at  Malmo  or  Trelleborg) .  5, 500 

Lunds  Sockerfabriksaktiebolag  (to  be  delivered  at  Malmo) 6, 500 

Ortofta  Sockerfabriksaktiebolag  (to  be  delivered  at  Malmo) 4, 000 

Kjeflinge  Sockerfabriksaktiebolag  (to  be  delivered  at  I^andskrona) 4, 000 

Jordberga,  Lunds,  and  5rtofta  sugar  manufacturing  companies  entertain  offerings 
only  of  best  South  Yorkshire  steam  coal  ( Wombwell  Main,  Edmonds  Main,  Michel  I 
Main,  Darfields  Main,  and  other  equally  good  sorts  of  coal),  but  for  the  Kjeflinge 
Company  may  also  be  offered  beet  Newcastle  steam  coal  (Bothal,  Cowpen,  Davisons, 
EUbstingB,  and  other  equally  good  coals). 

*  Would  probably  not  import  American  coals.     They  own  steamers  plying  between 
Great  Britain  and  Sweden. 
'  The  city  gasworks,  Gothenburg. 
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The  price  miist  be  stated  separately  for  each  quantity  and  for  each  kind  of  coal 
and  be  calculated  per  discharged  English  ton  (1,016  kilograms)  and  weighed  on  the 
railroad  scales  of  the  respective  factories. 

Payment  to  be  made  for  each  accepted  cargo  fourteen  days  after  unloading,  either 
cash  or  with  three  months'  acceptance  and  lowest  bank  discount,  at  the  purchawr's 
option. 

The  coals  to  be  delivered  free  from  bulwark  of  vessel  at  wharf  and  quantity 
unloaded  per  day  not  to  exceed  225  tons.  The  deliveries  to  be  effected  successively 
prior  to  the  10th  of  September  this  year,  and  steamers  not  to  be  dispatched  to  same 
factpry  at  shorter  intervals  than  eight  days. 

The  coals  must  be  large  and  free  from  coal  dust,,  and  original  mine  certificates 
must  be  exhibited  for  each  cargo. 

Bids  should  be  offered  separately  for  each  company's  demand  or  supply  of  coal, 
and  seller  is  at  liberty  to  tender  bids  to  one  or  several  of  the  companies  mentioned. 

If  so  desired,  the  seller  is  obliged  to  furnish  acceptable  security  for  the  fulfillment 
of  contract. 

Malmd,  April  6,  1900. 

A.    J.    ROMAK. 
LORENTZ   NlUSSON. 
W.    LXJTTROPP. 

A.  C.  Jakobaeus. 
C.  Tranchbll. 


NORWAY. 

CHRISTIANIA. 

During  the  past  long  and  unusually  cold  winter  Norway  has,  like 
other  European  countries,  experienced  a  scarcity  of  coal  for  all  pur- 
poses. The  prices  have  ranged  uncommonly  high.  The  cause  may 
be  ascribed  to  several  concurrent  circumstances,  such  as  the  South 
African  war,  strikes  among  the  miners  in  coal-producing  districts  in 
eastern  Europe,  and  the  great  activity  in  railroad  building  and  indus- 
tries of  Russia. 

Norway  imports,  with  a  few  insignificant  exceptions  which  will  be 
mentioned  later,  all  her  coal  and  also  a  large  share  of  her  coke  from 
Great  Britain.  Bituminous  coal  is  used  greatly  in  excess  of  the  anthra- 
cite varieties.  To  illustrate  the  rise  in  pi'ices,  the  following  quotations 
will  serve: 

Christiania,  August  19,  1899:  Best  Newcastle  steam,  138.  6d.  ($3.28),  f.  o.  b.  Blyth; 
best  Newcastle  smalls,  6s.  6d.  (11.58),  f.  o.  b.  Blyth;  best  Hamilton  Ells,  lis.  3cL 
($2.74),  f.  o.  b.  Blyth. 

Christiania,  April  11,  1900:  Best  Newcastle  steam,  198.  ($4.62),  f.  o.  b.  Blyth;  beet 
Newcastle  smalls,  128.  ($2.92),  f.  o.  b.  Blyth;  best  Hamilton  Ells,  16s.  6d.  ($4.01), 
f.  o.  b.  Grangemouth. 

The  freight  rates  from  Blyth  to  Christiania  are  about  the  same  now 
as  then,  one  of  the  last  fixtures  being  Qs.  6d.  ($1.58)  for  steamer  of 
1,000  tons. 

The  import  of  coal  into  Norway  in  the  year  1898  exceeded  17,250,000 
kroners  ($4,623,000)  in  value. 
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The  import  of  coal  and  coke  was  during  the  three  first  quarters 
(January  1  to  September  30)  of  the  year  1899  no  less  than  16,000,000 
kroners  ($4,288,000)  in  value.  The  import  since  that  time  has  been 
unusually  heavy. 

Some  complaints  have  been  heard  of  late  that  British  coal  is  becom- 
ing inferior  in  quality.  That  American  mine  owners  could  take  up 
the  comp>etition  with  fair  prosx)ect  of  success  and  that  this  is  the  pro- 
pitious time  for  so  doing,  is  certain.  The  most  serious  obstacle  to 
American  success  will,  of  course,  be  the  long  and  expensive  transpor- 
tation. I  should  think  that  it  might  answer  for  a  beginning  to  depend 
on  the  many  vessels  engaged  in  irregular  freight  trade  between  Ameri- 
can and  European  ports;  but  regular  lines,  owned  or  at  least  con- 
trolled by  Americans,  should  be  set  in  operation  as  soon  as  the  traffic 
shall  have  been  permanently  established. 

Norway  charges  no  import  duty  whatever  on  coal. 

No  American  coal  has  as  yet  been  imported  to  this  country,  but  I 
am  aware  that  at  least  one  of  the  large  American  coal  companies  has 
for  some  time  had  its  attention  directed  this  way. 

The  large  deposits  of  peat  in  Norway  have  of  late  received  much 
attention  from  political  economists.  Peat  has  been  used  in  Norway  as 
fuel  from  times  immemorial,  and  it  has  always  been  of  great  practical 
value  to  the  people.  So  far,  it  has  appeared  but  very  seldom  as  an 
article  of  commerce,  but  owing  to  increasing  scarcity  of  wood  in  some 
sections,  and  the  high  prices  for  coal  and  coke  ruling  everywhere,  it  is 
likely  to  be  developed.  According  to  official  reports,  the  extent  of  the 
peat  bogs  in  Norwegian  square  miles  in  the  Scandinavian  countries 
are  as  follows: 

Norway 350 

Sweden 800 

Denmark 40 

Of  this,  about  one-half  is  stated  to  be  so  located  that  it  could  be 
reached  for  industrial  purposes.  It  is  claimed  that  peat  could  be  used 
with  profit  for  nearly  all  purposes  for  which  coal  is  now  employed, 
and  that  the  deposits  would  last,  as  far  as  Norway  is  concerned,  about 
one  thousand  years.  So  far  the  peat  is  cut  and  prepared  in  a  small 
way,  for  domestic  use  only,  by  the  farmers  and  crofters.  It  is  found 
on  the  west  coast  and  in  the  north  on  nearly  every  inhabited  place  It 
is  cut  by  spade  and  sun  dried,  and  the  method  is  slow  and  expensive. 

Some  few  years  ago,  an  invention  was  made  and  patented  in  Norway 
for  the  production  of  coal  from  peat  by  the  application  of  heat  and 
compression.  At  least  one  factory  was  started,  and  some  coal  was 
actually  manufactured  by  this  process.  The  product  was  offered  and 
sold  in  the  markets,  but  as  nothing  has  of  late  been  heard  from  the 
enterprise,  I  presume  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  it  terminated  in 
failure.    Whether  peat  will  ever  become  a  serious  rival  of  coal  for 
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industrial  parpoees  is  a  problem,  but  it  may  with  safety  be  assumed 
that  this  will  not  be  the  case  for  a  very  long  time.  For  domestic 
use,  its  consumption  will  in  all  probability  slowh'  but  gradually 
increase,  but  being  an  inferior  and  not  overcheap  fuel,  coal  at  a  reason- 
able price  will  always  find  a  market 

A  German,  Theodor  Lemer  by  name,  has  *'  taken  a  claim ''  on  Bear 
Island,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  there  opened  what  he  declares  to  be 
rich  coal  mines.  A  small  cargo  of  this  coal  was  brought  to  Troms 
last  summer  and  there  sold.  The  quality  was  pronounced  fair.  Bear 
Island,  or  Beeren  Island,  belongs  to  nobody  in  particular,  but  both 
Norway  and  Russia  will  be  likely  to  dispute  Mr.  Lemer's  ownership 
if  his  mine  should  prove  worth  having. 

On  one  of  the  Lofoden  islands  coal  was  discovered  some  years  ago 
and  a  shaft  sunk.  As  I  understand  the  case,  coal  does  not  appear  in 
paying  quantity. 

As  distributing  points  for  American  coal  in  Norway,  I  believe 
Christiania,  Christiansand,  and  Bergen  are  best  located. 

Henby  Bordewich,  Gonsvl, 

Christiania,  April  17 ^  1900. 


BERGHN^. 

The  importation  of  coaLs  into  this  consular  district  during  1899 
amounted  to: 

ToniL 

Bergen 140,000 

Stavanger .'. 46,000 

Drontheim w 110,000 

Some  64,000  tons  were  distributed  among  the  smaller  cities,  mak- 
ing for  the  whole  district  360,000  tons. 

The  coals  used  here  are  mostly  imported  from  Cardiff,  Newcastle, 
West  Hartlepool,  Hull,  South  Shields,  and  Blyth.  They  generally 
consist  of  Northumbrian  steam,  Scotch  Ell,  Scotch  Fifeshire  steam. 
South  Yorkshire  steam,  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  Cardiff  smokeless 
steam  coals.  Further,  some  Welsh  anthracite  nut  and  Sunderland 
smithy  coals  are  used. 

The  present  quotations  per  ton  range  about  as  follows:  Northum- 
brian steam,  ScoU'h,  and  South  Yorkshire  coals,  22s.  6d.  to  26s.  ($5.47 
to  $6.33);  Cardiff  smokeless,  28  to  29s.  ($6.81  to  $7.06);  anthracite 
nut^,  2r)s.  to  27s.  ($6.08  to  $6.57);  smithy  coal,  22s.  to  25s.  ($5.35  to 
$0.08).     ThoHO  quotations  are  c.  i.  f.  Norwegian  ports. 

Norway's  annual  coal  import  amounts  to  about  1,300,000  tons,  duty 
free.  The  house  and  steam  coaln  mostly  used  contain  as  little  stony 
and  slaty  matter  as  possible,  burn  freely,  and  are  not  of  a  breakable 
character.     They  are  jet  black  and  shiny. 
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At  Spitzbergen  (Beeren  Island)  deposits  of  coal  have  been  found, 
but  as  yet  it  is  not  known  to  what  extent  they  can  be  worked.  Ameri- 
can coals  have  never  been  imported  into  Norway,  but  with  the  present 
high  prices  on  British  coals,  I  believe  that  before  long  there  will  be 
good  chances  for  our  coal  mine  owners  and  merchants  to  enter  into 
competition  with  Great  Britain.  I  am  corresponding  with  a  merchant 
in  South  Sweden  about  the  introduction  of  American  coals  for  railroad 
and  steamship  consumption,  and  I  hope  that  I  shall,  in  time,  be  able 
to  introduce  American  coals  into  Scandinavia. 

VicTOB  E.  Nelson,  Consvl, 

Bergen,  May  1'2^  1900, 


SWITZERLAND. 

AARAU. 

There  being  no  statistics  of  imports  into  the  different  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  exactly  what  amount  of  coal  this 
district  consumes,  but  from  a  reliable  source  I  have  obtained  informa- 
tion from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  consumption  is  about  40,000 
tons  per  annum,  divided  as  follows: 

For  industrial  purposes,  about  30,000  tons  of  lump  coal,  nut  coal, 
briquettes,  and  braisettes,  imported  principally  from  the  Saar.  For 
private  consumption,  about  10,000  tons  of  anthracite  and  briquettes  of 
bituminous  coal,  imported  from  Belgium,  the  Ruhr,  and  the  Saar. 

There  are  no  coal  mines  in  Switzerland,  and  consequently  all  the 
coal  consumed  has  to  be  brought  from  foreign  countries.  So.  far,  no 
American  coal  has  l^een  imported  into  this  district.  I  quote  an 
editorial  from  the  Paris  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  of  May  1, 
1900,  which  may  be  of  interest: 

THE  COAL  OUTLOOK. 

The  London  Economist  points  out  that  the  high  prices  of  coal  are  having  a  serious 
effect  on  the  indostrial  situation.  "From  all  parte  of  the  country,"  it  says,  "we  hear 
of  a  distinct  abatement  in  the  stream  of  new  business,  and  from  all  the  explanation 
is  that  high  prices  have  checked  the  placing  of  fresh  orders."  The  decline  in  ship- 
building that  has  set  in  is  also  attributed  largely  to  the  same  cause. 

A  survey  of  the  situation  leads  our  contemporary  to  the  conclusion  that  an  early 
reduction  in  prices  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  though  it  believes  they  will  not  rise 
mach  further,  even  in  view  of  the  pressure  of  the  shipping  season  and  the  heavy 
exports  to  pointe  of  North  Russia,  which  have  been  inaccessible  during  the  winter. 

The  indications  now  are  that  American  coal  may  become  an  imix)rtant  factor  in 
the  market.  Even  with  the  higher  trans- Atlantic  freight  rates,  it  can  be  shipped  with 
a  profit  to  meet  the  European  demand.  Already,  the  tide  of  these  shipmente  has 
set  in  to  Russia,  Italian,  French,  and  German  porte,  and  bids  ^ir  to  increase  if  the 
present  high  prices  are  maintained. 

Henry  H.  Morgan,  Consul. 

Aarau,  May  5,  1900. 
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BASEIi. 

No  statistics  are  obtainable  as  to  the  amount  of  coal  consumed  in 
this  consular  district,  comprising  the  cantons  of  Basel  City,  Basel-land, 
and  Solothum;  but  there  arrive  daily  in  the  city  of  Basel  about  500 
double  carloads  of  coal  for  local  consumption,  for  distribution  to  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  transit  to  Italy  by  the  St.  Gotthai-d  tun- 
nel. This  makes  an  average  of  5,000  tons  daily,  or  about  1,500,000 
tons  a  year. 

Of  this  quantity,  1,250,000  tons  are  for  consuniption  in  the  country, 
and  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  figure  repre^sents  substantially  the 
entire  demand  for  coal  in  Switzerland,  as  nearly  all  the  importations 
of  coal  pass  the  frontier  at  Basel. 

Coal  is  employed  here  for  both  heating  and  manufacturing  purposes. 
For  heating  and  cooking  nut  coal — bituminous — of  the  following  sizes 
is  used:  5  by  8, 2.5  by  5,  2  by  4  centimeters;  in  English  measure  equal 
to  about  2  by  3,  1  by  2,  four-fifths  by  1.5  inches.  For  industrial  pur- 
poses, sifted,  open-burning  and  nut  coal  of  varying  dimensions  is 
used,  viz:  5  by  8,  2.5  by  5, 1.5  by  3, 1  by  2  centimeters;  equivalent  to 
2  by  3,  1  by  2,  three-fifths  by  1^,  two-fifths  by  four-fifths  inch. 

Lump  coal  for  industrial  purposes  is  delivered  free  in  Basel  by  the 
double  carload  of  10  tons  at  330  to  370  francs,  or,  in  American 
weights  and  currency,  at  $6.37  to  $7.14  per  ton  of  2,205  pounds. 

For  household  purposes,  there  is  used  English,  Belgian,  or  German 
anthracite  or  nut  coal,  at  440  to  490  francs  per  double  carload  of  10 
tons,  equivalent  to  $8.49  to  $9.45  per  ton. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Swiss  duty  on  coal  and  coke  of  all  kinds 
is  merely  nominal,  amounting  to  about  4  cents  a  ton.  It  is  imposed 
not  for  revenue,  but  for  statistical  purposes  and  control. 

The  present  supply  comes  from  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium, 
only  small  quantities  being  furnished  by  England  and  Austria.  The 
country  first  named  furnishes  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole. 

So  far  as  known,  American  coals  have  not  yet  been  shipped  to 
Switzerland,  but  there  is  at  present  a  very  eager  desire  on  the  part  of 
dealers  and  manufacturers  to  introduce  them.  The  inland  position  of 
the  country  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  this  purpose; 
but  the  extraordinary  scarcity  of  coal  and  its  high  price  during  the 
last  months  have  caused  dealers  to  consider  the  matter  seriously,  and, 
so  far  as  coke  is  concerned,  have  led  to  definite  negotiations  with 
American  producers.  As  long  ago  as  last  October,  the  Aluminium- 
Industrie -Aktien-Gesellschaft  of  Neuhausen  made  propositions 
through  this  consulate  to  American  coke  manufacturers  for  delivery 
of  the  large  amount  of  that  article  used  by  them,  which  they  could 
no  longer  procure  in  Europe  at  reasonable  prices.  The  proposition 
of  this  company  was  made  known  to  Americans  engaged  in  the  coke 
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business  both  directly  and  through  the  agency  of  the  Department  of 
State/  but  contracts  could  not  be  made  at  that  time,  owing  to  the 
excessive  cost  of  transportation. 

Just  as  soon  as  this  question  of  freight  can  be  satisfactorily  solved, 
the  Swiss  will  be  as  eager  to  buy  our  coal  as  we  are  to  sell  it.  There 
is  no  prejudice  against  it,  as  it  does  not  come  into  competition  with  any 
local  product.  Even  now,  the  dealer  who  has  furnished  the  consulate 
with  most  of  the  information  contained  in  this  report,  Mr.  Carl  Geld- 
ner,  states  that  he  would  be  glad  to  consider  offers  for  American  coal, 
to  be  delivered  free  at  Rotterdam.  Price  lists  of  boiler  coal,  lump 
coal,  and  gas  coal,  with  indication  for  the  latter  of  the  amount  of  gas 
and  of  coke  produced,  would  be  particularly  acceptable.  This  dealer 
once  procured  from  Marseilles  as  an  experiment  a  small  quantity  of 
American  anthracite  coal.  It  can  only  be  used  in  American  grates, 
and  was  found  to  be  at  that  time  rather  expensive. 

English  coal  arrives  in  Switzerland  by  way  of  Rotterdam,  where  it 
is  transferred  to  small  boats  and  carried  up  the  Rhine  to  Mannheim, 
whence  it  comes  by  rail  to  Basel.     The  freight  charges  are  as  follows: 

Rotterdam  to  Mannheim,  months  of  March  to  August,  35  marks  per 
double  carload  of  10  tons,  or  83  cents  a  ton.  Same  route  during 
seven  winter  months,  45  marks  for  same  quantity,  or  $1.07  per  ton. 

Railway  freight  from  Mannheim  to  Basel  is  at  present  72.10  francs 
per  double  carload,  or  $1.39  .per  ton.  From  seaport  to  Basel  the 
freight  on  American  coal  would  thus  amount,  at  present  rates,  to 
$2.22  per  ton  during  five  months  of  the  year,  and  $2.46  per  ton  during 
the  remaining  seven  months.  This  sum  added  to  the  $4,  which  is  said 
to  be  the  present  cost  of  carrying  a  ton  of  fuel  across  the  Atlantic, 
would  make  the  total  carrying  charges  from  American  seaports  to 
Switzerland  at  least  $6.22. 

It  would  appear  that  any  material  reduction  in  these  rates  must  be 
made  exclusively  in  the  sea  freight.  The  river  and  rail  tariff  are  about 
as  low  as  they  can  be  expected  to  be  placed.  The  Rhine-Rhone  Canal, 
the  completion  of  which  from  Huningen  to  Basel  would  facilitate  and 
cheapen  the  transport  of  the  German  coal  now  in  part  brought  by  it, 
would  not  be  a  factor,  so  far  as  merchandise  from  America  is  con- 
cerned. 

George  Gifford,  Consul. 

Basel,  April  28,  1900. 


BERNE. 


In  connection  with  my  report  on  "Opening  for  American  coal  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,"  published  in  Advance  Sheets  No.  404, 

'  See  Consular  Reports  No.  231,  December,  1899;  Advance  Sheets  No.  579,  Novem- 
ber 14. 
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April  19,  and  in  Consular  Rejiorts  No.  225,  June,  1899,  I  submit  the 
following  table  showing  the  coal  import  into  Switzerland: 


Year. 

Quintals.  1 

Value. 

Francs. 

United  States 
equivalent 

1898 

13,011,634 
14,062,771 

35,481,372 
44,086,882 

96, 847, 80S 

1899 

7,929,671 

'  1  quintal  =  220.46  pounds. 


The  average  price  per  metric  ton  was  27.20  francs  ($5,249)  for  1898, 
and  29.20  francs  ($5,635)  for  1899. 
The  supply  for  1899  came  from  the  following  countries: 


Country. 


Germany . 
France  . . . 
Belgium.. 
England . . 
Austria . . . 


Quintals. 


Value. 


Francs. 


United  States 
equivalent. 


Average  price  per 
metric  ton. 


United 
lent 


Total . 


11,128,317 

1,677,863 

1,061.818 

111,062 

83,711 

81,159,288 

6,117,482 

4,087,999 

499,779 

221,834 

•6,018,742 
987,674 
788.984 
96,457 
42,814 

28.00 
30.60 
38.50 
45.00 
26.50 

•6.40 
6.88 
7.43 
8.68 
5.11 

14,062,771 

41,086,382 

7,929,671 

At  the  suggestion  of  representatives  of  different  railroads  here,  I 
wrote  on  November  23,  1899,  to  the  president  of  a  railroad  company 
in  the  United  States  who  is  also  interested  in  coal  mining,  from  which 
letter  I  give  the  following  extracts: 

Switzerland  is  a  ready  market  for  at  least  1,000,000  tons  of  locomotive  coal  per 
year;  coal  such  as  is  used  on  your  railroad.  One  of  the  five  principal  railroads  wants 
me  to  submit  a  price  for  115,000  tons,  its  one  year's  need,  and  it  is  ready  to  com- 
bine with  the  other  four  railroads  for  the  delivery  of  at  least  500,000  tons.  The  other 
half  a  million  tons  would  be  taken  up  for  fuel  by  large  factories.  At  present  the 
price  paid  at  the  mouth  of  the  mines  for  (lerman  Saar  coal,  per  metric  ton,  is  $3.21; 
duty  and  freight  to  Basel,  |1.68;  total,  $4.89.  For  Ruhr  coal,  $3.57;  freight  and  duty 
to  Basel,  $1.39;  total,  $4.96.  (Metric  ton  equals  2,204.6  pounds. )  The  duty  is  only 
$0.04  per  ton. 

To  my  idea,  the  matter  would  resolve  itself  into  a  problem  of  transportation  only. 
Knowing  the  abundance  of  coal  on  the  line  of  your  railroad,  the  question  would  be, 
At  what  price  could  coal  be  furnished  at  the  port  of  Rotterdam,  of  course  in  shfp- 
loads,  either  tramp  or  sailing  vessels?  If  this  point  be  settled,  I  shall  ascertain  the 
exact  cost  of  handling  the  coal  via  the  Rhine  to  Basel,  or  else  try  to  get  special 
through  rates  for  train  loads. 

My  contention  has  been  that  our  coal  is  cleaner  and  gives  more  heat  than  the  Ruhr 
or  Saar  coal,  and  if  this  be  demonstrated  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  railroads  would 
pay  more  than  the  prices  given  as  the  cost  of  the  coal  used  at  present.  I  have  been 
speaking  of  Switzerland  only,  but  the  northern  part  of  Italy  is  open  to  us,  as  it 
depends  on  the  same  coal. 

1  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  never  received  an  answer.  • 
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Further  correspondence  with  brokers  in  New  York  brought,  on 
April  21,  an  offer  to  deliver  bituminous  coal,  such  as  is  used  by  the 
railroads  and  factories  in  the  United  States,  for  $2.40  per  ton,  deliv- 
ered f .  o.  b.  Baltimore  steamer.  The  freight  rate  to  Rotterdam  in 
the  immediate  future  is  quoted  to  be  lis.  6d.  per  long  ton  ($2.79)  f .  o.  b. , 
vessel  to  be  furnished  by  buyer  at  Baltimore.  At  that  price,  a  ton  of 
coal  delivered  in  Rotterdam  would  cost  $5.19,  or  about  26.90  francs. 

I  have  compiled  in  the  following  table  the  freight  rates,  per  ton, 
from  seaports  to  Switzerland,  based  on  carloads  of  10  metric  tons 
each,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  and  delivered  at  depot  at  Berne. 


F.  o. b.  Rotterdam,  all  rail 

Same,  via  Rhine  to  Mannheim,  then  rail . 

F.  o.  b.  Antwerp,  all  rail 

F.cb.  Havre,  all  rail 

F.cb.  Genoa,  all  rail 


Francs. 


25.20 
19.90 
23.10 
24.60 
24.50 


United  States 
equivalent. 


•4.863 
8.684 
4.458 
4.747 
4.728 


At  these  prices  and  at  the  present  freight  rate  to  Rotterdam  and  via 
the  Rhine,  a  ton  of  American  coal  would  cost  to  land  at  Berne  about 
46  francs  (*9.07). 

On  further  inquiry,  I  find  that  the  average  price  of  the  German  coal 
as  given  in  the  statistics,  viz,  28  francs  ($5.40),  is  too  low,  for  the 
reason  that  the  import  includes  a  great  quantity  of  dust,  which  is  sold 
at  a  lower  pric^  than  the  regular  coal,  and  this,  according  to  compe- 
tent authority,  raises  the  average  price  to  about  30  francs  ($5.79) 
per  ton. 

The  freight  on  coal  from  the  Saar  district  to  Berne  is  computed  to 
be  14  francs  ($2.70)  per  metric  ton,  so  the  Saar  coal  delivered  here 
would  be  30  plus  14,  or  44  francs  ($8.49)  per  ton,  against  the  Ameri- 
can article  at  46  francs  ($8.89).  The  freight  on  the  French  coal  is  12 
francs  ($2.32);  Belgian,  20  ($3.86);  Cardiff,  20  ($3.86),  and  from  the 
German  Ruhr  districts,  also,  20  francs  ($3.86)  per  metric  ton. 

According  to  newspaper  reports,  the  Paris-Lyons  Railroad  has  made 
a  contract  in  Philadelphia  for  the  delivery  of  75,000  tons  of  Al  coal 
at  $2.05  per  ton.  While  the  (Joal  Trade  Journal  of  New  York  seems 
to  be  skeptical  as  to  this,  I  am  in  a  position  to  affirm  the  truth  of  a 
concluded  contract,  but  whether  it  is  for  75,000  tons  I  am  unable  to 
state.  The  fact  remains  that  50()  tons  of  soft  coal  were  shipped  from 
Philadelphia  for  Holland  on  the  Dutch  steamer  Prince  at  the  end  of 
March. 

With  American  coal  at  $2  or  $2.10  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  port,  and  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  present  unfavorable  freight  conditions,  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  Switzerland  should  not  be  supplied  from  the 
United  States.  With  the  cost  of  $1.15  per  ton  at  the  pit's  mouth  for 
soft  coal,  a  $2  rate  is  no  improbability,  and,  if  assured,  American  coal 
could  be  sold  at  the  same  price  as  the  German  Saar  coal. 
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Interested  parties  here  have  asked  me  if  it  would  be  possible  to  load 
a  steamer  with  one-half  bituminous  and  one-half  anthracite  coal,  and 
I  have  told  them  that  it  could  be  done,  and  these  parties  are  ready 
and  anxious  to  open  up  trade  with  the  United  States. 

I  am  at  the  service  of  any  firms  who  wish  to  gain  the  Swiss  coal 
trade,  and  shall  be  glad  to  put  them  in  communication  with  buyers. 

Adolph  L.  Frankenthal, 

Conmil. 
Berne,  May  3,  1900. 


GENEVA. 

I  believe  the  time  propitious  for  the  introduction  of  American  cc«l 
into  French  Switzerland,  if  the  conditions  which  I  shall  outline  below 
can  be  complied  with. 

The  consular  district  of  Greneva  consists  of  the  cantons  or  States  of 
Geneva,  Vaud,  and  Valais,  with  a  combined  population  of  468,000. 
Geneva  is  the  only  really  important  city  in  the  district,  and  it  is  to 
Geneva  that  American  exporters  must  look  for  establishing  agencies. 
To  begin  with,  it  may  be  stated  that  all  the  coal  used  here  is  imported. 
Four-fifths  of  it  comes  from  France,  the  remainder  from  Germany. 
A  very  little  has  been  imported  recently  from  Great  Britain.  There 
is  no  importation  of  American  coal  of  any  sort. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  secure  cantonal  statistics  on  the  subject, 
it  is  roughly  estimated  that  300,000  tons  (long  tons,  i.  e.,  2,200  weight) 
of  coal  and  coke  are  consumed  yearly  in  this  consular  district.  In  the 
city  and  canton  of  Geneva,  to  which  territory  I  consider  it  best  to 
confine  this  report  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  about  100,000  tons  of 
coal  and  coke  are  used  annually.  Of  this,  35,000  tons  are  gas  coke 
furnished  by  the  Geneva  Gas  Company.  The  gas  company  buys  the 
"mine  run"  at  the  mines  of  St.  Etienne  in  France  and  elsewhere,  and 
imports  it  for  its  own  use  at  a  cost  in  the  Geneva  Railway  station  of 
about  $6.27  to  $6.35  a  ton.  This  coal  is  of  three  or  four  different 
sorts: 

(1)  The  so-called  ''tout-venant,"  which  means  the  "mine  run,''  of 
which  30  per  cent  is  lump  coal,  the  remainder  dust. 

(2)  Coal  so  sifted  or  screened  as  to  produce  little  nut  coals  of  from 
three-quarters  to  one  inch  and  a  half  thick. 

(3)  "Menus  fins  fins,"  or  the  very  smallest  variety  of  nut  coal. 
This  coal  must  produce  only  4  to  8  per  cent  ashes  and  from  28  to  35 
per  cent  volatile  matter. 

The  gas  coke  produced  and  sold  by  the  Geneva  Gas  Company  is,  as 
above  stated,  about  35,000  tons  annually,  of  which  the  retail  price  is 
from  $8  to  $9  a  ton. 
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Steam  coal. — About  40,000  tons  of  steam  coal  and  coke  are  used 
annually  in  the  city  and  canton  of  Geneva.  1  am  sending  samples 
which  will  doubtless  interest  the  trade.  ^  Coal  is  of  two  principal 
varieties: 

(1)  The  so-called  '*  fat  coal"  (sample  No.  1)  from  the  south  of  France, 
coming  principally  from  the  mines  of  Alain  in  the  department  of  the 
Grard.  This  is  a  fine  lump  coal  which  burns  a  short  flame  and  is  free 
from  sulphur. 

(2)  The  coal  of  'Ma  Sarre"  or  "SarrebrCick,"  coming  from  Sarre- 
bruck,  Grermany  (sample  No.  2).  This  coal  bums  a  long  bluish  flame, 
is  rich  in  caloric  properties,  and  is  regarded  here  as  the  perfection  of 
steam  coal.  It  comes  in  large  blocks  and  in  small  lumps  about  the 
size  of  a  man's  fist.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  stated  that  all 
steam  coal  for  this  market  must  be  free  from  dust  and  trash.  It 
should  also  contain  a  very  small  percentage  of  sulphur,  as  sulphur  is 
believed  here,  whether  reasonably  or  not,  to  destroy  the  boilers. 

(3)  Coal  bricks  from  the  coal  mines  of  St.  Etienne,  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Loire  (sample  No.  3).  These  bricks  are  made  of 
coal  dust  mixed  with  tar  and  oil,  and  come  in  large  and  small  sizes. 
They  are  much  used  by  railways  and  steamboats.  The  average  is 
about  the  same  thickness,  but  not  quite  as  long  as  an  ordinary  build- 
ing brick  in  the  United  States.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  very 
large,  as  much  in  bulk  as  three  building  bricks.  Steam  coal  of  the 
three  above-described  varieties  costs  at  present  on  the  cars  in  the 
Geneva  Railway  station  from  $7.14  to  $7.72  a  ton.  The  coal  above 
referred  to  would  appear  to  be  something  between  our  cannel  coal  and 
anthracite,  but  this  by  no  means  correctly  classifies  it.  Exporters 
should  try  to  see  the  samples  which  I  am  sending  and  judge  from 
them.  Some  of  this  coal  also  comes  from  the  French  mines  of  Blanzy 
and  Montceau. 

Foundry  coke. — This  is  a  large,  hard,  48-hour  coke  (of  the  Connells- 
ville  variety)  that  comes  from  St.  Etienne  and  Alais,  France  (sample  4), 
and  to  a  small  extent  from  Germany.  It  must  be  a  pure  coke  and 
must  not  produce  more  than  7  per  cent  ashes.  It  is  used  almost 
exclusively  by  the  steam  tramways  of  Geneva.  The  local  supply  at 
present  is  not  up  to  the  demand,  and  the  cost  has  steadily  gone  up 
during  recent  months,  until  the  present  price  on  board  the  cars  in  the 
Geneva  railway  station  is  from  $10.65  to  $12.06  a  ton. 

Stove  and  grate  coal. — About  13,000  tons  of  anthracite  and  6,000 
tons  of  so-called  '*coal  bullets"  are  used  annually  in  the  city  and  Can- 
ton of  Geneva  for  domestic  purposes.  The  anthracite,  which  is  most 
in  demand,  is  of  the  variety  known  here  as  *'demi-dur,"  or  half  hard 
(sample  No.  6).     It  comes  from  Alais,  Department  of  the  Gard,  France, 

*  Filed  for  reference  in  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  where  they  can  be  examined 
by  interested  parties. 
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and  is  considered  ''  irreproachable '-  as  a  domestic  coal.  It  must  leave 
not  more  than  8  per  cent  ashes  and  14  per  cent  volatile  matter.  The 
price  of  this  coal  on  board  cars  in  the  Geneva  railway  station  is  at 
present  from  $7.72  to  $8.78  a  ton.  The  so-called  coal  bullets  above 
referred  to  are  also  much  in  use  for  domestic  purposes  (sample  No.  6). 
Hiey  are  egg  shaped  and  are  about  the  size  of  a  bantam  egg.  Tliey 
are  made  of  a  mixture  of  the  dust  of  soft  anthracite  and  pitch  tar,  and 
are  molded  into  the  egg  shapes  above  referred  to.  These  bullets  come 
exclusively  from  the  Department  of  the  Loire,  in  France.  Their  price 
on  board  car  in  the  Creneva  railway  station  is  from  $7.14  to  $7.52 
a  ton. 

Gas  coke^  as  above  stated,  is  also  greatly  used  for  domestic  purposes. 
Hard  coke  is  also  used  to  some  extent  for  domestic  purposes  (sample 
No.  7).     Its  price  on  board  car  in  the  Geneva  railway  station  is  from 
$9.26  to  $12.06  a  ton.     As  already  stated,  the  figures  above  given  are 
exclusively  for  the  city  and  Canton  of  Geneva.     The  city  of  Lausanne 
and  the  Canton  of  Vaud  consume  probably  125,000  tons  of  coal  a  year 
and  the  Canton  of  Valais  possibly  50,000  tons.     If  American  coal  «ui 
be  introduced  profitably  into  Geneva,  the  i^ents  here  would  speedily 
find  a  market  for  it  not  only  in  the  Cantons  of  Vaud  and  Valais,  but 
in  all  the  rest  of  French  Switzerland.     As  to  the  question  of  the  best 
means  of  introducing  our  coal,  I  am  advised  by  the  leading  dealers  that 
in  order  to  obtain  a  foothold  for  it  here,  the  first  condition  would  be 
that  it  be  sold  at  the  outset  at  slightly  lower  figures  than  European 
coal  (prices  on  board  car  in  the  Geneva  railway  station).     It  must  also 
conform  in  quality  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  continental  coal  above 
described.     As  to  the  best  means  of  putting  American  coal  down  here, 
I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  by  sea  to  Marseilles,  France,  thence 
by  rail  to  Geneva,  a  haul  of  about  300  miles.     The  current  freight  rate 
from  Marseilles  to  Geneva  is  12  francs  ($2.31)  a  ton.     To  this  should 
be  added  8  cents  a  ton  for  ''  handling  en  route"  and  for  custom-house 
duties,  the  latter  being  3.9  cents  a  ton.     Thus  it  would  cost  for  trans- 
portation, custom-house  duties,  and  other  charges,  $2.39  a  ton  from 
Marseilles  to  Geneva.     What  it  would  cost  to  land  the  coal  at  Mar- 
seilles can  better  be  ascertained  in  the  United  States  than  here. 

American  exporters  who  think  this  market  worth  their  attention  are 
advised  to  communicate  at  once  with  Messrs.  Empeyta  &  Co.,  No.  6 
Place  street,  Gervais,  Geneva.  These  are  the  most  enterprising  coal 
importers  here  and  are  ready  to  enter  at  once  into  negotiations  with 
the  United  States,  if  the  conditions  above  outlined  can  be  complied 
with.  Coal  is  steadily  advancing  in  this  market,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  there  will  be  a  fall  in  prices  for  two  or  three  years.  Any  cor- 
respondence with  Messrs.  Empeyta  &  Co.  should,  if  possible,  be  in 
French;  if  this  is  not  practical,  exporters  may  write  them  in  English 
through  this  consulate,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  translate  the  letters  for 
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them  or  to  do  anything  else  that  might  serve  to  pronute  American 
interests  in  this  district.  I  may  add  that  Messrs.  Empeyta  &  Co.  are 
the  sole  concessionaires  of  the  Geneva  Gras  Company  for  all  the  gas 
coke  produced  by  that  institution.  They  would  be  disposed  to  accept 
American  coal  agencies  for  all  of  Switzerland,  and  in  that  event  would 
undertake,  if  necessary,  to  establish  a  great  coal  yard  in  Marseilles 
for  the  purpose  of  rehandling  from  there,  although  they  would  natur- 
ally prefer  to  transport  the  coal  directly  from  the  ships  to  Geneva 
without  rehandling  in  Marseilles.  This  would  depend  upon  such  pos- 
sible concessions  as  the  Paris,  Lyons  and  Marseilles  Railroad  Company 
might  be  disposed  to  make,  if  the  coal  were  handled  in  large  quanti- 
ties. At  present,  only  10-ton  cars  are  in  use  on  the  French  railroads, 
and  at  this  particular  moment  there  is  a  scarcity  even  of  these  on  the 
Paris,  Lyons  and  Marseilles,  which  is  the  only  line  from  Marseilles  to 
Greneva;  but  if  negotiations  were  opened  with  Empeyta  &  Co.  the 
question  of  transportation  from  Marseilles  would  doubtless  be  quickly 
solved  by  that  enterprising  firm.  On  the  map,  it  would  seem  that  coal 
might  be  as  easily  transported  from  Genoa  to  Geneva  as  from  Mar- 
seilles; but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rate  is  not  only  considerably  higher, 
but  the  facilities  on  the  Italian  roads  are  nothing  like  so  good.  Nor 
would  it  be  practicable  to  bring  the  coal  here  from  a  German  seaport. 

Besides  Messrs.  Empeyta  &  Co.  the  f oUowing  firms  also  import  coal 
direct  from  the  mines  to  Geneva:  John  Gignoux,  No.  6,  Rue  des 
Boucheries;  A.  Descours,  No.  40,  Rue  de  Lausanne;  Cogne  &  Co.,  No. 
5,  Rue  Amat;  H.  Chevallier,  No.  3,  Rue  Musy;  Ph.  Cuchet,  No.  26, 
Chemin  Vert;  A.  Stoudmann,  No.  26,  Rue  des  Vollandes;  J.  Gudet, 
No.  46,  Rue  des  P&quis;  F.  Vuagnat,  No.  4,  Boulevard  des  Philosophes, 
all  of  Geneva. 

Benj.  H.  Ridgely,  Cormil. 

Geneva,  April  6,  1900. 


ST.   GALIi. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  circular  letter  of  the  Department  of  State  con- 
cerning "  Foreign  markets  for  American  coal,"  I  telephoned  a  gentle- 
man who  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  posted  person  concerning  the  coal 
conditions  and  requirements  of  Switzerland,  and  asked  him  if  he  could 
inform  me  if  American  coal  could  be  successfully  imported  into  this 
country.  His  reply  was:  '^  I  have  just  received  instructions  from  the 
railroad  authorities  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  importing  American  coal.  What  information  can  you  give 
me  on  the  subject?  ^ 

This  is  only  one  of  a  score  of  genuine  demands  for  American  coal 
in  Switzerland.  The  prime  question  is:  "  Can  the  American  coal 
exporters  profitably  supply  it?  " 
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If  those  engaged  in  the  American  coal  export  trade  had  informed 
the  consular  officers  of  the  United  States  upon  the  following  important 
points,  I  would  have  been  in  position  to  tell  the  railroad  authorities 
and  others  just  what  they  desire  to  know  about  this  subject: 

First.  How  much  per  ton,  in  quantities  ranging  from  100  to  2,000 
tons,  will  good  anthracite  cost,  delivered  at  the  docks  in  Antwerp  or 
Rotterdam,  which  are  the  best  seaports  at  which  to  enter  coal  bound 
for  Switzerland? 

Second.  How  much  per  ton  will  be  charged  for  a  good  quality  of 
soft  coal,  and  how  much  for  coke?  Low-grade  coal  or  coke  would 
not  find  a  market  for  a  second  shipment. 

Coal  dealers  here  are  thoroughly  informed  concerning  transporta- 
tion rates  to  Switzerland  from  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam;  therefore, 
with  the  above  definite  information  from  the  American  dealers,  they 
would  be  able  to  calculate  exactly  what  American  coal  and  coke  would 
cost  per  ton,  landed  anywhere  in  the  Swiss  Republic.  All  industrial 
centers  in  coal-hnporting  countries  are  becoming  very  much  alarmed  at 
the  startling  increase  in  prices  and  a  prospective  coal  famine  in  Europe. 
This  has  '"opened  the  door"  for  American  coal  of  good  quality  in 
Switzerland,  which  has  hitherto  been  an  almost  impossible  market, 
and  if  it  can  be  landed  at  the  two  ports  mentioned  at  prices  that  will 
enable  it  to  compete  with  German  coal  of  the  same  quality,  a  con- 
siderable market  will  be  found. 

The  coal  dealers  are  now  charging  $12  a  ton  for  a  fair  quality  of 
hard  coal,  and  it  costs  consumers  who  purchase  by  the  carload  between 
$7  and  $8  per  ton,  delivered  at  St.  Gall. 

There  is  no  duty  on  coal.  There  is  a  custom-house  control  tax  of 
39  cents  for  every  carload  of  10  tons. 

During  1900,  Switzerland  will  consume  about  1,800,000  tons  of  coal, 
und  at  the  rate  of  $8  per  ton  (if  the  prices  continue  high)  the  total 
cost  will  amount  to  $14,400,000,  which  must  be  paid  to  foreign  deal- 
ers, as  Switzerland  produces  no  coal  worth  mentioning.  This  is  a 
market  worth  looking  after.  The  amount  almost  equals  the  total 
annual  Swiss  exportations  to  the  United  States.  No  American  coal, 
so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  is  now  used  in  Switzerland. 

James  T.  DuBois, 

Consid- General. 

St.  Gall,  April  5,  1900. 


EUEOPEAN  COAL  SUPPLY. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
industrial  enterprise  of  Switzerland,  and  also  in  the  railroad  facilities 
of  the  country.     Every  year  Switzerland  finds  her  demand  for  coal 
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increasing,  and  every  year  industries,  railroads,  and  other  coal  con- 
sumers find  themselves  approaching  a  condition  where  the  supply  will 
not  equal  the  demand  at  prices  that  are  at  all  satisfactory.  Switzer- 
land has  no  coal  mines  worth  mentioning.  The  total  product  of  such 
mines  as  may  be  found  in  the  Jura  region  would  scarcely  furnish 
motive  power  for  the  small  steamers  that  traverse  the  lake  at  Inter- 
laken  during  the  year,  and  this  coal  is  of  indifferent  quality.  Thus 
this  industrious  and  energetic  little  country  is  dependent  upon  foreign 
countries  for  her  coal  supply,  which  may  amount  to  a  little  over  one 
and  a  half  millions  of  tons  during  this  year,  with  prospects  of  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  future.  The  question,  therefore,  is  puzzling 
the  Swiss  as  to  where  their  coal  supply  is  to  come  from,  not  only  for 
this  year  but  for  the  years  that  are  to  follow.  There  is  coal  enough 
in  the  world  to  supply  all  demands  up  to  the  dawn  of  the  fortieth  cen- 
tury, so  the  geologists  say,  and  they  are  saying  a  great  deal  about  it 
just  now,  owing  to  the  industrial  activity,  the  consequent  increase  in 
demand  for  coal^  and  the  recent  strikes  in  the  mining  regions. 

The  German  geologists  claim  that  Germany  has  the  largest  coal 
deposits  of  any  country  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  North  • 
America  and  China.  Recent  drillings  near  Erkelenz,  and  also  north 
of  the  Weser,  have  developed  an  extraordinary  addition  to  the  known 
coal  fields  of  Germany.  It  is  now  contended  that  there  is  a  well- 
defined  connection  between  the  coal  fields  to  the  left  and  right  of  the 
Rhine.  It  is  also  believed  that  the  Aix-la-Chapelle  coal  deposits 
extend,  at  accessible  depdis,  over  the  whole  country  from  the  Aix 
district  to  the  north  of  Dusseldorf,  and  that  the  Westphalian  coal 
fields  run  farther  north  than  was  formerly  calculated.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  Aix  coal  fields  can  not,  in  the  ordinary  process  of  develop- 
ment, be  exhausted  until  the  twenty-eighth  century,  and  in  the  Saar 
district  the  supply  will  last  probably  until  the  thirtieth  century.  But 
in  German  Silesia  are  deposits  of  still  greater  magnitude.  A  few 
years  since  these  deposits  were  estimated  at  45,000,000,000  of  tons 
(metric  tons,  2204.6  pounds),  but  geologists  have  recently  increased 
this  estimate  to  90,000,000,000  of  tons,  and  they  claim  that  this  repre- 
sents the  minimum  amount.  They  argue  that  the  deposits  in  upper 
Silesia  alone  are  greater  than  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  the 
entire  Silesian  supply  can  not  be  exhausted  during  the  next  two  thou- 
sand years.  In  France  and  Belgium,  the  coal  fields  are  supposed  to  be 
completely  defined,  and  will  not  be  enlarged  by  future  developments. 
The  coal  supply  of  North  America  is  estimated  at  673,000,000,000 
tons,  and  the  hard-coal  supply  of  China  630,000,000,000  tons,  with 
about  the  same  amount  of  soft-coal  deposit. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  year,  hard  coal  delivered  at  St  Grall  cost 
from  $5.60  to  $6  a  ton,  per  carload.  To-day  the  price  is  a  little  above 
18  per  ton  and  the  supply  is  short.     If  1,600,000  tons  are  consumed 
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in  Switzerland  in  1900,  the  consumers  will  have  paid  over  $3,250,000 
more  for  coal  than  the  amount  would  have  cost  one  year  ago,  this 
being  an  advance  of  about  30  per  cent. 

The  fear  is  gi'owing  that  Germany,  in  the  interest  of  the  German 
industries,  railroads,  and  otJier  coal  con8umei*s  may,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  coal,  impose  restrictions  on  the  exportation  from  that 
country,  and  if  this  should  happen  no  land  would  suffer  in  proportion 
so  much  as  Switzerland,  because  her  annual  importation  of  coal  and 
coke  from  Germany  amounts  to  over  two-thirds  of  her  total  consump- 
tion of  that  product 

It  is  now  proposed  to  organize  a  Swiss  coal  and  coke  importing' 
syndicate,  which  shall  obtain  coal  lands  in  Spain  and  Austria,  in  order 
to  operate  them  especially  to  supply  the  Swiss  demand.  Another 
proposition  is  that  the  Swiss  Government,  for  military  purposes,  and 
the  lailroads  and  industrial  establishments,  for  their  own  use,  should 
arrange  to  store  from  year  to  year  sufficient  quantities  of  coal  within 
the  Swiss  territory  to  enable  the  interested  parties  to  fully  meet  any 
emergencies  that  may  arise,  and  thus  liberate  themselves  from  the 
dangerous  condition  of  almost  absolute  dependence  upon  Germany  for 
the  bulk  of  their  supply. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  mining  Spanish  coal,  and  securing  propter 
transportation  for  it  after  it  is  mined,  this  source  is  believed  to  be  a 
doubtful  one.  The  Austrian  coal  has  not  thus  far  been  very  success- 
fully imported  into  Switzerland,  and  has  not  given  much  satisfaction. 
English  coal  in  small  quantities  ha.s  been  delivered  and  sold  in  the 
southern  part  of  Switzerland,  at  prices  which  have  competed  with  the 
German  coal.  America  has  not  yet  furnished  any  coal  for  the  Swiss 
market.  The  problem  for  our  coal  exporters  to  solve  is  this:  Can 
they  deliver  a  good  grade  of  coal  and  coke  at  the  industrial  centers  of 
Switzerland  at  prices  that  will  enable  them  to  compete  with  the  Grer- 
mon,  English,  French,  and  Austrian  products?  With  coal  costing  the 
small  consumer  64  francs  ($12.35)  per  ton,  it  would  seem  probable 
that  American  coal  could  be  exported  to  Switzerland  at  a  fair  profit, 
if  the  business  is  taken  promptly  and  properly  in  hand. 

James  T.  DuBois, 

Cmwiil-  General, 

St.  Gall,  Ajrril  9,  1900. 


TURKEY. 


All  coal  sold  in  this  market  is  English,  i.  e.,  Cardiff,  Newcastle, 
Sunderland,  etc.,  about  200,000  tons  being  annually  consumed,  prices 
varying  from  21  to  29s.  (^5.11  to  $7.05)  c.  i.  f.  ConstantinopljB,  accord- 
ing to  the  rise  and  fall  in  freights.  Recently,  there  has  been  a  marked 
advance  on  the  foregoing  figures,  and  Cardiff  now  retails  at  43  to  44  s. 
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($10.46  to  $10.71).  The  scarcity  of  coal  is,  I  believe,  due  in  pait  to 
the  war  in  South  Africa  and  in  part  to  the  considerable  increase  in 
European  consumption. 

With  regard  to  American  coal,  there  is  a  widespread  impression 
that  it  has  not  the  same  steam-producing  power  as  the  Cardiff,  and 
would-be  purchasers  are  unwilling  to  contract  for  coal  which  might 
not  come  up  to  the  required  standard. 

If  American  exportei-s  could  guarantee  their  coal  as  giving  the  same 
results  as  the  Cardiff,  I  have  no  doubt  that  considerable  shipments 
would  soon  be  made.  I  have  been  for  some  time  negotiating  with 
representatives  of  the  railways  entering  this  city,  with  the  view  of 
inducing  them  to  give  American  coal  a  trial,  and  as  a  result  two  large 
samples  of  soft  coal  were  shipped  from  New  York  on  the  10th  of 
March,  and  are  expected  here  this  week. 

There  are  large  coal  deposits  at  Zoungouldak,  a  port  on  the  Black 
Sea  about  115  miles  east  of  the  Bosphorous,  but  the  quality  is  very 
poor  and  it  can  not  find  a  market  except  for  emergencies.  Consider- 
able quantities  of  this  coal  are  now  sent  to  Smyrna,  Alexandria, 
Greece,  and  elsewhere.  Dust  is  also  sent  to  Trieste  and  Marseilles. 
When  the  new  quay  works  at  Zoungouldak  are  finished,  600  tons  of 
coal  per  hour  can  be  loaded  on  each  steamer.  The  owners  of  these 
mines  hope  the  quality  will  improve  as  the  shafts  go  deeper. 

The  duty  on  coals  is  8  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  1  per  cent  when 
brought  here  and  reshipped. 

Chas.  M.   Dk^kinson, 

Cmimd-  GetwrnL 

Constantinople,  Mmj  £,  UHM), 


u:mted  kingdom. 

BRADFORD. 

If  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  modern  industry,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  Bradford  consular  district,  it  has  been  true  that ''  coal  is  king," 
that  time  is  certainly  the  present.  It  would  perhaps  be  an  exagger- 
ation to  describe  the  existing  situation  as  a  coal  famine,  but  it  certainly 
is  not  wide  of  the  mark  to  say  that  there  is  still  a  remarkable  shortage, 
and  coal  producers  have  plenty  of  work  to  meet  all  demands.  No 
clearer  definition  of  the  actual  situation  of  affairs  as  they  exist  in  this 
large  and  important  consular  district  could  be  given  than  the  language 
employed  quite  recently  by  the  president  of  the  Halifax  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  forms  an  important  ti*ade  center  of  the  worsted 
industry  of  Bradford.  In  his  annual  address  to  that  body  on  January 
24,  1900,  he  said:  *'The  year  just  closed  was  one  of  the  most  extm- 
ordinary  ever  ^intnessed.  The  output  of  the  United  States  is  larger 
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than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  coal  can  be  bought  in  America 
at  the  pit  mouth  at  4s.  9d.  ($1.15)  per  ton,  as  against  5s.  lO^d.  ($1.42) 
paid  in  Great  Britain.  The  result  of  this  is  that  people  in  Lancashire 
are  talking  about  bringing  coalfrom  America." 

Since  last  December,  merchants  in  this  district  have  had  a  most  diffi- 
cult task  to  supply  the  needs  of  their  customers.  The  pressure  to-day 
is  not  as  severe  as  it  has  been  during  the  past  three  months,  still  there 
is  an  excellent  demand  at  very  high  prices.  At  one  time,  coal  for 
steam-raising  purposes  was  so  scarce  that  house  coal  had  to  be  used  to 
keep  factories  going,  and  as  high  as  17s.  9d.  ($^.81)  per  ton  was  paid 
at  the  depots,  while  to  that  price  must  be  added  Is.  (24  cents)  per  ton  as 
cartage,  this  rate  being  charged  when  delivery  is  made  within  a  radius 
of  1{  miles. 

As  to  the  question  whether  American  coal  is  being  imported  into 
this  district,  all  the  best  authorities  are  agreed  that  it  has  not  as  yet 
found  its  way  here — in  fact,  it  has  never  been  seen,  though  they  see  no 
reason  (if  both  bituminous  and  anthracite  are  found  on  analysis  to  be 
as  good  as  are  produced  by  the  large  coal  pits  situated  some  20  to  30 
miles  distant  from  Bradford,  and  it  can  be  landed  here  to  come  in  as 
cheap  as  Yorkshire  coal)  why  a  large  amount  can  not  be  sold  and  a 
good  trade  regularly  transacted.  As  showing  the  extent  of  the  coal 
trade  of  Bradford,  the  total  consumption  per  annum  by  Bradford  mills 
alone  is  estimated  at  1,800,000  tons.  This  all  goes  for  steam-raising 
purposes,  and  when  the  outside  towns  and  villages  in  this  consular 
district  are  included,  it  may  fairly  be  estimated  that  something  like 
3,000,000  tons  are  consumed  yearly.  For  household  purposes,  80,000 
tons  per  annum  are  consumed  by  Bradford  householders,  while,  reck- 
oning on  the  same  basis  as  before,  this  amount  may  reasonably  be 
doubled. 

In  determining  how  far  American  coal  on  analysis  compares  witJi 
that  from  the  pits  supplying  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  I  am  able 
to  give  the  testing  results  arrived  at  by  the  best  firm  of  dyers  in  Brad- 
ford, which  they  alone  have  olflBicially  made.  These  results  relate  to 
bituminous  coal,  which  is  used  only  throughout  this  district,  and  refer 
to  three  .eading  qualities  largely  consumed  by  the  mills  of  Bradford: 

Analysis  of  leading  lines  of  coaL 

WOOLEY    NUTS. 

Gallons  per  hour 1,322.5 

Hundredweights  per  hour 13. 125 

Pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal  from  and  at  212®  F 8. 907 

Ash 8.09 

SHARLSTON  NUTS. 

Grallons  per  hour 1, 625 

Hundredweights  per  hour 14. 62 

Pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal 10. 18 

Ash 5.98 
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8ILK8TONS. 

Gallons  per  hour 762. 6 

Htindred weights  per  hour 7. 65 

Pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal 10. 16 

Ash 3.85 

Below  is  given  also  the  official  analysis  of  two  other  leading  lines 
of  coal  from  two  of  the  best  pits  in  Yorkshire.  In  this  instance,  the 
reports  are  made,  not  by  Bradford  users  but  by  public  officials: 

Bepori  on  the  antdynsof  a  sample  of  the  Denby  Mctinand  Oadeby  Mam  washed  singles  nuts. 

This  sample  was  black  and  bright;  burnt  freely,  with  much  flame.  Ash,  brown. 
Specific  gravity,  1.290.    One  cubic  foot  weighs  80.4  pounds. 

[Sample  dried  at  100°  C] 

Percent 

Carbon 80.11 

Hydrogen 5.13 

Oxygen  and  nitrogen 1 1 .  76 

Sulphur 89 

Aflh 2.21 

100.00 

Coke ^ 63.7 

Calorific  value  (Thompson's  calorimeter) 14.3 

This  is  a  very  good,  clean  coal,  contains  very  small  amount  of  ash,  and  is  high  in 
carbon  and  calorific  value. 

I  may  add  that  I  have  determined  the  ash  in  27  samples  of  these  nuts  during  the 
last  twelve  months,  and  the  average  ash  is  2.204  per  cent,  the  figures  varying  very 
little  during  tiiis  period.  I  consider  this  an  excellent  coal  for  engine  purposes  or  for 
gas  making. 

Commercial  analysis  of  Hoyland  SUksUme  gas  coal. 

Specific  gravity  of  coal  (water  as  1) 1.27 

Weight  of  a  cubic  foot pounds. .  79. 375 

Sulphur  in  coal per  cent..  .79 

Purified  gas  per  ton  of  coal cubic  feet..  11,525 

Gbs  per  cubic  foot  of  coal do 407. 6 

TlliiTTiiTMtdng  power  of  gas  consumed  in  London  standard  argand,  in 

sperm  candles 18.79 

Value  of  1  cubic  foot  in  grains  of  sperm 450. 96 

Weight  of  illuminating  matter  in  pounds  of  sperm 742.47 

Weight  of  coke,  per  ton  of  coal pounds. .  1, 477 

Percentage  of  coke  in  coal 65.937 

Fixed  carbon  in  coke per  cent..  95.75 

Ash  in  coke do 4.25 

Weight  of  sulphur,  per  ton  of  coal pounds..  19.936 

Calorific  value  of  coal  equal  to  the  evaporation  of  14.63  pounds  of  water  from  212^ 
by  the  combustion  of  1  pound  of  coal. 

The  subject  of  kinds  and  qualities  consumed  in  this  district  will  be 
of  special  interest  to  American  coal  producers. 

First,  as  to  those  qualities  mostly  used  by  factories,  etc.,  and  for 
steam-raising  purposes  generally.     Bough  engine  coal  screened,  rough 
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unscreened,  screened  and  unscreened  nuts,  small  slack,  and  smudge 
are  mostly  consumed,  though  smudge  is  used  for  brick-burning 
purposes,  for  which  there  are  several  kilns  just  on  the  out^kii-ts 
of  the  city.  All  this  comes  from  the  pits  situated  in  the  South 
and  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  particularly  the  latter.  For  house- 
hold purposes,  the  leading  line  of  coal  is  "Haigh  Moor''  best  and 
seconds,  which  is  a  very  good,  hard,  bright  burning  coal,  giving  plenty 
of  heat  and  little  ash.  Next  cx)mes  the  '' Wallsend"  seam  coal,  which 
is  also  largely  consumed.  In  the  city  ironworks  and  for  iron  smelt- 
ing purposes,  the  hardest  of  the  seam  is  mostly  used,  and  this  cx)m- 
pares  favorably  with  the  anthracite  which  comes  from  South  York- 
shire and  Wales,  but  on  account  of  the  heavy  railway  freight,  ver}^ 
little  finds  its  way  to  Bradford. 

On  the  question  of  current  prices,  I  have  made  special  inquiries, 
and  the  following  list  may  be  taken  as  reliable. 

In  regard  to  coal  for  household  purposes,  the  following  pricx?s  are 
strictly  wholesale  at  the  Bradford  depots.  If  the  retail  price  is 
required,  3s.  (73  cents)  per  ton  extra  for  carriage  and  the  middleman's 
profit  must  be  added. 

Current  wholesale  price*  in  Bradford, 
[Household  coals,  bituminous.] 


Per  ton. 

Description. 

English 
value. 

9.  d. 
20    5 
19    5 

19    3 
17    6 
17    0 
10    H 

Unite* 
equl> 

1  States 
•alent 

Featheretone  Wallsend: 

Befit 

$4.96 

Seconds  

4.72 

Haigh  Moor: 

4.68 

Seconds  

4.25 

Cobbles,  Halgh  Moor,  and  Silkstone 

4.13 

Large  house  nuts 

4.06 

The  following  price  list  is  the  one  current  to  consumers  direct,  and 
represents  to-day  what  mills  are  actually  paying  for  coal  delivered  at 
their  own  door. 

Current  jmee*  for  Meam  coul,  delivered. 


Description. 


Double  florwned  nuts 

Rough  slack 

Screened  rough  engine  coal 

Rough  unncreened 

Smal  1  slack 

Smudge,  for  brick-burning  purposes . 


Per  ton. 


English 
value. 


f,  d. 

14  6 

13  8 

14  9 
13  9 
10  8 
U  0 


United  States 
equivalent. 


13.52 
5.32 
8.58 
S.34 

im 

2.<!7 


From  the  South  and  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  coal  fields,  large 
quantities  of  fuel  are  exported,  chiefly  to  the  Continent.     There  is  no 
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doubt  that  the  principal  v^use  of  this  coal  scarcity  is  the  refusal  of  the 
colliers  to  work  more  assiduously  and  longer  hours,  they  having 
recently  received  a  sensible  increase  in  wages.  Then,  too,  all  trades 
have  been  and  <'ontinue  to  be  exceptionally  busy,  and  for  once  at  least 
consumption  has  overtaken  and  outstripped  supply.  Looking  at  this 
subject  in  its  broadest  aspects,  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  important 
trade  in  American  coal  can  be  done  with  this  district,  providing  it 
can  be  put  down  at  the  Bradford  railway  depots  at  as  low  a  price  as 
that  produced  in  the  neighborhood,  and  also  providing  its  burning  and 
heating  qualities  are  on  a  par  with  the  coal  obtained  from  the  West 
Riding  coal  beds. 

As  coal  is  not  imported,  there  are  no  transportation  rates  current 
for  its  conveyance  from  the  seaboard  to  this  center.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  possible  for  intending  shippers  to  arrange  with  some  of  the 
steamship  companies  for  a  through  rate  from  the  United  States  to 
Bradford,  via  Liverpool  or  Hull  by  rail,  or  via  Hull  or  Goole  by  canal. 
One  of  the  largest  dealers  in  coal  in  Bradford  is  Messrs.  Jabez  Cole 
&  Co.  (also  a  branch  of  the  Bradford  Coal  Merchants'  and  Consumers' 
Association,  Limited),  with  whom  any  parties  wishing  to  do  business 
with  this  district  might  communicate. 

Erastus  S.  Day,  Co?isu/. 

Bradford,  April  27,  1900. 


BRISTOL. 

The  consular  district  of  Bristol  presents  no  interest  in  connection  with 
the  Department  inquiry.  Its  own  coal  fields  and  the  adjacent  fields  of 
South  Wales  supply  all  local  requirements,  and  will  continue  to  do  so, 
under  any  conceivable  conditions  that  may  arise.  Nor  is  it  more  than 
a  nominal  exporter  of  coal,  Bristol  and  Gloucester  contributing  last 
year  only  4,200  tons  to  the  41  million  tons  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

LoRiN  A.  Lathrop,  Conmd. 

Bristol,  Jun^  16,  1900. 


FAI^MOUTH. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  American  coal  has  been  used  in  Cornwall. 

The  prospect  of  importing  seems  to  depend  largely  on  price  and  qual- 
ity. There  would  be  no  customs  duties.  Very  little  smokeless  Welsh 
coal  is  imported,  but  the  tin  mines  use  a  fair  amount  of  semibituminous 
Welsh,  while  the  clay  works  use  semibituminous  atid  bituminous. 
Some  use  all  large,  and  others  take  a  certain  percentage — perhaps  50 
per  cent— of  small. 
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Prices  for  these  are  exceptionally  high,  and  run  at  present  from 
about  $3.77  to  $4.38  per  ton,  free  on  board  at  the  shipping  ports; 
freights  are  $1.03  to  $1.21.  Other  industries  in  Cornwall  take  various 
qualities  of  Welsh. 

Concerning  coals  for  household  use,  etc.,  very  little  Welsh  is  now 
imported,  the  main  supply  coming  from  Lancashire.  These  coals  are 
now  about  $3.65  to  $4.01  per  ton,  free  on  board  at  the  shipping  ports. 

There  are  only  two  or  three  ports  in  Cornwall  which  can  acconmio- 
date  vessels  of  500  tons  burden. 

The  nearest  coal  mines  are  those  of  South  Wales,  and  most  of  the 
tin  mines  get  their  coals  landed  at  the  ports  on  the  north  coast  of 
Cornwall  which  are  in  close  proximity  to  Wales. 

Howard  Fox,  Consul. 

Falmouth,  April  ^6,  1900. 


liTVERPOOIi. 

The  coal  trade  in  the  Liverpool  district  has  improved  during  the  last 
twelve  months  beyond  the  expectations  of  the  colliery  proprietors. 
It  was  thought  at  the  end  of  June,  1899,  that  the  demand  had  reached 
its  highest  point,  the  result  being  that  many  buyers  refused  to  con- 
tract for  a  year's  requirement  at  the  prices  asked,  preferring  to  buy  as 
required  in  the  hope  that  prices  would  decrease.  But  owing  to  the 
Transvaal  war  and  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  iron,  steel,  and 
kindred  industries,  the  prices  of  coal  have  steadily  increased,  and  are 
now  higher  all  round  than  they  have  been  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

There  is  practically  no  coal  imported  into  Liverpool.  Occasionally, 
however,  small  lots  of  American  or  Australian  (cannel  coal),  for  gas 
making,  and  occasionally  also  small  lots  of  American  anthracite,  are 
received. 

There  are  no  publications  issued  giving  the  total  consumption  of 
coal  for  this  or  any  other  district  in  England,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
and  I  have  been  unable  to  get  any  reliable  estimate  of  the  local  con- 
sumption. The  coals  mostly  in  demand  are  household,  gas,  and  steam 
cx)al,  especially  the  latter,  the  present  prices  of  which  are  as  follo^: 
Household  coals,  from  12s.  6d.  ($3.04)  to  16s.  6d.  ($4.01)  per  ton, 
according  to  quality,  at  the  pit  mouth;  gas  coals,  13s.  ($3.16)  to  15s. 
($3.65)  per  ton,  according  to  quality,  at  the  pit  mouth;  steam  coals, 
12s.  ($2.92)  to  15s.  6d.  ($3.77)  per  ton,  according  to  quality,  at  the 
pit  mouth;  slack,  10s.  ($2.42)  to  lis.  6d.  ($2.79)  per  ton,  according  to 
quality,  at  the  pit  mouth. 

The  retail  price  of  household  coal  in  Liverpool  \a  from  208.  ($4.86) 
to  25s.  ($6.07)  per  ton. 

The  sources  of  the  Liverpool  coal  supply  are  chiefly  Wigan,  St. 
Helen's,  and  other  parts  of  the  Lancashii*e  coal  fields.     There  are 
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smaller  quantities  received  from  North  Wales,  Staffordshire,  and 
Yorkshire.  ^ 

The  coal  mines  of  Wigan,  St  Helen's,  and  other  Lancashire  towns 
are  in  the  Liverpool  consular  district,  and,  as  already  explained,  are 
the  chief  source  of  the  Liverpool  supply. 

Coal  is  very  largely  exported  from  this  port,  but  during  the  year 
1899,  as  compared  with  1898,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  amount 
exported  of  about  50  per  cent,  the  figures  being  as  follows: 

Tons. 

1898 823,267 

1899 426,079 

This  large  decrease  in  exports  of  coal  from  this  port  is  accounted 
for  by  the  large  influx  of  extra  orders  in  1898  because  of  the  colliers' 
strike  in  South  Wales.  The  exports,  however,  of  coal  from  the  United 
Kingdom  during  1899  increased  by  6,121,870  tons,  compared  with 
1898,  the  figures  being  41,180,300  tons  for  1899  and  35,058,430  tons 
for  1898,  the  largest  quantity  of  which  went  to  European  ports, 
including  those  on  the  Mediterranean.  From  an  official  report  of  the 
British  Government,  it  appears  that  the  annual  export  of  the  country 
in  1869  increased  in  every  direction  except  one,  viz.  Northern  and 
Central  America,  where  there  was  a  falling  off  to  the  extent  of  157,000 
tons. 

The  export  prices  of  coals,  which  increased  very  considerably  dur- 
ing the  year  1899,  were  as  follows:  For  the  first  quarter  of  the  year, 
steam  coals  were  put  free  on  board  at  Liverpool  at  from  9s.  6d.  ($2.31) 
to  10s.  6d.  ($2.55)  per  ton,  and  special  qualities  at  lis.  ($2.67);  and 
these  prices  continued  until  the  end  of  June.  From  July  to  Septem- 
ber, the  prices  were  10s.  ($2.43)  to  lis.  ($2.67),  and  special  qualities 
lis.  6d.  ($2.79.)  During  November,  the  prices  were  lis.  ($2. 67)  to  12s. 
($2.92),  and  13s.  ($3.16)  for  bgst  qualities;  and  in  December  the  prices 
again  increased  to  12s.  ($2.92)  to  13s.  ($3.16),  and  14s.  ($3.40)  for  best 
qualities.  For  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  1899,  gas  coals  were 
10s.  6d.  ($2.55)  to  lis.  ($2.67)  per  ton,  free  on  board,  Liverpool. 
During  the  third  quarter  of  1899,  the  price  was  lis.  ($2.67)  to  lis.  6d. 
($2.79)  per  ton,  free  on  board,  Liverpool;  and  the  fourth  quarter  12s. 
($2.92)  to  13s.  ($3.16)  per  ton,  free  on  board,  Liverpool.  The  price 
of  household  coal  exported  during  1899  was  about  Is.  (24  cents)  to  Is. 
6d.  (36  cents)  per  ton  more  than  that  of  steam  coal.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  prices  all  round  have  again  advanced  considerably, 
and  the  minimum  now  for  steam  coals  is  about  168.  ($3.89)  per  ton,  free 
on  board,  Liverpool.  The  quantity  of  coal  shipped  at  Liverpool  for 
ships'  use  on  foreign  voyages  during  the  years  1898  and  1899  was  as 
follows: 

Tons. 

1898 2,458,318 

1899 - 2,433,558 
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There  is  no  scarcity  of  coal  supply  in  this  district.  The  present 
demand,  however,  for  steam  coal  and  slack  is,  if  anything,  in  excess 
of  supply  and  the  stocks  have  been  greatly  reduced.  For  other  qual- 
ities of  coal,  the  supply  and  demand  are  about  equal.  In  1870,  the 
British  Government  appointed  a  royal  commission  to  investigate  the 
coal  industry  of  this  country,  and  it  was  estimated  that  at  that  date  the 
amount  of  coal  available  in  the  country  was  146,489,000,000  tons, 
which,  it  was  calculated,  would  last  for  1,273  3'ears.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, scientific  authorities  have  set  the  limit  at  periods  varying  from 
fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  years;  but  as  new  coal  districts  are  ]yemg 
discovered,  the  matter  of  the  period  until  exhaustion  will  be  reached 
is  now  generally  considered  to  be  a  very  speculative  one. 

James  Boylk,  Cfm^tul, 

Liverpool,  May  ^,  1900. 


MANCIIKSTER. 

There  is  little  or  no  demand  for  imported  coal  in  this  district,  all 
classes  of  coal  being  largely  used  here  and  the  mines  being  situated 
close  to  the  city. 

A  pressing  demand  for  all  descriptions  of  fuel  continues  throughout 
this  district,  and  collieries  are  generally  short  of  supplies  to  meet  the 
immediate  requirements  of  their  customers.  Most  of  the  leading  ones 
are  in  arrears  with  their  deliveries,  and  in  many  cases  are  compelled  to 
buy  from  other  districts  to  keep  up  supplies. 

The  prices  for  house-fire  descriptions  consequently  remain  very 
strong  at  the  full  list  rates  of  14s.  6d.  ($3.53)  to  15s.  Od.  ($3.77)  per 
ton  for  best  house  coal,  and  13s.  ($3.16)  to  14s.  ($3.41)  for  seconds  at 
the  pit  mouth. 

The  market  with  regard  to  other  descriptions  of  fuel  is  also  as  steady, 
an  advance  of  6s.  ($1.46)  per  ton  upon  steam  and  forge  coal  contracts 
for  the  next  twelve  months  having  been  agreed  to,  which  will  bring 
average  prices  up  to  about  14s.  ($3.41)  at  the  pit. 

On  engine  classes  of  fuel,  it  has  been  decided  that  10s.  6d.  ($2.55) 
per  ton  is  the  minimum  quotation  for  slack  at  the  pit  mouth. 

One  of  the  largest  coal  companie.s  in  this  district  informs  me  it  can 
not  give  the  probable  duration  of  the  scarcity. 

There  is  no  American  coal  used  here.  Manchester  being  an  interior 
port,  and  fully  supplied  with  coal  from  collieries  in  the  vicinity,  im- 
ported coal  could  not  be  put  on  the  market  at  a  price  to  compete  with 
that  of  local  companies  who  have  little  or  no  freight  charges. 

William  F.  Grtnnell,  C^ouhuL 
Manchester,  May  i,  1900, 
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Consul  Grinnell  sends  from  Manchester,  April  20,  1900,  extract  from 
the  London  Times  of  the  19th,  as  follows: 

THE   COAL    FAMINE    AND   THE   PUBLIC. 

Next  to  a  famine  in  food,  which  can  hardly  happen  in  a  country  like  England,  a 
famine  in  fuel — which  recent  experience  has  shown  to  be  perfectly  possible — is  one 
of  the  most  serious  troubles  that  can  afflict  civilized  humanity.  In  some  respects, 
indeed,  a  coal  famine  is  much  worse  than  a  food  famine,  for  without  coal  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  keep  our  mills,  forges,  mines,  and  factories  in  operation, 
to  maintain  our  systems  of  transportation  by  sea  and  land,  to  provide  heat  and  light 
for  a  hundred  different  requirements,  or  to  discharge  many  other  functions  that  are 
now  rendered  so  easy  as  to  seem  commonplace  and  matters  of  course. 

A  coal  famine,  in  the  absolute  and  unqualified  sense  of  the  term,  is  as  unlikely, 
and  perhaps  as  impossible,  as  an  absolute  food  famine.  Supplies  of  coal  will  always 
be  arailable,  just  as  we  may  always  expect  to  command  supplies  of  food.  But  the 
word  famine  has  both  a  relative  and  an  absolute  meaning,  and  we  are  relatively  com- 
ing near  to  the  stage  of  famine  when  coal  haa  become  so  scarce  that  those  who  require 
laige  supplies  have  much  difficulty  in  procuring  them,  when  the  widely  ramified 
branches  of  national  industry'  suffer  consequent  loss  and  inconvenience,  and  when 
the  cost  of  fuel  has  been  forced  up  to  a  point  that  compels  the  ordinary  citizen  to  be 
parnimonious  in  its  use.  Such  a  stage  of  relative  scarcity  and  deamess  has  been 
reached  within  the  last  few  months,  and  the  curious  and  unique  feature  of  the  busi- 
ness is  that  it  has  been  reached  almost  simultaneously  in  many  different  countries. 
England  in  this  respect  is  neither  worse  nor  better  off  than  Germany,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Russia,  Austria,  Spain,  and  other  European  countries,  while  even  the  United 
States,  which  has  hardly  ever  before  known  what  it  is  to  be  without  cheap  and 
abundant  supplies  of  fuel,  is  now,  from  this  point  of  view,  more  or  less  sharing  in 
the  universal  complaint  that  coal  is  relatively  scarce  and  dear. 

Having  at  one  time  or  another  \asited  and  examined  the  principal  coal  fields  of  the 
United  States,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  having  given  to  the  economic  conditions  of  the  coal 
industry  a  large  amount  of  my  attention  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  have 
naturally  been  struck  by  the  very  exceptional  character  of  the  recent  and  existing 
situation  in  the  coal  industry.  The  most  prominent  feature  of  that  situation  is  the 
world-wide  demand  for  increased  supplies,  and  the  consequent  efforts  that  are  being 
made  in  all  coal-producing  coimtries  alike  to  bring  the  supplies  abreast  of  the 
extraordinary  demand.  No  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  now  in  possession  of 
as  cheap  supplies  of  fuel  as  formerly.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  last  twelve 
months  have  witnessed  advances  of  price  ranging  from  10  to  100  per  cent;  but 
whether  it  be  China,  Japan,  Australasia,  Continental  Europe,  North  America,  or 
Great  Britain,  higher  values  for  fuel  have  everywhere  prevailed. 

The  proximate  causes  of  the  recent  scarcity  and  present  high  cost  of  fuel  all  over 
the  world  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  following: 

1.  The  increase  in  the  make  of  iron  and  steel,  which  has  increased  the  conaumpn 
tion  of  fuel  within  the  three  years  ended  with  1899  by  probably  quite  40,000,000 
tons. 

2.  The  increased  requirements  of  the  world's  railways,  which  within  the  same 
period  have  had  to  face  an  enormous  increase  of  business,  involving  a  corresponding 
increase  of  coal  consumption. 

3.  The  growth  of  the  world's  mercantile  marine,  responding  to  the  increase  of 
commercial  operations,  which  probably  represents  an  increase  of  15  to  20  per  cent  on 
any  former  period,  and  a  similarly  larger  demand  for  coal. 
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4.  The  almost  tmequaled  prosperity  of  all  manufactaring  indostries,  and  the 
demands  thereby  entailed  on  coal-producing  nations. 

6.  The  more  general  diffusion  of  wealth,  and  the  greater  prosperity  of  whole  com- 
munities, which  have  led  to  a  larger  consumption  of  coal  for  domestic  and  other 
purposes. 

A  very  perfunctory  examination  of  this  analysis  of  causes  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
they  are  of  world-wide  application,  although  no  doubt  in  some  countries  they  will 
be  much  more  generally  active  than  in  others.  One  of  the  oldest  writers  on  the 
principles  of  political  economy  has  written  that  all  the  World,  as  to  trade,  is  like  a 
single  nation.  If  this  remark  applies  with  special  emphasis  to  any  particular  trade, 
it  must  be  the  trade  in  coal,  for  British  coal  is  now  supplied  to  the  extent  of  o\er 
50,000,000  tons  a  year  to  almost  every  country  in  the  world,  and  any  rise  of  cost  at 
the  pit  or  increase  in  the  rates  of  freight  is  at  once  felt  by  the  remotest  markets.  If 
it  be  true  that  misery  likes  company,  then  the  coal  consumers  at  home  may  derive 
satisfaction  from  the  knowledge  that  the  burden  of  dearer  fuel  has  equally  to  be 
borne,  with  perhaps  less  apparent  chance  of  relief,  by  all  other  consumers,  even  in 
the  remotest  vomers  of  the  earth. 

But  the  threatened  coal  famine  has  another  unique  feature  in  following  as  it  does 
a  period  of  the  greatest  expansion  of  mineral,  and  especially  of  coal,  resources  that 
has  ever  been  known.  The  extent  of  this  expansion  may  be  estimated  from  the 
following  comparison: 

Quantities  of  coal  raised  in  the  principal  coal-producing  countries  in  1869  and  in  1899, 

[lal,000  tons.] 


Country. 

1869. 

1899.1 

United  Kingdom 

102,  M8 

28,288 

25,704 

18,380 

12,296 

8,600 

510 

750 

500 

220  OOO 

United  States 

2(»,00D 

Gprniitny  • 

130,000 

France*'. 

35,000 

Belgium 

24,000 

Au^ria^ 

15.000 

Rufflia 

13,500 

Colonies  and  India 

15,000 

jfl.pAn  and  other  countries - 

6,000 

Total 

187,896 

668,500 

1  The  figures  for  1899  are  mostly  estimated,  but  within  yery  narrow  margins  of  error,  taking  the 
world's  output  as  a  whole. 
'The  figures  recorded  for  these  countries  include  considerable  quantities  of  lignite  and  brown  coaL 

Within  the  same  period,  the  consumption  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  for  calorific 
uses  has  made  corresponding  progress,  equal  approximately  to  an  addition  of  at  least 
another  50,000,000  or  60,000,000  tons  to  the  annual  fuel  resources  of  the  world. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  during  the  thirty  years  ended  1899,  the  fuel  (coal) 
output  of  the  world  increased  by  475,000,000  tons,  or  252  per  cent  The  curious 
thing  is  that  despite  the  enormous  advance,  the  demand  for  coal  in  1899  was  greater 
and  the  apparent  danger  of  a  coal  famine  more  real  than  at  any  former  period, 
excepting  in  the  years  1873-74.  Let  us  further  see  to  what  this  enormous  increase 
in  the  world's  consumption  of  coal  is  mainly  due. 

In  the  first  place,  as  already  stated,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  attributable 
to  the  increased  demands  of  the  world's  industrial  operations,  and  more  especially  of 
the  iron  industry.  Since  1869,  the  world's  output  of  pig  iron  has  risen  from  about 
10,000,000  to  over  40,000,000  tons.  This  alone  would  mean  an  increased  consumption 
of  coal,  as  coal,  to  the  extent  of  between  45,000,000  and  50,000,000  tons.  But  in 
working  up  this  pig  iron  into  manufactures — rails,  plates,  structural  iron  and  steel. 
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wire,  cutlery,  tools,  and  implements  and  machinery — probably  a  further  100,000,000 
tons  of  fuel  would  be  consumed,  so  that  over  30  per  cent  of  the  total  increase  is 
directly  attributable  to  the  iron  trade  and  collateral  industries. 

In  the  next  place,  as  we  have  seen,  transportation  in  its  various  forms  is  responsi- 
ble for  a  great  part  of  the  increase.  The  shipping  trade  of  Great  Britain  alone 
absorbs  nearly  20,000,000  tons  of  fuel  annually.  That  of  the  world  at  lai^ge  will 
probably  consume  three  times  that  quantity,  and  after  due  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  improvements  which  have  enabled  steamers  to  be  worked  with  quite  one-half 
of  their  former  consumption  of  coal,  the  vast  increase  in  the  relative  proportion  of 
steam  tonnage,  and  in  the  work  done  by  that  tonnage,  will  in  all  probability  have 
called  for  nearly  twice  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  by  the  mercantile  marine  of 
thirty  years  ago.  In  other  words,  if  the  world's  coal  consumption  under  this  head 
is  now  60,000,000  tons  a  year,  this  is  likely  to  be  30,000,000  tons  more  than  the 
quantity  consumed  in  1869.  We  know  definitely  that  in  the  case  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  increased  consumption  in  the  inter\^al  has  exceeded  100  per  cent. 

The  coal  consumption  on  railways  is  a  very  large  and  increasing  item.  On  the 
25,000  miles  of  line  constructed  in  Great  Britain,  the  annual  coal  consumption  is  now 
computed  at  about  10,000,000  tons.  There  are  at  present  over  465,000  miles  of  rail- 
ways in  operation  throughout  the  world,  and  if  they  are  assumed  to  average  the 
ascertained  British  consumption  of  fuel,  the  total  consumption  of  coal  in  railway 
operations  would  be  something  like  180,000,000  tons  a  year.  From  this  figure,  how- 
ever, very  large  deductions  have  to  be  made  in  respect  of  lines  with  little  traffic  and 
lines  that  bum  other  sorts  of  fuel,  such  as  wood  and  petroleum;  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  railway  consumption  of  coal  fuel  will  probably  be  quite  50,000,000  tons, 
under  the  figure  obtained  by  adopting  British  practice  as  a  basis.  Even  so,  however, 
the  total  coal  consumed  on  the  world's  railways  would  come  out  at  130,000,000  tons, 
and  of  this  quantity  probably  one-half  has  been  added  during  the  period  under 
review. 

We  have  now  accounted  for  245,000,000  tons,  or  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
increase  in  the  world's  consumption  of  coal  during  the  last  thirty  years.  As  with 
the  iron  industry,  so  with  general  manufactures.  As  with  steam  shipping  and  rail- 
ways, so  with  domestic  requirements,  the  gas  industry,  naval  needs,  and  the  many 
other  elements  that  make  up  the  sum  total  of  the  uses  of  fuel.  During  these  thirty 
years  the  world's  population  has  increased  enormously — probably  to  the  extent 
of  quite  200,000,000— and  this  alone  would  represent  a  vast  coal  consumption,  if  the 
general  home  consumption  of  coal-using  countries  be  taken  at  even  one-fourth  the 
Britiah  standard,  which  is  3.8  tons  per  head  jier  annum. 

When  one  examines  the  main  causes  of  the  increase  of  coal  consumption  in  the 
past,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  phenomena  producing  the  results  in  question  are 
of  a  more  or  less  permanent  character.  Hence  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
coal  is  likely  to  continue  in  the  future,  although  whether  in  a  diminishing  or  in  an 
accelerated  ratio  no  one  can  with  confidence  predict.  Railways  will  continue  to  be 
bailt,  commerce  will  continue  to  extend,  iron  and  steel — the  handmaidens  of  material 
civilization — ^wiU  be  produced  in  larger  quantities,  population  will  continue  to  grow 
all  over  the  world,  and  the  demand  for  more  coal  will  follow. 

We  may  now  proceed,  with  advantage,  to  discuss  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
coal  trade  situation,  so  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned.  That  situation  has 
a  number  of  distinguishing  and  characteristic  features.  Perhaps  the  most  prominent 
of  these  is  the  enormous  extent  of  our  export  trade,  which  is  more  than  three  times 
as  great  as  that  of  Germany,  the  next  most  important  coal-exporting  nation,  and 
fifteen  times  as  much  as  that  of  the  United  States,  which  is  the  next  lai^gest  coal- 
producing  nation  after  our  own.  Another  distinguishing  feature  of  the  British  coal 
industry  is  that  our  supplies  are  in  many  directions  threatened  with  relatively  near 
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exhaustion.  In  Lanarkshire — the  most  important  of  the  coal  fiel<Ls  of  Scotland  and 
the  one  of  all  others  on  which  the  great  manufacturing  industry  of  Glasgow  mainly 
depends — in  South  Staffordshire,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  some  parts  of  Durham 
and  Northumberland,  and  elsewhere,  the  available  supplies  of  coal  are  being  so 
rapidly  depleted  that  more  or  less  serious  exhaustion  will  have  to  be  faced  within 
the  next  twenty,  and  in  some  cases — ^as  in  that  of  the  cheap  coal  of  Lanarkshire — 
within  the  next  ten  years.     To  this  subject  I  propose  to  return  by  and  by. 

What  is  the  very  lowest  figure  at  which  coal  can  be  worked  and  sold  in  the  United 
Kingdom?  The  home  office  records  show  that  within  the  last  twelve  years  the  aver- 
age estimated  value  of  the  total  British  coal  output  was  only  5s.  ($L21 )  per  ton,  while 
the  average  official  value  of  the  coal  output  of  Scotland  was  only  3s.  lid.  (95  cents)  per 
ton.  This  latter  figure  compares  not  unfavorably  with  the  low-selling  prices  recorded 
for  the  United  States,  and  is  decidedly  tmder  the  average  prices  hitherto  recorded  for 
any  country  in  continental  Europe.  But  it  is  not  by  any  means  certain  that  the 
coal  extracted  from  the  mines  of  Great  Britain  was  produced  for  these  prices,  even 
if  these  were  the  averaged  selling  quotations.  It  has  happened  again  and  again  that 
large  quantities  of  coal  have  been  produced  in  British  coal  fields  over  long  periods 
with  no  profit  at  all,  and  even  at  a  loss.  • 

This  process,  of  course,  could  not  go  on  for  an  indefinite  period.  Indeed,  the  excep- 
tionally low  figures  of  1888  were  improved  to  the  extent  of  about  Is.  3d.  (30  cents)  per 
ton  in  the  following  year,  so  that  probably  on  an  average  of  the  two  years  the  results 
were  not  entirely  unsatisfactory.  But  about  this  time  we  b^an  to  hear  a  good  deal 
of  the  theory  of  the  "living  wage,"  and  this  movement  brought  about  an  advance 
in  the  cost  of  labor  which  has  continued  ever  since,  and  is  likely  to  be  more  or  less 
permanent.  Throughput  the  federated  districts  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Derby- 
shire, etc.,  the  wages  paid  have  since  1889  been  from  30  to  45  per  cent  higher  than 
those  paid  in  1888;  and  until,  and  unless,  we  resumed  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in 
that  year,  the  production  of  coal  at  equally  low  rates  would  be  practically  impossible. 
Indeed,  no  one  appears  to  anticipate  that  the  general  range  of  coal  prices  in  the 
United  Kingdom  will  ever  again  be  so  low  as  they  have  been.  Cheap  coal  is  not  a 
fimction  of  low  wages  alone.  It  depends  also  on  other  conditions,  such  as  compara- 
tively virgin  mines,  shallow  depths,  thick  and  easily  worked  seams,  and  other  fea- 
tures that  are  bet'oming  less  and  less  prominent,  and  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain 
are  entirely  disappearing. 

The  average  increase  of  value  in  the  coal  trade  of  Great  Britain  over  the  year  1899 
is  difficult  to  compute.  In  some  descriptions  of  coal,  it  has  been  much  more  consider- 
able than  in  others.  It  has  perhaps  been  greatest  of  all,  strangely  enough,  in  what 
are  ordinarily  regarded  as  the  most  worthless  varieties,  namely,  smudge  or  "duff," 
which  in  some  previous  years  have  been  sold  at  Is.  per  ton,  or  even  less,  but  which 
within  the  last  few  months  have  sold  in  large  quantities  for  5s.  to  6s.  6d.($1.21-$1.56) 
per  ton,  according  to  the  locality  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied.  A 
very  good  test  of  the  difference  of  value  is  that  supplied  by  the  coal  export  returns.  If 
we  go  back  to  the  four  years  ended  1888,  we  find  that  the  average  declared  value  of 
our  coal  exports  in  that  period  was  only  8s.  5d.  ($1.84)  per  ton.  In  the  four  years 
ended  1898,  the  average  was  about  9s.  3d.  ($2.24)  per  ton.  But  for  the  last  six 
months  the  average  declared  value  of  our  coal  exports  was  not  less  than  13s.  6d. 
(5?3.27)  per  ton,  which  is  an  advance  of  48.  3d.  ($1.02)  on  the  average  value  of  the 
corresponding  exports  for  the  four  years  ended  in  1898.  We  believe  that,  so  far  as 
our  coal  export  trade  is  concerned,  this  is  about  an  adequate  and  accurate  measure 
of  the  true  difference  between  then  and  now;  but  that  difference  has  not  up  to  the 
present  time  prevailed  for  a  longer  period  than  about  six  months,  and  if  we  go  back 
to  this  time  last  year,  before  the  very  decided  rise  of  values  began,  we  find  that  the 
coal  exports  are  returned  by  the  board  of  trade  at  an  average  value  of  less  than  lis. 
($2.67)  per  ton. 
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But  the  export  coal  values,  after  all,  apply  to  only  Bonie  60,000,000  tons  at  the 
most,  including  coke  and  the  coal  shipped  for  steamers  in  the  foreign  trade.  If  the 
two  last-named  items  are  deducted,  the  export  values  apply  to  lees  than  50,000,000 
tons,  out  of  a  total  computed  output  of  about  220,000,000.  There  would  therefore 
remain  170,000,000  tons  to  be  dealt  with  as  representing  home  consumption,  or, 
rather,  home  consumption  plus  foreign  shipping.  This  remainder  is  divisible  into 
coking,  manufacturing,  household,  gas,  and  steam  fuel.  In  regard  to  all  descriptions 
alike  there  has  been  a  material  rise  of  values,  though  not  to  the  same  extent.  Cok- 
mg  coal  has  perhaps  felt  the  impulse  of  heavy  demands  more  than  any  other  descrip- 
tion, primarily  because  of  the  revival  of  our  iron  and  kindred  industries,  but  also 
because  there  has  been  unusual  pressure  on  the  part  of  foreign  buyers,  especially 
France  and  CJermany.  The  usual  pric^  of  coke  at  the  ovens  in  Durham  over  a  series 
of  years  haS  been  about  9s.  ($2.18)  per  ton.  For  a  considerable  part  of  last  year, 
and  up  to  the  present  time,  the  value  of  good  coke  at  the  ovens  has  been  228.  to  25s. 
($5.34-46.07)  per  ton.  So  far  as  household  coal  is  concerned  the  average  value  in  the 
London  market  for  the  four  years  ended  1897  was  158.  2d.  ($3.68)  per  ton,  while  the 
corresponding  average  sincte  midsummer  of  1899  has  been  about  228.  per  ton.  At 
the  greatest  center  of  the  steam-coal  trade — namely,  Cardiff — the  average  official 
price  of  that  variety  of  fuel,  f.  o.  b.  for  the  two  years  ended  1897  was  98.  7Jd.  ($2.33) 
per  ton,  whereas  for  some  months  past  the  best  qualities  of  that  fuel  have  been 
quoted  at  208.  to  23s.  ($4.86-$5.58)  per  ton,  and  some  sales  have  been  recorded  as 
high  as  268.  ($6.31).  Manufocturing  coal,  as  the  owners  of  iron,  steel,  shipbuilding, 
engineering,  and  other  works  know  to  their  cost,  has  gone  up  fully  48.  to  66.  ($0.97- 
$1.45)  per  ton,  according  to  locality  and  description,  while  gas  coal,  of  which  the  sup- 
ply is  fcar  from  imlimited,  has  followed  a  similar  movement.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, we  are  not  likely  to  be  far  wrong  in  estimating  that  for  the  eight  months  ended 
the  Ist  of  March  this  year,  there  has  been  an  advance  of  58.  to  66.  per  ton  all  round 
in  the  realized  value  of  coal  where  supplies  were  free  for  sale,  as  in  view  of  the 
previous  upward  movement  they  would  generally  be,  so  that  coal  owners  should 
have  had  a  difference  of  fully  58.  ($1.21)  per  ton  to  dispose  of  over  and  above  the 
profits  realized  previously. 

The  man  in  the  street  is  likely  to  find  some  difficulty  in  atiequately  realizing  the 
kct  that  this  difference  of  58.  per  ton  would  mean,  on  the  estimated  coal  output  of 
1899,  a  total  sum  of  £55,000,000  ($267,650,000),  assuming  that  it  had  prevailed  over 
the  whole  of  that  year.  As,  however,  it  only  prevailed  over  a  part  of  the  year, 
and  as  the  material  rise  of  prices  did  not  take  effect  till  after  midsummer,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  total  increase  of  values  for  1899  would  not  mean  more  than  4s.  per  ton  or 
£44,000,000  ($214,126,000)  in  all.  A  sufficient  indication  of  the  relative  magnitude 
of  this  amount  is  furnished  in  the  fact  that  even  the  smaller  computation  of  increase 
is  a  larger  sum  by  £5,000,000  ($24,332,500)  than  the  total  official  value  of  our  coal 
output  so  recently  as  1887.  For  the  last  ten  years,  the  recorded  average  value  of  our 
total  coal  output  at  the  pit's  mouth  has  fluctuated  between  58.  6d.  and  7s.  ($1.21, 
$1.45,  $1.70)  per  ton.  If  the  average  for  1899  be  taken  at  lOs.  ($2.43)  per  ton,  which 
is  a  highly  conservative  figure,  the  total  value  of  the  British  coal  output  of  1899  will 
be  about  £110,000,000  ($535,315,000),  or  about  180  per  cent  more  than  the  recorded 
total  value  of  1887. 

These  vast  figures  suggest  some  notable  and  interesting  problems.  One  of  the  more 
obvious  is  the  equitable  distribution  of  the  great  increase  of  profits — or,  to  put  it 
more  exactly,  of  selling  price — realized  in  1899,  and  to  be  realized  in  the  current 
year.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  not  be  overlooked  that  such  a  boom  in  the  coal  trade 
ifl  almost  a  unique  experience,  and  that  no  similarly  prosperous  period  has  been 
known  since  1873-74,  although  no  doubt  in  1880,  and  again  in  1889,  coal  owners 
enjoyed  a  comparatively  good  time.  Speaking  generally,  the  coal  trade  is  subject, 
more  than  most  other  industries,  to  prolonged  periods  of  apparently  irremovable 
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depression,  and  such  a  period  lasted  with  hardly  any  amelioration  from  1891  to  1898. 
During  that  time,  coal  owners  for  the  most  part  were  in  the  depths  of  despair. 
Another  similar  period  of  pronounced  depression  extended  from  1884  to  1888.  Dar- 
ing this  latter  term  the  average  price  of  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth  in  Scotland  was  ahout 
4s.  (97  cents)  per  ton,  against  10s.  to  lis.  (|2.43-|2.67)  per  ton  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  manifest  then,  that  if  coal  owners  could  not  look  forward  to  occasional  periods  of 
spurt  and  boom,  most  of  them  would  throw  up  the  fseane,  aa  many  of  them  threat- 
ened to  do  not  so  long  ago.  A  single  year  of  good  prices  in  the  coal  trade  has  more 
than  once  had  to  compensate  for  many  weary  and  anxious  years  of  bad  prices  and 
difficult  profits. 

Whatever  then  may  be  the  share  of  the  increased  price  that  is  falling  to  the  coal 
owners,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  it  has  to  recoup  them  for  many  years  of  pre- 
vious bad  trade,  but  when  the  increased  burdens  laid  on  the  coal  trade,  as  the  results 
of  recent  legislation,  and  the  higher  cost  of  working  all  round,  are  taken  into  account, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  increase  of  profits  is  so  great  as  is  commonly  supposed.  In 
this  view,  I  am  confirmed  by  the  lately  published  reports  of  coal  companies. 

So  far  as  the  miners  are  concerned  it  would  appear  that  they  have  had  a  reasonable, 
if  not  a  sufficient,  share  of  the  increased  value  realized  for  coal  over  the  last  fifteai 
months.  Most  of  them  have  had  their  wages  advanced  by  successive  increments 
until  they  now  stand  at  15  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  above  the  level  of  a  year  ago.  The 
average  increased  wages  of  the  miners  has  been  put  by  Mr.  Pickard,  M.  P.,  at  about 
8d.  (16  cents)  per  ton;  but  it  is  well  known  that,  in  addition  to  general  or  district 
advances,  there  have  been  local  or  colliery  advances,  often  extended  to  considerable 
localities,  which  would,  if  combined  and  averaged,  bring  up  the  total  general  increase 
of  earnings  to  quite  Is.  (24  cents)  per  ton.  This,  spread  over  the  total  coal  output  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1899,  would  mean  a  gross  increase  on  the  year  1898  of  about 
11,000,000  sterling  ($53,631,500)  in  the  item  of  wages  alone — or,  if  the  average  output 
per  employee  is  taken  at  300  tons  a  year,  it  would  mean  an  individual  increase  for 
the  year  of  £15  ($72). 

Itwas  inevitable  that  the  prospect  of  large  profits  should  tempt  coal  ovmers  and 
capitalists  to  adopt  energetic  measures  to  bring  about  an  increase  of  coal  production. 
From  the  various  projects  of  this  character  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  includ- 
ing not  only  the  opening  out  of  new  collieries  but  the  reopening  of  old  ones  and  the 
sinkings  made  to  other  seams  in  existing  pits,  I  am  of  opinion  that  within  the  last 
fifteen  months,  provision  has  been  made  for  adding  quite  20,000,000  tons  a  year  to  the 
coal  output  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and,  if  the  same  average  annual  output  p^ 
employee  as  that  of  the  period  1894-97  is  assumed,  the  increased  resources  of  pro- 
duction will  probably  be  considerably  more. 

The  thro  wing  of  this  large  additional  volume  of  coal  on  the  market  is  likely  to  con- 
vert the  present  relative  scarcity  into  an  absolute  glut  The  question  is,  when?  On 
this  point  one  can  not  profess  to  be  any  wiser  than  the  man  in  the  street.  No  one 
knows  what  the  coal  miners  may  do,  and  they  are  virtually  the  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion. If  they  work  steadily  and  take  only  an  average  number  of  holidays,  we  may 
look  for  greater  abundance  as  a  proximate  event.  If  they  adopt  oiganized  restric- 
tion, as  they  did  in  1873-74,  and  have  several  times  done  since,  they  may  succeed 
in  keeping  up  prices  for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  In  these  matters  the  attitude 
of  labor — which  is  generally  the  dark  horse — counts  for  much.  But  in  any  event,  no 
relief  worth  speaking  of  is  to  be  exi)ected  from  foreign  countries.  We  have  already 
seen  that  their  position  is  quite  as  strained  and  as  parlous  as  our  own. 

It  was  recently  suggested  in  Parliament  that  another  royal  commission  should  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  extent  and  duration  of  our  coal  supplies.  Thirty  years 
have  now  passed  since  the  Argyll  commission  reported  on  this  subject  In  the  inter- 
val, nearly  5,000,000,000  tons  of  our  then  existing  coal  supplies  have  been  used  up. 
In  many  other  respects  the  conditions  have  changed.  Some  of  our  most  important 
fields  are  rapidly  nearing  a  period  of  permanently  dearer  cost  of  working,  which  wiU 
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serioosly  prejudice  the  general  economic  outlook  of  manufacturee  and  commerce. 
Our  moHt  keen  and  successful  industrial  rivals  have  greatly  cheapened  their  coal  sup- 
plies, notably  Grermany  and  the  United  States.  There  is  an  uneasy  feeling  on  the 
whole  subject  throughout  the  country.  Parliament  appointed  a  select  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  coal  famine  of  1873.  The  indifference  shown  by  the  Government  to 
the  coal  crisis  of  the  present  time  is  difficult  to  understand. 


NEWCASTIiE-ON-TYNE. 

rhere  is  no  demand  in  this  consular  district  for  imported  coal,  this 
being  the  center  of  the  great  Northumberland  and  Durham  coal  fields, 
the  mines  of  which  supply  all  the  local  demands  and  also  export  largely. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  of  coal,  including  coal  for  sliips'  use 
(in  tons  of  2,240  pounds),  exported  from  the  Tyne  during  the  year 
1899: 

Germany 1,507,154 

Belgium  and  Holland... 511,383 

France ■ 826,705 

Ruasia 950,677 

Italy  and  Malta 1,598,175 

Spain  and  Gibraltar 631,822 

Portugal 193,488 

Norway 244,480 

Sweden 880,373 

Denmark  and  Iceland 312,422 

Austria,  Turkey,  and  Greece 186, 504 

Algeria,  Egypt,  and  other  African  ports 235, 596 

United  States  of  America 321,093 

British  America 65,232 

South  America 227,220 

East  Indies,  China,  and  Japan 37, 885 

West  Indies 7, 921 

Australia 4,912 

Coastwise 5,3a3,051 

Total 13,546,093 

From  all  quarters  the  demand  for  coal  is  extraordinarily  pressing, 
and  prices,  high  as  they  already  are,  show  signs  of  advancing. 

Prices  here  are:  Best  steam  coals,  $4.50  to  $4.62  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.; 
steam  smalls,  from  $2.92  to  $3.04;  gas  coals  are  diflScult  to  buy,  and 
best  qualities  are  realizing  $4.26  to  $4.38  a  ton;  bunker  coals  are  scarce 
and  firm,  even  the  poorest  qualities  bringing  $3.95  to  $4.14  a  ton; 
best  household  coals  are  $5.36  and  $5.60  a  ton. 

The  present  rates  of  freight  are: 

Tyne  to— 

London , 10.91 

Havre $1.06-  1.09 

Marseilles 2.49 

Genoa 2.43-2.49 

Cronstadt 1.76-  1.79 

Stockholm 1.43 
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There  are  no  tariff  or  other  restrictions  upon  importations  of  ooal 
into  this  country. 

Horace  W.  Metcalf,  Consul. 
Newcastle,  April  25,  1900. 


NOTTrNGHAM. 

The  three  counties  of  this  consular  districts — Nottinghamshire,  Der- 
byshire, and  Leicestershire — produce  a  large  surplus  of  an  excc^llent 
quality  of  bituminous  coal.  The  output  in  tons  for  1898 — the  latest  {com- 
pleted statistics — was  as  follows:  Nottinghamshire,  7,775,134;  Derby- 
shire, 13,664,502;  Leicestershire,  1,796,946.  The  present  output  will 
show  a  considerable  increase  per  county,  in  about  the  same  proportions. 
Some  70  per  cent  of  this  product  is  used  outside  the  district,  chiefly 
for  railway  and  steamship  purposes,  considerable  being  exported  to 
the  Continent.  No  anthracite  is  produced,  but  the  best  quality,  *  *  main  " 
coal  or  '*  steam"  or  'locomotive  hard,"  ranks  with  the  best-known  soft 
coal.  The  older  mines  in  the  district  reach  levels  of  about  800  feet, 
from  which  the  best  coal  comes.  While  the  developed  mines  are  not 
inexhaustible,  they  are  practically  so  for  several  generations,  and  the 
present  extraordinary  demand  has  stimulated  prospecting,  with  the  result 
that  new  veins  in  old  territory  and  new  mines  in  new  territory  are  being 
discovered  and  developed.  If,  however,  the  increased  output  sur- 
passes that  of  last  year  by  10  per  cent,  it  will  exceed  the  estimate  of 
the  best  mining  men  with  whom  1  have  talked.  Perhaps,  the  l)est  idea 
of  the  Midlands  coal  situation  can  be  gained  from  the  following  sum- 
mary of  an  interview  with  the  superintendent  of  a  leading  cx)Uiery 
here  (the  Clifton).     He  said,  substantially: 

I  can  not  see  the  end  of  our  workings.  We  have  more  coals  in  sight  to-day  than 
five  years  ago.  This  is  practically  true  of  the  district.  Of  course,  the  phenomenal 
increase  of  price  has  considerable  to  do  with  both  output  and  development  work. 
As  to  prices,  two  years  ago  we  were  glad  to  enter  into  contract  with  large  com^umers 
of  our  main  coal  for  a  pit-mouth  price  of  7s.  3d.  ($1.76).  Later,  for  contracts  expir- 
ing this  year,  we  quoted  Os.  6d.  ($2.31).  We  are  now  filling  contracts  which  exhaust 
our  capacity  and  which  I  wish  we  were  rid  of,  and  if  you  wanted  to  make  a  large  con- 
tract for  1901,  the  best  rate  I  could  quote  would  be  14s.  ($3.40),  and  I  should  not 
care  to  quote  that  now.  Of  course,  the  extraordinary  demand,  both  locally,  because 
of  the  war  and  great  industrial  activity,  and  from  the  Continent,  a^rounts  in  a  meas- 
ure for  the  rise,  but  there  are  other  and  elemental  reasons.  It  costs  more  to  get  the 
coal  out.  Within  one  year,  for  instance,  the  increase  granted  in  miners'  waf^ 
throughout  the  federation  (which  includes  all  territory  excepting  Scotland,  Nor- 
thumberland, Durham,  and  South  Wales)  amounts  to  15  per  cent.  Wages  in  collat- 
eral branches  of  labor  have  increased  in  proportion.  Everything  which  enters  into 
the  costof  coals  at  the  pit  mouth  has  increased  enormously  In  price.  There  will  be  no 
reduction  of  price  for  the  best  steam  coals  for  at  least  another  year.  Household  coals, 
prepared  for  local  consumptiom,  may  and  i>erhaps  will  decrease  from  2  to  4  shillings 
during  the  dull  summer  season  when  such  stocks  pile  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines, 
but  I  can  see  no  reason  to  anticipate  anything  but  increased  prices  for  steam  coals  of 
the  best  quality.    The  continental  demand  is  enormous.    From  here  we  ship  largely 
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through  Grimsby  and  Hall.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  American  coals  being 
brought  in  here  for  any  purpose.  It  would  be  as  preposterous  as  carrying  coals  to 
Newcastle,  but  still,  if  our  prices  keep  going  up,  and  American  coals  can  stand  com- 
parison ¥rith  ours  for  the  most  exacting  steam  purposes,  I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't 
find  a  market  even  in  England  at  the  prices  I  see  quoted. 

This  seems  to  express  the  idea  pretty  well.  More  as  a  matter  of  curi- 
osity than  anything  else,  I  applied  to  the  Midland  Railway  Company  for 
a  coal  rate  from  Liverpool  or  Hull  to  Nottingham,  both  about  equally 
distant  and  the  chief  ports  for  freight  entry.  After  some  explanation 
a  quotation  of  6s.  9d.  ($1.64)  per  ton  by  carload  lots  was  secured. 
From  this  1  was  assured  no  rebate  of  any  character,  whatever  the 
quantity  shipped,  could,  under  English  law,  be  grantfed.  The  traffic 
manager  was  also  careful  to  state  that  this  rate  simply  covered  the 
haul ;  that,  while  he  would  ran  his  wagons  or  cars  on  the  wharf  along- 
side the  vessel  and  deliver  the  coals  in  yard  here,  no  incidental  expense 
of  whatever  character  was  included.  Since  then,  moreover,  all  the 
railway  lines  have  issued  notice  that  an  arbitrary  charge  of  3d.  (6  cents) 
per  ton  will  be  made  for  the  use  of  wagons  (cars);  also  a  further  charge 
of  Id.  (2  cents)  at  the  various  wharves  for  weighing  each  vehicle — 
work  hitherto  done  gratuitously.  The  explanation  made  for  these 
charges  is  that  the  railroads  must  recoup  themselves  for  the  enhanced 
prices  of  the  coal  consumed  by  themselves,  an  item,  for  instance, 
amountmg  last  year  to  £40,000  ($194,660)  in  the  case  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  alone. 

For  the  information  of  coal  men,  who  will  appreciate  and  under- 
stand the  local  terms  used,  the  following  comparison  is  given  of  whole- 
sale prices  at  pit  mouth  in  the  three  shires  mentioned,  reduced  to 
American  money: 


Descrlptioii. 


1899. 


1900. 


Leicestenhfre: 

Main  cool 

Spires 

Main  cobbles 

Screened  cobbles  — 

NotB 

Bongh  slack 

Dost  slack 

Derbphire: 

Main  coal 

Cobbles 

Slack 

Dust 

Nottinghamshire: 

Steam  bard 

Small  steam 

Domestic  coals  (best) 


t2.43 
2.19 
2.19 
1.94 
1.58 
1.21 
.48 

2.92 
1.82 
.97 


2.43 
1.21 
2.92 


S8. 40-3. 65 
3.52 
3.40 
8.16 
2.92 
2.31 
1.70 

4.38 
8.40 
2.55 
1.70 

8.40 
l.W 
8.89 


Supplementary  to  the  above,  the  following  published  articles  will 
be  of  interest: 

[From  London  Financial  Times,  April  11.] 

When  it  is  suggested  that  the  high  prices  which  have  ruled  for  coal  during  the 
past  few  months  have  been  brought  about  by  the  formation  of  a  '^ring/'  emphatic 
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denials  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  We  are  told,  however,  that  a  meeting  was 
held  at  the  St.  Pancras  Hotel  on  Monday,  at  which  quotations  were  fixed  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  Those  who  disbelieve  the  existence  of  a  ring  will  still  decline,  we 
suppose,  to  be  convinced,  but  we  fear  that  householders  will  find  from  their  coal 
bills  that  the  combination  is  a  very  real  thing. 

[From  London  Commercial  Intelligence,  March  24.] 

The  Warwickshire,  Leicestershire,  and  Derbyshire  collieries  have  since  Thursday 
made  a  decrease  in  their  charges  of  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  ton  for  house  coal.  Prices  of 
steam  coal  and  slack  remain  firm,  the  demand  being  almost  as  keen  as  ever  for  that 
class  of  fuel.  The  decrease  will,  of  course,  in  a  measure,  affect  the  private  consumer 
in  Birmingham,  but  not  in  a  very  laige  degree,  as  most  of  the  supply  for  Birming- 
ham comes  from  the  Cannock  Chase  district,  where  they  have  not  budged.  More 
decreases  may  be  expected  shortly,  though  as  yet  from  Cannock  orders  are  not 
delivered  under  a  fortnight's  notice. 

[From  Yorkshire  Telegraph,  April  12.] 

The  Kronstadt  Voetnik,  St.  Petersburg,  announces  that  the  Russian  Government 
has  ordered  200,000  tons  of  the  best  smokeless  coal  at  Cardiff.  This  coal  is  to  he 
delivered  at  Odessa  free  of  freight  at  3l8.  ($7.63)  per  ton,  and  of  that  amount  lis. 
($2.67)  per  ton  will  be  paid  for  freight. 

S.  C.  McFarland,  C<yiimd, 

Nottingham,  April  'BJ^^  1900, 


8UPPLEMENTAR  Y. 

Supplementary  to  my  report  of  date  April  24,  in  relation  to  the 
coal  production  of  the  English  Midlands,  the  accompanying  table, 
supplied  by  the  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review,  a  private  publication 
obtainable  only  by  trade  subscribers,  gives  the  best  current  statistical 
information  regarding  coal  interests  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  a 
whole.  Regarding  the  coal  reserves  in  British  mines,  the  following 
article,  contributed  to  the  same  publication  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Chambers, 
president  of  the  Midland  Institute  of  Mining,  Civil,  and  Mechanical 
Engineere,  is  of  especial  interest: 

Referring  to  the  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Provand,  M.  P.,  to  the  Right.  Hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  M.  P.,  asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  royal  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  probable  duration  of  the  British  cx)al  field  and  the  disposal  of  the  coal,  I  fail  to 
perceive  that  any  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  the  inquiry,  Mr.  Provand 
bimself  alludes  to  the  very  erroneous  conclusions  arrived  at  by  a  similar  committee, 
whose  report  was  founded  upon  investigations  made  in  the  years  1866  to  1871. 

To  show  the  value  of  these  inquiries,  there  is  at  the  present  time  more  coal  avail- 
able for  working  than  the  commission  believed  to  exist  at  the  time  their  report  was 
made,  which  is  proved  by  borings  and  sinkings  over  the  last  twenty  years.  Taking 
the  Yorkshire  coal  fields  as  an  example,  the  continuation  of  the  coal  seams  at  a 
workable  depth  has  been  proved  by  the  boring  to  extend  to  some  12  milee  east  of 
any  colliery  now  working  in  the  district. 

This  shows,  as  I  mentioned  last  June  at  the  meeting  of  the  Midland  Institute  of 
Mining,  Civil,  and  Mechanical  Engineers,  of  which  I  am  president,  the  existence  of 
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an  area  of  coal,  in  addition  to  that  available  to  present  collieries,  which  will  produce 
upward  of  10,000,000,000,000  tons,  capable  of  maintaining  the  present  output  of 
Yorkshire  for  more  than  four  hundred  years. 

It  is,  however,  well  known  that  coal  fields  lie  in  basins,  and  these  borings  are 
probably  near  the  bottom  of  the  basin.  This  must  be  so  imless  the  coal  suddenly 
ceases  in  the  center  of  the  earth,  which  has  never  been  known  in  the  history  of 
mining,  so  that  imlees  nature  has  departed  from  her  hitherto  invariable  course,  there 
must  necessarily  be  some  40  to  50  miles  of  coal  seams  rising  to  the  east,  in  addition 
to  the  area  absolutely  proved,  upon  which  I  have  based  my  calculations. 

An  export  duty  on  coal  would  certainly  result,  in  ordinary  times,  in  the  closing  of 
many  collieries  and  the  locking  up  of  our  resources  of  mineral  wealth  and  general 
prosperity.  Miners  would  be  thrown  out  of  work,  and  would  necessarily  emigrate 
to  new  coal  fields  in  foreign  countries,  which  are  even  now  being  only  too  quickly 
opened  up  to  meet  the  world's  demands.  If  England  must  eventually  become  an 
agricultural  coimtry,  why  should  it  be  necessary  to  precipitate  that  condition? 
There  always  were,  and  always  will  be,  some  people  who  would  reduce  the  nation 
to  the  condition  of  ndnd  which  caused  the  wealthy  miser  to  starve  himself  to  death 
for  fear  he  might  die  in  the  workhouse. 

S.  C.  McFarland,  Conml. 

NoTTLNGHAM,  May  iy  1900. 


British  coed  production,  prices,  wages,  and  exports. 
PRODUCTION  OF  COAL  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Total  coal  production . .  tons. . 

Computed  total  value | 

Number  of  penions  employed 

Coal  produced   per  person 

employed tons. . 

England: 

Cheshire 

Cumberland 

Derbyshire 

Durham 

Gloucestershire 

Lancaahire 

Leicester 

Monmouth 

Northumberland 

Notts 

Shropshire 

Somerset  

Staffordshire  

Warwickshire 

Worcestershire 

Yorkshire 

Wales: 

GlamoTsanshire 

Carmarthen 

Denblich 

Flintshire 

Brecon  and  Pembroke. . . 
Scotland: 

Lanarkshire 

Fifeshire 

Ayrshire 

Stirlingshire 

Linlithgowshire 

Edinbuighshlre 

Iiehmd 


169,935,219 
£42,9n,000 
9209,118,372 
610,741 


176,916,724 

£56,175,000 

9273,871,638 

M2,828 

826 


Tbns. 

637,402, 

1,745,954 

9,409,592 

29,664,892 

1,257,340 

21,176,371 

1,196,951 

6,830,781 

8,001,828 

5,929,666 

766,629 

983.078 

18,528,820 

1,559,031 

969,496 

20,579,960 

19,594,508 

648,572 

2,061,488 

679,265 

281,392 

13,049,386 

2,459,395 

3,039,804 

1,270,722 

663,944 

767,311 

91,904 


1890. 


181,614,288 
£74,954,000 
9364,768,641 
590,011 

308 


185,479,126  181,786,871  164,325,795 
£74,100,000  £66,050,000  £55,810,000 
$860, 607, 660  $321. 432, 325  9271, 699. 365 


1120,101 
1.7:»,491 

10.098,222 

H0.;y)7,i77 

i.:r)0,814! 

1^1,707,8671 

i,;;;J6,574, 

<;,  7)1,308, 
SwM.005 

r.,r>.«2,682| 

710,490 

s76,254 

l;{,H37.406l 

I,7iX),490 
N«J,880 
»76,027 


21, 

20,297,004 

710,977 

2,180,316 

715, 183 

801,946 

18. 159, 7M 

2,761,616 

3,120,362 

1,377,802 

776,440 

860,840 

108,201 


Tims. 

677,656 

1,740,413 

10,455,974 

30,265,241 

1,419,616 

22,128,522 

1,455,910 

6,896,410 

9,446,085 

6.861,976 

693, 146 

921,870 

18,773,629 

1.744.174 

923,631 

22.338,886 

21,426,415 

762,032 

2,221,497 

754, 149 

331,168 

13,584,770 

3,121,fri6 

3,159,727 

1,498,085 

782, 646 

868,878 

102,267 


1891. 


1892. 


626,568 
296 


647,409 
281 


Tons. 

675,941 

1,669,756' 

11,039,536| 

29,807,523 

1,860,259 

22,722,618 

1,528.589 

7,159,187 

9,330,859 

7,221,047 

692.236 

916, 170 

14,325,267 

1,779,979 

940, 1.38 

22,794,057 

21,761,801 

725,238 

2,295,619 

866,625 

346,584 

14,093,360 

3,301,000 

8,385,977 

1,606,360 

856,132 

883,906 

105,681 


640.662 
256 


Tons. 

666,773 

1,424,749 

11,141,162 

23,834,027' 

1,226,933 

22,366,171 

1,600,236 

7,407,6(M 

9,628,834 

7,159,760 

642,688 

855,690 

14,132,8271 

1,78(),830. 

867, 708 

23,189,915 

22,808,314 

696,903 

2,095,644 

864,617 

294,539 

15,252,977 

3,573,818 

3,579,216 

1,746,226 

778,576 

928,721 

111,881 


Tons. 

567,042 

1,815,552 

7,882,779 

30,819,070 

1,098,885 

15,909,195 

1,203,961 

7,309,207 

9,112,788 

5,328,8;« 

636,628 

576,469 

13,011,768 

1,635,994 

921,241 

15,956,817 

21,835,431 

726,865 

1,384,889 

821.426 

283,236 

13,926.446 

3,619,530 

3,325,934 

l,6a5,695 

731,410 

872,630 

105,678 
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British  coal  produdiany  prices^  wageSj  and  exports — Continued. 
PRODUCTION  OF  COAL  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM— ConUnued. 


1894. 


ISte. 


1897. 


1898. 


]899. 


Total  coal  production,  .tons. 
Computed  total  value 


Number  of  persons  employed 

Coal   produced   per   person 

employed tons. . 

England: 

Cheshire 

Cumberland 

Derbyshire 

Durham 

Gloucestershire 

Lancashire 

Leicester 

Monmouth 

Northumberland 

Notts 

Shropshire ......  ^ 

Somerset 

Staffordshire 

Warwickshire 

Worcestershire 

Yorkshire 

Wales: 

Glamon^anshlre 

Carmarthen 

Denbigh 

Flintshire 

Brecon  and  Pembroke... 
Scotland: 

Ltvnarkshire 

Fifeshire 

Ayrshire 

Stirlingshire 

Llnlitligowshire 

Eilinburghshire 

Ireland , 


188,277,525 
£62, 730, 000 
8305,275,545 
693,090 

272 


189.661,362 
£67,231,000 
9378,514.661' 

687,371 

276 


195,369,060 
£57,190,000 
$278,315, 135  $290, 
678, 690 

288 


202.129.931 
£59,740,000 

1,724,710 
681.530 

297 


202,05-1,516 
£G4,169,3K2 
S312,2H0,298 
693,661 

297 


220,085,308 


729,009 
301 


Ttms. 

781, 

2,068, 

11,472, 

32,566. 

1,219, 

23, 125, 

1,499. 

8,213, 

9,541, 

6,821 

683, 

835. 

13,230, 

1,950, 

888, 

•23, 446, 

23,993, 

888, 

2,355, 

795, 

323, 

12,216, 

2, 7»4, 

2,590, 

1,421, 

630, 

720, 

112, 


Tmis. 

749, 656 

1.883.592 

n,295,78ti 

81,133,253 

1,2«»3,080 

22,014,515 

1.467.2n'2 

7,914,5:^9 

8,694,651 

6, 564, 859 

698, 128 

841,491 

12,634,192 

2,165,410 

728,141 

22,811,038 

23, 759, 663 

1,014,609 

2,206,993 

641,079 

351,30;i 

15, 922, 772 
3,911,235 
3, 667, 201 
1,903,278 

866.539 
1,076,621 

125,586 


775,405 

1,931,771 

11,774,639 

32,762,539 

1,233.933 

22,610,HH5 

1,517,229 

8,  Ml,  379 

9,027.762 

6, 623, 529 

720, 130 

871,373 

13,066,665 

2,430,770 

852, 743 

23,943,488 

23,680,411 

1,042,668 

2,233,366 

659, 674 

353,463 

15,805,301 
3,633,455 
3,565,729 
1,986.139 

882,961 
1,076,956 

129,685 


Tom. 

738, 4W 

1,986,5361 

12,648,419 

33,819,068 

1.321,513 

22,812,422 

1,626.555 

9,307,304 

9,768,459 

6,970,424 

703,251 

860.002 

13,441,410 

2,^52,120 

867,033 

24,053,020 

25,112,551 

1,005,613 

2,259,597 

665.365 

380,922 

15,822,297 
4,077,818 
3,585,427 
2,143,286 

896,942 
1,144,511 

135,025 


Tim*. 

706,506 

2,061,878 

13,573,754 

34,737,347 

1,587,789 

24,324,610 

1,736,643 

6,059,509 

10,570,713 

7,770,047 

751,651 

990,787 

13,720.413 

2,688.283 

395,071 

25,636,367 

19,140,742 

1,123,898 

2,473.896 

720.600 

399,469 

16,142,580 
4,447,609 
3,753,674 
2,260.068 

910,331 
1.244,747 

129,965 


T21,431 

2,100,418 

14,.^&i,424 

34,870.675 

1,528,014 

24,8»7.47S 

1,888,819 

10,103,067 

n,lM.072 

8,224,441 

766,219 

983,973 

13.881,220 

2.873,098 

842,961 

'26.904.465 

28.116,941 

1,207.206 

2,512,104 

682,680 

442,884 

16.416.754 
4.927.489 
3,809,313 
2.209,992 

948,748 
1,267,521 

125,355 


PRICES  AND  WAGES. 
[Reduced  to  United  States  currency.] 


1888. 

1880. 

1890. 

1891. 

1882. 

189S. 

'Prices. 

Average  value  at  pit's  mouth: 
England 

91.24 

1.44 

.76 

2.05 

8.48 
1.70 
2.21 
1.43 

Percent. 
71 
3i 
10 

7i 

5 
81 

91.58 
1.73 
1.27 
2.48 

4.02 
2.04 
2.22 
2.17 

Percent. 
10 
25 
20 

25 

874 
60 

91.97 
2,53 
1.49 
8.02 

4.35 
2.80 
2.92 
2.63 

Percent. 
81 
80 
40 

524 

50 
50 

91.78 
2.51 
1.58 
2.96 

4.45 
2.68 
272 
2.51 

Percent 
80 
85 
40 

581 

50 
50 

91.78 
1.97 
1.44 
2.69 

4.81 
281 
277 
288 

Percent. 
20 
25 
40 

224 

25 
25 

$1.48 

Wales 

1.90 

Scotland 

1.44 

Average  export  prices 

Average  prices  in  London 
market 

2.41 
4.62 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  f .  o.  b  — 

Hull,£.o.b 

Glasgow,  f.  0.  b 

Wages, 

Percentages  above  or  below 

Northumberland 

2.02 
2.70 
2.  SI 

Percent. 
20 

Purham .,-r. ...... 

25 

Federated  districts 

South  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouthshire ,  .  r  r  -  -  T  .  ,  .  T  T 

40 
20 

Fife  and  Clackmannan- 
shire  

874 

West  iSfTotland 

60 
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BriHsh  coal  production^  prices,  wages,  and  exports — Contanaed. 
PRICES  AND  WAQES-Continued, 


1894. 

1896. 

1896. 

1897. 

11.24 
1.68 
1.29 
2.18 

8.76 
1.80 
2.38 
1.82 

Percent. 

i 

11* 

1896. 

1809. 

Prices. 

Average  value  at  pit's  month: 
Rnfrla.nd  .,,,,,,.,,., 

$1.63 
1.85 
1.46 
2.55 

3.99 
2,12 
2.70 
2.26 

Percent. 

80 

21* 

25 
25 

10.24 
1.76 
1.31 
2.27 

3.58 
1.92 
2.48 
1.86 

PercenL 

SO 
12* 

iil 

11.24 
1.68 
1.24 
2.15 

8.53 
1.75 
2.21 
1.70 

PercenL 

80 
10 

11.56 
1.48 
1.48 
2.41 

8.94 
2.02 
2.65 
2.26 

PercenL 

32* 

20 

42i 
50 

Vfsdes 

Scotland 

ATcrage  export  prices 

Average    price  In   London 

Newcastleon-Tyne,  f .  o.  b . . . . 
Holl.f.ab...... 

aiaagow,f.o.b 

Waga. 

Percentages  above  or  below 
standard: 

Northumberland 

Durham 

PercenL 
25 
881 
.      40 

80 

Federated  districts 

South  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouthshire   

Fife  and  Clackmannan- 
shire  

^ 

1  standard. 
EXPORTS  OF  COAL.  CINDERS,  AND  PATENT  FUEL. 


Total  exports  of  coal 

Total  exports  of  coke 

Total  exports  of  patent  fuel . 
Total  coal  shipped  for  steam- 
ers in  foreign  trade 


Tb  foreign  countries. 

Russia: 

Northern  ports 

Southern  portd 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Danish  West  India  islands . . . 

Germany 

Holland 

Dutch  poflsessions: 

Java 

Indian  seas 

Dutch  Guiana 

Belgium 

France 

Algeria 

Portugal 

The  Azores 

Madeira 

West  Africa 

Spain 

Canary  Islands 

Fernando  Po 

PhiIiiH>ine  and  Ladrone  is- 

landsi 

Spanish  West  India  islands  ^ 

Italy 

Austrian  territories 

Greece 

Bulgaria 

Roinnania n 

Boropean  Turkey 


1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1882. 

1893. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

26,632,000 

27,604,000 

28,738,000 

29,496,000 

29,048,000 

27,708,000 

798,000 

769.000 

732,000 

860.000 

609,000 

603,000 

640,000 

682,000 

672,000 

T28,000 

796,000 

721,000 

7,121,000 

7,787,000 

8,096,000 

8,586,000 

8,600,000 

8,126,000 

1,285,891 

1,620,018 

1,388,784 

1,375,188 

1,467,412 

1,583,783 

271,188 

286,808 

164,406 

127,381 

42,680 

76,136 

1,308,343 

1,620,646 

1,646,621 

1,598,641 

1,601,017 

1,599,805 

678.682 

760,810 

768,166 

840,643 

892,770 

849,808 

1,324,840 

1,380,733 

1,362,696 

1,437,488 

1,479,560 

1,451,042 

19.976 

16,606 

19,912 

11,998 

18,099 

8.841 

8,066,667 

3,474,566 

3,350,718 

4,173,993 

8,719,143 

8,720,581 

296,698 

601,862 

527,563 

776,487 

464,021 

864,158 

77,876 

69,818 

102,009 

118,283 

113,718 

90,760 

27,414 

16,841 

22,880 

46,046 

16,675 

14,897 

6,042 

4,652 

4,227 

8,649 

6,664 

8,886 

241,195 

276,920 

698,281 

607,779 

432,928 

261,192 

4,198,186 

4,036,920 

5,098.250 

5,258.346 

6,286,278 

4,709,050 

189,680 

198,971 

196,664 

210,934 

290,371 

802,654 

418,863 

452,921 

630,985 

537,106 

497,082 

486,146 

•      19,960 

28,776 

82,075 

26,860 

46,589 

44,324 

67.916 

83,149 

64,469 

60,866 

70,563 

55,482 

228,948 

896,934 

813,508 

155,503 

179,570 

156,004 

1,422,088 

1,606,966 

1,699,837 

1,676,839 

1,666,932 

1,578,832 

199,692 

260,948 

304,346 

306,911 

301,432 

809,416 

2,232 

1,445 

1,406 

408 

726 

426 

2,129 

6,891 

9,235 

9,590 

6,392 

6,965 

99,498 

90,278 

68,447 

66,750 

46,647 

46,614 

3,471,741 

3,621,143 

3,912,209 

3,551,881 

3,760,219 

8,793,484 

78,028 

91. 145 

113,078 

113,713 

181,164 

166,275 

223,802 

219,555 

249,010 

243,631 

259,315 

191,711 

1,441 

1,486 

1,999 

3,903 

3,225 

8,606 

183,979 

162,078 

195,875 

263,764 

274,671 

816,885 

866,097 

378.618 

857,128 

316,143 

345,985 

316,690 

^Tbese  countries  are  tabulated  as  though  they  still  belonged  to  Spain,  for  the  sake  of  imiformity. 
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FOREIGN   MARKETS   FOR   AMERICAN   COAL. 


BrniiAh  coal  production^  prices^  vxigeSj  and  exports — Continiie<l. 
EXPORTS  OF  COAL,  CINDERS,  AND  PATENT  FUEL— Continued. 


To  foreign  countrirtt — Cont'd. 

Asiatic  countries- 

Asiatic  Turkey 


Tripol 


rtpoll  and  Tunis 

MadagaAcar 

Slam 

Cochin  China,  Cambo- 
dia. Tonkin  China 

China  (including  Uong- 
kongand  Macao) 

Japan 

Islands  in  the  Pacific  (ejjcept 

Fiji) 

Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo 

North  and  South  America: 

United  States 

Mexico 

New  Qranada  (United 
States  of  Colombia) 

Venezuela 

Peru 

Bolivia..." 

Chile 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Argentine  Republic 


7b  British  possession/t. 


Dominion  of  Canada 

British  Newfoundland  and 

coast  of  Labrador , 

Channel  Islands,  Guernsey, 

Jersey,  etc 

Gibraltar , 

Malta  and  Gozo , 

Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone 

St.  Helena , 

(Tape  of  Good  Hope 

Mauritius 

Aden 

British  India  (exclusive  of 

Straits    Settlements    and 

Ceylon) , 

Bombay  and  Scinde 

Madras 

Bengal  and  Burma 

Straits  Settlements , 

Ceylon 

Honekong 

Soutn  Australia! 

Bermuda 

British  West  India  islands... 

British  Guiana 

Falkland  Islands 


Tons. 

66,500 

1,428,719 

18,712 

805 

1,810 

18,974 

16.214  I 
9,108  ! 

5,878 


199,440 
56,218 

67.096 
21,179 
180,398 
17,012 
262,831 
690,216 
291,064 
466,  a55 


92,759 

14,843 

104,405 
492,954 
573,017 
8,645 
1,620 
181,197 
42,851 
231,680 


848,562 

704,435 

33,668 

110,459 

274,807 

284,844 

9,712 

34,466 

9.653 

123,226 

66,911 

1,204 


Tbns. 

68,855 

1,466,653 

16. 167 

5 

924 

10,998 

32,306 
7.104 

2,596 
6.672 

80,755 
52,628 

6,158 
26,908 
61,498 


177,881 
722,839 
478,884 
766,782 


78,796 
8,903 

99,014 
689,944 
606,365 

11,250 

2,116 

322,874 

89,663 
233,642 


692,440 
85,289 
63,989 

251,278 

288,065 
80,267 
40,220 
10,650 

148,464 

91,616 

1,491 


Tfms. 

71,163 

1,539,890 

20,687 

1,491 

1,033 

7,839 

32,655 
31,439 

2,011 
4,996 

152,016 
68,111 

5,329 
28,787 
67,055 


1891. 


866,748 
660,636 
274,960 
567,254 


40.239 

13,077 

109.403 
496,441 
676.165 

16,280 

1,861 

253,516 

60.662 
198,682 


708,840 

681,616 

41,820 

29,904 

232.642 

292,406 

26,623 

61,973 

7,864 

126,892 

81,708 

1,486 


Tons. 

78,642 

1.678,036 

18,863 

1,290 

1,522 

8,948 

36,107 
13,010 

4,411 
6,280 

839,417 
105,277 

2,232 
82.667 
48,028 


329.499 
798,822 
228,461 
421,483 


63,296 

16,991 

109.566 
406.996 
420,594 

16,467 

780 

266,496 

31,951 
186,012 


714,688 

636,638 

34.979 

43,071 

205,518 

312,677 

25,194 

93.873 

5,096 

121,561 

46,030 

752 


7bn*. 
98,433 
1,677,436 
19,866 


737 

9,789 

20,265 
11,564 

2,877 
3,060 

227,488 
124,088 

3,257  I 
25,188 
58,049 


237,915 
826,313 
192,324 
666,768 


60,412 

23,916 

126,429  I 
316.915 
868,272 
16,006 
1,684 
265,447 


161,203 


717,265 

617,587 

61,746 

47,933 

203,799 

276,076 

16,229 

67,602 

6.119 

126,782 

65.929 

895 


1893. 


TbiM. 

83,778 

1,432.998 

13,676 

1,082 

1,156 

18,442 

10,315 
23,666 

8.0S2 
1,848 

213,842 
119,139 


27,581 
43, 9S 


27^^518 
756,608 
231,739 
651.196 


72,194 

24,678 

107,492 
288,758 
348,169 

21.813 

1,429 

218,883 

38,879 
160,100 


616,068 

580,700 

63,297 

20,066 

156,786 

257,070 

9,484 

43,227 

9,868 

119,836 

63,631 

727 


Total  exports  of  coal 

Total  exports  of  coke 

Total  exports  of  patent  fuel. . 
Total  coal  shipped  for  steam- 
ers in  foreign  trade 


To  foreign  countrieK 

Russia: 

Northern  ports 

Southern  ports 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Danish  West  India  islands . . . 

Germany 

Holland 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1896. 


I 


Tons. 
31,756,000 
588.000 
729,000 


1899. 


Tons,  Tons. 

31,714,000  !  32,947,000 
700.000  I  676,000 
686,000    637,000 


9,987,000 


9,294,000   9,407,000 


1,737,485 

111,467 

1,936.278 

1,001,314 

1,662.497 

13,483 

3,893,709 

428,027 


1,720,508 

90,753 

1,914,795 

1,099,919 

1,679,024 

12. 183 

4.143,718 

466, 776 


1,784,587 

73,a55 

2,047,872 

1.072,996 

1,691,951 

11,622 

4,622,073 

778,716 


Tons. 
36,364,000 
978,000 
764,000 

10,456,000 


1,966,811 

68; 714 

2,286,558 

1,174,416 

1,879,182 

12,148 

5,042,781 

947,236 


TbfU. 
36,058,000 
770,000 
785,000 

11,264,000 


2,165,268 

89,799 

2.406.621 

1,203,924 

2,045,768 

22,481 

4,711.870 

981,184 


Thns. 
43,106,668 


12,226,801 


3,047,489 
226,785 
2,990,641 
1,874.522 
2,015,090 
8,128 
5,029.130 
1,195,884 


1  There  are  no  coal  reports  recorded  for  any  other  part  of  Australasia. 
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British  coal  jyrodHctian^  price^^  vngegj  and  exports — Continue<L 
EXPORTS  OF  COAL,  CINDER8,  AND  PATENT  PUEL— C^ontinued. 


1896. 


1897. 


Tk*  foreign  comUrie* — Cont'd. 

Dutch  posBcasioiM: 

Java 

Indian  seas 

Dutch  Gniana 

Bcl^um 

France 

Al|?eria 

Portugal 

The  Azores 

Madeira 

Wert  Africa 

Spain 

Canary  Islandfl 

Fernando  Po 

Philippine  and  Lad  rone  is-  I 

landsi 

Spanish  West  India  islands » . . 

Italy 

Aojitrian  territories 

Greece 

Bulgaria 

Roomania 

Eoiopcan  Turkey 

Asiatic  countries: 

Asiatic  Turkey 

Tripoli  and  Tunis 

Haoagascar 

8Iam 

Cochin  China,  Cambo- 
dia, Tonkin  China 

China  (including  Hong- 
kong and  Macao) 

Japan 

IMandsinthe  Pacific  (except 

Fiji) 

Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  . . . 
North  and  South  America: 

rnlt4?d  States 

Mexico 

Nevr  Granada  (United 
States  of  Colombia ) 

Venezuela 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Chile 

Brazil 

Tniguay 

Argentine  Republic 

7b  Britith  poiwstionf. 

Dcnninion  of  Canada 

British  Newfoundland  and 

coast  of  Labrador 

Channel  Islands,  Guernsey, 

Jersey,  etc 

Gibraltar 

Malta  and  Oozo 

Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone 

St.  Helena 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Mauritius 

Aden 

British  India  (exclusive  of 

Straits    Settlements    and 

Ceylon) 

Bombay  and  Scinde 

Madras 

Bengal  and  Burma 

Straits  Settlements 

Ceylon 

Hongkong 

Sooth  Australia* 

Bermuda 

British  West  India  islands . . . 

British  Guiana 

Falkland  Islands 


Tbwr. 

106,612 

24,810 

6,924 

308,859 

5,049,080 

373,706 

544,883 

34,572 

68.356 

174,546 

1.708,772 

302,636 

504 

8,005 

29,676 

4,662,717 

190,812 

320,018 

7,947 

316,606 

887,040 

116,699 

1.659,040 

19,764 

2,192 

2,731 

16,406 

72,207 
28,676 

5,806 
10,230 

197,236 
140,116 

4,704 
22,907 
41,391 


881,681 
888,217 
300,239 
758,710 


12,971 

141,133 
308.356 
442,545 

11.580 

2,060 

237,575 

29,185 
170.026 


784,106 

680,180 

81,462 

22.474 

204.179 

291.278 

56.802 

69,528 

11,629 

121,633 

51,482 


TYms. 

76,616 

19.205 

4,601 

314, 136 

6,067.814 

891.617 

499,259 

28,124 

70.202 

219,582 

1,717,372 

256,902 

8,601 

3,766 

68.404 

4,311,672 

212.224 

285.887 

2,276 

318.764 

364.563 

I 

111.022  , 

1,539.754 

29,679 

802 

5.424 

15.211 

41,968  I 
50,542 

4,354 
5.417 

265,  ,306 
113,069 

12,383 
28,300 
36,674  , 


Tons. 
84,445 
8,182 
3.288 
311.682 
5.222.593 
404,747 
626,434 
.89.599 
68,160 
346.517 
1,746.754 
382,642  , 
466  . 
I 
8,028 
66.352  1 
4,143.939  ' 
240.546  ! 
290,297  I 
7,215  , 
311,. T51 
348,555 

144,356 

1.772.^33 

26,945 

6,826 

2,165 


Tbn*. 
74, 131 


12,3 


47.966 
35.313 


3,126  ; 


138,459 
117,511 

17,900 
20.564 
84,626 


3,041 
382,653 
5.697.292 
479.400 
534.422 
53,893 
94.687 
285,302 
1,776,524 
480,782 
3,293 

5,611 

69,113 

4,834,064 

287,821  I 

302.269 

4,301 

346.692  I 

375,595 

178,760  1 

1,860,723 

35,614  I 

20,8?2 

3.382 

20,391 

71,175 
56,889 

1.329 
2,943 

153,660  , 
132,409 

17.679 
28.112 
22,108 


7b>M. 

76,748 

9,939 

4,251 

831,540 

6,710,113 

498,966 

685,174 

68,282 

98,167 

292,020 

1,407.964 

381,902 

539 

7,213 

45,504 

4,665.166 

248.242 

327.532 

2,215 

230,325 

371,226 

138.690 

1.907,505 

34,573 

16,218 

672 

57,064 

134,625 
65,342 

1,399 
1.441 

109,734 
128,032 

16,«M  ; 

16,918 

27,070 


400,179 
839,143 
294,371 
909,283 


100,881 

13,858 

130,749 
247,361 
389.445 

ll.a58 

8,625 

256,625 

58,969 
161,175 


819,471 
687,197 
102.384 

29.890 
176,645 
283,976 

26,767 

36,807 

7,341 

138.466 

53,208 
484 


314.759  241.082 

1.003,521  '  1,046,075 

306,963  240.494 

886.946  865,345 


108.831 

13.974 

143,565 

271,424 

345.615 

7,928 

30 

396,121 

46.463 

179,831 


542.228 

452.804 

61. 670 

27,754 

99,521 

326,646 

85,580 

5,463 

9,998 

107,996 

41,626 

96 


116,359 

6,300 

146,290 

332. 806 

454. 7W 

9.727 

447 

423,227 

44,701 

111,674 


208,432 

152.88.'S 
39.245 
16,302 

103,  aso 

276,954 
50, 7M 
51,069 
8,192 
140,518 
40,970 
1,731 


817,342  I 
1,010.109 
a56,225 
848,119 


70,849 
11,231 

142, sas 
399.  ea*) 

462.143  I 
23,217  I 
927 

264,186 
28.876  ' 

207,369 


:«y>,843 
:ioi.oi3 

14,109 
20, 721 
75,903 

24ti.970 
77,561 
12,987 
12.  (188 

104.022 
47.228 
1,616 


46,407 


2.450 
741.088 

6.544,998 
887.094 
548,073 
85.528 
106.249 
894.770 

1,005,171 
627,267 


6,235,308 
224,100 
835,594 
1,716 
201,604 
432,863 

128,260 

2.083.683 

39. '272 

23.109 

3,850 


46,554 
62,088 

700 
1,895 

118,421 
28,464 

11,994 

417 
26.816 


283.526 
918,968 
352,970 
988,311 


48,284 

14,166 

141.345 
826. 317 
111,202 

19. 4a5 

3,:^03 

420.  .V)2 

30. 376 
176,397 


411.437 

6.H.S7 

14, 596 

81 ,  WW 

816,  IM 

11,423 

72 

13,945 

67,44i7 

20.6ft4 

1,847 


'These  countries  are  tabulated  as  though  they  still  belonged  to  Spain, for  the  sake  of  uniformity. 
*  There  are  no  coel  reports  recorded  for  any  other  part  of  Australasia. 
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PliYMOUTH. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  are  but  few  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  the  demand  for  and  * 
consumption  of  coal  in  this  district  is  very  large.  Plymouth  and  Dart- 
mouth are  large  bunkering  ports  for  steamers  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade,  while  the  Government  dock-yard  and  naval  station  at  Keyham, 
Devonport,  consume  about  250,000  tons  per  annum.  The  china  clay 
and  mining  industries  of  both  Devon  and  Cornwall  explain  the  large 
importation  of  coal  into  the  ports  of  Exeter,  Kingsbridge,  Teignmouth, 
Fowey,  and  Par.  This  demand  for  coal,  owing  to  the  extension  of 
works  and  growth  of  industry,  must  greatly  increase.  As  to  the  total 
amount  of  coal  imported  and  consumed  in  this  district;  I  am  unable 
to  secure  the  exact  figures,  but  it  is  estimated  by  reliable  parties  to 
exceed  1,000,000  tons  per  annum.  The  records  of  the  London  and 
South  Western  Railway  and  the  Great  Western  Railway  and  the 
returns  of  the  customs  show  that  496,000  tons  were  imported  into  the 
port  of  Plymouth  alone  during  the  year  1899.  Of  tbis  amount,  only 
20,000  tons  were*  anthracite,  the  remaining  476,000  tons  being  bitumi- 
nous.    The  demand  for  anthracite  coal  is  therefore  verj"  small. 

The  coal  imported  into  Devon  and  Cornwall  comes  from  Liverpool, 
South  Wales  ports,  the  Humber,  the  Newcastle  district,  and  Scotland. 
There  is  no  foreign  coal  imported.  The  general  demand,  which  is  fully 
met  by  the  supply,  is  almost  exclusively  for  bitmninous  coal  of  two 
kinds,  which  are  termed  house  and  steam  coal. 

During  the  last  six  months  coal  has  varied  greatly  in  price,  owing, 
it  is  claimed,  to  the  increased  demand  made  by  the  British  Government 
on  the  collieries.  The  present  price  of  house  coal  is  22s.  ($5.34)  per 
ton,  c.  i.  f.,  Plymouth,  and  steam  coal,  from  208.  ($4.86)  to  24s.  16d. 
($5.94)  per  ton,  c.  i.  f.,  Plymouth. 

There  are  no  coal  mines  in  this  district,  and  coal  is  not  exported. 

American  coal  is  unknown  to  the  district,  and  no  efforts  have  been 
made  by  our  merchants  to  introduce  it  into  this  market.  There  are  no 
restrictions  imposed  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  coal  into  this 
country. 

The  transportation  facilities  from  ports  in  the  United  States  to  Ply- 
mouth are  very  limited,  there  being  no  line  of  freight  steamers  trad- 
ing direct.  Many  of  the  passenger  liners  iimning  between  New  York 
and  continental  ports  via  Plymouth  already  secure  their  coal,  for  both 
eastward  and  westward  voyages,  at  New  York.  The  captains  of  these 
liners  have  repeatedly  assured  me  that  the  American  coal  gives  better 
satisfaction  and  is  placed  in  their  bunkers  at  New  York  with  less  delay. 

The  following  are  the  leading  coal  merchants  of  Plymouth:  Messrs. 
Fox,  Sons  &  Co.,  The  Parade;  Messrs.  Bellamy  &  Co.,  Southside 
street;  Messrs.  Emerson  &  Co.,  Barbican;  Messrs.  Harvey  &  Sons, 
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Tamar  Canal,  Devonport;  Messrs.  Friend  &  Co.,  Stonehouse;  Messrs. 
Polkinghorn  &  Co.,  Sutton  Harbour;  Messrs.  Voddon  &  Johns,  Sutton 
Harhour;  Messrs.  Westington  &  Stevens,  Sutton  Harbour;  Messrs. 
Wade  <fe  Son,  Victoria  Chambers. 

Many  of  these  merchants  advise  me  that  they  would  be  pleased  to 
eonmiunicrate  with  the  dealers  in  the  United  States. 

Jos.  G.  Stephens,  Con8ul. 
Plymouth,  March  30,  1900. 


SHEFFIBIiD. 

There  is  a  great  demand  in  this  consular  district  for  coal.  The 
qualities  especially  needed  are  hard,  strong  coal  for  locomotive  work, 
household  coal,  principally  soft  and  free  from  ash,  and  small  coals  for 
boilers.  The  source  of  the  present  supply  is  local.  There  are  pits 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  town;  in  fact,  great  coal  fields  abound  in  the 
district.  Best  silkstone  coal  is  quoted  at  the  pit  mouth  at  from  15s.  6d. 
($3.77)  to  16s.  ($3.89)  per  ton,  while  seconds  make  12s.  6d.  ($3.04)  to  13s. 
($3.16)  i)er  ton;  Barnsley  thick-seam  house  coal  is  quoted  at  15s.  ($3.65) 
for  the  best,  and  13s.  ($3.16)  per  ton  for  good  secondary  sorts;  best 
steam  coal  is  quoted  at  15s.  ($3.65)  to  16s.  ($3.89)  per  ton  at  the  pits, 
and  second  qualities  at  13s.  ($3.16)  per  ton  at  pits  to  14s.  ($3.41)  per 
ton;  best  screened  slack  is  quoted  at  lis.  6d.  ($2.80)  to  12s.  6d.  ($3.04) 
per  ton,  and  good  ordinary  slack  makes  10s.  ($2.43)  to  10s.  6d.  ($2.55) 
per  ton,  and  coking  smudge  realizes  good  but  irregular  prices.  These 
rates  are  considered  high.  The  following  are  the  present  local  prices 
of  merchants,  per  ton  into  cart  to  consumers,  for  the  qualities  and 
district  coals  named:  Hard  picked  branch,  20s.  ($4.86);  picked  best 
Wallsend,  19s.  6d.  ($4.74);  best  Barnsley,  17s.  ($4.14);  best  lowstubbin, 
15s.  6d.  ($3.77);  cobble  nuts,  15s.  ($3.65);  screened  nuts,  15s.  ($3.65); 
and  conmion  coal,  14s.  ($3.41).  On  July  1  next  there  will  probably 
be  an  increase  in  prices. 

Much  coal  is  exported,  but  local  statistics  showing  the  tonnage  can 
not  be  given.  Scarcity  of  supply  can  not  be  said  to  exist,  but  there 
is  no  surplus.  The  output  of  coal  from  mines  in  Yorkshire  for  the 
year  1899  amounted  to  26,904,465  tons. 

United  States  coal  is  not  used,  but  merchants  are  willing  to  buy  it 
at  a  profit.  There  are  no  tariff  or  similar  restrictions  upon  importa- 
tions, and  transportation  facilities  by  mil  and  canal  are  good,  the 
shipping  points  being  chiefly  Liverpool,  Manchester  via  the  ship  canal, 
and  Hull.  It  is  suggested  that  samples  of  American  coal  with  prices 
be  sent  to  Messrs.  M.  C.  Burnby  &  Son,  coal  factors  and  expoi*ters, 
Park  Station,  SheflSeld,  and  to  Messrs.  H.  A.  Longbotham  &  Co.,  coal, 
coke,  and  iron  merchants.  High  street,  SheflSeld. 

James  Johnston,  Consvl. 

Sheffield,  June  S,  1900, 
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SOUTHAMPTON. 

The  amount  of  coal  coining  to  this  port  is  about  350,000  tons  per 
year,  of  which  some  280,000  tons  come  b}'^  sea  and  70,000  by  rail. 
Practically  all  this  coal  comes  from  Wales;  none  from  America.  The 
cost  of  freight  from  Wales  averages  about  4s.  (96  cents)  per  ton. 
Last  year,  1899,  the  prices  here  ranged  from  26s.  ($6.32)  to  36s. 
($8.75)  per  ton.  This  is  for  bituminous  coal,  which  is  used  for  steam 
and  house  purposes. 

There  are  no  large  manufactories  here,  and  the  bulk  of  the  coal  is 
for  steamei's,  the  balance  for  house  purposes,  with  a  very  small  per 
cent  for  manufactories. 

While  coal  reached  a  high  figure  last  year,  steamship  companies 
purchasing  large  lots  under  yearly  contracts  bought  at  15  and  16s. 
($3.65  to  $3.79)  per  ton.  In  the  consumption  of  coal  on  steamers,  the 
Welsh  coal  produces  about  two  revolutions  per  minute  more  than  the 
American  coal. 

In  view  of  the  prices  at  which  steamship  companies  secure  coal,  the 
lack  of  manufactories  at  this  point,  and  the  superiority  claimed  for  the 
Welsh  coal  in  power-producing  quality,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  very  profit- 
able market  would  be  found  here  for  coal  for  steam  purposes. 

The  indications  are  that  coal  for  house  use  will  average  308.  ($7.30) 
per  ton  the  coming  year.  Not  less  than  100,000  tons  are  used  here 
annually.  This  coal  is  sold  in  sacks  containing  100  or  200  pounds  each. 
Less  is  used  here  by  a  family  than  would  be  used  in  the  United  States. 
The  coal  appears  to  me  to  be  a  trifle  softer;  it  burns  with  little  or  no 
waste;  leaves  comparatively  no  "clinkers"  and  very  little  ashes.  It 
does  not  seem  to  produce  the  heat  of  American  coal.  It  should  be 
remembered,  in  regard  to  the  consumption  of  coal  here  per  family  as 
compared  with  the  United  States,  that  all  fires  are  grate  fires,  and 
rooms  are  considered  heated  when  at  a  temperature  of  60^. 

Coal  in  Wales  can  not  be  produced  as  cheaply  as  in  the  United 
States.  The  veins  are  not  so  easy  of  access  and  when  reached  are  but 
3  and  4  feet  in  thickness,  so  that  the  cost  of  mining  alone  is  $1.50  to 
$1.75  per  ton. 

In  my  opinion,  coal  for  house  purposes  could  be  sent  here  from  the 
United  States  at  a  profit.  There  are  no  tariffs  or  restrictions  placed 
on  imported  coal. 

There  are  no  coal  mines  in  this  section,  the  nearest  coal  fields  being 
Wales;  coal  comes  here  for  steamer  and  domestic  purposes,  and  prac- 
tically none  is  exported. 

In  this  report,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  ton  of  coal 
is  estimated  at  2,240  pounds,  20  hundredweight  of  112  pounds  each. 

John  E.  Hopley,  Consul. 

Southampton,  April  ^,  1900, 
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TUlS^STAIili. 

This  is  a  very  large  coal-producingas  well  as  coal-consuming  district. 

In  1870,  there  were  108 collieries,  producing  3,873,562  tons.  In  1880, 
the  number  had  increased  to  144  collieries,  producing  4,083,290  tons. 
In  1887,  the  demand  had  increased  the  output  to  4,679,000  tons,  but 
competition  made  the  average  price  per  ton  only  6s.  9d.  or  $1.64.  In 
1894,  a  further  increased  output  was  reported  which  brought  the  total 
up  to  4,954,341  tons  for  the  year.  The  returns  for  the  calendar  year 
just  ended  show  the  output  to  be  5,311,000  tons.  Of  this  output, 
approximately  two-thirds  is  consumed  in  the  district  among  the  pottery 
manufacturers  and  householders;  the  remainder  is  exported  to  other 
parts  of  England  over  the  London  and  Northwestern,  Great  Northern, 
and  North  Staffordshire  railways,  or  by  the  canal  owned  by  the  latter 
road  to  prevent  competition.  Small  canal  lx)ats  carrying  about  20 
tons  are  used.  The  coal  can  be  carried  to  all  the  principal  ports  and 
centers  of  England  by  connecting  canals. 

No  anthracite  coal  is  used,  so  far  as  I  have  }>een  able  to  find.  Few 
even  of  the  well-informed  have  ever  seen  it. 

The  whole  of  the  coal  consumed  is  bituminous,  and  the  prices  it  com- 
mands are  as  follows:  For  manufacturing  purposes — Slack,  8s.  or  $1.95 
per  ton;  inferior  coal,  lis.  6d.  or  $2.80  per  ton;  best  coal,  ISs.  or  $3.16 
per  ton.  For  household  purposes — Slack,  lis.  8d.  or  $2.84  per  ton; 
inferior  coal,  16s.  or  $3.89  per  ton;  best  coal,  16s.  lOd.  or  $4.09  per  ton. 

A  rise  of  2s.  or  49  cents  per  ton  for  manufacturing  coal  is  antici- 
pated in  a  few  days. 

The  prices  quoted  do  not  include  delivery;  for  this,  an  addition  of 
from  6d.  (12  cents)  to  3s.  (73  cents)  per  ton  is  made^  depending  on  dis- 
tance within  a  25-mile  mdius. 

The  natural  route  for  shipments  from  the  United  States  to  outlying 
parts  of  this  district  would  be  to  Liverpool  or  Runcorn  by  ship,  and 
thence  by  c^nal. 

Wm.  Harrison  Bradley,  Consul. 

TuNSTALL,  April  12,  1900. 


IRELAND. 
BELFAST. 


Belfast  being  a  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  center,  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  is  very  large,  and  the  home  production  being  exceed- 
ingly limited,  the  demands  of  the  diilerent  manufacturing  industries 
are  supplied  almost  entirely  by  importations.  The  total  consumption 
in  this  city  during  the  year  1899  was  1,201,764  tons,  and  in  the  year 
1898,  1,166,577  tons,  showing  an  increase  of  35,187  tons.     The  coals 
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used  are  Welsh,  Scottish  steam,  and  English.  For  steam  purposes, 
the  Welsh  coal  is  principally  used,  being  considered  the  best.  The 
country  merchants  and  smaller  merchants  of  Belfast  use  Scotch  coal, 
and  the  better  class  of  population  and  larger  merchants  use  English 
coal.  The  Welsh  coal  at  present  commands  $4.86  per  ton;  Scotch 
steam,  $3.77  per  ton;  English,  $4.74  per  ton,  although  the  latter  was 
very  much  higher  during  the  past  winter,  commanding  as  much  as  $6.80 
per  ton.  The  English  coal  is  principally  shipped  from  Liverpool,  the 
Welsh  coal  from  Cardiff,  and  the  Scotch  coal  from  the  collieries  in  and 
around  Ayrshire. 

American  coal  is  not  sold  in  this  market.  Irish  coal  comes  from 
what  is  known  as  the  Dungannon  district.  It  is  considered  of  a  very 
poor  quality  and  the  output  is  very  small.  The  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dungannon  district  use  English  and 
Scotch  coal  in  preference. 

There  are  no  tariff  restrictions  on  coal,  although  there  are  harbor 
dues  of  3  cents  per  ton  on  imported  coals. 

The  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  coal  between  this  port  and 
the  United  States  are  fairly  good.  Tramp  steamers  frequently  call 
here,  and  besides  there  are  two  regular  lines,  the  Lord  line  plying 
between  Belfast  and  Newport  News  and  Baltimore,  and  the  Head  line 
running  to  New  Orleans. 

I  am  advised  by  those  engaged  in  the  trade  that  a  considerable  rise 
in  the  price  of  coal  may  be  expected  within  the  next  month.  There 
will  be  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  the  wages  of  the  Welsh  colliers, 
and  at  the  end  of  this  year  about  15  per  cent  advance  will  be  made  to 
those  of  the  midlands.  It  is  estimated  that  the  coal  that  used  to  cost 
about  $2.12  per  ton  at  the  pits  will  now  cost  about  $3.40,  and  the  indi- 
cations are  that  for  household  use  especially,  the  price  will  be  greatly 
advanced. 

There  is  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  coal,  and  it  appeal's  that 
the  collieries  have  reached  their  limit  of  production.  The  South  Afri- 
can war,  which  has  greatly  increased  the  demands  of  the  English  Admi- 
ralty, has  reduced  the  amount  of  coal  for  export  in  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  advanced  the  price.  The  result  will  be  that  buyers  must  look 
to  other  markets  for  their  supply.  If  American  coal  producers  can 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  make  known  to  foreign  con- 
sumers and  dealers  the  fine  quality  of  our  coal,  it  would  not  seem  diflS- 
cult  to  find  a  steady  market  for  the  American  product,  provided  the 
cost  of  transportation  could  be  reduced  so  as  to  make  it  profitable  to 
engage  in  its  export 

William  W.  Touvelle, 

Belfast,  Mwy  9,  1900. 
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COKK   (QUEENSTOWN.) 

There  are  about  375,000  tons  imported  yearly,  mostly  English  coal, 
with  some  Scotch.  No  American  coal  has  been  imported  here.  The 
principal  imports  are  for  house  use,  also  a  considerable  quantity  for 
steaming  purposes.  No  anthracite  is  used  here.  The  best  qualities 
of  English  coal,  from  Lancashire,  Staffordshire,  and  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel ports,  cost  at  present  £1  ($4.86)  per  ton  f .  o.  b. ;  steam  coal,  2s.  (48 
cent^)  per  ton  less.  The  poorer  quality  of  English  and  all  Scotch  cost 
15s.  ($3.64)  per  ton.  To  the  above  prices  must  be  added  freight,  say 
5s.  ($1.21)  per  ton,  making  the  cost  to  the  merchant  from  20  to  25s. 
($4.86  to  $6.07)  per  ton  in  Cork.  There  are  also  harbor  dues  of  1  penny 
3  farthings  per  ton,  but  no  duty  on  foreign  coal. 

Two  of  the  largest  importers  are  Abraham  Sutton,  Lapps  quay,  and 

J.  A.  Harley  &  Co.,  Patricks  quay,  Cork. 

Daniel.  Swiney,  Consul, 
Cork,  March  30^  1900, 


DUBIiEN". 

The  amount  of  coal  used  at  this  port  and  vicinity  is  about  1,000,000 
tons  per  annum,*  all  of  which  is  imported  from  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales.  No  coal  to  any  extent  is  mined  or  shipped  from  this  district, 
although  there  are  mines  in  county  Kilkenny  which  produce  a  good 
anthracite.  The  quantity  consumed  is  small  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  as  the  poorer  people  use  peat  or  turf.  As  the  temperature 
is  never  extremely  cold,  very  few  houses  have  heating  arrangements 
other  than  grate  fii'es,  which  are  lighted  only  during  the  colder  weather. 
Gas  is  also  used  as  a  fuel  to  some  extent  both  for  heating  and  cooking, 
ttie  price  being  85  cents  a  thousand  feet. 

The  kinds  of  coal  used  here  are  bituminous  for  house,  steam,  and 
gas  purposes,  and  a  small  amount  of  anthracite  for  malting.  No 
American  coal  is  used. 

In  ordinary  times,  house  coal  retails  at  from  $3.65  to  $4.87  a  ton. 
(A  ton  here  is  always  a  long  ton  of  2,240  pounds.)  At  present  the 
price  is  from  $5.60  to  $6.33  per  ton,  according  to  quality.  Steam  coal 
is  ordinarily  sold  at  from  $4.38  to  $5.60  per  ton,  and  is  about  the  same 
price  now;  anthracite,  $5.47. 

It  is  customary  for  the  larger  dealers  and  consumers  to  make 
contracts  for  a  year  ahead,  lower  prices  being  quoted  where  large 
quantities  are  concerned.  One  large  consumer,  whose  contract  last 
year  was  $3.71  a  ton  delivered  in  Dublin,  has  recently  contracted  for 
some  time  ahead,  paying  $4.25  a  ton  delivered  in  Dublin.  Another 
large  consumer,  whose  contract  \s  still  running  at  $2.92  a  ton  delivered, 
is  open  to  make  contract  for  the  coming  year. 
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It  in  intimated  that  some  of  the  large  dealers  have  interests  in  the 
English  coal  mines  and  could  not  be  induced  to  take  up  any  other 
coal.  There  are  dealers  as  well  as  consumers  whose  onlj'^  interest  is  to 
buy  good  coal  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  who  would  be  open  to  nego- 
tiations for  American  coal. 

One  drawback  to  the  introduction  of  American  coal  is  the  limited 
harbor  facilities  for  landing  and  storing.  Only  two  or  three  con- 
sumers are  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  handle  cargoes  of  from  3,000  to 
4,000  tons.  For  that  reason,  nearly  all  the  coal  is  brought  in  small 
vessels  canying  from  300  to  700  tons.  Some  dealers  own  their  own 
fleet  of  vessels,  which  ply  between  Dublin  and  the  coal  ports,  bringing 
small  cargoes,  but  delivering  regularly  as  consumed  or  sold. 

There  is  no  duty  on  coal  imported. 

The  facilities  for  handling  coal,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  are 
very  cinide,  manual  labor  being  often  used  in  place  of  machinery. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  people  in  the  trade  that  while  the  demand 
for  house  purposes  will  decline,  as  is  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
the  prices  will  not  be  lowered  before  next  spring. 

To  introduce  American  coal,  it  would  be  best  for  the  exporter  to 
send  an  expert  salesman  here  prepared  to  give  prices  in  pounds  ster- 
ling, delivered  in  Dublin.  If  such  agent  would  consult  the  consul, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  with  patience  and  prompt  fulfillment  of  prom- 
ises, a  large  market  could  be  established. 

Joshua  Wilbour,  Consvl, 

Dublin,  April  30, 1900. 


SUPPLEMENTAL, 

In  addition  to  my  previous  report,  I  would  say  it  Ls  reported  that 
the  Alliance  and  Dublin  Consumers'  Gas  Company,  Limited,  of  this 
city,  whose  three  contracts  for  coal,  expiring  in  August  and  October 
next,  which  were  at  the  rate  of  12s.  6d.  ($3.04)  and  12s.  7id.  ($3.07), 
respectively,  per  ton,  c.  i.  f.,  has  renewed  same  for  twelve  months,  the 
August  at  22s.  3d.  ($5. 39)  and  22s.  ($5.35)  per  ton,  and  October  at  21s.  6d. 
($5.23). 

It  is  estimated  that  this  advance  in  the  price  of  coal  increases  the 
cost  of  production  of  gas  Is.  (24  cents)  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 

Board  of  Trade  official  returns  show  that  10,500,000  tons  of  coal 
were  consumed  by  railway  locomotives  the  past  year.  As  this  fuel  has 
advanced  fully  8s.  ($1.94)  per  ton  within  the  pa^ttwo  years,  the  increased 
cost  to  the  railways  in  this  respect  will  be  for  this  year  £4,200,000 
($20,439,300). 

Joshua  Wilbour,  Oonml, 

Dublin,  Jane  26,  1900, 
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SCOTLAHD. 
I>inST>EE. 

The  coal  used  in  this  district  is  almost  wholly  obtained  from  the 
county  of  Fife,  which  is  separated  from  Dundee  by  the  river  Tay,  the 
pits  being  situated  from  20  to  40  miles  from  the  city.  There  is  an 
abundant  supply,  and  new  pits  are  being  frequently  opened.  A  smaller 
proportion  is  drawn  from  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  district, 
and  a  still  smaller  quantity  from  the  English  mines.  The  consump- 
tion of  the  latter  coal  in  this  district  has  been  faUing  for  some  years, 
as  consiuners  seem  to  have  overcome  a  prejudice  which  existed  against 
Scotch  coal  and  are  now  using  it  in  larger  quantities,  both  in  steam 
raising  and  for  household  purposes.  At  present,  prices  are  very  much 
inflated  for  some  reason  which  is  diflicult  of  explanation,  but  prob- 
ably one  cause  is  an  insuflBciency  of  labor  in  the  transportation  division 
of  the  industry,  as  it  is  understood  that  large  quantities  of  coal  are 
lying  at  the  pit  heads  awaiting  removal.  It  is  fully  expected  in  the 
trade  that  these  high  prices  will  be  maintained  for  some  considerable 
time — all  the  present  year,  at  any  I'ate. 

I  have  obtained  and  send  herewith  a  price  list  giving  the  prices  at 
the  pit  head  of  coal  extracted  by  the  Lochgelly  Iron  and  Coal  Company, 
Limited,  and  the  Fife  Coal  Company,  Limited,  both  large  colliery  com- 
panies in  the  county  of  Fife;  also  the  price  list  of  the  Cadzow  Coal 
Company,  Limited,  Glasgow.  To  these  prices  must  be  added  the  cost 
of  carriage  to  this  district,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Fife  colliers,  is  4s.  2d. 
($1.01)  per  ton,  and  for  Glasgow  5s.  2d.  ($1.25)  per  ton,  delivered  at 
the  place  of  consumption. 

As  to  quality,  these  coals  are  analogous  to  those  of  Pennsylvania  and 
western  Maryland,  but  contain  rather  more  bitumen,  are  more  easily 
lighted,  and  somewhat  freer  burning. 

The  local  dealei*s  here  express  a  decided  doubt  as  to  whether  thei'e 
is,  under  present  circumstances,  a  profitable  demand  for  American  coal 
in  this  market,  but  of  that  American  shippers  can  judge,  now  that  the 
figures  are  in  their  hands.  There  is  no  anthracite  coal  mined  in  this 
country. 

John  C.  Higoins,  Conmd. 

Dundee,  April  10^  1900. 
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Price  lists  (per  ton)  of  the  tvx)  largest  coal  companies  in  Fife;  also  of  a  west  amntrt/  coal 

company, 

LOCHGELLY  IRON  AND  COAL  COMPANY.  LIMITED,  FIFE. 


Name  of  coal. 

English 
value. 

United  States 
equivalent 

Great  sDlint......  •.•••«<•■< 

a. 
14 
14 
12 
12 
13 
12 
12 
11 
11 
11 
10 
10 
7 
6 

d. 
6 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
3 
S 
0 
S 
0 
9 
» 

?3  52 

Splint  nooflehold 

3.40 

Diamond  household 

3.04 

Mynheer 

3.04 

M  vnheer  Hpecial 

8.16 

Splint  chews ; 

2,92 

Household  chews 

2.92 

Household,  for  ba^iglng 

2.73 

Five- feet  coal 

2.78 

Steam  coal 

2.67 

Washed  nuts..... 

2.49 

Chirls 

2.43 

Small  coal 

1.88 

Washed  l)ean« 

1.64 

FIFE  COAL  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  LEVEN,  FIFE. 
[Kelty.  Hill  of  Beath,  and  Dalbeath.] 


Altken  Wallsend  household  coal  (single  screened) 

Aitken  Hartley  household  coal 

Aitken  chirls 

Aitken  treble  nuts 

Dunfermline  splint: 

Double  screened 

Single  screened 

Dunfermline  bagging  coal 

Dunfermline  spunt  cnirls 

Dunfermline  splint  nuts 

Jewel  chirls 

Steam  chirls 

Steam  nuts 

Bank  splint  and  Lochgelly  splint 

Jewel  household  coal 

Steam  chew  coal: 

Screened 

Double  screened 

Steam  small  coal 

Screened  single  nuts 

LumphiruinM. 

Parrot  or  cannel  coal 

Dunfermline  splint 

Dunfermline  extra  screened 

Dunfermline  ehirl  coal 

Mynheer  household  coal 

Common  household  coal 

Five-feet  coal 

Lochgelly  splint  great  coal 

Lochgelly  splint  chew  coal 

Steam  coal 

Jumbo  nut  coal 

Treble  nut  coal 


17    6 

4.25 

15    0 

8.65 

14    0 

8.40 

13    6 

8.28 

18    0 

4.88 

17    0 

4.13 

16    6 

4.01 

15    0 

8.65 

13    0 

8.16 

13    0 

8.16 

12    6 

3.01 

12    0 

2.92 

14    6 

3.52 

14    6 

8.52 

13    0 

8.16 

13    6 

3.28 

9    3 

2.'& 

9    3 

2.25 

15    0 

8.65 

17    0 

4.13 

18    0 

4.38 

15    0 

8.^ 

15    0 

8.65 

14    3 

8.46 

14    6 

8.52 

18    6 

4.50 

M    6 

8.52 

13    6 

a  28 

12    6 

3.04 

12    3 

2.96 

CADZOW  COAL  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  GLASGOW. 
[At  pit] 


Picked  best  ell  coal 

Picked  oak  coal 

PickiKl  jewel  coal.. 

Sniintpugs 

Nuts 

Ell  dross 

Oak  dross 

Jewel  dross 

Splint  dross 


a40 
8.40 
8.04 
8.04 
2.06 
1.88 
L88 
L70 
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DXTN^FERMLilNE. 

Coal  mining  is  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  this  section  of  Scot- 
land, and  has  been  developed  to  a  remarkable  extent  in  recent  years. 

Many  new  pits  have  been  smik  in  the  county  of  Fife  within  the 
past  few  years,  and  should  the  present  demand  continue,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  many  more  will  be  opened  soon  in  the  vast  undeveloped  coal 
fields  lying  between  Dunfermline  and  Leven. 

Coal  mining  in  this  consular  district  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
county  of  Fife,  the  counties  of  Clackmannan  and  Kinross  yielding 
comparatively  little,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  statistics: 

Output  in  1897  of—  Tom. 

Fife  mines 4,077,818 

Clackmannan  mines 341, 798 

Kinross  mines 1, 460 

Total  output  of  district 4, 421 ,  076 

Output  in  1898  of— 

Fife  mines 4 ,  44 7, 569 

Clackmannan  minen 345, 632 

Kinroes  mines 1, 265 

Total  output  of  district 4,  794, 466 

Output  in  1899  of— 

Fife  mines 4, 927, 489 

Clackmannan  mines 366, 697 

Kinross  mines 1, 600 

Total  output  of  district 5,  295,  786 

The  entire  output  of  coal  in  Scotland  in  18i)8  was  30,237,295  tons, 
and  in  1899,  31,142,612  tons,  an  increase  of  905,317  tons. 

The  total  coal  exports  from  Scotland  in  181>8  were  9,087,449  tons, 
and  in  1899,  8,982,700  tons,  a  decrease  of  704,749  tons. 

The  exports  from  Fife  ports  in  1898  were  2,483,129  tons,  and  in  1899 
2,500,455  tons,  an  increase  of  17,316  tons. 

The  prices  of  coal  per  ton  at  pits  for  industrial  pui-poses  ranged  in 
1897  from  2s.  (50  cents)  to  5s.  6d.  ($1.30);  1898,  from  3s.  6d.  (85  cents) 
to  78.  ($1.70);  1899,  from  4s.  (97  cents)  to  8s.  6d.  ($2.07).  Present 
prices  from  4s.  6d.  ($1.10)  to  9s.  ($2.19). 

The  cheapest  of  these  grades,  however,  are  practically  coal  refuse. 

The  export  prices  of  coal  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  at  shipping  ports  in  Fife 
district  ranged  in  1897  from  6s.  9d.  ($1.64)  to  9s.  ($2.19);  1898,  from 
78.  6d,  ($1.83)  to  10s.  6d.  (2.56);  1899,  from  8s.  ($1.95)  to  lis.  6d. 
($2.80).  Present  prices,  from  8s.  6d.  ($2.07)  to  12s.  6d.  ($3.04),  are 
well  maintained. 

A  better  quality  than  above,  for  home  consumption,  sold  per  ton  at 
pits  in  1897  at  7s.  6d.  ($1.83)  to  9s.  6d.  ($2.31);  1898  at  8s.  6d.  ($2.07) 
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to  lOs.  ($2.43);  1899  at  9s.  ($2.19)  to  13s.  ($3.10).    Present  prices,  from 
9s.  6d.  ($2.31)  to  13s.  6d.  ($3.29)  per  tou,  are  firm. 

The  steady  and  marked  advance  in  prices  of  coal  here  since  1897 
arises  chiefly  from  the  following  causes: 

The  enormous  consumption  of  iron,  which  has  always  practically 
controlled  the  Scotch  coal  market. 

The  general  industrial  prosperity,  owing  to  the  unusual  activity  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industries,  which  have  been  greatly  stimulated  by 
the  increased  demands  of  the  shipbuilding  trade. 

The  heavy  demands  for  coal  by  Government  transports  to  South 
Africa  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  South  African  Republics. 

The  valuable  Government  contracts,  secured  by  manufacturers  and 
dealers  to  furnish  supplies  for  the  British  armies  engaged  in  the  South 
African  war. 

The  coal  crisis  in  Russia  and  the  increased  demand  in  other  conti- 
nental countries,  the  result  of  strikes. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  say  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  coal 
exported  from  Fife  goes  to  Baltic  seaports,  which  are  closed  from  the 
beginning  of  December  till  the  1st  of  April. 

During  the  open  season  of  the  Baltic,  there  is  a  rush  of  boat^  for 
coal  to  the  harbors  along  the  Forth,  in  this  consular  district. 

The  coal  traflic  between  the  mines  and  shipping  ports  was  so  great 
during  the  past  year  that  the  railway  companies  were  at  times  unable 
to  cope  with  it,  owing  to  the  lack  of  engines  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  coal  trucks,  causing  delay  in  the  loading  of  vessels  and  thus  reduc- 
ing the  possible  export  trade  for  the  season. 

J.  N.  McCuNN,  OmmiL 

Dunfermline,  Ajyril  IS.  1900, 


SIPPLEMENTAL. 

Consul  McCimn  sends  from  Dunfermline,  June  1, 1900,  the  following 
clipping  from  the  Scotsman  of  even  date: 

The  enhance<l  price  of  coal  in  thin  country  is  undoubtedly  affording  an  opening  to 
the  Americans  to  tap  some  of  the  foreign  markets.  How  long  North  American 
bituminous  coal  can  be  exported  to  France  and  Russia  at  a  profit  depends  a  good 
deal  upon  the  tendency  of  pritn^s  in  this  country.  High  freights  have  made  the 
experiment  a  little  difficult,  but  freights  may  possibly  rule  lower  after  the  strain  of 
the  South  African  war  has  passe<l  away.  But  the  fact  remains  that,  in  spite  of  di^ 
advantages  as  to  freight  and  distance,  the  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Railway 
Company  have  contracteii  for  a  delivery  of  close  upon  50,000  tons  of  coal  with  the 
North  American  New  River  Coal  C/ompany.  The  fuel,  which  is  for  use  on  the  railway, 
is  soft  bituminous  steam  coal  of  a  quality  e(|ual  to  the  lower  grades  of  Welsh  coal, 
and  it  is  delivere<l  to  the  company  at  MarwMlles  for  28s.  ($6.80)  a  ton.  Some  French 
manufacturers  are  also  going  to  give  the  ct)al  a  trial,  and  it  is  calculated  that  during 
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the  present  year,  probably  not  much  short  of  200,000  tons  of  the  American  coal  will 
be  delivered  in  France.  Shipments  of  about  60,000  tons  a  month,  l)eginning  in 
June,  are  to  be  made  to  Germany  and  Belgium,  and  the  Russian  Government  has 
given  an  order  for  a  considerable  quantity  for  use  on  the  State  railways.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  watch  to  what  extent  the  trade  will  go.  A  fall  in  prices  in  the  British 
market  would  seriously  jeopardize  the  American  cx)mpetition,  owing  to  the  heavy 
charges  for  freight. 


EDiinjiTRon. 

Apart  from  the  small  quantity  of  cannel  coal  used  in  gas  works, 
prat^ticall y  all  of  the  coal  consumed  in  this  part  of  Scotland  is  bitumi- 
nous. The  only  coal  in  the  market  here  is  that  from  the  Scotch 
mines,  except  occasional  shipments  from  the  Tyne  and  from  Wales, 
the  superior  quality  of  these  coals  creating  a  modei*ate  demand  despite 
the  higher  price  on  account  of  the  cost  of  transportation. 

In  the  trades,  Scotch  coals  are  known  as  household,  steam,  anthra- 
cite or  smokeless,  and  cannel.  The  so-called  anthracite — of  which 
only  207,240  tons  were  produced  in  1898 — is  a  hard  coal,  but  bitumi- 
nous and  used  chiefly  in  breweries  and  other  establishments  where 
a  slow-burning  and  smokeless  coal  is  required.  Household  is 
the  best  quality  of  coal  produced,  and  is  mted  in  the  market 
according  to  convenience  of  size,  cleanness,  etc.  Of  ste^m  coal,  there 
are  two  grades — unscreened  (the  coal  as  it  is  taken  from  the  pit)  and 
screened,  the  latter  being  divided  into  ''  nut,"  '* beans,"  ''peas,"  and 
"duff."  The  sizes  indicated  by  these  terms  mnge  from  the  largest 
down  to  the  dross. 

Official  statistics  of  coal  production  and  exports  in  1899  have  not  yet 
been  issued  by  the  home  office.  In  1898,  the  total  output  of  coal  in 
Scotland  was  30,237,295  tons,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of 
1,154,299  tons.  The  output  of  the  east  coast,  by  counties,  was  as 
follows: 

Tons. 

Fife 4,447,569 

Edinburgh 1,244,747 

Haddington 410,740 

Linlithgow 910, 331 

Clackmannan 345, 632 

East  Stirling I,2a3,542 

Total 8,642,561 

The  production  of  the  east  coavst  in  1897  was  8,092,885  tons.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  official  figures,  when  published,  will  show  an 
output  last  year  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  1898.  The  growth  of 
the  coal  industry  has  been  constant  for  several  years. 

It  is  said  by  mine  owners  and  coal  dealers  that  the  present  prices  of 
coal  are  unprecedented  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  The  rise 
began  in  October,  1899.     At  first  the  upward  movement  was  gittdual. 
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High  figures  were  reached  about  the  middle  of  Decembt»r,  and  since 
that  time,  there  has  been  some  advance  in  steam  and  household  coals. 
Taking  the  average  prices  at  the  pit,  steam  coal  is  now  about  45  per 
cent  higher,  and  household  coal,  cannel,  and  smokeless  coals  from  25 
to  33  per  cent  higher,  than  they  were  last  summer.  Steam  coal, 
unscreened,  varies  from  $1.70  to  $2.43  per  ton,  according  to  quality. 
For  the  screened  coal  the  quotations  at  this  time  are,  "nut,"  $2.92; 
"beans,"  $2.67;  "peas,"  $2.43;  "duff,"  $1.70.  Household  coal  is 
from  $3.16  to  $4.25  at  the  pit,  the  average  being  about  $3.65;  cannel 
is  $6.08  and  anthracite  or  smokeless  $3.65.  In  August,  1899,  the  finest 
steam  coal  (nut)  was  $2.19  at  the  pit;  household,  $2.79;  cannel,  $4.38, 
and  smokeless,  $2.43. 

If  all  grades  be  taken  into  account,  the  average  price  of  coal,  deliv- 
ered in  the  yards  of  dealers  in  Eidinburgh  and  Leith,  or  on  the  wharf 
at  any  shipping  point  on  this  coast,  is  about  50  per  cent  higher  than 
at  the  pit's  mouth. 

The  current  retail  prices  of  good  household  coal  (ton  lots)  in  this 
city  are  from  $5.35  to  $6.08  per  ton. 

Leading  men  in  the  trade  confess  themselves  at  a  loss  to  imderstand 
fully  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  extraordinary  rise  in  the  coal  market, 
the  more  so  because  production  has  not  been  falling  off,  but  increas- 
ing. They  say  tht^t  it  is  due  obviously,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  indus- 
trial activity  in  Great  Britain,  and  secondly,  to  the  remarkable 
demand  from  the  (Continent,  especially  from  Russia.  No  explanation 
of  this  continental  demand  is  offered,  except  the  general  one  that  the 
industries  are  everywhere  active,  though  some  exporters  do  not  think 
that  this  accounts  for  the  heavy  supplies  of  coal  going  to  Russia. 

The  course  of  the  export  trade  in  coal  from  the  east  of  Scotland  is 
shown  by  the  following  statistics  of  shipments  from  Firth  of  Forth 
ports: 

Tons. 

1897 4,823,746 

1898 5,489,380 

1899 5,416,731 

1899  (first 3  months) 990,949 

1900  (firsts months) 1,479,363 

Prices  of  coal  exported  vary  somewhat  at  the  different  shipping 
points-  on  the  Forth.  The  average  prices,  f.  o.  b.,  are:  Steam  coal, 
$3.28  to  $3.65  per  ton;  ell  coal,  $3.52  to  $3.65,  according  to  quality; 
splint  coal,  $3.40  to  $3.52;  main  coal,  $3.34  to  $3.40. 

Scotch  coal  goes  largely  to  Baltic  and  North  Sea  ports.  During  the 
past  year,  shipments  to  Brazil  have  considerably  increased.  The  coast- 
wise trade  is  a  very  small  item.  In  1898,  only  254,444  tons  went 
coastwise. 
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The  vast  bulk  of  the  coal  exported  goes  in  steamers.     The  rates  at 
this  time  from  Forth  ports  are  here  given,  approximately: 


Danish  ports |1. 94 

Veile 1.82 

Koisoer  and  Aalborg 1. 70 

Copenha«i;en 1.64 

Kiel 1.70 

Lubeck 1.76 

Neostadt  and  Roetock 1 .  88 

Swinemunde 1.61 

Stettin 1.73 

Fairwat^r 1 .  70 

Memel 1.82 

libau 1.82 

Riga 1.82 

Barcelona 2.92 

Venice 3. 40 

Alexandria 2.92 

Rio  Janeiro 4. 38 

Seville... 1.94 

London 1. 09 

TrouviUe 1.70 

StServan 1.70 

StBrieux 1.70 


Pemau |1. 82 

Helsinborg  and  Malmo 1.46 

Hamaes 1. 88 

Norrkoping 1. 94 

Stock  holm 1 .  88 

Lulea 1. 94 

Christiania 1. 70 

Drontheim 1. 76 

North  Norway 1. 64 

Helsingfors 1. 88 

Koenigsberg 2. 19 

Cronstadt 1. 94 

Algiers 2.37 

Valencia 2. 43 

Trieste 3. 40 

River  Plate 3. 89 

Bayonne 1. 33 

Honfleur 1. 58 

Gliickstadt 1.64 

Hamburg 1.33 

Dieppe 1. 46 

Rotterdam 1.46 


The  (lock  rate  on  coal  at  the  port  of  Leith  (outward  or  inward)  is  2 
cents  per  ton. 

I  believe  that  no  coal  from  the  United  States  has  yet  come  to  this 
coast,  and  therefore  no  ocean  freight  rates  from  any  American  port 
can  be  quoted  by  shipping  agents  here.  Dealers  have  considered  the 
probability  of  American  bituminous  coal  being  offered  in  this  market 
if  the  present  high  prices  should  continue.  It  is  not  thought  that 
anthracite  could  gain  a  considerable  market  at  whatever  price  offered, 
inasmuch  as  houses  are  almost  universally  heated  by  grates  in  which 
only  soft  coal  is  used. 

East  of  Scotland  coal  exporters  are  already  taking  notice  of  Ameri- 
can competition  at  Mediterranean  ports. 

RuFUS  Fleming,  ConsuL 

Edinburgh,  April  5, 1900. 


GIjASGOW. 

There  is  no  opening  in  the  market  here  for  iniported  coal.  Glasgow 
is  in  the  center  of  the  coal-producing  district  of  Scotland.  In  the 
near  neighborhood  are  the  Lanarkshire  coal  fields,  the  principal  ones 
of  Scotland,  consisting  of  about  50  collieries.  Not  far  distant,  and 
within  the  Glasgow  consular  district,  are  the  Ayrshire  coal  fields, 
consisting  of  from  20  to  30  collieries. 
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The  production  of  these  collieries  is  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the 
local  demand.  A  considerable  quantity  of  coal  is  exported;  indeed, 
I  learn  from  an  authoritative  source  that  about  half  the  coal  produced 
in  this  district  is  exported. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  appreciable  scarcity  of  coal  here.  It 
is  the  increased  demand  which  is  affecting  the  market  and  raising  the 
prices. 

There  is  no  American  coal  used  in  this  distnct.  The  qualities  of 
such  coal  are  therefore  unknown  to  the  genei*al  consumer.  The  pi*e- 
vailing  feeling  among  the  merchants  or  dealers  is  that  certain  classes 
of  American  coal  would  commend  themselves  so  far  as  quality  is  con- 
cerned, but  that  the  attempt  to  introduce  it  here  would  be  utterly 
futile,  in  view  of  the  prevailing  prices  and  plentiful  supply. 

The  following  are  the  various  classes  of  coal  pnxluced  in  this  dis- 
trict, with  the  prices  they  command  at  the  present  time: 

Per  ton. 

Household  coal $4. 38 

Hard  splint  coal  (for  public  works)   3. 89 

Treble  nuts 3.40 

Double  nuts 3. 16 

Single  nuts 2.92 

Dross 2. 55 

These  are  the  prices  at  which  the  coal  is  sold  to  the  consumer 
within  a  mdius  of  25  miles  of  (ilasgow;  for  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Glasgow  the  prices  are  about  24  cents  less,  and  the  prices 
accepted  by  the  coal  masters  at  the  pit  are  about  60  c^nts  less. 

The  coal  ma^sters  are  prepared  to  enter  into  contract  to  supply  coal 
at  the  above  prices  for  one  year,  so  that  this  would  point  to  no  change 
l>eing  anticipated  during  that  period. 

The  prices  stated  are  a)K)ut  30  per  cent  higher  than  those  prevailing 
this  time  last  year. 

The  quantity  of  coal  consumed  in  Glasgow  and  vicinity  may  be  rea- 
sonably estimated  at  3,500,000  tons. 

Samuel  M.  Taylor,  ConmiL 

Glasgow,  April  J,  1900. 


WALES. 
CARDIFF. 


There  is  no  demand  in  this  port  for  American  coal,  either  bitumi- 
nous or  anthracite. 

To  bring  coal  into  this  port  from  the  United  States  would  be  an 
illustration  of  the  old  adage  of  ''carrying  coals  to  Newcastle,"  Cardiff 
l>eing  the  chief  coal  emporium  in  the  world. 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Cardiff  Chamber  of  Conunerce  fur- 
nishes the  following  statistics:  Exports  of  coal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel 
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for  the  year  1899  aggregated  19,306,562  tons,  .showing  an  advance  on 
the  year  of  1897  of  2,309,143  tons.  A  comparison  with  1898  is 
regarded  valueless  because  of  the  great  strike  in  that  year. 

The  prices  obtained  for  recent  exports  of  coal  have  not  been 
equaled  since  the  high  tide  of  prosperity  in  the  years  1872  and  1873. 
During  December  of  last  year,  and  January  of  this  year,  the  price 
varied  from  28s.  ($6.81)  to  30s.  ($7.30)  per  ton  for  the  best  steam  coal. 
Since  January,  while  the  miners'  wages  have  advanced,  the  price  of  coal 
exported  has  been  reduced  to  23s.  ($5.60)  per  ton  for  very  best  Car- 
diflF  steam  coal;  other  coals,  18s.  ($4.38)  to  20s.  6d.  per  ton,  according 
to  quality.  The  same  report  states  that  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
coal  is  due  in  some  measure  to  the  war  between  England  and  the  South 
African  Republics,  and  also  to  the  great  manufacturing  activity  which 
has  prevailed  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  This  prosperous  con- 
dition, the  report  adds,  is  likely  to  continue  for  a  considerable  period. 

The  sources  from  which  the  present  coal  supply  is  obtained  are: 
Cory's  Penrhykiber  coal,  Penrhykiber;  Cory's  Gelli  coal,  Gelli;  Fred 
Davies's  Ferndale  coal,  Ferndale;  Ocean  coal,  Cilfynydd  and  other 
places;  Cambrian  coal,  Dinas  and  other  mines;  National  Colliery, 
Pontypridd,  et^%;  International  Colliery,  Pontypridd,  etc.;  Great 
Western  Colliery,  Hafod,  etc.;  Nixon's  Navigation  Colliery,  Moun- 
tain Ash  and  Merthyr  Vale;  Lockett's  Colliery,  MerthyrTydvil;  Hill's 
Plymouth  Colliery,  Merthyr  Tydvil;  Glamorgan  Coal  Company, 
(Hood's)  Merthyr;  Lewis  Colliery,  Merthyr  Tydvil;  Standard  Merthyr 
Colliery,  Yngshir.  These  are  among  the  noted  collieries  of  Glamor- 
ganshire. There  are  hundreds  of  collieries  well  known  in  Wales, 
which  supply  the  local  demand.  House  coal  ranges  from  22s.  ($4:.  35) 
to  27s.  ($6.57)  per  ton. 

Anthracite  coal  is  not  in  demand  at  this  port.  I  learn  that  it  is 
chiefly  used  in  London. 

Welsh  coals  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  largest  ship* 
ments  being  to  Port  Said,  Genoa,  Buenos  Ayres,  Cape  Verde,  Mar- 
seilles, Malta,  Las  Palmas,  Alexandra,  Bordeaux,  Cape  Town,  Colombo, 
CroDstadt,  Havre,  Hamburg,  La  Rochelle,  Madeira,  Barcelona,  Con- 
stantinople, Bombay,  Bayonne,  Chanteney,  Lisbon,  Leghorn,  Naples, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  St.  Nazaire,  Venice,  Teneriffe,  Savona,  Singapore, 
Santos,  Rouen,  Odessa,  Piraeus,  and  Montevideo.  The  extent  of  these 
exports  I.  have  already  noted,  so  far  as  the  year  189i)  is  concenied. 
For  this  year,  the  exports  are  as  follows  (January  1  to  March  31, 
1900): 

Cardiff:  Tons. 

Foreign 3,477,695 

Coastwise 625,629 

Newport: 

Foreign 717,534 

Coastwise 211,540 
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Swansea:  Took 

Foreign 415, 541 

Coastwise 143,498 

Llanelly: 

Foreign 44, 099 

Coastwise 17, 541 

Total 5,653,077 

There  is  no  tariff  or  other  restriction  upon  coal  importations  in  this 
port.  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  done  all  in  my  power 
to  champion  American  coals  here,  and  have  appealed  to  the  chamber 
of  commerce  to  facilitate  my  efforts  in  this  direction,  assigning  as  my 
reasons  that  we  could  compete  in  quality  and  prices,  and  could  well 
supply  any  deficiency  that  might  exist  in  the  coal  stock  of  this  port 
The  members  simply  smiled  at  my  proposition.  I  should  add  that 
Messrs.  Hull,  Blythe&Co.,  of  Cardiff  and  London,  do  a  brisk  business 
in  Pocahontas  coals  for  the  Continent  (600,000  tons),  and  largely  sup- 
ply the  Cunard  and  White  Star  companies. 

Daniel  T.  Phillips,  Comtd. 
Cardiff,  May  7,  1900. 
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GENERAL  REPORT. 

Anthracite  coal  is  admitted  into  Canada  free  of  duty,  and  the  eon- 
sumption  is  quite  large.  The  kinds  used  are  furnace,  egg^  stove,  and 
chestnut.  These  conunand  in  this  market  the  following  prices:  Fur- 
nace, $5.50  per  ton;  egg^  $5.50;  stove,  $5.75;  chestnut,  $5.75.  Nearly 
all  comes  from  Pennsylvania,  Lehigh  Valley,  Lackawanna  Valley,  and 
Wyoming  Valley.     The  principal  port  of  shipment  is  Seranton. 

American  bituminous  coal  is  of  a  better  quality  than  that  procured 
in  Canada,  and  a  Considerable  quantity  is  imported.  I  am  assured  the 
consumption  would  be  greater  were  it  not  for  the  Canadian  tariff. 
Here  are  the  Canadian  tariff  provisions: 

Bituminous  slack  coal,  such  as  will  pass  through  a  half-inch  screen,  subject  to 
regulations  to  be  nuule  by  the  Comptroller  of  Customs,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but 
not  to  exceed  13  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  (being  the  equivalent  of  15  cents  per 
ton  of  2,240  pounds) :  Provided,  That  if  the  United  States  Congress  fixes  the  duty  on 
such  slack  coal  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  15  cents  \^r  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  then  the 
duty  on  such  coal  imported  into  Canada,  as  provided  in  this  item,-  shall  be  the  mini- 
mam  duty  on  such  coal  from  all  countries,  notwithstanding  section  1 7  of  this  act,  20 
percent 

Coal,  bituminous,  round  and  run  of  mine,  and  coal,  n.  e.  s.,  53  cents  per  ton  of 
2,000  pounds  (being  the  equivalent  of  60  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds) :  Provided,  That 
if  the  United  States  Congress  fixes  the  duty  on  such  coal  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  40 
cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  the  governor  in  council  may  by  proclamation  reduce 
the  duty  mentioned  in  this  item  to  40  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  or  the  equiva- 
lent thereof  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  and  the  duty  declared  by  such  proclamation 
shall  then  be  the  minimum  duty  on  such  coal  from  all  countries,  notwithstanding 
section  17  of  this  act  (duty,  53  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds). 

Were  it  ,not  for  this  tariff,  a  great  deal  of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 
coal  would  be  used  here,  especially  by  the  railroads. 

By  far  the  larger  portions  of  the  importations  of  both  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal  are  into  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Freight 
rates  from  the  United  States  mines  to  Canada  are  very  reasonable. 

The  native  steam  coal  used  comes  from  Sidney,  Cape  Breton,  and 
Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  and  is  sold  at  $4.50  per  ton. 

Steamers  plying  between  here  and  British  ports  use  a  good  deal  of 
Scotch  coal,  which  is  sold  here  at  $4.75  per  ton. 
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Amount  of  anthracite  coal  and  anthracite  coal  dust  imported  into  Canada  from  all  countries 
for  the  year  ended  June  SOy  1899. 


Coal,  anthracite,  and  anthracite  coal  dust: 
From— 

United  States 

Great  Britain 

Total 

Distributed  to— 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Manitoba 

British  Columbia 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Yukon 

Total 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Tom. 
1,746,832 
128 

t6. 490, 147 

3G2 

1,745.460 

6,490,509 

1,202.841 

424,460 

39,649 

58,672 

17,524 

160 

2,214 

40 

4,894,495 
1.687,424 

138,308 

182,678 

79,TJ0 
662 

7,083 
S39 

1,745,460 

6,490,509 



The  amount  of  bituminous  coal  imported  into  Canada  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1899,  and  duty  collected,  are  given  as  follows: 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty  col- 
lected. 

Coal,  bituminous: 
From— 

United  States 

Tom. 
2,135,006 
36,341 
12 

$3,626,441.00 

66,485.00 

20.00 

$1,131,665.70 

Great  Britain 

14,886.78 

Australasia 

6.36 

Total 

2,171,858 

3,691,946.00 

1,146,448.84 

Distributed  to— 

Ontario 

2,074,311 

65,040 

2,085 

1,450 

28,530 

8,738 

1,194 

10 

3,473,722.00 
132,727.00 
6,307.00 
3,095.00 
46,941.00 
24,817.00 
5,777.00 
60.00 

1.099,384.69 
30,163.66 

Quebec 

Nova  Scotia 

1,125.66 
681.66 

New  Brunswick 

Manitoba 

12,471.79 

Britif«h  Columbia       

1,983.38 
632.82 

Northwest  Territory 

Yukon 

6.30 

Total 

2,171,358 

3,691,946.00 

1,146. 44a  84 

Coal  dust,  n.e.s.: 
From— 

United  States 

271,729 
4,818 

88,171.00 
6,546.00 

7,511.94 

G  reat  Britain 

469.77 

Total 

276,547 

44,717.00 

7,981.71 

Distributed  to— 

Ontario 

270,611 

6,010 

26 

86,985.00 

7,648.00 

80.00 

4.00 

7,397.00 

Quebec 

681.30 

British  Columbia 

3.34 

Northwest  Territory 

.07 

Total 

276,547 

44.717.00 

7,981.71 

The  total  value  of  coal  exported  from  Canada  to  the  United  States 
during  the  years  1893  to  1898  is  stated  as  follows: 

1893 $3,114,558 

1894 3,321,565 

1895 3,578,195 

1896 3,249,069 

1897 - 3,330,017 

1898 3,273,415 

Exact  figures  for  1899  are  not  obtainable,  but  the  estimate  is  about 
the  same  as  the  previous  year. 
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THE   COAL   AREAS   OF   CANADA. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Geological  Survey  Department  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  that  the  coal  areas  of  the  country  cx)ver  about  97,000  square 
miles,  not  including  areas  known,  but  as  yet  undeveloped,  in  the  far 
north. 

The  coal  areas  in  Nova  Scotia  cover  635  square  miles.  They  are 
divided  into  Cape  Breton,  Pictou,  and  the  Cumberland  basins. 

The  workable  thickness  of  the  coal  in  Nova  Scotia  is  very  great;  in 
Cape  Breton,  a  total  of  from  25  to  60  feet;  in  Pictou  at  least  70  feet, 
and  in  Cumberland,  fully  30  feet.  If  the  workable  area  is  reduced 
one-quarter,  say  from  407,400  acres,  as  has  been  estimated,  to  300,000 
acres,  and  the  average  thickness  put  at  25  feet,  on  the  basis  of  1,000 
tons  of  coal  an  acre  for  every  foot  of  coal,  the  amount  of  coal  in  the 
measures  of  Nova  Scotia  is  7,000.000,000  tons. 

New  Brunswick  contains,  so  far  as  known,  no  seams  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  be  worked  successfully  in  competition  with  the  Cumber- 
land mines. 
In  the  Province  of  Quebec,  no  cx)al  has  been  found. 
Alberta  (Northwest  Territory)  has  an  extensive  area.  There  are 
great  deposits  of  anthracite,  bituminous,  semibituminous,  and  lignite. 
Lignites  are  mined  at  Medicine  Hat,  Cypress  Hills,  Red  Deer,  Otos- 
kiwan,  Edmonton,  Sturgeon  River,  and  Victoria,  and  are  obtained  at 
the  pit\s  mouth  at  from  65  cents  to  $2.50  per  ton. 

The  semibitimtiinous  is  mined  at  Lethbridge,  Pot  Hole,  Milk  River 
Ridge,  Woodpecker,  Crowfeet,  and  Knee  Hill  Creek,  and  is  obtained 
at  the  mines  at  $1.50  to  $3  per  ton.  The  true  bituminous  is  mined  at 
Waterton  River,  Pincher  Creek,  on  each  side  of  the  south,  middle, 
and  north  branches  of  the  Old  Mans  River,  on  High  River,  Sheep 
Creek,  Fish  Creek,  Bow  River,  and  Canmore,  and  brings  prices 
similar  to  the  semibituminous. 

Anthracite  is  mined  at  Anthracite  (4  miles  from  BanflF),  and  is  sold 
aboard  ears  at  $2  to  $5  per  ton,  according  to  grade.  There  are  exten- 
sive collieries  at  Lethbridge,  Canmore,  and  Anthracite. 

The  Government  issues  permits  to  mine  on  Dominion  lands  at  the 
following  royalties:  10  cents  per  ton  for  lignites,  15  cents  for  bitumi- 
nous, and  20  cents  for  anthracite. 

Government  coal  lands,  if  surveyed,  can  be  purchased  by  one 
individual  to  the  extent  of  320  acres;  price,  $10.  per  acre  for  soft  coal, 
$20  per  acre  for  anthracite.  Purchaser  has  no  royalty  to  pay,  nor  is 
he  conipelled  to  work  claim. 

The  coal  areas  of  Manitoba  are  roughly  estimated  at  15,000  square 
miles.     They  yield  lignites  only,  of  a  fair  quality. 

There  are  immense  deposits  of  coal  in  British  Columbia.  The  coal 
fields  of  the  Crows  Nest  Pass,  in  East  Kooteuay,  recently  opened,  are 
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believed  to  rank  high  among  the  coal  depositories  of  the  world  in 
extent  and  value. 

There  are  many  seams  of  cannel  coal,  while  others  of  a  lower  level 
are  anthracite  in  their  nature.  Coal  is  exposed  to  the  extent  of  148  feet 
in  thickness.  Much  of  this  coal  can  be  utilized  for  coking  purposes. 
Two  hundred  coke  ovens  have  been  put  in  operation  since  the  railroad 
entered  the  region,  less  than  a  year  ago. 

Bituminous  coal  has  been  extensively  worked  for  many  years  past 
at  Nanaimo,  on  Vancouver  Island.  In  the  New  Westminster  and 
Nichola  districts,  on  the  mainland,  there  are  also  large  deposits. 

While  it  is  claimed  by  many  that  Canadian  coals  are  equal  to  those 
of  the  United  States,  consumers  generally  do  not  agree  with  the 
enthusiasts. 

At  the  Montreal  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  a  paper  was 
read  on  Canadian  coals  from  three  districts.  The  paper  gave  the 
following  analyses: 


Cape 
Breton. 

Pictou. 

Cumber- 
land. 

Water .      . 

Percent 
0.76 
37.26 
68.74 
8.25 

PerccnL 

1.19 

29.10 

60.63 

9.34 

PercaL 
1.46 

Volatile  combustible 

33.69 

Fixed  carbon 

59.35 

Ash 

5.50 

The  analysis  of  the  Manitolm  lignites  gives  the  following  results: 

Percent 

Water 15.40 

Volatile  combustible 37.97 

Fixed  carbon 41. 21 

Ash 5.36 

Analyses  of  the  coal  found  in  the  area  (50,0(X)  square  miles)  extend- 
ing along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  the  international 
boundary  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Peace  River — a  distance  of  500  miles- 
give  the  following  results: 


Water 

Volatile  combustible . 

Fixed  carbon 

Ash 


Belly 
River. 

Bow 
River. 

Percent 
12.37 
82,33 
46.39 
8.91 

Peace 
River. 

Percent. 

6.62 
31.03 
66.54 

5.91 

Perceid. 
2.10 
21.W 
71.68 
173 

Dr.  George  M.  Dawson,  of  the  Geologiciil  Survey  Department, 
gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  coal  area  of  British 
Possessions  on  the  Pacitic  coast: 

Square  miles. 

Nanaimo  coal  baai.s  (coals) ,  approximately  correct 200 

Coniax  coal  basis  (coals),  rough  approximation 700 

.Queen  Charlottes  Island,  very  rough  approximation 800 

Tertiary  lignite-bearing  ro<*ks  in  different  parts  of  British  Columbia  south  of 

the  fifty-fourth  parallel  of  latitude  (very  rough  approximation) 12,000 
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The  character  of  the  coal  is  evidencn^d  by  the  following  analysis: 


Slow  Fast 

coking.  I  coking. 


Water 

VoUtUe  combustible  . 

Fixed  carbon 

Afih 


Perrxnt. 

1.47 
82.69 
59.55 

6.29 


Anthracite  in  8-feet  and  6-feet  seams  has   been   found  in  Queen 
Charlottes  Island. 
Samples  analyzed  give  the  following  results: 


Sample  1. 


I    Pa-ceni. 
Water 1.60 


Volatile  combustible  . 
Fixed  carbon . 

ABh 

Sulphur 


I 


5.02 

83.09 

8.76 

1.53 


Sample  2. 


Percent. 
7.89 
4.77 
85.76 
6.69 


Gras  coke,  for  use  in  Canadian  manufactures  only,  is  admitted  free 
of  duty.  The  importation  from  the  United  States  in  1899  amounted 
to  about  140,000  tons. 

John  L.  Bittinoer, 

C<mmd-  Ge}\eral, 
Montreal,  Apr'd  IJ^  1900. 


QUEBEC. 

COATICOOK. 

After  a  diligent  investigation,  I  find  that  about  2,000  tons  of  anthra- 
cite and  about  1,500  tons  of  bituminous  coal  were  consumed  here  last 
year.  All  of  the  anthracite  and  about  one-tenth  of  the  bituminous 
came  from  the  mines  in  Pennsylvania;  nine-tenths  of  the  bituminous 
came  from  Nova  Scotia,  all  being  transported  by  railroad.  The 
anthracite  costs  the  dealer  $6.50  per  ton,  including  freight.  The 
bituminous  costs  the  dealer  $4.50  per  ton.  There  are  no  coal  mines  in 
my  consular  district,  and  I  know  of  no  anthracite  coal  minas  in  Canada. 
United  States  coal  is  preferred,  the  demand  having  increased  20  per 
cent  per  year  for  the  last  three  years. 

J.  H.  Johnson,  Conj^ul, 

CoATicooK,  March  29,  1900. 


GA8P:6  BASrNT. 

American  anthracite  coal   is  used  in  this  consular  district  only  to 
a  limited  extent.     Six  hundred  tons  were  consumed  here  during  the 
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past  year,  selling  at  from  $6.50  to  $7.00  per  ton.  It  is  kept  in  stock 
mostly  for  American  yachts  that  call  into  this  port,  and  for  one  of  the 
Dominion  steamers  that  is  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  looking  after  smugglers.  From  1,200  to  1,500  tons  of  soft 
coal  are  used  here  annually.  It  comes  from  the  mines  at  Pictou  and 
Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  and  costs,  delivered  here,  about  $3.50  per  ton. 
I  may  mention  that  about  all  of  the  steamers  of  any  size  go  the  mine^ 
at  Pictou  and  Sydney  to  coal,  as  it  is  only  190  miles  from  here  to  Pic- 
tou, and  235  to  Sydney. 

Almar  F.  Dickson,  Co7i»id, 
Gasp6  Basin,  March  SI,  1900, 


QinCBEC. 

This  market  was  supplied  with  coal  in  1899  from  the  following 
countries: 

Tons. 

Great  Britain:  Bituminous 5,228 

United  States: 

Bituminous 1,210 

Anthracite : 41,612 

Nova  Scotia:  Bituminous 85,000 

The  wholesale  price  last  year  was  $3.50  per  ton  for  bituminous  and 
$5.50  for  anthracite,  but  I  am  informed  by  one  of  the  largest  dealers 
that  it  will  be  more  this  year. 

The  shipments  from  Nova  Scotia  came  here  by  boat,  but  I  learn  the 
Intercolonial  Railroad  brings  quite  a  quantity,  which  is  landedat  Levis, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  of  which  our  dealers  have 
no  record.  The  coal  from  the  United  States  is  shipped  here  mostly  in 
canal  barges,  via  Lake  Champlain,  river  Sorel,  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  boats  getting  a  return  cargo  of  lumber,  railroad  ties,  shingles, 
pulp,  and  pulp  wood.  There  are  no  coal  mines  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec. 

Coal  from  the  United  States  gives  good  satisfaction. 

The  duty  from  Fingland  is  53  cents  per  ton  (of  2,000  pounds),  and 
from  the  United  States  53  cents  on  bituminous;  anthracite  is  free. 

Wm.  W.  Henry,  dm^^uL 

Quebec,  March  '27,  1900, 


RIMOUSKI. 


This  consular  district  is  a  wooded  country,  and  very  little  coal  is 
used  except  by  the  railroad.  The  Intercolonial  Railway  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  district  and  has  branches  to  the  coal  mines  in 
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Nova  Scotia.  Bituminous  coal  is  delivered  at  the  station  here  in  car- 
load lots  for  $3.75  per  ton.  A  few  carloads  of  anthracite  are  used.  It 
costs  over  $7.00  per  ton  in  car  lots.  This  is  the  only  American  coal 
that  is  sold  or  could  be  sold  in  this  market,  and  the  sale  can  not  be 
increased. 

Charles  A.  Boardman, 

C  hm  m  erciiil  xVijeii  t . 
RiMOUSKi,  Ajyrll  20,  1900. 


8HERBROOKE. 

The  gi'eater  portion  of  the  hard  coal  in  use  here  comes  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  is  now  worth  from  $5.50  to  $6.50  per  ton.  The  coal 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes  comes  from  Cape  Breton  and  is 
bituminous;  it  sells  at  from  $3.75  to  $4.75  per  ton.  The  total  yearly 
consumption  of  coal  at  this  port  is  estimated  at  4,500  tons  of  hard 
coal  and  7,500  tons  of  bituminous  coal.  American  coal  is  used  almost 
entirely  in  the  houses,  andit  is  very  satisfactory.  There  is  no  duty  on 
hard  coal,  but  a  tax  of  60  centi>  per  ton  (of  2,240  pounds)  on  bituminous. 
ThLs  duty  and  the  higher  freight  rates  on  American  bituminous  coal 
prevent  its  coming  here,  and  cAuse  the  preference  to  be  given  to  the 
Cape  Breton  coal.  A  small  quantity  of  American  bituminous  coal  is 
used  for  blacksmithing  purposes. 

Paul  Lang,  (^^mmd, 

Sherbrooke,  March  28,  1900. 


STANBRIDOE. 

The  consular  district  of  Stanbridge,  Province  of  Quebec,  embraces 
the  counties  of  Missisquoi,  Broome,  Fouchault,  and  Iberville,  having 
two  railroad  outlets — the  Central  Vermont  and  the  Canadian  Pacific — 
and  bordering  on  Lake  Champlain  and  the  River  Richelieu,  which 
empties  into  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Owing  to  the  large  forests 
which  exist  in  the  eastern  part  of  my  district,  as  well  as  the  abun- 
dance of  coal  supplied  by  the  mines  of  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  there  is 
little  or  no  demand  for  United  States  coal. 

During  the  year  1899,  there  was  imported  into  this  district  about 
1,500  tons  of  American  anthracite,  800  of  which  a  company  at  Bed- 
ford used  in  the  manufacture  of  farming  implements;  the  price  com- 
manded was  $5.50  per  ton. 

The  transportation  facilities  are  via  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad 
from  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  and  by  boats  coming  from  Rouses  Point,  N.  Y., 
toPhillipsburg,  La  Colle,  and  Sabrevois,  in  this  Province;  these  return 
to  the  United  States  laden  with  hav. 
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There  is  a  duty  of  53  cents  per  ton  (of  2,000  pounds)  impased  by 
the  Canadian  Government. 

In  the  rest  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  imports  of  our  coal  are 
steadily  on  the  increase.  Contracts,  1  understand,  have  been  made 
for  the  purchase  of  American  coal,  to  be  shipped  from  Rouses  Point, 
N.  Y.J  to  points  on  Lake  Champlain  and  the  River  Richelieu  on  the 
Canadian  side,  this  coming  season;  the  quantity  I  am  unable  to  ascer- 
tain. 

The  circular  of  the  Department  on  the  scarcity  of  coal  in  Europe 
and  the  demand  for  American  coal  has  brought  out  the  following 
remarks  from  a  prominent  Canadian  paper: 

Now,  if  it  is  profitable  to  ship  American  coal  to  Europe,  why  should  not  Nova 
Scotia  coal  find  a  market  there?  Large  quantities  of  Cape  Breton  coal  are  sold  in 
New  England  in  competition  with  American  coal,  and  Cape  Breton  is  very  much 
nearer  to  Europe  than  any  port  of  the  United  States;  nor  is  Cape  Breton  the  only 
part  of  Nova  Scotia  where  there  are  immense  deposits  of  coal.  There  are  great 
fields  in  Pictou  County,  Cumberland  County,  and  other  sections.  If  the  scarcity 
of  coal  in  Europe  should  be  permanent,  there  ought  to  be  great  opportunities  for 
capitalists  in  developing  coal  mining  in  that  Province.  The  seams  are  of  extraor- 
dinary thickness,  and  Cape  Breton  alone  has  coal  enough  to  supply  all  Europe  for 
many  years. 

Felix  S.  S.  Johnson, 

Commercial  Agent, 
Stanbridge,  March  £7,  1900. 


SUPPLEMENTAL. 

I  have  to  report  the  first  direct  shipment  of  bituminous  coal  from 
the  United  States  into  this  consular  district.  The  amount  imported  was 
25  tons;  place  of  shipment,  Philadelphia;  freight  charges  were  $73.14, 
and  customs  duties  $14.50.  This  coal  is  to  be  used  for  blacksmithing, 
and,  if  found  to  be  superior  to  Canadian  coal,  more  shipments  will 
follow. 

Felix  S.  S.  Johnson, 

Comm£rcial  Agent. 
Stanbridge,  June  11^  1900. 


IMPORTS  OF   UNITED   STATES  COAL. 

I  have  again  to  report  the  arrival  of  2  carloads  of  coal  from  the 
United  States,  to  be  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  in  the  town  of 
Bedford.  These  shipments  are  indirect ;  the  coal,  which  is  anthracite, 
being  brought  from  the  Pennsylvania  mines  in  cars  to  Lake  Champlain, 
where  it  is  transferred  to  boats  and  consigned  to  local  dealers  at  St. 
Johns,  Quebec,  at  which  place  it  is  reloaded  in  cars  and  conveyed  to 
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Bedford,  thereby  obliging  the  purchasers  to  pay  the  railroad  trans- 
portation from  St.  Johns  to  Bedford  as  well  the  profits  of  the  local 
dealers. 

For  those  desirous  of  extending  their  coal  trade  in  the  Dominion — 
which  can  be  done  without  much  trouble — I  would  suggest  that  they 
supply  the  various  consular  officers  of  the  United  States  in  Canada 
with  the  price  of  coal  landed  in  each  and  every  consular  district,  includ- 
ing all  costs,  such  as  freight,  customs,  etc.  Thus,  when  called  upon 
by  manufacturers  and  others,  the  consul  would  be  in  a  position  to 
quote  prices. 

In  regard  to  my  consular  district,  shipments  could  be  made  to  Lake 
Champlain,  thence  by  boats  to  Phillipsburg,  Clarence ville,  or  La  Colle; 
this  may  also  apply  to  shipments  to  St.  Johns,  Quebec,  Montreal,  and 
Three  Rivers. 

Felix  S.  S.  Johnson, 


Stanbridge,  Jum  28^  1900. 


Commercial  AgeTtt. 


ONTARIO. 

AMHEB8TBURG. 

United  States  coal  is  used  exclusively  in  this  district,  and  nearly  all 
the  coal  consumed  is  imported  at  this  port.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
district,  natural  gas  is  the  chief  fuel  in  the  towns.  There  was  imported 
at  the  port  of  Amherstburg,  in  1899,  15,000  net  tons  of  anthracite, 
which  was  sold  to  the  consumer  at  $6  per  ton;  and  55,785  tons  of  bitu- 
minous, used  largely  for  coaling  steam  vessels,  selling  at  $2.25  per 
ton. 

Chester  W.  Martin. 

Amhebstburo,  Ma/rch  SSJ900, 


SUPPLEMENTAL. 

Mr.  Martin  adds,  under  date  of  April  3,  1900: 

Since  reporting  in  regard  to  bituminous  coal,  the  price  has  been 
fixed  at  $3  per  ton  for  steam  vessels  at  this  port,  an  advance  of  75 
cents  per  ton  over  last  year. 


BROCKTIIiliB. 

All  the  coal  used  in  the  Brockville  district  is  imported  from  the 
United  States. 

The  value  of  importations  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1898,  was: 
Bituminous,  ^84,615;  anthracite,  $84,033.  For  the  year  ended  June 
VOIi  XXI,  FT  I 15 
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30, 1899:  Bituminous,  $249,716,  a  decrease  of  $134,935;  of  anthracite, 
$119,915,  an  increase  of  $35,882. 

The  bituminous  coal  all  comes  from  the  Reynoldsville  district,  the 
anthracite  from  the  Scmnton  district.  The  bituminous  coal  retails  at 
$3.50  a  ton,  the  anthracite  at  $5.50.  The  factories  use  largely  anthra- 
cite screenings  at  $2  a  ton. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  uses  annually  at  Brockville  about  24,000 
tons  of  bituminous,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  from  45,000  to 
75,000  tons.  The  supply  is  now  very  short.  There  are  no  Canadian 
coal  mines  nearer  than  Nova  Scotia. 

Charles  W.  Merriman,  Consul. 

Brockville,  March  ^,  1890, 


FORT  ERIE. 

All  coal  used  in  this  district  comes  from  the  United  States,  by  way 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  consumes  about  1,000  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  per  day,  and  other  roads  about  400  tons. 

Some  residents  use  anthracite  coal,  but  the  majority  employ  natural 
gas. 

There  are  no  coal  mines  in  this  district,  and  the  few  factories  use 
water  power. 

Anthi'acite  coal  enters  free,  while  the  tariff  on  bituminous  coal  is 
53  cents  per  ton  (of  2,000  lbs.). 

OssiAN  Bedell,  Consul. 

Fort  Erie,  March  H,  1900. 


GUEIiPH. 

All  the  coal  consumed  in  this  district  is  imported  from  the  United 
States,  and  is  either  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio  coal.  The  supply  equals 
the  demand  in  all  respects.  I  append  figures  received  from  the  Can- 
adian customs  office  at  this  port,  of  imports  for  the  eight  months 
ended  February  28,  1900. 


Imports. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Coal,  bituminous: 

jfuly,1899 

623 
2.497* 
1,270* 
1.4301 
1,578< 
1.706* 
2,8m 
2,414 

$1,021 

August,  1899 

4,182 

September,  1899 

2,229 

October,  1899 

2,557 

November,  1899 

21886 

December,  1899 

8,143 

January,  1900 

4,976 

February,  1900 -- 

4,292 

Total 

13,743 

25,296 
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Imports. 


Tons. 


Value. 


Coal,  anthracite: 

July,  1899 

August,  1899 

September,  1899 
October,  1899:... 
November,  1899 
December,  1899. 
January,  1900... 
February,  1900.. 

Total 

Coal  dust: 

July, 1899 

August,  1899 

September,  1899 
October,  1899... 
November,  1899 
December,  1899. 
January,  1900. . . 
February,  1900.. 

Total 

Grand  total .. 


i,iafj 
l,812i 
1,701 
1,0191 
l,314i 
2,1311 
986i 
l,110i 


f4,259 
6,172 
6,089 
4,509 
5,203 
8,672 
8,944 
4,697 


11,2101 


43,446 


118 
69 
63 


IIU 
47 
19 


42 
6 

22 
4 

12 

29 
6 
2 


5491 


122 


25,508i 


68,853 


GuELPH,  Apinl  3,  1900. 


Charles  N.  Daly,  Conoid'. 


HAMIL.TON. 


The  annual  consumption  of  coal  in  this  city,  exclusive  of  that  used 
by  railroads  and  steamboats,  is  estimated  at  56,000  tons  of  anthracite 
and  18,000  tons  of  bituminous. 

Anthracite  coal  is  free,  while  there  is  a  duty  on  bituminous  slack  of 
20  per  cent — not  to  exceed  13  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds — and  on 
bituminous  round  and  run  of  mine  of  53  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

All  coal  used  here  and  throughout  Ontario  is  imported  from  the 
United  States,  as  freight  charges  from  the  maritime  provinces  and  the 
Northwest  Territory  are  practically  prohibitory  west  of  Kingston  and 
east  of  Manitoba. 

The  successful  operation  of  the  Cataract  Power  Companj'^  in  trans- 
mitting electric  power  from  Decew  Falls,  a  distance  of  24  miles,  and 
its  general  introduction  among  the  manufactories  promises  to  very 
materially  reduce  coal  consumption  during  the  present  year. 

Jas.  M.  Shepard,  Consul. 

Hamilton,  Ma/rch  22^  1900. 


KINGSTON. 


The  amount  ot  coal  used  in  this  district  is  54,000  tons  of  anthracite 
and  31,000  tons  of  bituminous  per  annum.  All  is  imported  from  the 
United  States  by  way  of  Lake  Ontario  ports;  Oswego,  Rochester,  and 
Sodus. 
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There  are  no  coal  mines  in  this  district,  and  no  coal  is  exported. 

Transportation  from  American  ports  is  very  inexpensive,  averaging 
during  the  season  about  25  cents  per  ton. 

Wholesale  price  of  anthracite  coal  in  Kingston  is  $5  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds;  of  bituminous,  $3.50  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

M.  H.  TwiTCHELL,  Consul. 

Kingston,  March  2S,  1900. 


NIAGARA  FAIiliS. 

This  consular  district  depends  entirely  upon  the  United  States  for 
its  coal  supply.  Both  anthracite  and  bituminous  are  used.  Owing 
to  proximity  to  the  United  States  and  free  entry  into  Canada,  the 
anthracite  coal  sells  for  about  the  same  as  similar  grades  in  the  States 
along  the  border  line.  During  the  past  season,  ton  lots  have  sold  for 
$5.75,  but  ordinarily  the  prices  are  from  18  to  22  per  cent  lower  than 
this  rate. 

All  grades  of  bituminous  arc  used,  and-  car  lots  are  sometimes  sold 
as  low  as  J2.50  to  $2.60  per  ton.  The  present  rate  is  about  $2.90  per 
ton,  f.  o.  b.  factory  or  delivery  point 

The  quantity  entered  at  this  port  for  the  year  1899  was  103,005  tons 
of  bituminous  coal,  valued  at  $165,179;  and  54,996  tons  of  anthracite 
coal,  valued  at  $218,929. 

The  transportation  facilities  are  excellent,  by  rail  and  lake  and 
Welland  Canal.  There  are  no  local  coal  mines,  and  consumption  is 
increasing  annually. 

Haruin  W.  Brush,  Consul. 

Niagara  Falls,  April  2.^  1900. 


The  demand  for  imported  coal  in  this  consular  district  is  at  present 
quite  extensive,  amounting,  I  think,  to  about  100,000  tons  annually. 

The  demand  is  increasing  and  will  continue  to  grow,  owing  to  the 
very  material  advance  in  the  cost  of  wood  for  fuel. 

B:>th  anthracite  and  bituminous  are  used.  In  anthracite,  the  ecfg, 
sto\  e,  and  nut  coal  are  used.  In  bituminous,  lump,  slack,  and  mine 
run.  Anthracite  retails  from  $6.50  to  $7  per  short  ton,  and  bitu- 
minous for  $3.75  to  $4:.  50. 

The  entire  supply  is  imported  from  the  Pennsylvania  coal  districts, 
with  the  exception  of  about  15,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  which  are 
obtained  from  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  fields  and  are  used  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  on  the  North  Bay  division  of  that  road. 
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United  States  coal  is  preferable,  having  fewer  clinkers  and  other 
impurities,  but  the  duty  of  63  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  jfounds  is  in  this 
particular  instance  sufficient  to  make  Nova  Scotia  coal  considerably 
cheaper,  delivered  at  North  Bay. 

All  the  coal  used  locally  comes  by  vessel  to  Toronto,  thence  by  rail 
to  consumers.  The  Georgian  Bay  ports  obtain  their  supply  by  water 
direct.  E.  A.  Wakefield, 

Commercial  Agent. 

Orillia,  JuTie  i,  1900. 


PORT  HOPE. 

All  the  coal  consumed  in  this  consular  district  comes  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  quantity  will  continue  to  increase  as  the  forests  are  cut 
away.  Many  farmers  are  using  coal,  their  "bush"  being  wholly 
exhausted. 

A  careful  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  coal  consumed  the  past  year 
shows  47,200  tons  of  anthracite  and  11,000  tons  bituminous,  which  is 
rather  above  the  average.  The  average  price  per  ton  is  $6.25  for  hard 
coal  and  $8.65  for  soft  coal. 

American  coal  gives  good  satisfaction. 

Sample  shipments  of  peat  manufactured  for  fuel  have  been  tried  in 
several  sections  of  this  district,  but  the  majority  of  those  using  it  are 
not  favorably  impressed,  further  improvement  in  the  machinery  for 
its  manufacture  being  necessarv  to  more  f uUv  extract  the  moisture. 
Claims  are  made  that  plans  for  this  purpose  are  nearly  completed,  and 
when  this  is  done  and  the  system  of  canals  on  which  the  peat  works 
are  located  are  completed,  peat  fuel  will  enter  into  competition  with 
American  coal  in  the  inland  and  many  lake  cities  and  towns  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

Harry  P.  Dill, 
Coinmercial  Agent. 

Port  Hope,  May  8,  1900. 


SAUIiT  8TE.  MARFK. 

All  the  coal  used  in  this  district  comes  from  United  States  lake 
ports.    There  is  no  other  available  source  of  supply. 

There  were  22,160  tons  of  bituminous  and  3,841  tons  of  anthracite 
coal  imported  from  these  ports  during  the  calendar  year  1899 

The  building  of  the  Algoma  Central  Railroad  and  other  industries 
at  this  place  will  require  an  increased  supply  for  the  future. 

Geo.  W.  Shotts, 
Commercial  Agent, 
Sault  Stb.  Marie,  March  '26,  1900. 
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STRATFORD. 

All  coal,  both  anthracite  and  bituminous,  consiuned  in  this  consular 
district  is  imported  from  the  United  States.  The  statistics  of  the 
Canadian  custom-house  at  Stratford  show  that  during  the  year  1899, 
20,526  tons  of  anthracite  and  13,126  tons  of  bituminous  coal  were 
imported  from  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  The  anthracite 
is  admitted  free  of  duty,  but  upon  the  bituminous  the  duty  is  53 
cents  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  The  average  retail  price  is  $6  a  ton  for 
anthracite,  while  manufacturing  establishments  pay,  on  average,  $4.50 
for  bituminous. 

A.  G.  Seyfert,  Ci/riifid. 

Stratford,  March  23^  1900. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

CAMPBEIil-TON. 

There  is  but  a  limited  demand  for  coal  of  any  kind  in  this  consular 
district,  due  the  fact  that,  practically  speaking,  there  are  no  industries 
other  than  lumbering  and  fishing.  The  sawmills  use  the  waste  ends 
and  sides  of  logs  and  lumber  as  fuel  for  operative  purposes.  Also, 
very  little  coal  is  used  for  household  purposes,  either  for  heating  or 
cooking,  as  wood,  taking  the  year  through,  is  considered  cheaper. 
Sawmill  waste  is  universally  used  for  cooking  purposes,  and  c^n  be 
had  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  per  cart  load  of  something  over  half  a 
cord. 

The  electric  power  plant  of  Campbellton  consumes  about  450  tons 
of  bituminous  coal  per  year. 

The  total  estimated  consumption  of  coal  in  this  district  for  the  year 
1899  is  as  follows:  Bitimiinous  coal,  2,300  tons;  retail  price,  $5  to  $5.75  * 
per  ton;  anthracite,  600  tons,  costing  $6.50  to  $7. 

The  two  coals  above  mentioned  are  the  only  kinds  especially 
required,  the  bituminous  coal  being  procured  from  the  mines  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  anthracite  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  transportation  facilities  are  good,  both  by  land  and  water. 

There  are  no  coal  mines  in  operation  in  this  consular  district. 

Jas.  S.  Benedict, 

CmmnerdaZ  AgefU, 

Campbellton,  May  ^,  1900. 


mo:n^cton. 


It  seems  that  there  is  not  a  very  great  demand  for  imported  coal  in 
this  consular  district.     The  drawback  to  the  consumption  of  coal  here 
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is  the  vast  amount  of  wood  consumed.  The  country  is  well  wooded, 
and  durinpf  the  winter  months  a  vast  quantity  of  cord  wood  is  brought 
into  the  cities  and  towns  both  by  vehicle  and  rail,  and  this  is  used  for 
domestic  as  well  as  factory  purposes.  On  this  account,  the  demand  for 
coal  is  much  lessened. 

There  is  a  limited  demand  for  anthracite  coal  for  domestic  purposes. 
The  total  consumption  amounts  to  about  110,000  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  (of  which  the  Intercolonial  Bailway,  "with  headquarters  here,  alone 
uses  27,000  tons)  and  2,800  tons  of  anthracite  coal  per  annum.  The 
kind  and  qualities  which  are  especially  needed  are:  Bituminous — run 
of  mine,  for  steam  purposes;  round  and  screened,  for  house  use;  slack, 
for  blacksmiths  and  for  pulp  mills  (of  which  there  are  two  in  this  con- 
sular district).     Anthracite — furnace,  egg^  stove,  and  chestnut. 

The  prices  of  bituminous  coal  i*ange  at  the  mines  from  $1  for  slack; 
fl.65  for  run  of  mines,  to  $2.40  for  best  screened  per  ton  of  2,240 
pounds. 

The  retail  prices  are  as  follows:  Bituminous  coal,  screened,  from 
$3.50  to  $4.60;  run  of  mine,  $3.25  to  $3.75;  slack,  $2  to  $2.75; 
anthracite  coal,  from  $5.25  to  $5.75  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

The  sources  from  which  the  present  coal  supply  is  obtained  are 
Spring  Hill,  Pictou,  Joggins  mines,  and  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia. 

United  States  coal  is  already  being  used,  but  to  a  limited  extent. 
There  has  never  been  any  bituminous  coal  imported  from  the  United 
States,  and  not  exceeding  2,800  tons  of  anthracite  in  one  year.  This 
is  principally  in  egg  and  stove  sizes. 

The  bituminous  coals  from  Spring  Hill  and  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia, 
are  principally  used  for  steam  making,  the  latter  having  the  preference, 
though  both  give  excellent  satisfaction;  but  for  domestic  purposes, 
the  coal  from  the  old  Sydney  mine  of  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  is 
preferred. 

There  is  one  coal  mine  run  by  the  Cannel  Coal  Company  in  this  con- 
sular district,  though  the  output  will  not  be  used  for  home  consump- 
tion. 

In  regard  to  the  exportation  of  coal  to  the  Uniti»d  States,  I  have 
been  informed  that  it  is  sent  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Boston,  though  I 
could  not  find  out  to  what  extent. 

In  reference  .to  the  scarcity  of  supply  and  its  probable  duration,  1 
have  been  informed  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  mines  are 
heavily  taxed,  but  a  suflBcient  quantity  is  always  available. 

The  United  States  coal  used  here  appears  to  give  entire  satisfaction, 
in  fact,  I  have  never  heard  of  any  complaint,  but  on  the  contmiy  peo- 
ple who  are  using  our  coal  are  delighted  with  it  and  would  not  use  any 
other  kind.  They  also  realize  that  it  is  almost  as  cheap  as  their  home 
coal,  on  account  of  there  being  no  waste. 
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The  great  obstacle  to  our  coal  trade  is  the  Canadian  tariff,  and  while 
it  exists  1  can  not  see  that  the  product  will  find  a  better  market  here. 

The  duty  is  as  follows:  Bituminous  coal,  round  and  run  of  mines, 
pa^'S  53  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  or  60  cents  per  ton  of  2,240 
pounds;  slack  pays  13  cent«  per  ton.  Anthracite  cxml  is  admitted  free 
of  duty. 

Coal  from  the  United  States  is  imported  in  schooners,  coming  here 
for  lumber  and  plaster  rock,  from  May  1  to  January  1.  Freight  is 
from  $1  to  $1.30  per  ton,  2,240  pounds. 

The  freight  on  Canadian  coal  from  Cape  Breton  and  Pictou,  by 
vessel,  to  this  consular  district,  is  from  80  cents  to  $1.25  per  ton. 
Railway  freight  from  Spring  Hill,  Nova  Scotia,  to  Moncton,  a  difitance 
of  65  miles,  is  80  cents  per  ton,  2,240  pounds.  From  Cape  Breton, 
Nova  Scotia,  to  Moncton,  a  distance  of  331  miles,  is  $2  per  ton,  2,240 

pounds. 

GusTAVE  Beutelspacher, 

Commercial  Agent. 
Moncton,  March  27,  1900. 

ST.  JOHN. 

The  amount  and  value  of  coal  imported  into  this  port  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1899,  were:  Anthracite  coal  from  the  United  States, 
48,991  tons,  valued  at  $150,812,  upon  which  there  is  no  duty;  bitumin- 
ous coal  from  the  United  States,  60  tons,  valued  at  $124,  upon  which 
a  duty  of  53  cents  for  each  2,000  pounds  is  collected. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  coal  imported  from  the  United  States 
into  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  the  same  period  were:  Anthracite, 
1,745,332  tons,  valued  at  $6,490,147;  Bituminous,  2,123,112  tons, 
valued  at  $3,609,389.  For  the  six  months  ended  December  31,  1899, 
Anthracite,  to  the  amount  of  2,658,299  tons,  valued  at  $7,938,460. 

There  was  exported  to  the  United  States  from  Canada  for  the  last 
six  months:  Bituminous  coal,  568,059  tons,  valued  at  $1,559,184. 

The  coal  from  the  United  States  is  shipped  from  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  Boston,  and  -gives  entire  satisfaction.  It  is  mostly  nut 
size,  which  retails  in  this  market  at  $5.25  to  $5.50  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds.     Bituminous  coal  sells  at  $4.25  to  $4.65. 

The  bituminous  coal  for  this  market  is  shipped  from  Cape  Breton, 
Nova  Scotia. 

There  is  no  coal  mine  in  this  district. 

The  freight  on  coal  from  Philadelphia  is  about  80  cents,  and  from 
New  York,  75  cents  per  ton,  in  schooners. 

Iba  B.  Myebs,  Consitl. 

St.  John,  March  26,  1900. 
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ST.   STEPBHEl^. 

Owing  to  the  liability  of  the  St.  Croix  River  being  closed  to  navi- 
gation by  ice  during  the  winter  months,  dealers  in  coal  usually  land 
enough  in  the  early  fall  to  last  until  spring.  For  this  reason,  this  report 
covers  the  importation  of  coal  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 1899. 

The  total  importation  of  coal  into  this  consular  district  for  the 
above  period  was  34,153  tons;  of  this  amount  5,439  tons  was  anthra- 
cite, all  coming  from  the  United  States.  As  future  importations  will 
be  from  the  same  source,  no  figures  are  given  as  to  the  freight  rates, 
nor  price  to  consumers.  The  price  in  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  governs  the  price  here. 

Twent^'-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  tons  of  bitumin- 
ous coal  were  landed  in  this  district  during  the  year  1899;  171  tons  of 
this  came  from  the  United  States,  the  balance  (28,543  tons)  was  the 
product  of  the  Nova  Scotia  mines. 

Transportation  is  by  barges  towed  by  tugs  and  sailing  vessels,  except 
that  most  of  this  coal  used  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  is  brought 
in  on  its  own  trains.  Freight  by  barge  and  vessel  averages  65  cents 
per  ton  at  dock.  The  price  to  consumers  was  $2.90 per  ton  for  "run 
of  the  mine,"  and  $2.10  per  ton  for  *'culm,"  each  at  dock.  The  price 
of  coal  will  be  higher  the  coming  season,  largely  due  to  increased 
freight  rates.  One  of  the  largest  consumers  has  just  closed  a  contract 
for  this  season's  delivery  (6,000  tons),  at  an  advance  of  60  cents  pe^  ton 
over  that  of  1899. 

The  consumption  of  coal  both  for  heating  and  steaming  purposes  is 
on  the  increase  here,  many  industries  formerly  using  wood  for  fuel 
adapting  their  furnaces  to  coal  burning. 

Charles  A.  McCullough,  Consid. 

St.  Stephen,  Aj^il  7,  1900. 


WOODSTOCK. 

The  consumption  of  coal  in  this  district  is  limited,  as  this  is  a  wood 
country.  A  small  amount  is  imported.  United  States  hard  coal  is 
shipped  by  water  to  St.  Stephen  or  St.  John  and  dealers  buy  sup- 
plies there. 

A  small  quantity  of  soft  coal  is  also  brought  in  from  the  eastern 
provinces.  American  stove  coal  (hard)  retails  at  about  $6.50  per  net 
ton. 

Frank  C.  Denison,  Consul. 

Woodstock,  April  9,  1900. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Last  year  witnessed  the  lii-st  actual  bona-fide  attempt  at  coal  mining 
in  Newfoundland.  Some  2,900  tons  were  taken  out,  all  being  used  on 
the  locomotives  of  the  Newfoundland  railway. 

The  total  imports  of  coal  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1899, 
were  as  follows,  viz:  United  Kingdom,  12,070  tons;  Canada,  81,671 
tons;  United  States,  5,839  tons. 

No  coal  except  anthracite  comes  to  this  market  from  the  United 
States;  this  coal  is  permanently  established  and  its  use  is  increasing. 
British  war  ships  use  only  the  best  gi*ade  of  Welsh  coal,  which  at 
the  present  time  costs  in  Wales  $5.60  per  ton.  Previous  to  the  South 
African  war,  this  coal  was  bought  for  $3.50  per  ton.  The  present 
selling  price  in  St.  Johns  is  $8.50  per  ton.  On  account  of  the  high 
price,  there  is  very  little  of  the  best  grade  of  Welsh  coal  sold  in  this 
market,  except  what  British  war  vessels  take,  which  amounts  to  about 
4,000  tons  annually.  French  war  ships  use  a  cheap  grade  of  Cape 
Breton  coal.      Merchant  and  tramp  vessels  all  use  Cape  Breton  coal. 

The  present  cost  price  of  Cape  Breton  coal  is  $2.60  to  $2.90  per 
ton,  and  it  retails  in  St.  Johns  from  $5.50  to  $6  per  ton. 

Freight  rates  on  coal  from  England  average  $2  per  ton;  Cape 
Breton,  $1.25  per  ton;  United  States,  $1.50  per  ton.  Coal  is  duty 
free,  except  a  city  tax  of  50  cents  per  ton,  which  is  charged  on  coal 
coming  from  any  country. 

Martin  J.  Carter,   Coiiml, 

St.  Johns,  May  1,  1900. 


NOVA  SCOTIA. 

IIAX.IFAX. 

The  tables  of  navigation  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1899,  show  total  importation  into  the  Dominion 
of  anthracite  coal  to  have  been  1,745,460  tons,  of  the  value  of 
$6,490,509.  All  but  128  tons  of  this  amount  came  from  the  United 
States. 

The  importation  of  bituminous  coal  is  stated  in  the  same  tables  to 
have  been  2,171,358  tons,  of  the  value  of  $3,691,946,  of  which  36,341 
tons  came  from  Great  Britain  and  2,135,005  tons  from  the  United 
States. 

The  Statistical  Yearbook  of  Canada  give^  the  entire  production  of 
coal  throughout  the  Dominion  for  the  calendar  year  1898  as  4,181,597 
tons,  of  which  total  2,563,180  tons  are  credited  to  Nova  Scx)tia,  1,272,169 
tons  to  British  Columbia,  340,088  tons  to  Manitoba  and  Territories, 
and  6,160  tons  to  New  Brunswick.  These  figures  include  colliery  con- 
sumption as  well  as  sales. 
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The  prices  of  bituminous  coal  in  Halifax  are  $3.50  for  steam  or 
bunker,  $3.75  for  screened,  and  $2.75  for  slack,  per  ton  of  2,240 
pounds. 

The  cost  of  transportation  from  the  mines  to  Halifax  is  from  80 
cents  to  $1  per  ton,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  mines  of 
Cape  Breton  to  Boston  is  about  the  same. 

Anthi'acite  coal  imported  from  the  United  States  is  sold  in  Halifax 
at  about  $5  per  ton. 

The  prices  of  bituminous  coal  above  quoted  are  about  75  cents  per 
ton  higher  than  those  prevailing  during  the  year  1899. 

The  inspector  of  mines  for  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  has  recently 
made  a  report  upon  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  fields,  from  which  I  quote: 

The  first  to  be  noticed  is  the  Sydney  coal  field,  on  the  east  shore  of  Cape  Breton. 
Its  area  of  available  coal  is  estimated  at  over  500  square  miles.  It  contains  12  seams, 
from  3  to  12  feet  in  thickness.  The  coals  ar^  highly  bituminous  and  adapted  for 
coke  and  gaa  making.  It  is  classified  for  steam  purposes  as  superior  to  Newcastle 
and  nearly  equal  to  the  best  Welsh  steam  coal.  Some  of  the  beds  enjoy  a  special 
reputation  as  domestic  coals.  The  following  analysis  will  show  the  general  charac- 
ter of  these  seams: 

Moisture 1.260 

Volatile  combustible  matter 35. 514 

Fixed  carbon 59. 411 

Ash 4.115 

Sulphur 850 

Coal  Ls  also  found  in  other  parts  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  Hitherto,  the  col- 
lieries opened  in  the  Sydney  district  have  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
teade.  Now  that  the  trade  of  the  province  is  rapidly  expanding,  the  deposits  at 
other  points  are  being  opened  up.  At  Loch  Ix)mond  and  at  River  Inhabitants,  coal 
seams  are  known  to  outcrop,  but  as  yet  they  have  not  iK^en  opened  up.  At  Port 
Hood,  Mabou,  Broad  Cove,  and  Chimney  Comer  there  are  extensive  deposits  of 
lai^  seams  of  good  quality.  The  construction  of  a  railway  has  been  commenced,  to 
run  from  the  Strait  of  Canso  to  the  northern  end  of  the  island,  through  the  four  dis- 
tricts I  have  mentioned.  Collieries  are  being  opened  at  Mabou  and  at  Broad  Cove, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  their  favorable  i)Osition  will  give  them  command  of  the 
coal  trade  of  the  gulf  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  coal  in  these  districts  is  sim- 
ilar in  quality  to  that  found  on  the  opposite  or  eastern  side  of  the  island,  being  of  a 
bituminous  and  coking  character. 

Passing  to  the  mainland,  coal  occurs  at  Pomquet  and  Ilallowell  (Jrant.  The  first 
district  that  is  worked  on  the  mainland  is  known  as  the  Pictou  coal  field.  This  dis- 
trict covers  an  area  of  about  35  square  miles,  and  is  noted  for  the  unusual  develop- 
ment of  some  of  its  beds.  There  are  16  seams  known,  from  3  to  34  feet  in 
thickness.  The  coal  is  not  as  bituminous  as  that  from  the  Sydney  coal  field,  but  is 
still  a  coking  coal,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  seams.  The  coal  from  this  district  is 
used  at  the  iron  himaces  at  Londonderry  and  Ferrona,  and  has  a  good  reputation 
for  steam  purposes.  The  Cumberland  coal  field  has  not  yet  l>een  explored  over  all 
its  area,  which  is  estimated  at  400  square  miles.  Operations  have  been  hitherto 
practically  confined  to  Springhill  and  Joggins.  At  the  fonner  place  there  are  7 
seams,  from  3  to  12  feet  in  thickness,  3  of  which  are  extensively  worked.  The 
coal  is  similar  in  character  to  that  from  the  Pictou  district,  and  is  largely  used  on 
the  Grand  Trunk,  Canadian  Pacific,  and  other  railways. 
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Coal  is  known  in  Colchest<^r,  Ilante,  and  Antigoniah  counties,  but  no  attention 
has  yet  been  paid  to  it. 

The  foregoing  shows  that  there  is  a  large  supply  of  coal  available  in  the  province 
and  that  the  different  qualities  are  suited  for  almost  every  domestic  and  indus- 
trial use. 

The  coal  from  all  the  districts  of  the  province  is  suitable  for  iron  and  steel  mak- 
ing, as  it  forms  a  strong  and  pure  coke.  The  coke  from  some  seams  is  in  quality 
fully  equal  to  that  of  the  best  ConneUsville  coke,  which  is  taken  as  the  Mandard  in 
the  United  States. 

The  annual  production  of  coal  in  the  prov-im^  is  steadily  increasing.  Home  con- 
sumption is  large  and  will  l)e  greatly  increased  upon  the  completion  of  the  laiige  iron 
and  steel  works  l)eing  built  at  Sydney.  In  spite  of  the  duty  placed  on  coal  by  the 
United  States,  large  amounts  are  sent  to  Boston  and  adjoining  towns.  The  coal 
exporteil  to  the  l^nite<l  States  is  used  principally  for  making  gas  in  closed  ovens, 
with  the  coke,  ammonia  salts,  etc.,  by-products. 

*    The  following  table  will  serve  to  show  the  sales  for  the  year  1899 
and  their  distribution: 

Coal  produce<l  in —  Tons. 

Cumberland 406,278 

Pictou 409,840 

Cape  Breton 1,591,583 

Other  counties 11, 428 

Total  amount  of  coal  sold 2, 419, 137 

Distribute<l  in — 

Province  of  Nova  Scotia 729, 477 

Province  of  New  Brunswick 327, 504 

Province  of  Prince  Edward  Island 66, 881 

Province  of  Quebec 1, 029, 288 

Newfoundland 106, 755 

West  Indies 6,044 

United  States 153,188 

Total  amount  distributed  as  above 2, 419, 137 

John  G.  Foster,  GoTimel- General. 
Halifax,  May,  1900, 


8YDT02Y. 

This  section  of  Nova  Scotia  is  a  large  producer  of  bituminous  coal. 
A  small  quantity  of  anthracite  coal  (brought  here  in  small  Canadian 
sailing  vessels  trading  to  the  United  States)  is  used  in  private  houses, 
but  the  amount  will  not  exceed  500  tons  per  annum  in  Sydney  and 
North  Sydney. 

From  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  especially  the  ports  ^f  Sydney, 
North  Sydney,  and  Louisburg,  large  quantities  of  bituminous  coal  are 
shipped  each  year  to  other  ports  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  New- 
foundland, the  French  islands  off  Newfoundland,  and  the  United 
States,  the  shipments  to  the  latter  being  principally  to  ports  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Maine,  and  New  Hampshire. 
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The  coal  consumed  in  this  district,  except  the  amount  of  anthracite 
above  noted,  is  produced  from  the  mines  in  Cape  Breton  Island.  The 
prices  for  the  best  quality  of  broken,  screened,  or  run  of  the  mine, 
free  from  slate  or  stone,  have  ranged  from  $1.80  to  $2  per  ton;  for 
culm  or  slack  coal,  from  80  cents  to  $1  per  ton.  During  the  last  few 
months  there  has  been  an  increase  in  price,  but  to  what  extent  for 
large  quantities  I  am  not  informed.  The  retail  price  is  $2.70  to  $3 
per  ton  for  the  best  large  coal. 

The  Dominion  Coal  Company,  Limited,  produced,  at  various  mines 
located  within  a  radius  of  16  miles  of  Sydney,  and  shippc^d  during  the 
calendar  year  1899  nearly  1,750,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal.  Of  this 
amount,  about  274,000  tons  were  sent  to  the  United  States.  During 
the  present  year  this  amount  will  be  very  largely  increased,  and  will 
closely  approximate  1,000,000  tons  of  steam  and  culm  or  slack  coal 
combined.  The  largest  consumers  in  the  United  States  of  coal 
shipped  from  here  are  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  Grand  Trunk  rail- 
roads for  steain  coal,  and  the  New  England  (Jas  and  Coke  Company, 
Limited,  at  Everett,  Mass.,  for  the  culm  or  slack  coal.  New  mines  of 
bituminous  coal  are  now  being  opened  up  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
the  island,  near  Port  Hood,  and  have  transportation  by  rail  to  safe 
harbors  on  the  Strait  of  Canso,  between  35  and  40  miles  distant;  these 
will  have  an  estimated  output  of  200,000  tons  this  year.  The  mines 
of  Burchell  Brothers,  at  New  Campbellton,  and  the  General  Mining 
Association  Mines,  near  North  Sydney,  will  have  an  output  estimated 
at  between  500  000  and  600,000  tons  this  year.  Large  areas  of  land 
on  which  valuable  seams  of  coal  are  located  have  been  bonded  on  the 
bland,  and  companies  are  being  formed  for  their  development.  All 
of  the  mines  now  in  operation  are  sinking  new  shafts  or  pits  to  meet 
the  increased  demand  for  coal,  and  before  the  close  of  the  present 
year  it  is  believed  the  force  employed  will  be  increased  by  at  least 
4,000  miners. 

The  marketable  output  of  bituminous  coal  from  the  mines  of  Cape 
Breton  Island  will,  during  this  calendar  year,  approximate  between 
2,500,000  and  3,000,000  tons  in  excess  of  local  needs. 

Therefore  at  present,  and  for  many  years  to  come,  this  section  of 
Nova  Scotia  will,  instead  of  being  a  purchaser  of  coal,  except  for 
small  quantities  of  anthracite,  be  an  active  competitor  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  with  the  coal  from  the  United  States. 

George  N.  West,  Conml, 
Sydney,  March  30,  1900, 

WTNDSOR. 

The  coal  areas  of  Nova  Scotia  cover  about  635  square  miles.  They 
are  divided  into  the  Cape  Breton,  Pictou,  and  Cumberland  basins.  The 
coal  veins  of  Cape  Breton  average  from  25  to  00  feet  in  thickness;  of 
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Pictou,  70  feet,  and  of  Cumberland  at  least  30  feet  The  workable 
area  of  coal  in  Nova  St^otia  in  estimated  to  contain  7,000,(K)0,000  tons. 
Nova  Scotia  produces  more  coal  than  any  other  Province  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  sales  of  coal  during  the  year  18J)9,  compared  with  those  of  1898, 
were  as  follows: 


To— 

1898. 

Thw. 
667, 2&2 
266, 78» 
93,241 
62,061 
»U,160 

1899. 

Nova  Scotia 

Tbn*. 
729,477 

New  Brunswick 

327.504 

Prince  Edward  iHland        

106,756 

Newfoundland 

66.881 

Ouebec                                                          .' 

1,029,288 

We«t  Indies ; 

6,044 

Unit^Ki  Stales                                     

98,027 
3,877 

153,088 

Other  countrieM 

Commenting  upon  these  figures,  the  inspector  of  mines  says:  '* There 
is  an  increase  in  sales  to  all  points.  The  exports  to  the  United  States 
steadily  increased  during  the  summer  [of  1899J  and  will  be  continued 
during  the  winter."  Of  the  three  counties  composing  this  consular 
district,  Kings  and  Hants  produce  no  coal.  Cumberland  County,  the 
third,  includes  the  Cuml)erland  coal  basin  l)efore  referred  to,  and  fur- 
nishes the  Joggins  mines  in  the  agency  of  River  Ilebert,  and  the 
Springhill  mines  in  the  agency  of  Parrsboro. 

The  aggregate  output  of  these  mines  in  the  year  1899  was  437,121 
tons,  compared  with  852,270  tons  during  the  preceding  year.  Of  this 
total,  the  Springhill  mines  furnished  3(59,583  tons  and  the  Joggins 
mines  67,588  tons.  The  Joggins  mines  send  none  of  their  coal  to  the 
United  States,  but  shipments  are  made  from  the  Springhill  mines. 
The  sales  of  coal  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  1899,  as 
invoiced  at  the  ParrslK)ro  agency,  amounted  to  124,748.94.  At  the 
same  port  for  the  year  1898,  the  value  of  the  coal  shipped  was 
$27,645.17. 

While  this  shows  a  falling  off  of  coal  shipped  to  the  United  States 
from  the  Cumberland  mines,  the  aggregate  of  Pictou  and  Cape  Breton 
sales  shows  an  increase.  In  regard  to  the  increa^jed  coal  shipments  of 
Nova  Scotia  for  the  year  1900,  the  Maritime  Mining  Record  for  May 
16  says: 

The  high  hopes  entertained  at  the  openmg  of  the  year  that  the  coal  sales  for  1900 
would  larj^ely  discount  the  nhipments  of  all  previous  years  are  likely  to  be  more  than 
realized.  As  indicative  of  what  may  Ixj  expected  for  the  full  year,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  increased  salon  for  the  four  months  pa«t  show  a  gain  over  the  same  period 
of  1899  of  no  less  than  300,000  tons,  roughly  estimated.  The  sales  for  four  months 
only  of  1900  are  double  the  shijunents  of  the  whole  of  1861,  &nd  are  more  than  the 
total  shipments  of  the  year  1876.     ♦    *    * 

Beginning  with  this  year,  Nova  Scotians  may  confidently  look  forward  to  their 
Province  increasing  its  coal  sales  at  a  ratio  tHjual  to  that  of  a  majority  of  coal- 
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pTodncing  countries.  This  year  will  be  an  eventful  one  in  the  history  of  the  coal 
trade  of  the  Province  in  more  respects  than  one.  It  will  be  a  reconl  year  as  to  total 
shipments,  and  it  will  also  make  a  record  in  the  shipments  to  the  United  States. 
This  latter  assertion  is  most  significant,  in  view  of  the  oft-repeated  prediction  of  a 
certain  "sect"  in  the  land  that  Nova  Scotia  would  never  again  send  coal  to  the 
United  States  in  quantity  equal  to  that  sent  during  the  fat  years  of  reciprocity. 
Indeed,  there  were  certain  persons  ready  to  assert  that  Nova  Scotia  had  sent  its  last 
cargo  of  coal  there.  In  view  of  these  predictions,  it  is  consoling  to  note  that  in  the 
four  months  of  this  year  about  half  as  much  coal  has  been  sent  to  the  United  States 
as  during  the  busiest  twelve  months  under  the  reciprocity  treaty. 

As  showing  the  progress  made  at  some  of  the  collieries,  we  annex  figures  of  the 
shipments  for  the  past  four  months,  compared  with  the  shipments  during  the  same 
months  of  1899. 

As  the  laigest  shipper,  we  take  the  Dominion  Coal  Company  first: 


Month. 

Shipments, 
1899. 

Shipments, 
1900. 

jta^jiKry 

TOTIS. 

87,300 
86,771 
23,159 
50,098 

Tons. 
100, 119 

Pebroaiy 

95,454 

March 

85,000 

April 

95,710 

Total 

147,928 

376,283 

147,928 

Increase  4  months  1900. . . 

228,366 

The  following  shows  the  increased  shipments  of  this  company  to  the  United  States: 


Month. 

1899. 

1900. 

Jfuinafy . .........................<......................................<. 

Tons. 

8,463 
15,242 

5,369 
20,565 

Tons. 
58,750 

February 

69,285 

March 

52,827 

April - 

51,369 

Total 

49,639 

282,221 

49,639 

IncTfiAJK^  4  months  1900. . . 

182,582 

The  shipments  of  the  Intercolonial  Coal  Company  were  as  follows: 


Month. 

1899. 

1900. 

jtiTtxwrj. .  X ,  X  * . .       .  X .XX. 

Tons. 
10,480 
11,480 
11,799 
14,616 

Tons. 
19,517 

Febrnaiy 

17, 741 

March 

18,265 

April , 

18,122 

Total 

48,375 

78,635 

48,376 

Increase  4  months  1900. . . 

25,260 

The  shipments  from  the  Acadia  mines  for  the  same  months  were  66,828  tons  in 
1899  and  79,336  tons  in  1900;  increase,  4  months  1900,  12,508  tons. 

The  Cumberland  Railway  and  Coal  Company  shipped  for  the  four  months  of  1899, 
117,002  tons.  The  shipments  for  this  year  are,  for  the  same  four  months,  140,918 
tons,  an  increase  of  23,916. 
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The  Canadian  tariff  on  soft  or  bituminous  coal  is  53  cents  per  short 
ton,  or  60  cents  per  long  ton.  Anthracite  coal  is  on  the  free  list, 
and  large  quantities  are  shipped  to  and  consumed  in  this  Province. 
No  American  soft  coal  is  brought  here. 

The  price  of  coal,  retail,  delivered  at  this  port,  is  from  $3.50  to  $4  per 
ton;  al  the  mines,  wholesale,  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  ton.  The  quality 
of  Nova  Scotia  coal  is  inferior  to  that  produced  in  the  mines  of  West 
Virginia;  it  is  from  15  to  20  per  cent  less  in  value. 

Since  the  1st  day  of  January,  last,  the  price  of  coal  at  the  Springhill 
mines  has  advanced  25  cents  per  ton,  and  an  equal  or  greater  advance 
in  price  has  been  made  by  the  Dominion  Coal  Company.  Miners' 
wages  are  less  here  than  in  the  United  States,  but  the  coal  companies 
pay  to  the  Province  a  royalty  or  tax  of  10  cents  per  ton  on  all  coal 
sold  by  them.  The  Dominion  Coal  Company,  on  account  of  some 
additional  corporate  privileges  granted,  pays  a  royalty  of  12^  oente 
per  ton. 

Proximity  to  the  seaboard  and  cheap  water  transportation  give  the 
mines  of  Nova  Scotia  an  advantage  over  most  of  the  deposits  of  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

Joseph  T.  Hoke,  Consul. 

Windsor,  June  i,  1900, 


PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

The  bituminous  coal  consumed  on  this  island  comes  from  the  neigh- 
boring Province  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  estimated  that  100,000  tons 
are  consumed  annually,  costing,  on  an  average,  $3  per  ton  delivered. 
Anthracite  coal  is  imported  from  New  York  in  limited  quantities  for 
iieating  purposes,  some  preferring  it  to  the  bituminous.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  10,000  tons  are  consumed  annually,  costing  $4.50  delivered. 

Transportation  from  New  York  by  schooner  costs  $1  per  ton. 

I  am  confident  that  the  market  for  anthracite  for  heating  purposes 
will  increase  yearly. 

Delmar  J.  Vail,  Consul. 

Charlottetown,  March  ^-^,  1900. 


MAJNTTOBA. 

There  is  a  large  and  growing  demand  for  United  States  coal  in  this 
consular  district,  especially  in  that  part  of  the  district  which  embraces 
Manitoba  and  western  Ontario.  The  [demand  includes  both  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coals.  There  are  in  the  extreme  western  and  northern 
parts  of  the  district  very  extensive  coal  deposits,  estimated  to  cover 
an  area  of  over  55,000  square  miles,  and  yielding  anthi'acite,  bitumi- 
nous, and  lignite  coals  in  almost  inexhaustible  quantities;  but  these 
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fields  are  but  little  developed,  and  the  coals,  so  far  as  tested,  are  not 
of  the  best  quality.  This  fact,  together  with  the  long  distance  these 
coals  have  to  be  transported  to  a  market,  prevents  them  from  coming 
into  serious  competition  with  our  coals  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  dis- 
trict. Anthracite  coal  and  coke  are  admitted  to  the  district  free  of 
duty,  but  bituminous  coal  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  53  cents  per  ton 
of  2,000  pounds.  The  coal  comes  almost  entirely  from  the  States  of 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and  is  shipped  by  vessels  across  the  Great 
Lakes  and  landed  at  Fort  William,  Ontario;  Duluth,  Minn.,  or  West 
Superior,  Wis.,  and  thence  sent  by  rail  to  place  of  consumption. 
The  wholesale  price  at  either  of  the  ports  mentioned  is  about  $5.25 
per  ton  for  anthracite  and  $3  for  bituminous,  exclusive  of  duty. 

The  importations  into  the  district  for  the  year  1899  aggregated 
about  43,000  tons  of  anthracite  and  225,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal. 
The  bituminous  was  entered  largely  at  the  port  of  Fort  William,  Onta- 
rio, and  distributed  east  and  west  from  that  point  by  rail.  Owing  to 
heavy  freight  charges,  a  comparatively  small  part  of  it  reached  Winni- 
peg. The  freight  rate  from  Lake  Superior  ports  to  Winnipeg  and 
adjacent  territory,  about  425  miles,  is  $3  per  ton,  and  the  firmmess 
with  which  it  is  maintained  indicates  a  perfect  agreement  between  the 
two  roads  operating  in  this  territory.  About  500  tons  of  American 
coke  were  consumed  in  the  district  last  year.  There  is  a  considerable 
export  trade  in  coal  and  coke  from  the  western  part  of  the  district  to 
Montana,  the  amount  exported  last  year  being  some  70,000  tons  of  coal 
and  2,000  tons  of  coke. 

W.  H.  H.  Graham,  ConmL. 

Winnipeg,  March  28,  1900. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

The  mining  of  coal  is  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  British  Ck)lumbia, 
and  especially  of  Vancouver  Island,  where  extensive  mines  have  been 
in  operation  for  several  years.  They  appear  to  be  practically  inex- 
haustible. 

The  total  output  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  Province  of  British  Colum- 
bia for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1899,  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds, 
was  as  follows: 

Vancouver  Island  collieriee 1,203,199 

Crows  Nest  Pass  collieries 103, 124 

Total  output  in  Province 1,306,323 

The  total  output  of  coke  for  the  same  period  was: 

Vancouver  Island  coke  ovens 4, 693 

Crows  Nest  Pass  coke  ovens 29,658 

Total  output  in  Province - 34, 261 

VOL  XXI,  FT  I 16 
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The  exports  of  coal  to  the  United  States  from  this  consular  district 
during  the  same  period  reai^'hed  725,738  tons,  of  the  value  of  $2,177,944, 
the  larger  part  going  direct  to  San  Francisco  and  the  remainder  to 
Honolulu. 

A  small  amount  of  Cumberland  bituminous  coal  is  imported  from 
the  United  States,  for  use  in  blacksmiths'  forges.  The  entire  imports 
last  year,  however,  did  not  reach  the  value  of  $100.  The  Canadian 
tariff  on  bituminous  coal  is  20  per  cent. 

There  is  no  anthracite  coal  imported  here,  and  people  seem  to  be 
ignorant  of  its  advantages.  Owing  to  the  mild  winters  in  this  section 
there  are  but  few  furnaces  in  use  on  Vancouver  Island,  and  they  are 
built  to  bum  the  coal  produced  in  local  mines.  There  is  no  tariff  on 
anthracite  coal. 

Means  of  transportation  are  easy  and  cheap.  Daily  ferries  run  to 
Puget  Sound  cities,  and  every  five  days  steamers  arrive  from  and 
depart  for  San  Francisco  direct.  Freights  from  Seattle  and  Tacoma  to 
Victoria  are  nominal,  the  railroads  transporting  through  freight  to 
either  point  at  equal  rates. 

There  is  no  field  here  at  present  for  United  States  or  any  other 
coal,  save  the  output  from  local  mines. 

Abraham  E.  Smith,  Om^id. 

ViCTTORiA,  May  3,  1900. 


MEXICO. 

GENERAL   REPORT. 

There  is  a  large  demand  for  imported  coal  in  this  Republic  and,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  figures  given  below,  the  United  States  is  now 
supplying  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  coal  brought  into  Mexico,  the 
total  consumption  being  fairly  shown  by  the  figures  marked  "  Impor- 
tations,'' as  about  all  the  coal  mined  here  is  for  the  use  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railway  Company,  is  exported  to  the  United  States,  and 
comes  from  Felipe,  Hondo,  and  Fuenti  in  the  State  of  Coahuila. 


Year. 

Country. 

Importa- 
tions into 
Mexico. 

Exports- 

tionsfrom 

Mexica 

1896-97 

United  States 

Jbfw. 

207,269 

115.622 

18,841 
291.847 
104,898 

81,887 
bV\  777 
135,865 

19,970 

Tbwt. 
106,730 

England 

h'one. 

other  sources 

None. 

1897-08 

United  States 

U7.046 

England 

Kone. 

other  soumes 

None. 

1898-99 

United  States 

188,875 

England 

None. 

Other  Boorcca 

None. 

Ton -.2,000  pouudK. 
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It  is  my  opinion  that  most  of  the  coal  imported  from  England  is 
known  as  the  "Crown  patent  fuel"  and  the  greater  part  is  consmned 
by  the  Mexican,  Interoceanic,  and  Mexican  Southern  railway  com- 
panies. The  kind  and  quality  of  coal  especially  needed  and  used  is 
bituminous  steam  coal.  A  very  little  is  used  for  heating  or  cooking; 
it  is  known  as  '^Pocahontas,"  "McAlester,  I.  T.,"  ''West  Virginia," 
"Pennsylvania,"  "Alabama,"  "New  Mexico,"  and  "Texas"  (mines 
near  Laredo). 

The  present  prices  of  screened  lump  coal,  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds, 
free  on  board  cars  or  vessels,  in  United  States  currency,  at  the  various 
ports  of  entry  are  as  follows: 

El  Paso 15.00  to  16.25 

Eagle  Pasfi 5.00  to    5.25 

Laredo 3.75  to    4.75 

Tampico 4. 50  to    5. 00 

Veracraz 4.  75  to    5. 25 

The  cause  of  scarcity  is  that  about  all  of  the  coal  mined  here  is 
exported  to  the  United  States,  as  explained  above,  and  this  condition 
will  continue,  no  doubt,  unless  new  deposits  are  discovered.  Our  coal 
is  giving  entire  satisfaction,  and,  I  may  add,  there  is  no  duty  on  coal 
entering  this  Republic,  but  a  brokerage  charge  of  customs  agents  for 
"clearing"  same  of  10  cents,  Mexican  currency,  per  gross  ton. 

The  transportation  facilities  are  the  best — Mexican  Central  Railroad 
from  El  Paso,  Mexican  International  and  Mexican  Central  railroads 
(combination)  from  E^gle  Pass,  Mexican  National  from  Laredo,  Mex- 
ican Central  Railroad  from  Tampico,  Mexican  and  Interoceanic  rail- 
roads from  Veracruz,  with  the  Munson  line  with  occasional  chartered 
ships  touching  at  Veracruz  and  Tampico,  all  to  the  City  of  Mexico. 
The  freight  rates  are  subject  to  change  without  notice,  but  through 
rates  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  any  of  our  trunk  lines. 

Andbew  D.  Barlow,  Cinimd-  Gmeral, 

Mexicx),  AprU  6,  1900. 


cmnuAiiUA. 

My  consular  district  comprises  the  southern  half  of  the  State  of 
Chihuahua. 

There  are  no  coal  mines  in  the  district.  There  are  some  indications 
or  '^prospects"  of  coal,  but  so  far  no  practical  results  have  been 
obtained.  All  the  coal  used  in  the  district  is  bituminous,  and  comes 
from  the  United  States — from  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Texas — 
by  all  -rail  routes. 

The  quality  appears  to  be  satisfactory.  This  coal  supplies  the  500 
miles  of  railroads  in  the  district  and  several  mining  and  manufactur- 
ing plants.     I  estimate  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  district  at  about 
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8,000  tons  per  month.     This  coal  costs  at  Chihuahua  $7.50  to  $8  per 
ton,  United  States  currency. 

There  is  no  import  duty  on  ex)al,  either  national,  State,  or  municipal 

This  report  is  confined  to  this  consular  district. 

W.  W.  Mills,  Consul. 
Chihuahua,  April  ^,  1900. 


•CrCIDAD  JUAREZ. 

All  the  coal  consumed  in  this  consular  district,  and  in  fact  in  north- 
ern Mexico,  is  imported  from  the  United  States.  Coal  is  not  mined 
here,  although  deposits  have  been  recently  found  in  the  State  of 
Sonora — too  far  removed,  however,  from  any  line  of  transportation  to 
be  immediately  developed. 

Coal  entering  Mexico  through  the  port  of  Ciudad  Juarez  is  mined 
in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  and  in  western  Texas.  Occasionally 
there  is  a  shipment  from  Colorado  and  from  Indian  Territory.  The 
demand  varies  but  slightly;  the  railroads,  a  few  mining  companies,  a 
brewery,  a  foundry,  and  some  minor  industries,  consume  the  total 
importation.  The  Mexican  Central  Railroad,  terminating  at  this  place, 
receives  for  its  own  use  and  for  distribution  along  its  northern  divi- 
sion almost  all  the  fuel  entered  at  this  port  Besides  supplying  its 
own  engines,  pumping  stations,  shops,  etc.,  it  distributes  the  coal  to  a 
foundry,  a  brewery,  and  other  industries  at  Chihuahua  and  Parral. 
But  none  of  the  coal  imported  at  this  place  is  carried  farther  south 
than  Jimenez,  which  is  in  the  southern  section  of  the  State  of  Chi- 
huahua. From  Jimenez  south  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  the  coal  distrib- 
uted by  the  Mexican  Central  for  its  own  and  other  purposes  is  imported 
at  Tampico. 

The  Rio  Grande,  Sierra  Madre  and  Pacific  road,  running  from  Ciu- 
dad Juarez  150  miles  to  the  southwest,  uses  about  one  car  of  coal  each 
day.  Last  January,  this  company  imported  32  cars  containing  760 
tons,  and  during  February,  29  cars  containing  635  tons.  The  Mexican 
Centi*al,  for  its  own  use  and  for  distribution,  imports  approximately  50 
cars  per  day. 

The  mines  in  New  Mexico  and  western  Texas  have  not  always  sup- 
plied the  demand;  and  in  that  event  coal  has  been  shipped  from 
McAlester,  Ind.  T.,  and  sometimes  from  as  far  east  as  Memphis, 
Tenn.  Recently,  however,  new  mines  have  been  opened  in  New 
Mexico  150  miles  from  El  Paso,  Tex.,  on  the  line  of  the  El  Paso  and 
Northeastern  Railroad.  This  fact  will  insure  an  increased  supply 
that  will  keep  pace  with  any  demand  that  may  be  anticipated. 

WhUe  the  supply  seems  now  to  equal  if  it  does  not  exceed  the 
demand,  high  prices  are  still  maintained.  Mr.  J.  P.  Ramsey,  general 
manager  of  the  Rio  Grande,  Sierre  Madre  and  Pacific  Railroad,  states 
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that  his  company  pays  $4.50  to  $5  (United  States  currency)  per  ton 
for  coal  laid  down  at  El  Paso,  Tex.  There  is  no  tariflF  duty  on  coal 
imported  into  Mexico;  but  consular  papers,  broker's  fees,  etc.,  add 
slightly  to  the  cost  per  ton.  Coal  sells  for  domestic  purposes  in  this 
city  at  $15  per  ton,  Mexican  (about  $7.04  gold). 

All  the  coal  imported  at  Ciudad  Juarez  is  invoiced  at  the  Mexican 
consulate  at  El  Paso.  I  am  indebted  to  Senor  Don  Francisco  Mallen, 
Mexican  consul  at  that  place,  for  the  following  statistics  of  coal 
exportations  for  six  months: 


Months. 


Tons. 


Value. 


September,  1399 . 
October,  1899.... 
Norember,  1899 . 
December,  1899 . 
January,  1900 ... 
Febn]ary,1900.. 

Total 


3,170 
8,588 
6,182 
2,666 
8,674 
5,764 


912,681.00 
14,352.00 
20,728.00 
10,626.00 
14,295.00 
23,066.00 


23,934 


95,736.00 


Chakles  W.  Kindrick, 

COTIBUL, 

CitTDAD  JuARM,  April  i5,  1900. 


CniDAD  PORFIRIO  DIAZ. 

There  is  practically  no  market  for  American  coal  in  this  district, 
coal  mining  being  one  of  the  chief  industries  here,  and  coal  one  of  the 
chief  exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  coal  fields  about  Diaz  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Mexican 
International  Bailroad  Company,  and  the  amount  exported  yearly  to 
the  United  States,  until  recently,  was  about  12,000  tons,  but  this  has 
fsdlen  off  considerably  in  the  past  three  months,  owing  to  the  opening 
of  some  mines  just  across  the  river  in  Texas,  they  being  also  owned 
and  operated  by  the  above-named  company. 

Instead  of  there  being  any  scarcity  of  coal,  the  supply  is  constantly 
increasing,  owing  to  the  opening  up  of  new  mines,  as  at  Barataran  and 
other  places. 

Chas.  p.  Snyder,  Conml. 

CiUBAD  PoRFiRio  DiAZ,  March  26^  1900, 


MONTEREY. 

Upon  Investigation,  it  is  learned  from  reliable  authority  that  the 
nioet  stringent  efforts  on  the  part  of  those  interested  failed  to  make 
the  importation  of  coal  from  England,  Germany,  and  Belgium  a  suc- 
cess, and  that  only  United  States  coal  is  now  used  here.  Cia.  Minerva 
Fundidora  y  Afinadora  ''Monterey"  imports  Virginia  Pocahontas 
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coke,  amounting  to  25,000  tons  annually,  at  a  cost  of  $7  per  ton  f .  o.  b. 
on  cars  at  Tampico,  and  2,000  tons  of  coal  from  Laredo,  Tex.,  at 
$2  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  on  railroad  in  Nuevo  Laredo,  Mexico.  The  treas- 
urer of  this  company  and  one  of  the  principal  owners  is  Senor  Juan 
Weber,  with  whom  it  is  reconunended  prospective  exporters  of  coal 
should  correspond.  "La  Gran  Fundicion  Nacional  Mexicana"  is 
another  large  company  which  consumes  quantities  of  American  coal; 
the  manager  is  Mr.  H.  M.  Dieffenbach,  with  whom  also  exporters  of 
all  kinds  of  coal  to  this  country  should  correspond.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Col.  J.  R.  Robertson,  who  is  a  large  consumer  of  American 
coal,  and  is  engaged  in  various  important  enterprises.  The  field  being 
in  the  hands  of  United  States  coal  dealers,  it  rests  with  those  desiring 
to  supply  the  demand  to  compete  therefor,  those  furnishing  the  best 
and  comparatively  cheapest  article  being  assured  of  success. 

Philip  C.  Hanna, 

Consul-  General, 
Monterey,  Aprt'l  ^6,  1900. 


SAIiTIIiljO. 

There  is  no  demand  at  the  present  time  for  United  States  coal  in  this 
consular  district.  There  are  extensive  coal  mines  in  the  northern  part 
of  this  State  (Coahuila),  which  supply  all  local  demands  for  coal  and 
coke.  I  am  informed  that  there  is  also  a  surplus,  which  is  exported 
to  the  United  States.     This  is  bituminous  coal;  no  anthracite  is  used. 

If  further  information  is  desired,  I  shall  l>e  pleased  to  furnish  same 
on  request. 

Chas.  Burk  Towle,  Conmd, 

Saltilix>,  Marvh  ^J<%  1900. 


TAMPICO. 

United  States  coal  has  no  rival  in  the  market  of  northern  Mexico, 
only  one  cargo  of  English  coal  having  come  into  this  port  since  1896. 

The  annual  receipts  are  265,000  tons  of  coal  and  125,000  tons  of 
coke,  all  of  which,  except  30,000  tons  now  coming  from  Pensacola, 
is  shipped  from  Chesapeake  Bay  ports  and  Philadelphia. 

Rates  of  freight  vary  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  ton,  but  most  of  the 
steamers  engaged  in  this  trade  are  on  time  charters. 

The  principal  consumer  is  the  Mexican  Central  Railway,  which 
receives  annually  180,000  tons  for  its  own  account,  and  85,000  tons  for 
various  enterprises  along  its  line  between  here  and  Mexico  City.  The 
coke  goes  to  the  ore  smelters  in  Monterey,  Aguascalientes,  and  San 
Luis  Potosi.  The  amount  consumed  in  Tampico  is  so  small  as  to  be  of 
no  consequence. 

Saml,  E.  Maohx.,  Cafi»ul. 

Tampico,  March  'J6,  1900. 
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VERA  CRUZ. 

In  former  years,  English  coal  was  most  appreciated  in  Mexico.  It 
is  still  used  by  the  Mexican  navy  and  by  the  Vera  Cruz  Mexican 
Raih'oad,  an  English  company,  which  employs  the  coal-dust  bricks  and 
so  called  patent  fuel  (Crown  brand). 

The  other  railroad  companies  and  industrial  concerns,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  are  now  using  only  United  States  coal.  The  steamers 
coming  from  Europe  sell  a  few  tons  of  bunker  coal  and  coke  for  cot- 
ton mills. 

All  our  coal  imported  here  is  from  either  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Norfolk,  Newport  News,  or  the  Gulf  ports. 

Prices  of  coal  fluctuate  a  great  deal,  as  they  depend  not  only  upon 
the  cost  at  the  mines,  but  also  on  the  freight,  which  is  the  largest 
item.  A  normal  price  for  many  months  during  last  year  at  Atlantic 
ports  was  $1.50  to  $1.80,  free  on  board  vessel.  Freight  for  steamei-s 
of  about  3,000  tons  cargo,  $2  to  $2.50  to  Vera  Cruz. 

I  have  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  coal  shippers  as  a  rule  do  not 
take  care  to  facilitate  business  for  the  Mexican  buyers  in  giving  cheap 
rates  of  freight,  and  they  also  assent  to  hampering  conditions  imposed 
by  the  owners  of  vessels,  with  respect  to  discharge  and  demurrage 
money.  Therefore  it  has  happened  that  the  importers  had  to  pay  so 
many  extra  expenses  that  the  expected  profit  was  turned  into  a  loss. 

So  far,  the  coals  most  impoi-ted  here  are  the  ''Toms  Creek,"  "Poca- 
hontas," and  "Cahaba"  (Alabama)  coal.  Of  late,  many  brands  of  coal 
have  been  introduced  here  successfully  and  the  price  of  good  Ameri- 
can double  screened  coal  in  steamer  cargoes  of  2,000  to  3,000  tons  is 
about  $4.60  to  $4.75,  c.  i.  f.  Vera  Cruz.  Coal  from  England  costs 
about  5  to  8s.  ($1.22  to  $1.95)  per  ton  of  2,200  pounds;  freight  is  10s. 
($2.43)  per  ton.  While  in  the  smelting  works  of  the  interior  both 
bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  are  consumed,  the  railroads  and  fac- 
tories prefer  anthracite,  buying  bituminous,  however,  in  case  of  need, 
or  at  lower  prices.  Railroad  freight  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  consum- 
ing points  is  between  $5  and  $11,  Mexican  silver  ($2.34  and  $5.15), 
per  ton. 

During  the  fiscal  year  of  1898-99,  the  total  import  of  coal  through 
the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  ^as  88,230,984  kilos  (194,514,027  pounds)  from 
tbe  United  States,  and  105,805,327  kilos  (233,258,424  pounds)  from 
England. 

Wm.  W.  Canada,    (</muL 

Vera  Cbuz,  April  11,  1900. 
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BRITISH  HONDURAS. 

There  is  so  little  consumption  of  coal  in  this  colony  that  the  market 
would  of  necessity  be  small,  even  if  every  ton  came  fi'om  the  United 
States. 

During  the  3^ear  1899,  the  coai  imported  into  British  Honduras  was 
entered  as  follows:  From  the  United  States,  640  tons;  United  King- 
dom, 192  tons.  This  was  entirely  of  the  bituminous  variety  and  was 
for  the  use  of  the  one  or  two  river  steamei-s  that  are  employed  here 
and  for  the  ice  factory  at  Belize,  the  only  manufactuiing  plant  in  the 
colony.  Anthracite  coal  is  not  imported  at  all.  The  demand  will 
probably  be  increased  with  the  completion  of  the  proposed  railway, 
but  until  then  the  supplying  of  800  tons  per  annum,  of  which  over 
three-fourths  already  comes  from  the  States,  is  hardly  worth  strug- 
gling for. 

W.  L.  Avery,  Comml, 

Belize,  April  2,  1900. 


GUJATEMALA. 

There  is  no  demand  here  for  United  States  coal.  ♦ 

The  supply  comes  from  British  Colombia,  and  is  a  steam  coal  used 
almost  exclusively  for  fuel  on  the  railroads. 

The  amount  of  steam  coal  imported  in  1899  was  121  tons,  price 
f.  o.  b.  in  San  Jose,  the  principal  port  of  entry,  $16.50  gold.^ 

The  price  of  coke  (used  for  smelting  purposes)  is  $24. 

Rumors  of  coal  finds  are  numerous,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
diBveloped  mine. 

James  C.  MoNally, 

Von^nd'  General. 

Guatemala,  April  ^7,  1900. 


SALVADOR. 

Almost  the  only  importations  of  coal  into  Salvador  have  been  made 
by  the  Salvador  Railway  Company,  which  foimerly  used  patent  fuel 
for  locomotives.  The  present  management  has  abandoned  this  for 
wood,  which  is  bought  for  less  than  $2  per  cord.  Lately,  the  com- 
pany received  a  shipment  of  650  tons  of  coal,  which  is  to  be  held 
in  reserve.  The  only  other  importer  of  coal  is  the  firm  of  Melendez 
&  Mclntyre,  who  have  a  foundry  in  San  Salvador;  they  import  annu- 
ally about  10  tons  of  coke  from  California. 

Salvador  has  no  coal  mines  in  operation,  though  it  is  claimed  that 
there  is  coal  to  be  found. 

*  Note  by  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce. — ^The  value  is  probably  expressed  in  gold 
colons,  equivalent  in  United  States  currency  to  46.5  cents.  This  would  make  the 
price  of  coal  per  ton  |7.67. 
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Other  industries  where  steam  is  used  find  enough  native  material  to 
supply  the  needed  fuel,  and  wood  is  plentiful.  Blacksmiths  use  char- 
coal in  preference  to  coal,  both  on  account  of  cheapness  and  results. 

Many  changes  must  take  place  before  Salvador  can  be  considered  a 
market  for  foreign  coals. 

John  Jenkins,  Consul. 

San  Salvador,  March  10^  1900. 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

No  coal  is  used  in  this  colony,  except  a  few  hundred  tons  in  sugar 
manufacture  and  local  smith  work;  a  reserve  is  also  held  in  stock 
for  the  convenience  of  tramp  steamers  which  may  reach  here  short  of 
supplies.  The  total  quantity  does  not  exceed  two  or  three  hundred 
tons  a  year.  It  is  the  impression — the  statistics  not  yet  being  issued — 
that  no  imports  were  made  last  year. 

Saml.  Galbraith,  Vice- Consul. 

Antigua^  May  5,  1900. 


BAHAMAS. 

There  is  a  small  but  steady  demand  for  coal  in  the  Bahamas,  the 
amount  imported  in  1898  being  ^,228  tons,  valued  at  $10,492.17.  Of 
this  quantity,  about  260  tons  were  hard  coal,  the  rest  being  soft  or 
bituminous  coal.  It  was  imported  from  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia, 
and  sold  here  at  from  $7  to  $9  per  ton,  and  was  entirely  satisfactory. 
It  is  known  as  Pocahontas  coal. 

There  are  no  coal  mines  here,  and  no  coal  is  exported.  There  is  no 
duty  on  coal.  It  is  imported  in  sailing  vessels  and  is  sold  principally 
for  coaling  steamers.  All  the  coal  sold  here  comes  from  the  United 
States,  which  will  continue  to  supply  the  demand. 

Thos.  J.  McLain,  (^onmd. 

Nassau,  March  ^,  1900. 


BERMUDA. 

The  amount  of  coal  sold  at  this  port  is  as  follows: 

Tons. 
Pocahontas  and  Toms  Creek  (sold  by  Messrs.  W.  E.  Meyer  &  Qo.  from  June 

1,  1898,  to  June  1,  1899) 1,000 

New  River  coal  (sold  by  Messrs.  Darrell  &  James  from  June  1, 1898,  to  June 

1,1899) 3,725 

Total 4,725 
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Pocahontas  and  Toms  Creek  coal  (sold  by  Messrs.  W.  E.  Meyer  &  Co.  from  Tons. 

Junel,  1899  to  March  30, 1900) 1,S47 

New  River  coal  (sold  by  Messrs.  Darrell  and  James  from  June  1,  1899,  to 

March  30, 1900) 1,552 

Total 3,399 

Edward  T.  Jenkins, 

ChmTnercial  Agent. 
Bermuda,  March  30^  1900. 


JAMAICA. 

During  the  past  twelve  months,  5,200  tons  of  coal  were  imported  by 
the  fruit  companies,  all  being  of  American  origin,  coming  chiefly  from 
Norfolk,  Va.  Bituminous  is  the  only  kind  used.  It  seems  that  good 
results  have  been  obtained,  as  I  have  heard  no  dissatisfaction  expressed 
by  the  users.     It  is  sold  locally  at  $7.50  per  ton. 

There  are  no  manufactories  in  my  consular  district;  hence  the 
demand  is  limited  to  the  occasions  on  which  vessels  in  the  fruit  trade 
take  a  supply  for  consumption  on  the  homeward  voyage.  During  the 
period  under  review,  it  is  estimated  that  4,500  tons  have  been  used  for 
this  purpose. 

No  tariff  restrictions  exist  relative  to  the  importation  of  coal,  this 
being  one  of  the  items  on  the  free  list. 

Nicholas  R.  Snyder, 

Cmnmercial  Agent 

Port  Antonio,  Ajprll  6*,  1900. 


DUTCH  WEST  INDIES. 

Coal  is  used  here  to  supply  steamships,  for  dredging,  for  the  elec- 
tric light  works,  for  the  ice  works  (a  new  enterprise)^  and  a  little  for 
blacksmithing.  The  Red  "D"  Line  brings  its  own  supply  from  New 
York,  and  so  also  does  the  Royal  West  India  Mail  Line.  The  English, 
French,  German,  and  Italian  lines  touching  here  never  take  coal  at 
this  poi-t,  but  bring  their  own  to  other  points  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  they  recoal.  The  market  for  coal,  therefore,  aside  from  the 
small  local  use,  is  confined  to  vessels  of  war  and  an  occasional  Ven- 
ezuelan steamer  or  yacht.  The  preference  has  been  for  Cardiff  coal, 
and  that  was  mainly  used  ten  yeai^s  ago.  A  gradual  change  has,  how- 
ever, been  going  on,  the  American  product  superseding  the  English. 
During  the  calendar  year  1899,  the  amount  imported  was  3,828  tons, 
of  which  699  tons  came  from  Cardiff,  150  tons  from  Grermany,  and  the 
balance  from  the  United  States.  The  coal  that  has  come  during  the 
last  year  has  been,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  of  an  inferior  quality,  owing 
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probably  to  the  scarcity,  and  has  created  no  little  dissatisfaction,  from 
which  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  trade  may  suffer  in  the  coming 
year.  United  States  coal,  inferior  quality,  has  cost  about  $6  per  ton 
and  retailed  at  from  $8  to  $10.  Cardiff  costs  here  about  $7  and  sells 
at  from  $10  to  $12.  Only  one  company  is  now  handling  coal;  formerly 
there  were  three.  Probably,  the  figures  given  for  the  last  year  do  not 
vary  much  from  the  average. 

The  coal  in  demand  by  the  war  vessels,  American  and  foreign,  is 
Pocahontas.  If  arrangements  could  be  made  so  that  there  would  be 
always  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  best  on  this  island,  many  more  vessels 
would  undoubtedly  come  here  for  coal  and  the  trade  be  considerably 
extended. 

The  duty  is  only  3  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Elias  H.  Cheney,  Cmisvl, 

Curasao,  May  15^  1900, 


FRENCH  WEST  INDIES. 

Both  bituminous  and  anthracite  coals  are  imported  into  Martinique 
from  the  United  States,  as  well  as  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
latter,  however,  in  small  quantities  for  foundry  purposes  only. 

The  annexed  statement  will  show  the  importation  of  bituminous 
coal  into  St.  Pierre,  to  which  should  be  added  a  minimun  of  6,000 
tons  per  month,  or,  say,  72,000  tons  per  annum,  for  the  French  Trans- 
Atlantic  Company  alone.  All  this  is  from  the  United  States,  and 
shows  a  marked  increase.  In  former  years,  only  two-thirds  came  from 
the  United  States  and  the  re^  from  England,  but  the  entire  quantity 
now  comes  from  our  country. 

The  reasons  for  this  increase  in  our  trade  may  possibly  be  the  fol- 
lowing: English  coal,  the  factory  men  think,  burns  the  iron  grates 
of  the  engines.  The  same  fault  is  found  by  the  company  plying  small 
steamei*s  between  this  port  and  Port  de  Fi-ance.  The  advance  in  price 
of  the  article,  owing  to  the  continual  strikes  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
has  also,  I  think,  more  than  anything  else,  tended  to  divert  the  ti*ade 
to  the  United  States, 

A.  Testart,   Vice-Cfmsul, 

St.  Pierre,  May  ^^,  1900. 

Importatiom  of  coaU  al  Si.  Pierrej  Martinique. 

For  last  six  months  of  1S98: 

Tom. 

From  the  United  States 2,131 

From  the  United  Kingdom 1,613 

From  France 110 

Total 3,854 
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For  the  year  1899:  Tods. 

From  the  United  States 6,869 

Tons. 

FromFrance ^ 1,671 

From  France  in  briquettes 50 

1,721 

Total 8,590 

For  first  three  months  in  1900: 

From  the  United  States 3, 952 

From  France 30 

Total 3,982 


SANTO  DOMINGO  (DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC). 

Very  little  coal  is  consumed  in  this  consular  district.  One  or  two 
of  the  sugar  estates,  the  electric-light  plant  of  this  city,  the  two  war 
vessels  belonging  to  the  Government,  and  the  Government  machine 
shop  are  the  only  consumers  worth  mentioning  in  this  district,  except 
the  Sanchez  Railway  Company,  at  Sanchez,  which  is  an  English  corpo- 
ration. I  am  informed  that  all  the  coal  used  by  that  road  is  brought 
from  England.     Other  imports  are  from  the  United  States. 

Six  hundred  or  700  tons  per  annum  are  probably  imported  at  this 
port  for  uses  as  above  mentioned. 

The  duty  is  $2  per  ton,  with  other  small  charges  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  59  cents.  There  are  no  coal  mines  in  opei^ation  in  this 
Republic,  but  it  is  said  that  there  are  coal  deposits  in  the  region  near 
the  Samana  Bay. 

C.  L.  Maxwell,  ConsuL- General. 

Santo  Domingo,  A^yril  ^^,  1900, 


PUERTO  PliATA. 

The  only  user  of  coal  in  this  district  is  the  Ferrocarril  Central 
Dominicano,  and  since  its  management  fell  into  American  hands,  some 
eight  years  ago,  only  American  coal  has  been  used. 

Bituminous  is  the  kind  imported,  and  the  quantity  amounts  to  some 
3,000  tons  per  annum.  It  is  received  from  Philadelphia,  and  the  com- 
pany is  well  satisfied  with  the  quality. 

No  coal  mines  exist  in  the  district,  nor  are  there  any  tariff  or  other 
restrictions  on  its  importation. 

Thos.  Simpson,  Consxd. 

PuEKTo  Plata,  May  6,  1900. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA. 

BRAZIL.. 

BAKTA. 

In  response  to  inquiries  from  large  coal  dealers  in  the  States,  I  have 
several  times  reported  to  them  on  the  coal  trade  in  this  district,  and 
have  tried  to  show  that  there  was  an  excellent  opening  here  if  the 
proper  effort  were  put  forth.  What  was  true  in  the  past  is  even  more 
true  to-day,  and  I  can  not  understand  why  some  one  of  the  inquirers 
has  not  already  taken  advantage  of  the  excellent  opportunity. 

At  present,  the  prices  of  coal  fluctuate  very  much  on  account  of  the 
inability  of  local  firms  to  buy  in  sufficient  quantities  at  the  mines,  and 
on  account  of  the  great  uncertainty  as  to  delivery  here  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  ships  in  which  to  transport  it.  Ever  since  the  strike  at 
Cardiff — a  little  more  than  a  year  ago — prices  have  been  gradually 
advancing,  and  the  stock  in  hand  has  been  reduced  to  a  very  great 
degree.  In  fact,  one  dealer  has  frequently  had  no  coal  whatever  for 
delivery,  while  the  stock  of  the  other  has  often  been  below  the  2,000 
tons  which  they  claim  to  maintain  as  a  minimum.  Since  the  Boer- 
English  war  began  conditions  have  not  improved,  for  though  it  is  pos- 
sible to  buy  more  readily  at  the  mines  at  the  advanced  price,  there  has 
been  such  a  scarcity  of  vessels  that  freights  have  materially  increased, 
making  the  true  cost  far  in  exceas  of  the  price  at  normal  times. 

The  coal  business  here  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  two  firms — 
Wilson's  Sons  &  Co.,  Limited,  with  head  office  at  London  and  with 
coal  depots  at  St.  Vincent,  Para,  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Rio,  Santos, 
Montevideo,  Buenos  A'yres,  and  Rosario,  and  Edward  Benn  &  Son,  a 
lo<^  firm,  which  virtually  represents  Cory  Brothers,  of  Cardiff.  Both 
firms  handle  only  English  coal,  chiefly  of  the  type  styled  ''Cardiff 
steam.'' 

The  particular  brand  handled  by  Wilson's  is  the  Ocean  Merthyr 
coal,  while  Benn  supplies  Cory's  Merthyr,  treble-screened  coal. 

For  a  while  during  the  Cardiff  strike,  and  at  other  times  when  the 
local  dealers  had  put  the  prices  up  so  that  there  was  profit  in  coal,  the 
firm  of  F.  Stevenson  &  Co.,  which  does  a  general  commission  busi- 
ness, sold  several  cargoes  afloat,  but  it  has  made  no  effort  to  sell 
recently. 

Besides  the  steam  coal  mentioned  above,  a  small  amount  of  New 
castle  coal  is  also  sold  here  for  the  use  of  the  municipal  gas  works. 
Recently,  first  one  and  then  the  other  of  the  firms  has  been  supplying 
this  coal  under  private  arrangements,  though  prior  to  this  sealed  pro- 
posals were  called  for  and  the  contract  price  was  made  public.  At 
present,  both  firms  have  a  cargo  afloat  for  delivery. 
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There  is  an  agreement  between  the  two  dealers  as  to  the  local  selling 
price  of  coal.  In  accordance  with  this,  coal  was  sold  at  38s-  ($9. 25)  gen- 
eral price  and  37s.  ($9)  contract  price  in  1898,  while  in  1899  it  had  advanced 
to  40s.  ($9.73)  general  price  and  39s.  ($9.49)  contract  price  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  and  fluctuated  up  to  the  present  prices,  which  are 
given  at  498.  6d.  ($12.04)  in  bunkers  for  warships  without  contracts, 
and  2s.  (49  cents)  less  for  merchantmen,  and  70  milreis  ($11.90)  on  shore 
for  general  consumption  and  slightly  lower  for  contract.  The  above 
are  the  prices  quoted,  though  to  my  knowledge  contracts  are  made 
much  lower,  and  there  are  still  in  existence  contracts  for  coal  at  393. 
($9.49);  it  is  true  that  some  of  them  were  made  when  coal  was  cheaper 
than  it  is  now.  The  price  asked,  in  fact,  seems  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  absolute  need  of  the  purchaser. 

I  was  to-day  informed  by  one  of  the  dealers  that  the  open  price  is 
likely  to  go  even  higher  by  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  next  cargo, 
on  account  of  the  increase  in  freight  charges.  At  present,  the  cost 
price  delivered  in  Bahia  is  said  to  be  made  up  of  the  following  items: 
Initial  cost  of  coal  at  Cardiff,  22s.  ($5.35);  freight,  19s.  ($4.62);  insurance 
and  charges.  Is.  (24  cents);  duties  about  2$200,  an  equivalent  to-day  of 
Is.  6d.  (36  cents),  or  a  total  cost  of  43s.  6d.  ($10.58),  to  which  is  to  be 
added  3  to  5  milreis  (51  to  85  cents)  for  handling  and  lighterage  here. 

As  stated  above,  the  duties  average  about  2$200,  the  milreis  to-day 
being  worth  on  an  average  of  8id.  (17  cents).  Coal  is  on  the  free  list, 
but  this  amount  is  collected  in  custom-house  fees,  being  a  percentage 
of  the  tons  imported  and  varying  on  account  of  the  difference  in  cal- 
culating of  the  amount  of  coal  landed,  the  coal  being  measured. 

I  can  not  find  that  during  the  past  twenty  years  there  has  ever  been 
any  other  coal  here  than  English.  I  have  tried  to  get  the  local  firms 
interested  in  our  coal  of  similar  type  to  that  Itnported,  and  have  fre- 
quently put  at  their  disposal  a  sample  ton  which  was  sent  me,  but  I 
find  that  they  are  really  powerless  to  act.  The  trouble  is  that  these 
firms  are  managed  from  the  London  offices,  and  receive  coal  sent  them 
by  orders  from  there;  they  can  not  make  contracts  with  men-of-war, 
the  London  offices  themselves  pooling  these  so  as  to  maintain  prices, 
nor  can  they  even  make  contracts  here  without  consulting  the  London 
head  office,  and  consequently  there  is  no  hope  of  being  able  to  do 
business  with  them  from  this  end.  There  is  also  little  chance  in  Lon- 
don, as  one  firm  is  a  mine  owner  and  the  other  has  good  connections^, 
and  as  they  are  without  competition  here,  they  care  nothing  as  to  cost 
price  for  sales  in  Bahia. 

The  only  way  to  get  into  the  market  would  be  to  establish  depots 
from  Para  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  then  our  coal,  with  cheapness  in  its 
favor,  could  not  help  but  find  an  opening.  This  is  already  the  case  at 
Bio  and  Buenos  Ayres,  where  depots  have  been  established,  and  the 
sales  are  rapidly  increasing  as  the  people  become  acquainted  with  its 
value,  and  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  Cardiff  coal  is  being  overcome. 
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Coal  arrives  here  in  sailing  vessels  and  in  steamers.  One  firm 
imports  exclusively  in  sailing  vessels  because  of  the  lower  freight  and 
lack  of  facilities  for  handling  large  cargoes,  such  as  steamers  would 
bring;  also  because  this  firm  sells  many  cargo  lots  to  the  various  rail- 
roads, and  it  suits  it  better  to  have  the  small  tonnage  carried  by  sail- 
ing ships.  Of  course,  it  can  never  anticipate  the  arrival  of  its  coal, 
and  is  frequently  left  without  supplies  or  has  two  or  three  vessels 
arrive  about  the  same  time. 

Sailing  vessels  discharge  on  an  average  25  tons  per  day.  Much 
more  could  be  put  out  if  the  ships  were  given  more  lighters,  but  as 
most  ships  have  from  twenty  to  twenty -five  lay  days,  there  seems  to 
be  a  disposition  to  utilize  them  as  storehouses,  in  this  way  preventing 
the  dumping  of  the  coal  into  the  deposit,  lest  they  might  need  some 
afloat  and  be  forced  to  reload  the  lighters,  increasing  the  loss  by 
breakage  and  otherwise.  In  other  words,  the  amount  of  coal  put  out 
of  a  sailing  vessel  per  day  depends  upon  the  wish  of  the  consignee. 
As  much  as  100  tons  per  day  have  been  put  out  from  a  ship  with  eight 
or  ten  men  as  crew,  working  from  one  hold  with  a  hand  wench. 

The  other  firm  depends  almost  entirely  on  steamers  to  bring  its 
coal,  as  it  is  in  a  position  to  handle  large  cargoes  with  dispatch,  and 
prefers  to  pay  the  slight  advance  of  rates  in  order  to  anticipate  its 
supply  with  certainty.  Steamers  usually  discharge  here  at  the  rate  of 
from  200  to  300  tons  per  day. 

As  there  are  no  wharves  here  where  vessels  can  go  alongside  and 
discharge,  it  is  necessary  for  both  Wilson  and  Benn  to  own  their  own 
lighters.  These  hold  from  20  to  80  tons  of  coal.  The  first-named 
firm  owns  twenty,  with  a  total  capacity  of  about  900  tons,  while  the 
latter  firm  owns  eighteen,  with  a  capacity  of  500  tons. 

The  firm  of  Wilson  has  a  pier  to  which  lighters  are  towed  for  dis- 
charge. Here  the  coal,  by  means  of  a  large  steam  traveling  crane,  is 
hoisted  in  steel  buckets  and  conveyed  by  small  cars  to  one  of  the  steel 
storage  sheds  of  which  five  are  connected  with  the  depot.  Each  of 
these  sheds  has  a  capacity  of  about  2,000  tons,  though  of  late  the 
whole  supply  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,000  tons,  rather  below 
than  above  that  amount. 

The  firm  of  Benn  has  an  old  warehouse  for  a  depot.  Lighters  with 
coal  go  as  near  as  possible  and  discharge  by  means  of  baskets  about 
the  size  of  a  large  straw  hat.  Women  are  employed  for  this  work.  It 
is  a  tedious  job,  and  wasteful  on  account  of  the  coal  falling  overboard, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  flying  coal  dust  which  enters  ever}'^  crevice  of 
the  ship  and  makes  it  most  unbearably  dirty. 

It  took  in  calm  weather  seventy -seven  hours  to  put  702  tons  of  coal 
into  the  flagship  Chicago  and  thirty-seven  hours  to  put  243  tons  into 
the  U.  S.  S.  Montgomery^  or  an  average  of  less  than  10  tons  an  hour. 
With  such  a  rate,  no  merchant  vessel  can  aflford  to  lose  the  time  to  coal 
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here,  though  I  am  credibly  informed  that  many  would  if  the  coal  were 
put  in  with  more  speed.  Passenger  steamers  have  taken  on  as  much 
as  35  tons  an  hour,  but  those  were  made  hurry  jobs.  Coal  supplied 
to  city  consumers  is  conveyed  from  either  depot  in  strong  rope-bound 
bags,  about  ten  making  a  ton. 

The  demand  for  coal  here  is  confined  to  two  elevators  and  two  inclined 
planes  which  are  constantly  conveying  passengers  from  the  lower  to 
the  upper  city;  to  the  electric  road  power  house;  to  the  large  cotton 
and  other  mills  (about  20  in  number);  to  the  five  railroads  which  draw 
their  supply  from  hete;  to  the  lines  of  coasting  steamers  starting  from 
this  port  and  those  engaged  in  conveying  people  and  freight  across  the 
bay,  and  to  the  warships  which  enter  the  harbor-  Of  warships,  there 
were  18  which  took  coal  in  1899,  and  there  have  been  8  here  so  far  this 
year,  though  few  could  get  more  than  enough  to  take  them  to  some  other 
deposit.  In  one  case,  even  though  a  material  advance  in  the  quoted 
price  was  offered  for  full  bunkers,  so  that  the  ship  might  not  be  com- 
pelled to  call  at  a  port  which  would  cause  it  to  be  quarantined  later 
on,  it  was  without  avail. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  coal,  and  importers,  from 
1897  to  1899,  inclusive: 


Year. 

Bexin. 

Wilson. 

Steven- 
son. 

Bahia 
and  San 

Fran- 
ciacoILR. 

Mlacel- 
laneons. 

TotaL 

1897 

Jbn8. 
24,000 
21,000 
11,000 

Jbns. 
40,000 
29,000 
20,000 

Tbfw. 

None. 
6,600 
1,500 

Jbns. 
3,000 
4,400 
3,200 

Jbns. 
9,000 
S36 
5,588 

Jbns, 
96,000 

1898                   

61,336 

1899 

41,233 

The  decrease  in  importation  for  the  past  few  years  is  in  part  due  to 
the  substitution  of  wood  for  coal  by  several  consumers,  on  account  of 
the  increased  price  of  the  latter;  also  to  the  fact  that  the  great  drought 
in  that  section  of  the  country  tributary  to  the  railroads  and  the  conse- 
quently greatly  lessened  crops  has  decreased  the  number  of  trains. 
The  last  boat  from  the  States  brought  from  the  Estrado  do  Ferro  San 
Francisco  wood-burning  grate  bars,  which  are  to  supplant  the  coal- 
burning  ones  now  in  use.  This  road  is  the  longest  in  this  section  and 
is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  has  been  leased  by  Dr. 
Tieve  e  ArgoUo,  who  was  educated  in  the  States.  On  account  of  the 
high  price  of  coal,  he  has  decided  to  give  wood  a  trial,  and  should  his 
experiment  succeed  other  roads  will  doubtless  follow  his  example. 

The  Bahia  and  San  Francisco  Railroad,  a  short  line  of  railroad 
owned  and  operated  by  Englishmen,  is  the  only  consumer  that  imports 
direct. 

The  ton  mentioned  above  is  the  long  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

H.  W.  FuRNiss,  Camul. 
Bahia,  May  18,  1900. 
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PEBISTAMBUCO. 

All  coal  here  has  been  imported  from  England  up  to  this  time. 
Last  year,  66,123  tons  were  impoiied.  Cardiff  coal  is  mostly  used, 
also  some  from  Yorkshire  for  the  gas  company.  The  prices  vary 
from  35s.  to  508.  ($8.52  to  $12. 17)  per  ton.  American  Pocahontas  coal 
is  just  beginning  to  be  introduced,  and  is  satisfactorily  replacing 
Welsh  coal,  both  as  to  quality  and  price.  The  duty  on  coal  is  36  cents 
per  ton.  Harbor  charges,  including  pilotage  (which  is  compulsory), 
on  vessels  averaging  600  tons  amount  to  about  $150.  Transportation 
from  the  United  States  is  ample,  both  by  steamers  and  sailing  vessels. 

Edwin  M.  Gunsaulus,  Consul. 

Pernambuco,  May  ^,  1900. 


T7NITED  STATES  COAL  FOB  BRAZIL. 

Minister  Bryan  writes  from  Petropolis,  June  1,  1900,  that  in  re- 
sponse to  a  note  to  the  Brazilian  foreign  office,  requesting  informa- 
tion as  to  a  contract  for  furnishing  pit  coal  to  the  Central  Railroad  of 
Brazil,  he  has  been  informed  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  United  States 
coal  will  be  used  if  it  is  of  superior  quality  to  coal  already  presented 
for  trial.  Copy  of  the  last  contract,  with  specifications,  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Bryan  under  date  of  June  12.     It  reads: 

Contract  entered  into  toith  The  Brazilian  Coal  Company,  Limited ,  for  fumishiag  ISO, 000 
tons  of  pit  coal  during  the  year  1900. 

On  the  7th  day  of  the  month  of  December,  1899,  there  being  present  in  the  oflfice 
of  the  director  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  Brazil  the  director  of  that  road.  Dr.  Alfredo 
Eugenio  de  Almeida  Maia,  and  Mr.  John  Phillips  Johns,  manager  of  the  Brazilian 
Coal  Company,  known  in  this  instrument  as  the  contractor,  the  director  declared 
that  he  would  accept  the  proposition  presented  by  said  contractor  in  a  public  com- 
petition for  furnishing  120,000  English  tons,  each  of  1,015  kilograms,  of  Cardiff  coal 
during  the  year  1900,  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  contractor  binds  himself  to  furnish  coal  of  the  first  quality  taken  from  the 
best  mines  of  Cardiff,  and  that  recently,  from  the  mines  of  **  Pentre  and  Gelli  '*  with 
the  name  **  Corys  Merthir  Large  Steam  Coal,'*  or  any  other  Cardiff  coal  mentioned 
in  the  list  of  the  English  Admiralty,  which  has  been  sifted  three  times,  which  does 
not  produce  more  than  4  per  cent  of  ashes,  does  not  contain  more  than  nine-tenths 
per  cent  of  sulphur,  and  the  calorific  force  of  which  is  not  less  than  8,100  heat  units 
per  gram  by  Thompson's  calorimeter,  all  of  which  will  be  verified  by  analyses  and 
tests  made  by  the  administration  of  the  road  or  by  whomsoever  it  shall  designate. 

2.  The  coal  which,  when  submitted  to  analysis  and  trial,  does  not  show  the  quali- 
ties specified  in  the  preceding  clause,  shall  be  rejected  and  immediately  replaced  by 
the  contractor  with  other,  so  that  the  road  sliall  not  be  left  unprovided,  in  which 
case  it  shall  supply  itself  from  the  open  market,  the  difference  in  price  in  addition 
to  the  fine  which  he  incurs  being  chargeable  to  the  contractor. 

3.  The  coal  must  be  delivered  in  large  pieces,  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  them 
being  permitted  to  have  a  volume  of  less  than  30  cubic  inches  and  not  more  than  7 
per  cent  of  refuse  being  admissible. 
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By  refuse  is  understood  the  earthy  port  which  passes  through  sieves  with  open- 
ings 1  centimeter  square  (?),  inclined  at  an  angle  of  00°  with  the  ground. 

The  test  for  this  clause  shall  be  made  in  any  manner  which  the  administration  of 
the  road  thmks  fit. 

If  the  quantities  of  coal  dust  and  refuse  foun  in  each  lot  are  greater  than  thoee 
stipulated,  all  the  coal  shall  be  screened  at  the  expense  of  the  contractor  until  the 
number  of  pieces  less  than  30  cubic  inches  in  size  and  the  amount  of  refuse  shall  be 
in  the  established  proportions. 

4.  The  coal  shall  be  delivered  on  the  ground  at  the  maritime  station  of  Gamboaor 
in  the  cars  of  the  road  at  the  same  station  in  quantities  amounting  to  an  average  of 
12  tons  a  month,  the  road  not  binding  itself  to  furnish  cars  for  more  than  500  tons 
each  day. 

5.  For  each  English  ton  of  1,015  kilograms  deli  vered  according  to  the  conditions  of 
clause  4  the  road  shall  pay  29  shillings  6  pence,  the  custom-house  duties  not  being 
included  in  this  price.  Cargoes  shipped  and  consigned  to  the  road  on  its  requisition 
shall  be  cleared  (?)  by  employees  of  the  said  road. 

6.  In  case  the  workmen  in  the  mines  served  by  the  port  of  Cardiff  stop  work,  the 
contractor  shall  always  be  obliged  to  furnish  coal  from  some  other  place  at  the  con- 
tract price,  provided  that  the  quality  be  the  best  of  those  which  are  employed  on 
English  roads. 

7.  The  payments  shall  be  made  on  the  monthly  installments  at  the  federal  treasury 
in  bills  of  exchange  for  ninety  days  sight  on  London  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
preceding  that  on  which  the  order  for  payment  was  given. 

8.  The  furnishing  must  commence  during  the  first  fortnight  of  the  month  of  March, 
1900,  and  be  finished  in  December  of  the  same  year. 

9.  The  director  of  the  road  shall  have  the  right  to  increase  or  diminish  the  monthly 
supply  up  to  20  per  cent,  provided  that  he  shall  have  given  sixty  days*  previous  notice 
to  the  contractor. 

10.  The  contractor,  in  order  to  gusirantee  the  execution  of  the  present  contract, 
def)08it*}  in  the  treasury  of  the  road,  at  the  time  of  signing,  the  sum  of  40  contoe  of 
reis,  or  its  equivalent  in  gold,  for  the  payment  of  fines  to  which  he  may  be  liable, 
and  he  must  make  good  the  original  amount  every  time  anything  is  taken  from  it  for 
this  purpose.  This  deposit  may  be  replaced  at  any  time  by  Government  securities 
duly  guaranteed;  the  guarantee  in  money  shall  not  bear  interest. 

11.  In  case  of  a  failure  to  carry  out  any  of  the  clauses  of  stipulations,  the  director 
of  the  road  shall  have  the  right  to  fine  the  contractor  from  2  to  20  contos  of  reis, 
according  to  the  gravity  of  such  failure. 

12.  A  lapse  in  the  supply  for  more  than  one  month  and  the  attempt  to  substitute  an 
article  of  inferior  quality  shall  give  the  director  of  the  road  the  right  to  rescind  the 
contract,  with  the  forfeiture  to  the  road  of  the  guarantee  spoken  of  in  clause  10. 

13.  The  contractor  is  expressly  forbidden  to  transfer  this  contract  under  penalty 
of  its  being  aimulled  with  forfeiture  of  the  guaranty  spoken  of  in  clause  10. 

14.  From  the  acts  pf  the  director  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  Brazil  appeal  is  to  be 
made  only  to  the  ministry  of  industry  and  public  works. 

And  since  they  have  thus  agreed,  this  document  has  been  drawn  up,  which,  with 
their  witnesses,  they  now  sign. 
Office  of  the  director  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  Brazil,  December  6, 1899. 

Alfredo  Eugenio  de  Almeida  Maia. 
By  power  of  attorney  from  the  Brazilian  Coal  Company,  Limited. 

J.  P.  Johns,  F^nsl  Clerk, 
As  witnesses: 

Messia  de  Seno  Cavalcante. 
W.  R.  Bardlei. 
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The  payment  of  the  pro  rata  tax  on  the  ahove  contract  shall  he  made  accordmg  to 
the  partial  payments  for  supplies,  in  conformity  with  articles  a  No.  15  and  17  No.  8 
of  the  regulations  for  taxes  which  accompanied  the  decree  No.  2573  of  August  3, 
1897. 

Era  ut  supra. 

The  Secretary,  M.  Fbrnades  Figueira. 

A  true  copy.     Secretario, 

M-  F.  FlQUBIRA. 

Attest: 

Thomas  Silva,  Fourth  Cierk. 


CHTLE. 

TAIiPARAISO. 

The  demand  for  imported  coal  in  this  consular  district  is  lai'ge  and 
growing.  The  total  annual  consumption  at  Valparaiso  alone  is  from 
260, 000  to  300,000  tons.  In  other  portions  of  this  consular  district 
as  far  north  as  but  not  including  Antofagasta,  the  annual  consumption 
is  at  least  100,000  tons,  more  than  half  of  which  is  imported. 

The  demand  for  foreign  is  limited  to  what  is  known  as  steam  coal, 
the  Philadelphia,  Pocahontas,  and  Cimiberland  coals  being  favorite 
brands.  One  cargo  of  Philadelphia  coal  brought  by  the  British  ship 
Cromartyshire  in  March,  1899,  was  used  at  this  port  and  favorably 
reported  upon,  the  ^'Compafiia  Nacional  de  Remolcadores"  (National 
Steam  Tug  Company)  having  purchased  1,200  tons  out  of  a  caago  of 
2,500  tons.  About  12,000  tons  of  Elk  Garden  coal,  shipped  at  Balti- 
more, is  in  process  of  delivery  at  this  port,  by  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co., 
for  the  Chilean  Railways.  It  is  reported  as  selling  at  $17.60  Chilean 
currency  ($6.42  U.  S.  gold)  per  ton. 

Prices  fluctuate,  ranging  from  24s.  to  31s.  ($5.83-$7.53)  per  ton  for 
steam  coal,  according  to  demand  and  port  of  delivery.  At  the  present 
date,  the  price  for  first-class  steam  coal  is  31s.  6d.  ($7.65)  per  ton. 

The  largest  portion  of  imported  coal  has  heretofore  been  brought 
from  Australia  and  from  England.  The  principal  local  collieries  of  Chile 
are  at  Lota,  Coronel,  and  Penco,  and  the  character  of  the  coal  there 
produced  is  satisfactory  for  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put.  The  output 
of  the  three  local  collieries  is  about  20,000  tons  per  month,  which  finds 
sale  along  this  west  coast  and  supplies  the  steamer  lines  to  the  north, 
the  gas  companies  and,  largely,  the  railway  lines.  Chilean  coal  is  not 
exported^  except  along  the  west  coast  as  far  north  as  Callao.  The 
supply  of  native  coal  at  the  points  above  named  is  large  and  as  yet 
apparently  inexhaustible,  but  requires  excessive  labor  to  mine.  Chil- 
ean coal  is  sold  in  this  market  at  about  16s.  ($3.88)  per  ton. 

There  are  no  duties  charged  in  Chile  upon  imported  coal.  Since 
the  war  in  the  Transvaal,  the  amount  of  coal  imported  from  Australia 
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has  matemlly  decreased,  and  United  States  steam  coal  has  largely 
taken  its  place,  satisfactorily  supplying  the  place  of  the  coals  from 
Australia  and  from  England,  formerly  used;  in  fact,  American  steam 
coals  are  constantly  growing  in  popularity  on  this  west  coast,  and 
are  esteemed  superior  to  the  best  English. 

The  means  of  transportation  from  United  States  points  to  these 
west-coast  ports  is  principally  by  steamer,  coal  being  now  rarely  trans- 
ported by  sailing  vessels. 

John  F.  Caples,  Canml, 

Valparaiso,  May  ^S,  1900. 


ANTOFAGASTA. 

A  small  cargo  of  Pocahontas  coal  was  landed  here  in  1898,  and  parts 
of  cargoes  in  1899  and  also  in  the  current  year;  likewise  coke  and 
some  anthracite,  but  a  regular  trade  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  the 
above  being  merely  occasional  orders. 

There  is  no  prejudice  against  United  States  coal,  but  the  price  of 
British  and  Australian  thus  far  suits  the  market  better.  British  and 
Continental  ships  land  coals  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia 
at  very  low  rates,  often  charging  only  10s.  ($2.43)  per  ton  for  this  coast, 
and  find  their  profit  in  the  return  cargoes  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The 
consumption  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  United  States  is  limited  to 
refined  nitrate  to  be  used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures;  our  farmers 
and  planters  do  not  yet  understand  its  value  in  agriculture.  There 
are  no  workable  coal  fields  in  Chile  north  of  Concepcion.  South  of 
this  province  there  are  several  yielding  very  fair  coal,  and  in  1897 
some  40,000  tons  were  landed  in  this  consular  district  from  the  Coronet 
and  Lota  mines. 

The  small  lots  of  American  anthracite  imported  in  late  years  were 
mostly  for  foundries,  for  steam  and  other  purposes. 

In  1899,  about  200,000  tons  of  British  and  Austmlian  coal  were 
imported  into  this  district  and  sold  at  an  average  price  of  27s.  ($6.56) 
per  ton. 

In  September  of  last  year,  Messrs.  M.  Guggenheims  Sons  took  pos- 
session of  a  large  smelter  near  this  port,  and  the  home  house  at  New 
York  has  sent  out  coke  and  some  coal  for  its  use.  Perhaps  coal 
exporters  might  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  see  this  firm,  and  also 
Messrs.  AV.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  and  Beeche  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  who 
have  houses  in  the  principal  ports  of  this  coast,  and  could  advise  them 
as  to  trade  prospects. 

C.  C.  Greene,  ConmL 

Antofagasta,  May  12^  1900. 
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COLOMBIA. 

BARRANQUIIjIjA. 

Little  coal  of  any  character  is  used  in  this  section  of  Colombia. 

On  the  river  steamers,  42  of  which  ply  on  the  Magdalena  River  and 
its  tributaries,  and  for  most  steam  purposes,  wood  is  used  as  fuel. 

While  there  are  in  this  coast  region  some  deposits  of  coal,  which  is 
claimed  to  be  of  a  good  quality,  no  mines  have  as  yet  been  developed. 

The  only  coal  imported  is  brought  here  by  the  Barranquilla  Railway 
and  Pier  Company,  Limited,  an  English  corporation  which  operates  a 
line  of  railroad  between  Puerto  Colombia  (Sa vanilla)  and  Barranquilla, 
a  distance  of  about  17^  miles.  The  company  uses  coal  for  its  locomo- 
tives, but  in  its  repair  shops  wood  is  used.  I  understand  that  by  the 
terms  of  its  concession  the  company  is  required  to  furnish  the  Colombian 
Government  at  cost  such  coal  as  the  Government  may  require  for  use 
on  its  vessels,  2  of  which  use  coal. 

At  present,  the  company  imports  all  of  its  coal  from  England,  most 
of  it  in  the  form  of  "Star  patent  fuel,"  which  is  a  bituminous  coal 
dust  pressed  in  blocks  of  7  kilos  (15.4  pounds)  or  11  kilos  (24.2  pounds) 
weight.     About  500  tons  of  such  coal  are  used  per  annum. 

The  last  importation  of  this  coal  cost,  June  1, 1899,  13s.  6d.  ($3.28) 
per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  f.o.b.  at  Cardiflf. 

The  freight  on  such  coal  in  sailing  vessels,  which  bring  between 
400  and  500  tons,  is  fi'om  14  to  15s.  ($3.41  to  $3.65)  per  ton.  Insur- 
ance costs  from  2^  to  3  per  cent. 

The  i*ailway  company  also  uses  a  small  amount  of  Welsh  lump  coal. 
Such  coal  cost  in  March,  1898,  lis.  6d.  ($2.80)  per  ton,  f.o.b.  at 
ardiff. 

I  am  informed  that  for  use  in  its  locomotives,  the  Barranquilla 
Railway  Company  prefei-s  pressed  fuel  to  mine  coal,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  handled  more  easily  and  with  less  loss  in  dust,  and  does  not 
deteriorate  from  exposure  to  weather. 

The  patent  fuel  above  referred  to  has  been  found  to  be  unsuitable 
for  use  on  ocean  vessels,  as  the  great  amount  of  gas  generated  injures 
the  eyes  of  the  stokers  and  engineers. 

This  block  fuel  has  also  been  used  on  some  of  the  river  steamers 
which  are  employed  in  the  Government  service,  but  in  several  in- 
stances, through  the  ignorance  of  firemen,  boilers  and  grate  bars  have 
been  damaged,  and  its  use  has  been  discontinued. 

Some  Lancashire  steam  coal  was  imported  by  the  railroad  company 
for  the  Government,  Febraary  25,  1898,  at  9s.  ($2.19)  per  ton.  This 
coal  seems  to  give  satisfaction. 

I  am  told  by  an  official  of  the  railway  company  that  the  only  sample 
of  pressed  fuel  from  the  United  States  which  he  has  seen  was  a  small 
piece  of  anthracite,  and  that  the  information  accompanying  it  was  to 
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the  effect  that  it  had  not  as  yet  been  manufactured  in  any  quantity, 
and  that  prices  could  not  be  quoted. 

Imported  mineral  coal  pays  a  duty  of  one-half  of  1  centavo,*  plus  20 
plus  25  per  cent,  or  three-fourths  of  1  centavo;  equal  to  $0,046  United 
States  gold  per  kilo  of  2.2046  pounds. 

As  appears  from  the  records  of  the  Barranquilla  custom-house, 
during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  coal  was  imported  as  follows: 
From  England,  150  packages,  weighing  468,996  kilos  (1,033,949 
pounds);  Germany,  20  packages,  weighing  937  kilos  (2,066  pounds); 
United  States,  1,212  packages,  weighing  57,165  kilos  (126,026  pounds); 
total,  1,382  packages,  weighing  526,098  kilos  (1,183,041  pounds). 

W.  iRvm  Shaw,  Consvl, 

Barranquilla,  May  11,  1900. 


CARTAGENA. 

The  importation  of  coal  at  this  port  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
the  Cartagena  Terminal  and  Improvement  Company,  which  imports 
for  its  own  consumption  as  well  as  for  sale  to  war  vessels,  merchant 
vessels,  private  individuals  for  forges,  etc.,  and  the  electric-light  plant 
of  this  city.  The  prices  of  coal,  as  well  as  freight  rates  thereon,  have 
been  increasing  steadily  during  the  past  year,  from  $4  (gold)  in  Janu- 
ary, 1899,  to  $6.50  (gold)  at  present  time,  laid  down  at  Cartagena,  and 
the  prices  for  sales  have  varied  accordingly.  At  present,  the  Carta- 
gena Terminal  and  Improvement  Company  furnishes  United  States 
war  vessels  with  coal  at  $7.25,  Colombian  vessels  at  $8,  and  all  other 
purchasers  at  $8.50;  prices  in  United  States  gold. 

The  imports  of  coal,  all  from  the  United  States,  from  January  1, 
1899,  to  March  31,  1900,  have  been,  viz: 

ToniL 

Reynoldflville  coal 6,968 

Pocahontas  coal 1,614 

Total 7,482 

The  issues  were: 

Tons. 

United  States  war  vessels 1,401 

Colombian  war  vessels 759 

Merchant  vessels 404 

Electric-light  plant  and  others 461 

Consumed  by  railway 3,442 

Total 6,457 

No  duty  is  paid  on  coal  imported  by  the  Cartagena  Terminal  and 
Improvement  Company,  and  this  concession  may  be  extended,  by 

*  Colombian  paper  currency. 
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permission,  to  foreign  war  vessels;  but  coal  imported  by  private  indi- 
viduals has  to  pay  duty,  according  to  the  tariff,  of  li  cents,  Colombian 
currency  ($0,046  gold),  per  kilo  (2.2046  pounds). 

The  Pocahontas  coal  that  is  imported  here  deteriorates  more  rapidly 
in  this  climate  than  Reynoldsville  coal,  which,  I  am  informed,  gives 
very  good  results. 

All  the  coal  imported  by  the  Cartagena  Terminal  and  Improvement 
Company  is  from  the  United  States.  In  regard  to  price,  I  am 
informed  that  it  can  be  laid  down  at  the  wharf  of  this  port  cheaper 
from  the  United  States  than  from  elsewhere.  If  more  attention  were 
paid  to  screening,  the  results,  I  am  told,  would  be  more  satisfactory. 

Reynoldsville  coal  is  shipped  from  Philadelphia,  and  Pocahontas 
from  Norfolk,  and  all  comes  in  chartered  American  sailing  vessels. 

Aug.  T.  Hanabergu,  Vice-  Consul, 

Cartagena,  April  11^  1900, 


COIiON. 

The  Panama  Railroad  Company  and  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
are  the  only  consumers  of  coal  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  there- 
fore are  the  only  importers  of  such  fuel.  The  Panama  Railroad  Com- 
pany uses  almost  exclusively  Pocahontas  coal,  from  the  United  States. 
Of  this  product,  the  above  company  consumed  at  this  place  11,394  tons 
during  1899. 

While  the  canal  company  does  not  adhere  so  closely  to  the  use  of 
United  States  coal,  I  have  heard  high  appreciation  of  our  steam  coal 
expressed  by  French  engineers  of  the  company.  Seemingly,  this 
company  places  orders  where  most  convenient  and  where  the  most 
liberal  terms  are  offered.  The  canal  company's  importations  of  coal  at 
this  port  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1899,  were:  English  coal 
(from  Cardiff),  6,683  tons;  patent  fuel,  or  compressed  coal,  from  France, 
2,460  tons.  The  last  is  highly  appreciated  here  on  account  of  the 
great  difference  in  waste  compared  with  ordinary  pit  coal.  Coal  laid 
down  at  this  port  costs  from  |3  to  $3.50  United  States  gold.  The  total 
consumption  of  coal  at  this  place  during  last  year  was  19,427  tons. 

T.  S.  Flournoy  Cobbs, 

Yice  and  Dejmty  Cmimd, 

Colon,  May  5,  1900. 

PANAMA. 

All  of  the  cx)al  that  is  used  here  is  consumed  by  the  three  steamship 
lines  having  Panama  as  terminal  and  coaling  station.  These  compa- 
nies also  do  their  own  importing,  and  by  this  means  the  entry  of 
their  coal  is  rendered  free  of  tariff  dues. 
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During  the  year  1899  there  were  brought  to  Panama  in  sailing  ves- 
sels 42,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  and  of  this  amount  35,400  tons 
were  consumed.  No  anthracite  coal  is  used,  nor  is  United  States  eofti 
imported.  The  bulk  of  the  coal  comes  from  New  South  Wales,  Aus- 
tralia, while  there  is  a  small  amount  brought  from  Chile  and  Wales. 
All  coals  are  shipped  here  in  sailing  vessels,  and  the  aveiTige  cost  of 
transportation  from  the  larger  source  is  from  20s.  to  23s.  ($4.86-$5.58) 
per  ton,  delivered  in  Panama  Bay.  Australian  coal  can  be  had  for  an 
average  of  80s.  ($7.29).  This  includes  cost  of  transportation,  price  of 
coal  at  source,  and  handling  of  same  until  delivered  at  this  place.  This 
same  coal  when  sold  here  brings  from  TOs.  to  80s.  (f  17-$19.44),  and 
this  price  is  frequently  paid  by  foreign  war  vessels. 

There  are  no  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Panama  and  none  of  any 
extent  nearer  than  Chile.  The  coal  supply  during  1899  was  rather 
larger  than  the  demand,  but  it  bids  fair  to  be  much  less  during  the 
coming  year,  on  account  of  the  diflBculty  of  getting  sailing  vessels  to 
bring  it  here,  the  crews  being  afraid  of  the  yellow  fever  that  played 
such  havoc  among  the  men  of  the  coalers  at  this  place  last  year. 

In  my  judgment,  the  only  drawback  to  United  States  coal  is  the 
difficulty  of  transportation  to  this  point. 

H.  A.  GuDGER,  Consul' General. 

Panama,  A^^r'd,  1900. 


ECUADOR. 

The  coal  trade  here  amounts  virtually  to  nothing.  The  importa- 
tions in  1897  were  valued  at  about  $7,000  United  States  currency  and 
in  1898  at  about  $20,000,  principally  from  England.  Statistics  for 
1899  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  November  last. 

About  the  only  consumers  of  coal  are  the  gas  company,  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  railroad.  1  see  little  probability  of  an  increase  or  of 
an  opportunity  to  sell  American  coal  on  this  coast  until  an  isthmian 
canal  is  built,  and  even  then  I  think  Peru  will  supply  this  coast  when 
a  railroad  is  built  to  the  rich  but  at  present  inaccessible  deposits 
within  her  borders.  Coal  is  also  said  to  exist  in  Eicuador,  but  whether 
in  paying  quantity  and  quality  is  yet  to  be  determined. 

Pekey  M.  de  Leon, 

Coiimi- General. 

Guayaquil,  May  ;^,  1900. 
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THE  GUIANAS. 

Coal  is  required  for  steaming  purposes  on  the  sugar  estates,  steam 
vessels,  railways,  and  by  the  Demerara  Electric  Company. 

About  40,000  tons  are  consumed  here  annually.  Last  year,  38,669 
tons  were  imported  from  Great  Britain  and  4,722  tons  from  the  United 
States. 

Glasgow  splints  and  Cardiff  and  American  dou})le  screened  are 
mostly  used.  The  estates  generally  consume  the  former  and  steamers 
and  railways  the  latter. 

Pocahontas  and  Reynoldsville  coals  are  the  American  brands  which 
are  imported. 

Our  coal  has  not  proved  entirely  satisfactory,  as  it  has  been  too  fine 
and  dusty,  which  causes  it  to  sift  through  the  grating  bars  of  the  fur- 
nace. This  undesirable  feature  has  prevented  its  ready  sale.  Its 
character  is  otherwise  considered  good. 

No  difficulty  has  yet  been  experienced  in  obtaining  coal  from  the 
customary  sources  of  supply. 

Prices  are  from  $5.50  to  $8  per  ton,  according  to  the  supply  and 
demand  in  the  colony. 

The  duty  is  50  cents  per  ton.  The  freight  from  Glasgow  is  $4.25  to 
$4.80  per  ton;  from  the  United  States,  $3.25.  It  is  shipped  here  in 
both  sailing  vessels  and  steamers,  and  though  freights  are  considered 
high,  importers  do  not  complain  of  any  scarcity  of  tonnage. 

Three  lines  of  steamers  ply  regularly  between  New  York  and  this 
port,  and  sailing  vessels  from  American  ports  average  about  one  per 
month. 

Dutch  and  French  Guiana  have  no  railways  or  other  transportation 
lines.  About  5,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum  are  used  in  the  former 
colony.     It  is  Cardiff  coal  and  double  screened. 

Geo.  H.  Moulton,  Consul, 

Demerara,  April  10^  1900. 


PARAGUAY. 

There  is  no  market  for  American  coal  in  Paraguay.  The  country 
is  exceedingly  full  of  woods  of  all  classes.  The  people  use  charcoal, 
even  for  cooking  puiposes.  There  is  really  no  coal  imported  here,  or 
such  an  insignificant  quantity  that  no  note  of  it  is  taken. 

Of  late  there  has  been  a  supposed  discovery  of  coal,  but  as  yet  it 
has  not  been  verified.  A  gentleman  who  has  been  prospecting  was  in 
the  consulate  recently,  and  brought  a  few  samples  which  he  claimed 
to  have  found. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  prospect  for  coal  of  any  kind  for  the 

Paraguayan  market. 

John  N.  Ruffin,  Consul. 
Asuncion,  Jmie  7,  1900. 
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URUGUAY. 

I  would  call  attention  to  reports*  already  made  from  this  office  on 
coal,  and  say  that  nothing  new  can  be  added  thereto.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  trials  of  American  coal  in  this  market  have 
given  very  general  satisfaction  to  the  users,  but  the  objection  has 
been  that  the  coal  comes  too  small,  this  market  having  used  the  Welsh 
lump  for  many  years.  Last  year,  the  Navy  Department  made  a  gen- 
eral contract  for  its  coal  in  the  River  Plate  ports,  and  designated 
*' W^lsh"  coal,  which  of  course  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  repu- 
tation of  American  coal.  The  same  firm  that  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  American  coal  into  the  River  Plate  was  also  the  party  con- 
tracting with  the  Navy  Department.  At  one  time,  the  outlook  for  an 
enlarged  trade  for  American  coal  was  very  promising,  but  only  one 
firm  had  made  an  effort  to  establish  a  market,  and  with  its  withdrawal 
the  demand  ceased. 

There  is  no  increase  in  the  consumption  of  coal  locally.  The  returns 
for  the  years  named  show,  in  long  tons,  the  importations  to  have  been 
as  follows: 

1896 393,444 

1897  (revolution) 257,909 

1898 413,797 

1899 386,410 

All  but  a  very  small  amount  was  received  from  English  sources,  and 
includes  that  used  for  railway  purposes.  All  fuel  for  steam  has  to  be 
imported.  On  contracts  for  considerable  amounts,  Welsh  coal  is  fur- 
nished at  from  $8.50  to  $9.50  per  ton,  delivered,  while  the  domestic 
consumer  pays  an  average  price  of  $11  to  $12  per  ton.  The  duty  and 
such  taxes  now  amount  to  50  cents  per  ton. 

Albert  W.  Swalm,  Consul. 

Montevideo,  April  ^i,  1900, 


VENEZUELA. 

The  consumption  of  coal  in  this  consular  district  is  not  large. 
During  the  year  ended  December  31,  1899,  there  was  imported  from — 

Pounds. 

United  States  of  America 1,200,000 

England 6,000,000 

Total 7,200,000 

^See  Consular  Reports  Nos.  209  (February,  1898)  and  222  (March,  1899);  Advance 
Sheets  Nos.  12  and  303.  In  the  first  report,  the  consul  gave  statistics  of  the  coal 
trade  in  Montevideo,  which  are  superceded  by  the  figures  quoted  in  this  report 
In  the  second,  he  noted  the  establishment  of  yards  at  that  port  by  the  Pocahontas 
Coal  Company. 
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This  was  consumed  by  the  Puerto  Cabello  and  Valencia  Railway 
Company,  the  Bolivar  Railway  Company,  the  Southwestern  Railway 
Company,  the  Electric  Light  Company  of  Puerto  Cabello,  and  the 
Electric  Light  Company  of  Valencia. 

The  coal  from  England  is  slack,  pressed  into  squares  after  being 
mixed  with  a  preparation  that  causes  it  to  hold  together.  That  from 
the  United  States  of  America  is  known  as  ''run  of  mine"  soft  coal. 

As  there  is  no  coal  for  sale  here,  its  value  can  only  be  ascertained 
through  its  ''present  cost"  landed,  which  is  ^,  United  States  cur- 
rency, per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

Luther  T.  Ellsworth,  Cmwul. 

Puerto  Cabello,  May  9,  1900. 
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AFRICA. 
ALGERIA. 

The  quantity  of  coal  imported  annually  is  about  400,000  tons,  which 
is  at  the  same  time  the  total  consumption,  as  there  are  no  coal  mines 
working  in  Algeria.  The  principal  kind  of  coal  imported  into 
Algiers  is  the  Welsh  steam  coal,  which  is  chiefly  used  by  the  steam- 
ships and  also  by  the  factories  and  the  railway's.  The  quantity  of 
this  kind  imported  yearly  is  at  least  320,000  tons,  and  actual  prices 
range  from  $3.50  to  $4  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  at  Cardiff  or  Newport,  or  from 
$6.50to$7.25c.  i.  f.  here. 

Then  come  the  Swansea,  Newport,  and  Cardiff  patent-fuel  brands, 
"  Merthyr,"  "  V  &  S,"  "Arrow,"  and  ''Anchor,"  which  are  imported 
to  the  extent  of  about  50,000  tons  annually.  The  actual  price  is  from 
*4r.50  to  $5  f.  o.  b.,  or  $7  to  $7.50  c.  i.  f.,  Algiers. 

As  regards  gas  coal,  this  comes  from  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  and 
the  qualities  chiefly  imported  are  the  "New  Pelton,"  the  "Pelaw 
Main,"  "Lambton,"  and  the  "Holmside."  The  quantity  reaches 
25,000  tons  yearly.  This  quality  is  also  used  here  for  smithy  pur- 
poses.    The  price  is  $4.25  f.  o.  b.  Newcastle,  or  $6.75  c.  i.  f.  here. 

Some  other  kinds  of  coal  are  also  imported  from  Glasgow  and 
Newcastle  on  Tyne  (steam  and  household  coal),  but  the  normal  quan- 
tity does  not  exceed  15,000  tons  a  year.  At  present,  prices  are  about 
$4f.  o.  b.,  or  $6.50  c.  i.  f. 

As  regards  anthracite  coal,  this  comes  from  Swansea,  but  the  quan- 
tity imported  yearly  is  below  200  tons. 

A  local  firm  tried  lately  to  import  a  cargo  of  "  Georges  Creek"  coal 
from  Baltimore,  but  the  American  firm  stipulated  that  it  could  not 
load  any  steamer  except  in  turn,  and  it  was  impossible  to  find  any 
shipowner  willing  to  accept  such  a  clause,  and  the  business  fell  through, 
so  that  American  coal  has  never  been  imported  here. 

An  objection  that  is  made  to  American  steam  coal  here  is  that  it  is 
not  lumpy  enough,  and  that  it  is  not  screened  at  colliery  or  before 
shipment,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  coal  from  Great  Britain. 

Foreign  coals  used  inland  are  subject  here  to  a  duty  of  24  cents, 
plus  2  cents  for  statistics;  say  in  all,  26  cents. 

Coal  for  the  use  of  steamships  only  pays  the  2  cents  duty  for  sta- 
tistics. 

The  rate  of  freight  for  coal  from  Great  Britain  fluctuates  from  $2.25 
to  $2.50.     It  would  be  $4  to  $4.50  from  the  United  States. 

The  discharging  of  the  cargo  is  done  by  the  receivers,  at  the  rate  of 
600  to  700  tons  daily,  ship  paying  25  cents  per  ton. 
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It  would  be  good  policy  on  the  part  of  American  exporters  to  make 
a  sacrifice  in  price  in  order  to  have  their  qualities  tried  and  known. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  L.  L.  Legembre, 
the  able  vice-consul  at  this  place,  for  the  facts  contained  in  the  fore- 
going report. 

DANiEii  S.  Kidder,  Consul, 

Algiers,  April  6^  1900. 


AZORES. 


I  have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  circular  dated  March  10,  1000, 
entitled  Foreign  Markets  for  American  Coal. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  pertinent  to  remark  that  almost  simul- 
taneously there  arrived  here  from  Newport  News  the  British  steam- 
ship King  Edgar,  laden  with  3,600  tons  of  New  River  coal  consigned 
to  Messrs.  Bensande  &  Co.,  of  this  port.  The  manager  of  this  enter- 
prising finn  assu)*es  me  that  as  soon  as  this  steamer  is  discharged,  she 
will  return  to  Newport  News  for  another  cargo.  Heretofore,  all  the 
coal  used  (with  the  exception  of  two  small  cargoes)  has  been  bought 
in  England  and  is  of  the  kind  or  quality  known  as  "steam  coal,"  the 
present  brand  being  known  as  "Ferndale." 

The  quantity  consumed  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1899, 
amounted  to  75,000  tons  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  coming 
year's  requirements  will  be  even  more  than  this. 

Supplementing  this  departure  in  the  coal  line,  the  same  finn  has  just 
completed  the  installation  of  a  new  discharging  and  loading  apparatus, 
and  yesterday  I  was  an  invited  witness  to  the  operations  of  this  new 
Temperly  transporter,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  managers  hope  to  be 
able  to  give  steamers  quicker  dispatch,  and  it  is  expected  that  this 
new  improvement  will  attract  additional  tonnage,  as  St.  Michaels 
possesses  great  natural  advantages  and  many  desirable  features  for 
vessels  engaged  in  the  Atlantic  freight  trade. 

Present  price  to  steamers  mnge  from  22s.  6d.  to  37s.  ($5.47  to  $9.00), 
but  in  more  normal  times  the  price  is  20s.  to  24s.  ($4.87  to  $5.84);  this 
difference  being  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  early  in  the  season, 
when  prices  were  low,  a  large  number  of  vessel  owners  made  contracts 
for  their  year's  supply,  while  others  were  caught  napping  and  are  now 
being  made  to  pay  the  full  price. 

There  are  no  coal  mines  on  any  of  the  Azorean  Islands,  and  what 
American  coal  has  been  used  here  has  given  the  best  of  satisfaction. 
In  respect  of  quality,  American  coal  has  nothing  to  fear.  I  have 
interviewed  captains  and  engineers  of  ships  of  all  nationalities,  and 
almost  without  exception  they  have  declared  that  American  coal  was 
the  equal  of  the  best  Welsh  coal  mined.  One  captain  assured  me  that 
after  a  careful  and  exhaustive  test  of  Pocahontas  coal  purchased  in 
Bermuda,  he  found  it  equally  as  good  as  Welsh  coal,  and  in  future 
would  give  it  an  equal  chance  when  making  his  purchases.     WhUe 
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prices  f .  o.  b.  seaboard  in  both  countries  for  coals  of  same  quality  have 
been  in  favor  of  the  American  as  against  the  English  or  Welsh  prod- 
uct, several  reasons  have  operated  in  the  past  to  keep  local  dealers 
from  purchasing,  viz: 

First.  The  absence  of  American  tonnage,  either  steam  or  sail. 

Second.  Vessels  plying  between  England  and  America  can  not 
always  secure  c^irgoes  outward  to  America.  These  vessels  will  accept 
low  freights  from  Cardiff  and  other  coal  ports  to  St.  Michaels,  and  in 
the  past  have  been  satisfied  to  make  expenses  of  the  outward  trip. 
Where  vessels  load  coal  in  America  for  St  Michaels,  they  either  must 
return  light  or  go  on  to  some  Mediterranean  port,  as  no  cargoes  are 
to  be  secured  here.  Freights  from  Cardiff  have  ruled  as  low  as  5s. 
6d.  (*1.34),  although  the  usual  price  is  7s.  to  8s.  ($1.70  to  $1.95). 

Third.  There  is  a  natuml  fear  brought  about  by  the  publicity  given 
to  the  new  departures  in  the  coal  trade,  that  English  ship  and  mine 
owners,  who  are  more  than  intimately  connected,  will  instruct  their 
captains  to  arrange  their  stops  at  places  where  such  competition  is 
not  to  be  found.  Fair  Play,  a  paper  published  in  London  in  the 
interest  of  British  shipping,  is  constantly  calling  attention  to  these  new 
invasions,  and  a  perusal  of  some  of  its  older  issues  will  show  that  they 
even  suggest  the  remedy.  With  these  exceptions,  there  are  no  restric- 
tions to  the  importation  of  American  coal,  as  the  tariff  and  municipal 
tax  are  taken  care  of  by  the  buyer.  The  present  price  for  steam  coal 
in  Cardiff  is  22s.  to  23s.  ($5.35  to  $5.95);  freight,  8s.  6d.  to  9s.  ($2.07 
to  $2.19),  making  gross  total  cost  per  ton  31s.  to  32s.  ($7.54  to  $7.79). 
I  am  unable  to  quote  freight  from  American  ports,  but  suppose  it  is 
about  14s.  ($3.41),  coal  costing  10s.  ($2.43),  making  price  here  24s. 
($5.84).  In  addition  to  that  used  by  this  island,  there  is  also  a  large 
quantity  consumed  in  the  islands  of  Terceira  and  Fayal,  which  amounts 
to  about  25,000  tons,  making  a  grand  total  of  100,000  tons,  an  amount 
1  believe  sufficiently  large  to  justify  a  more  earnest  attempt  to  gain 
at  least  part  of  the  trade,  than  has  been  made  in  the  past. 

The  records  in  this  office  will  show  that  I  early  recognized  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  business,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  call  the  attention  of 
leading  firms  to  the  opportunities  of  the  place,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  until  lately  my  efforts  seem  to  have  been  of  no  avail.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  this  new  beginning  will  not  be  allowed  to  die,  and  that  the 
present  cargoes  are  the  forerunners  of  others  which  are  to  follow. 
For  the  convenience  of  firms  desiring  to  address  directly  people  inter- 
ested in  the  coal  business,  I  give  the  following  names,  and  would 
add  that  all  are  responsible:  Bensande  &  Co.,  Lisbon,  Portugal; 
Clemante  Jacintho  da  Costa,  J.  Mello  Abren,  Ponta  Delgada,  Island 
of  St.  Michaels;  Silveria  Edwards  &  Co.,  Horta,  Island  of  Fayal;  Hen- 
riques  de  Castro,  Island  Terceira  ,Angra. 

Geo.  H.  Pickerell,  Consid. 

St.  Michaels,  Aj^rll  10,  WOO, 
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CANARY  ISLANDS. 

The  coal  trnde  in  Teneriflfe  is  confined  almost  solely  to  the  supply  of 
passing  steamei's  for  bunkering  purposes.  There  are  no  manufactories 
of  any  importance,  and  the  shore  trade  is  therefore  insignificant,  coal 
being  required'only  for  household  purposes,  and  this  in  small  quanti- 
ties, as  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  use  charcoal  for  cooking.  From 
150  to  180  steamers  call  monthly,  the  majority  in  order  to  replenish 
their  coal  supply. 

The  total  trade  of  the  island  amounts  to  an  annual  sale  of  from 
300,000  to  350,000  tons.  This  is  almost  entirely  what  is  known  as 
best  quality  South  Wales  steam  coal. 

Occasionally,  cargoes  of  Scotch  or  North  of  England  coal  are 
imported,  but  this  is  only  when,  from  strikes  or  other  special  causes, 
South  Wales  is  unable  to  keep  up  the  supply.  The  coal  is  imported 
from  Cardiff  in  steamers  of  about  2,500  to  5,000  tons,  and  freights 
vary  from  6s.  6d.  ($1.68)  to  lOs.  ($2.43)  per  ton;  at  present,  they  are 
about  9s.  6d.  ($2.19)  per  ton. 

Present  price  of  coal  is  from  25s.  ($6.07)  to  35s.  ($8.50)  per  ton, 
free  on  board  and  trimmed  into  bunkers  according  to  contract. 

There  are  no  coal  mines  in  the  Canary  Islands.  Port  dues  on 
imported  coal  amount  to  3d.  (6  cents)  per  ton. 

Regarding  American  coal,  it  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing 
that  the  only  class  that  can  compete  is  the  very  best  quality  steam 
coal.  No  American  coal  has  been  imported  here  except  during  the 
strikes  in  the  Welsh  mines  some  years  ago,  when  local  dealers  had  to 
import  our  coal  or  stop  business  altogether;  but  if  prices  are  satis- 
factory, there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  why  first-quality  products 
should  not  meet  with  a  market.  I  inclose  reports  of  Consular  Agent 
Peter  Swanston,  at  Grand  Canary,  and  Consular  Agent  Manuel  Yanes 
at  Las  Palmas. 

Solomon  Berliner,  OmsvZ. 

Teneriffe,  Aj^rll  12,  1900. 

BEPOBT  FROM  GRAND  CANABY. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  about  800,000  tons  of  coal  were  sold  to  steamers  calling 
at  the  port  of  Las  Palmas  in  the  year  1899.  Two  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  steamers  of  all  nationalities  entered  and  cleared  from  this  port  last  year.  The 
coal  is  brought  almost  entirely  from  Cardiff;  a  small  quantity  of  north  country  New- 
castle coal  has  also  been  introduced. 

The  contract  price  delivered  on  board  here  is  at  present  25s.  per  ton  ($6.07). 
There  is  a  good  opening  for  Pocahontas  coal,  best  quality,  if  suitable  freights  could 
be  arranged.    The  consumption  of  coal  outside  of  that  mentioned  is  very  small. 


BEPOBT  FBOM  liAS  PALMAS. 

The  coal  sold  on  this  island  for  shore  consumption  will  not  amount  to  over  200 
tons  per  year.  There  will  be  a  coaling  station  on  the  island  in  two  years,  when  the 
breakwater  is  finished. 
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EGYPT. 

The  demand  for  coal  in  Egypt  is  chiefly  for  use  in  sugar  and  cotton 
factories,  railways,  mills,  pumping  stations  in  the  interior,  and  also 
for  steamship  supplies  at  Alexandria  and  Port  Said  and  on  the  Nile. 
The  total  consumption  of  coal  last  year  (1899)  was  825,000  tons.  The 
kinds  and  qualities  mostly  needed,  or  especially  in  demand  are  Cardiff, 
Newcastle,  Scotch,  and  Lancashire,  of  the  best  qualities.  The  cur- 
rent prices  are  ^.68,  $8.08,  $7.85,  and  $7.73,  respectively;  duty,  8  per 
cent  ad  valorem  and  all  chai-ges  free  into  milway  trucks  on  quay. 
The  source  of  supply  heretofore  has  been  Great  Britain.  Three  car- 
goes of  American  coal  of  about  9,000  tons  have  recently  arrived  at 
Alexandria  for  the  Egyptian  Railway  administration;  price,  $7.85  free 
into  trucks.  This  was  all  New  River  steam  coal.  Additional  con- 
tracts have  been  entered  into  with  Alexandria  merchants  to  supply 
70,000  tons  more  of  American  coal  this  year.  The  only  complaint 
made  against  American  coal  is  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  dust 
it  contains  as  compared  with  other  coal;  this  objection,  however,  is  not 
serious  and  will  not  deter  buyers. 

There  are  no  coal  mines  in  Egypt,  and  the  new  field  for  the  Ameri- 
can product  is  well  worth  cultivating.  There  are  ample  stocks  at 
Alexandria  and  Port  Said. 

John  G.  Long, 
Agent  and  Consul^  General. 

Caiko,  May  3,  1900. 

FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA. 

The  coal  furnished  from  Dakar  last  year  amounted  to  about  55,000 
tons,  which  will  probably  be  exceeded  this  year  by  some  20,000  tons. 

The  coal  has  hitherto  come  from  Cardiflf  and  has  been  of  the  best 
gi'ade  used  by  steam  vessels.  The  price  at  present,  delivered  at  Dakar 
from  Cardiflf,  is  35  francs  ($6.75)  per  ton,  and  the  holders  are  selling 
at  45  francs  ($8.68)  per  ton. 

Coal  is  said  to  exist  in  the  southern  part  of  this  colony,  but  no 
serious  attempts  have  been  made  to  mine  it,  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
anything  will  soon  be  done  in  this  direction. 

The  Messageries  Maritimes  (steamship)  Company  has  furnished  the 
Government  here  for  a  long  while  and  is,  I  believe,  under  contract  to 
keep  several  thousand  tons  for  the  purpose  constantly  on  hand.  It 
disposes  of  about  15,000  tons  annually.  Passing  steamers  are  supplied 
by  the  new  "Compagnie  Fran^aise  des  Charbonnages  de  Dakar"  (cap- 
ital, 500,000  francs,  or  $96,000;  address,  30  rue  des  Bourdonnais, 
Paris). 

The  main  di*awback  to  American  trade  would  be,  1  think,  the  ques- 
tion of  freight. 

Peter  Strickland,  Consul. 

GorAe-Dakar,  May  26,  1900. 
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MADAGASCAR. 

There  is  very  little  demand  here  as  yet  for  coal  of  any  description. 
Coal  is  imported  from  France,  and  consists  of  screenings  and  tar 
pressed  into  brick  form  (the  product  of  a  French  patent).  About 
1,000  tons  of  this  fuel  are  imported  annually  into  Majunga  and 
Tamatave. 

There  are  occasional  boats  calling  here;  the  mail  and  freight  steam- 
ers generally  take  coal  at  Reunion  or  Mauritius. 

For  the  small  steam  tugs  and  ice  factories,  native  hard  wood  is  used, 
which  appears  to  answer  all  purposes. 

Coal  veins  are  known  to  exist  in  Madagascar,  but  they  have  not  been 
developed. 

There  is  no  tariff  or  other  restriction  imposed  upon  coal.  The,  sole 
importers  are  Messrs.  R^but  &  Saurrante,  who  sell  patent  fuel  at 
from  $12  to  $18  per  ton. 

M.  W.  GiBBS,  Cormd. 

Tamatave,  May  15, 1900. 


MADEIRA. 

Madeii'a  has  no  coal  mines. 

The  requirements  here  are  for  bunkering  steamers,  the  consump- 
tion on  shore  not  being  more  than  3,000  or  4,000  tons  per  annum. 

The  quantity  delivered  to  steamers  is  from  150,000  to  200,000 
tons  per  annum.     Welsh  coal  only  is  supplied. 

The  prices  are  arranged  between  the  coal  firms  and  steamship 
owners  by  contract  at  end  of  vear.  This  year  the  contract  price  is 
22s.  ($5.34)  put  into  bunkers  of  steamers. 

No  American  coal  has  been  imported  here.  It  could  not  be  profit- 
ably imported  as,  owing  to  the  shorter  distance  from  Cardiff,  Welsh 
coal  must  have  the  preference.  There  are  no  restrictions  on  importa- 
tion of  coal  imposed  here.  Landing  expenses  are  very  heavy,  and  the 
two  coaling  firms  carry  on  their  operations  chiefly  by  means  of  hulks 
and  lighters. 

Coal  is  imported  in  steamers  and  sailing  ships,  the  present  rates  of 
freight  fi-om  Cardiff  being  from  10s.  to  lis.  ($2.43  to  $2.65)  per  ton. 

During  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1900, 1  isjued  43  bills  and  sup- 
plemental bills  of  health  to  ships  going  to  America.  Most  of  these 
ships  brought  coal  to  this  port. 

For  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1899,  I  issued  22  bills  and  sup- 
plemental bills  of  health. 

About  a  year  ago,  Cory  Brothers  &  Co.  established  a  coaling  station 
here,  and  this  has  caused  the  increase  in  biUs  of  health  at  this  port. 
VOL  XXI,  PT  I 18 
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Before  this  Blandy  Brothers  &  Co.  were  the  only  coal  dealers  here. 
To-day,  contract  coal  is  cheaper  here  than  at  Cardiff,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  the  bay  is  full  of  shipping. 

T.  C.  Jones,   C<rmul, 

FuNCHAL,  April  17,  1900. 


MOROCCO. 

The  consumption  of  coal  of  any  kind  at  Tangier  is  very  small,  the 
whole  amount  during  the  past  year  being  only  5,000  tons. 

All  of  this  coal  came  from  either  Cardiff  or  Newcastle.  The  price 
per  ton  is  now  38s.  ($9.25),  but  before  the  Transvaal  war  it  was  only 
26s.  ($6.33). 

The  tariff  paid  at  Tangier  is  $1  (Spanish)  per  ton.  No  American 
coal  is  used  in  Tangier.  There  is  no  objection  to  it,  but  it  is  abso- 
lutely unknown,  there  being  no  direct  conmiunication  between  Tan- 
gier and  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  if  direct  communication  could  be  established,  a  con- 
siderable trade  might  be  developed.  A  large  quantity  of  American 
petroleum  is  consumed  in  Morocco,  but  is  brought  here  either  from 
Germany  or  Marseilles. 

S.  R.  GuMMERifc,  Conmd'Oeiieral. 

Tangier,  A])rll  U,  1900. 


ST.  HELENA. 

With  the  exception  of  about  500  tons  of  British  "North  country" 
coal  entered  yearly  for  use  of  the  garrison  in  this  island,  the  only 
import  consists  of  South  Wales  steam  coal,  loaded  at  Cardiff. 

About  2,000  tons  of  this  coal  are  imported  annually  by  the  contractor 
for  the  British  Admiralty  and  for  supply  of  war  ships  of  other  nation- 
alities and  the  general  mercantile  marine. 

The  importation  in  1899  was  2,000  tons,  and  during  the  present 
year  from  January  to  April,  1,700  tons;  the  actual  available  stock 
to-day  being  1,800  tons. 

The  demand  for  steam  coal  is  by  no  means  regular  nor  extensive; 
the  sale  in  1899  was  1,600  tons,  price  fluctuating  between  50s.  and  80s. 
($12  and  $19.46)  per  ton,  regulated  by  cost  in  England,  plus  freight 
by  sailer,  18s.  to  26s.  ($4.38  to  $6.33)  per  ton,  and  subject  to  the  ordi- 
nary trade  conditions  of  supply  and  demand.  The  tariff  upon  coal  is 
3s.  (78  cents)  per  ton. 

The  latest  sale  was  made  to  a  Netherlands  cruiser  early  in  present 
month— 300  tons,  at  80s.  ($19.46). 
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As  a  rule  but  little  American  coal  is  used,  though  occasionally  a  few 
tons  of  sui-plus  ships'  stores  are  landed. 

There  are  no  coal  mines  in  St.  Helena,  wood  being  mostly  used. 
The  only  importation  of  American  coal  (anthracite)  from  the  States, 
as  far  as  I  can  trace,  was  in  1852,  when  about  300  tons  were  sent  by 
the  Navy  Department  on  a  sailing  vessel  from  Philadelphia  for  use  of 
the  U.  S.  steam  frigate  Powhattan^  bearing  the  flag  of  Conmiodore 
Perry,  conmianding  the  expedition  en  route  to  Japan. 

Rob.  p.  Pooley,  Consul, 

St.  Helena,  April  £6,  1900. 


SOUTH  ATRICA. 

The  imports  of  coal  into  all  of  South  Africa,  except  through  ports 
of  Portuguese  territory  on  the  east  coast,  in  1899  were — 

Tons. 

United  Kingdom 352,722 

New  South  Wales 1,608 

Victoria 50 

Belgium 11 

Norway 1,881 

Canada 200 

United  States 11,502 

The  great  bulk  of  coal,  both  for  steam  and  domestic  purposes, 
comes  from  Wales  and  Scotland.  Natal  has  several  coal  mines,  but 
the  product  is  said  to  lack  the  steaming  qualities  possessed  by  Welsh 
coal.  American  coal  can  be  substituted  for  Welsh  as  steam  coal  and 
for  Scottish  as  domestic  coal,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  domestic  coal  could 
be  exported  to  Natal,  as  the  mines  of  that  colony  can  supply  the  home 
demand  during  times  of  peace.  At  the  present  time  all  the  mines  are 
not  producing,  having  been  in  whole  or  in  part  destroyed  by  the 
Boers.  In  times  of  peace,  Welsh  coal  is  never  less  than  $12  per  ton, 
and  I  have  seen  it  much  higher  during  strikes  at  the  Welsh  mines. 
The  duty  on  coal  is  2s.  (48  cents)  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  in  Cape 
Colony,  and  3s.  (72  cents)  in  Natal. 

J.  G.  Stowe,  Cc/ruml' General. 

Caps  Town,  May  8,  1900, 


TUNIS. 


Tunis,  producing  no  coal  or  lignite,  relies  upon  France  or  England 
for  its  supply.  1  have  tried,  myself,  during  my  commercial  career, 
to  arrange  for  operations  in  this  product,  but  the  very  heavy  freights 
and  the  obligation  of  dealing  in  whole  cargoes  at  a  time,  involving 
serious  outlay  and  great  loss  of  time,  proved  an  obstacle.     Nothing 
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can  be  done,  therefore,  until  regular  lines  of  steamers  are  established 
between  America  and  the  Mediterranean,  calling  at  fixed  places,  like 
Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Malta,  or  Palermo,  and  carrying  return 
shipments  of  olive  oil,  skins,  hides,  wool,  etc. 

The  English  coals  are  generally  preferred  by  the  consumers  here. 
Their  prices  at  the  present  moment  are  the  following: 


Description. 


United  Statei 
equivalent. 


Cardiff  Bteam  coal,  colliery  screened: 

Best 

Second  best 

Cardiff  small 

Nenroort  steam,  colliery  screened: 

Second  best 

Newport  small 

Rehondda  No.  8,  colliery  screened  . . . 

Rehondda  small 

Foundry  coke 


15.85 
6.47 
3.47 

162 

3.41 
5.35 
126 
&28 


All  the  above  prices  are  f .  o.  b.  plus  2d.  (4  cents)  per  ton  wharfage, 
subject  to  the  fluctuation  of  the  market.  The  present  rate  of  freight 
for  Tunis  would  be  about  14i^  francs  ($2.80). 

Alfred  Chapeli^,  Vice-CoTrnd. 

Tunis,  April  ^6,  1900. 
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ASIA. 

ADEN. 

Aden  has  been  for  many  yeai-s  an  important  coaling  station,  both 
for  vessels  of  commerce  and  war,  it  being  a  convenient  port  of  call 
OD  the  highway  of  commerce  between  the  east  and  west  since  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  With  the  exception  of  Perim  Island, 
Aden  is  the  only  coaling  station  within  this  section.  However,  since 
the  appearance  of  the  plague,  two  months  ago,  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  vessels  has  called,  even  for  coal,  and  while  some  weeks  ago 
there  seemed  to  be  considerable  difficulty  in  keeping  coal  on  hand,  at 
this  time  every  yard  is  well  filled.  I  was  told  by  one  company  this 
week  that  instead  of  its  usual  demand  of  from  1,200  to  1,500  tons, 
there  was  at  present  a  demand  for  only  about  300  tons. 

I  see  from  the  Aden  trade  report  for  the  official  year  1898-99  that 
there  were  impoi-ted  here  154,587  tons,  which  seems  to  be  a  fair  aver- 
age for  the  past  five  years.  Of  course,  the  only  demand  is  for  the  sup- 
ply of  passing  steamers,  as  there  is  practically  no  other  consumption. 

The  demand,  naturally,  is  for  a  good  steaming  coal,  and  the  best 
Welsh  coal  is  the  kind  kept,  except  when  it  can  not  be  obtained,  when 
an  inferior  quality  is  substituted. 

The  price  varies  considerably,  at  present  being  40s.  ($9.72)  f.  o.  b., 
while  it  has  been  32s.  ($7.77)  within  the  past  eighteen  months.  The 
increased  demand  for  coal  in  Great  Britain  for  manufacturing  and 
emergency  purposes,  and  the  increased  freight  I'ate,  have  affected  the 
price  of  coal  here  as  elsewhere;  but  in  ordinary  times  the  price 
charged  is  considered  very  high. 

No  American  coal  has  ever  been  sold  here,  the  supply  coming  exclu- 
sively from  the  United  Kingdom.  I  have  had  several  inquiries  from 
Americans  as  to  the  possibility  of  selling  coal  here,  but  the  local  com- 
panies do  not  seem  to  be  willing  to  investigate  our  prices.  When  our 
dealers  begin  to  come  this  way,  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  get  a  good 
share  of  the  trade.  I  should  say  on  behalf  of  the  local  agents  that  the 
buying  is  done  by  the  head  office  in  London,  there  being  several 
branches  in  the  East. 

There  is  also  a  coal  company  at  Perim  Island,  98  miles  west  of  here, 
which  does  a  good  business,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  statistics. 
The  same  class  of  coal  is  sold  there,  and  there  is  a  temporary  scarcity, 
due  to  the  increased  demand  by  vessels  formerly  coaling  at  Aden, 
which  will  continue  until  Aden  is  free  of  the  plague. 

The  tolls  charged  here  are  2  annas  (4  cents)  per  ton  on  landing  when 
imported  for  use  of  importers,  and  4  annas  (8  cents)  when  imported 

for  sale. 

E.  S.  Cunningham,  Consul. 
Aden,  Mwy  19,  1900. 
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BRITISH  rNT>IA, 

The  vast  shipping  at  this  port,  the  extensive  railroad  systems,  the 
great  mill  industries — embracing,  perhaps,  75  per  cent  of  the  manu- 
factories of  the  Indian  Empire — its  teeming  population,  not  only 
make  Bombay  the  ''  Grateway  of  India,"  but  also  an  enormous  con- 
smner  of  fuel.  Eighty  per  cent  of  all  the  coal  imported  from  foreign 
countries  is  entered  and  consumed  at  Bombay.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  4  lakhs  (400,000  tons)  of  coal  are  consumed  annually  at  this 
port  and  city.  There  is  no  coal  mined  in  the  inunediate  Wcinity,  and 
the  entire  consumption  is  imported  from  foreign  countries  or  shipped 
and  freighted  from  the  coal-producing  centers  of  India.  There  is  no 
tariff  on  coal,  it  being  duty  free  throughout  India.  England,  Japan, 
and  Australia  are  the  main  sources  of  foreign  supply,  and  the  mines 
in  the  Bengal  Presidency  are  the  principal  origin  of  native  supply. 
At  present,  there  is  no  English  or  Welsh  coal  in  the  local  market,  and 
Japanese  coal  is  not  in  favor  on  account  of  its  inferior  quality. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  countries  from  which  for- 
eign coal  was  imported  into  all  British  India  and  the  amount  and 
value  during  the  year  ended  March  31,  1899. 


Countries. 

Tons. 

Value. 

TTnitod  Kingdom 

295,107 

32,231 

18,777 

873 

$1,860,233 

Japan .- 

161,497 

AuHtralia - 

119,291 

Other  countries.  ^  ^ . 

^785 

Total 

346,988 

2,146,806 

Of  the  above  total  amount,  there  were  entered  at  Bombay  and  Sind 
301,492  tons,  of  the  value  of  $1,831,172. 

During  the  period  of  eleven  months  ended  January  28,  1900,  coal 
was  imported  into  all  British  India  as  follows: 


Countries. 


Tons. 


Value. 


TTnitM  Kingdom 
Other  countries. . 

Total , 


284,736 
102,206 


386,912 


11,806,656 
511,380 


2,318,096 


During  the  eleven  months  from  March  31,  1899,  to  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1900,  there  were  exported  from  India  271,666  tons  of  native 
coal,  of  the  value  of  $543,178,  156,616  tons  of  this  amount  being 
shipped  to  Ceylon.  A  small  portion,  perhaps  less  than  500  tons  of 
the  above  total,  was  coke.  The  exports  of  Indian  coal  during  this 
period  have  been  slightly  less  than  during  the  same  eleven  months  in 
1898-99,  but  considerably  more  than  during  the  similar  period  in 
1897-98. 
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The  next  table  gives  the  quantity  and  value  of  native  coal  exported 
from  all  British  India,  and  from  what  provinces,  during  the  year 
1898-99: 


Provinces. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Bengal 

325,969 

806 

1 

2 

$1,083,658 

Bombay 

4,040 

Sind 

7 

Bnrmah 

11 

Total 

326,778 

1,087,616 

The  following  table  shows  the  Quantities  and  destinations  of  the 
above  exportations: 

Tons.  Tons. 

United  Kingdom 109     Mauritius 2,708 

Germany 2     Zanzibar 150 

Natal 287     Arabia 465 

Aden .  14, 416     Straits  Settlements 93, 462 

Ceylon 214,986  

France 3 


Total 326,778 

In  reducing  the  value  of  the  rupee,  in  which  local  values  are  given, 
I  have  calculated  15  rupees  to  the  pound  sterling,  making  the  rupee 
about  32i  cents  in  United  States  money. 

The  following  will  give  the  present  avei*age  price  per  ton  of  "the 
principal  kinds  of  coal  in  this  market: 

Japan $3. 58 

Davison's  West  Hank y 5.85 

Desharghur  (Bengal) 5. 10 

Jardine's  Navigation  (Bengal) 4. 60 

Giridhi 5.15 

Cardiff 6.50 

Singarini  (Hyderabad) 4. 50 

Muir*8  Navigation  (Bengal) 4. 55 

Bird's  Navigation  (Bengal) 4. 55 

The  Indian  coal  is  bituminous,  and  of  various  kinds  and  grades. 
The  better  qualities  are  quite  fair  for  steam  navigation  and  factory 
purposes.  Its  average  rank,  in  comparison  with  Cardiff  coal,  is  about 
30  per  cent  inferior.  Being  a  cheaper  coal  than  the  Welsh,  it  is 
taking  possession  of  the  local  markets  and  finding  its  way  into  ports 
of  the  Indian  Sea. 

India  possesses  inexhaustible  supplies  of  coal.  The  mines  at  pres- 
ent worked  do  little  more  than  tap  the  sources  easy  of  access  from 
existing  railways,  and  hence  every  new  I'ailway  may  be  regarded  as 
calculated  to  increase  the  production  of  coal.  In  1895,  there  were  in 
all  India  some  90  coal  fields  more  or  less  worked,  and  about  half  that 
number  were  being  prospected.  They  are  situated  principally  in  the 
presidency  of  Bengal,  though  they  extend  into  the  presidency  of 
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Madras,  centml  India,  the  Punjab,  and  other  localities.  During  1893, 
the  total  output  of  all  India  amounted  to  2,529,855  tons.  About 
1,000,000  tons  of  this  were  used  by  the  railways  of  India  and  the 
balance  by  shipping,  Indian  factories  and  industries,  and  the  export 
trade.  Coal  is  practically  not  in  demand  in  India  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. Coke  and  charcoal  are  largely  used  in  the  cities,  wood, 
however,  being  the  principal  fuel  for  domestic  purposes.  "Uplie" 
(prepared  cow  dung)  is  mainly  employed  by  the  natives  for  domestic 
purposes.  Wood  is  expensive  and  is  always  sold  by  weight.  In  the 
Bombay  market,  babul  (acacia),  a  hard  and  heavy  wood,  is  mostly  used 
for  fuel  purposes  and  retails  at  4  annas  for  a  maund,  or  8  cents  for  28 
pounds;  6s.  per  khandi,  or  about  $1.95  for  569  pounds,  an  ox-cart 
load. 

I  am  informed  by  Messrs.  Brooks  &  Co.,  coal  broke i*s  of  this  city, 
that  less  than  a  year  since,  a  shipment  of  2,000  tons  of  American  coal, 
called  ''Powelton,"  was  imported  from  New  York  on  the  steamship 
Inchrumla  by  Messrs.  Graham  &  Co.,  merchants  of  Bombay,  and 
divided  among  three  local  coal  firmis.  It  was  mixed  with  Welsh  coal 
and  sold  as  Cardiff  at  $5.45  per  ton.  In  reply  to  my  inquiry  of  a  coal 
firm  as  to  the  favor  it  received,  they  said,  "We  would  like  some  more 
of  it."  American  anthracite  coal  is  not  known  in  this  market,  and 
American  bituminous  only  in  a  very  limited  way. 

Costs  of  tmnsportation,  including  freight  and  Suez  Canal  tolls,  may 
so  enhance  the  cost  of  American  coal  as  to  pi'actically  prohibit  it  in 
this  market.  However,  this  question  may  be  successfully  met  by 
shipping  in  sailing  vessels  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  the 
Standard  Oil  people  do  their  product. 

William  T.  Fee,  Cmml 

Bombay,  Jfai/  3,  1900, 


India's  coal  fields. 

Consul  Halstead  sends  from  Birmingham,  June  21,  1900,  a  clipping 
from  the  London  Daily  Mail,  as  follows: 

According  to  a  speech  made  by  the  manager  to  the  shareholders  of  the  Nerbudda 
Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Limited,  in  London  yesterday,  India  is  capable  of  supply- 
ing great  quantities  of  coal. 

During  the  last  five  years,  he  said,  he  had  discovered  a  new  coal  field  capable  of 
yielding  over  12,000,000  tons  of  coal  in  gross. 

Next  year  he  expected  an  output  of  60,000  tons,  but  the  mine  was  capable  of 
yielding  100,000  tons  per  annum  of  good  marketable  coal  for  the  next  forty-four 
years. 

The  Indian  railways  had  increased  their  orders  for  the  present  year,  but  the  trade 
with  the  cotton  mills  and  presses  promised  very  badly  so  far,  though  it  might  be 
brisk  toward  the  close  of  the  year. 
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CEYLON. 

The  imports  of  coal  and  patent  fuel  into  Ceylon  for  the  year  1899 
were  419,975  tons,  valued,  for  statistical  puri)08es,  at  $3,050,000.  The 
countries  of  production  were:  United  Kingdom,  246,697  tons;  British 
India,  159,310  tons;  Australia,  1,591  tons;  Japan,  574  tons;  United 
States,  2,802  tons.  Nearly  all  the  Welsh  coal  is  sold  to  steam  vessels 
and  reshipped. 

The  local  railways,  gas  company,  and  all  mills  use  Indian  coal,  and 
this  variety  is  also  coming  largely  into  use  for  steam  vessels  (on 
account  of  price  probably),  though  its  economic  value  is  said  to  be  30 
per  cent  below  Welsh  (Femdale)  coal,  the  present  price  of  which,  in 
the  absence  of  a  contract,  is  $11.40  per  ton  delivered  into  ships'  bunk- 
ers.    The  price  of  Indian  coal  similarly  delivered  is  $5.60  per  ton. 

The  American  coal,  above  mentioned,  was  said  to  be  of  the  Poca- 
hontas variety,  which  is  considered  by  those  familiar  with  it  to  be 
about  equal  to  Ferndale  coal,  and  probably  50,000  tons  could  be  sold 
here  annually.  Mr.  C.  L.  Morey,  the  vice  and  deputy  consul,  called 
the  Pocahontas  people's  attention  to  this  market  for  their  coal  in  1893, 
but  they  said  there  was  no  margin  for  profit  at  that  period. 

There  are  no  local  coal  mines,  but  the  imports  are  fully  equal  to  the 
consumption;  consequently  there  has  never  been  any  serious  scarcity. 

The  freight  on  coal  from  Great  Britain  is  usually  about  $3  per  ton, 
but  is  enhanced  now  to  $4  per  ton,  owing  to  the  British-Transvaal  war. 
The  freight  from  India  averages  about  $1.60  per  ton.  What  the 
freight  from  America  would  be  can  be  better  ascertained  on  the  spot 
by  intending  shippers.  I  fear,  however,  that  it  would  be  very  high — 
probably  $6  to  $7  per  ton. 

There  is  no  local  duty  on  coal,  but  the  Colombo  Harbor  dues  are  8 
cents  per  ton  (United  States  money),  payable  by  the  ship,  and  the 
landing  charges  30  cents,  payable  by  the  receiver,  who  also  pays  40 
cents  per  ton  for  shipping. 

The  following  newspaper  paragraph  indicates  that  the  local  import 
of  Japan  coal  is  increasing. 

JAPANESE  COAL   FOB  COLOMBO. 

The  second  cai^o  of  Japanese  coal  for  Colombo  arrived  yesterday  by  the  steamship 
McLddme,  the  first  one  having  arrived  some  weeks  ago  by  the  steamship  Radnershire. 
The  Madeline  brought  4,000  tons,  2,000  tons  being  for  Messrs.  Aitken,  Spence  &  Co., 
and  the  other  for  the  Messageries  Maritimes  Cie.  The  Japanese  coal,  it  may  be 
stated,  is  very  much  cheaper  than  the  Cardiff  coal,  but  in  quality  it  is  far  behind  the 
latter. 

W.  Morey,  ConmiL 
Colombo,  April  19^  1900, 
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CHINA. 

CHEFOO. 

The  coal  consumed  in  Chef  oo  is  either  Chinese,  Japanese,  or  Welsh. 

Kaiping  (Chinese)  coal  is  of  various  grades  and  comes  from  the 
mines  north  of  Tientsin.  Best  quality  sells  at  retail  for  $11.50  Mexi- 
can ($5.M  gold)  per  ton;  second  quality,  $9.50  ($4:. 49)  per  ton.  So  far 
as  I  know,  none  of  it  is  used  for  foreign  steamers. 

Japanese  coal,  best,  sells  for  $10.50  Mexican  ($4.97)  per  ton,  and  is 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  by  coasting  steamers. 

Cardiff  or  Welsh  coal  is  imported  for  the  foreign  men-of-war,  and 
prior  to  the  occupation  of  Port  Arthur  by  Russia,  Weihaiwei  by  the 
British,  and  Kyaochau  by  the  Germans  the  fleets  of  those  nationalities 
coaled  here,  as  also  did  oui*  own  prior  to  our  occupation  of  Manila. 
Nevertheless  large  stocks  are  carried  here,  principally  for  the  British 
fleet.  The  grades  now  here  are  either  Ocean  Merthyr,  Ferndale,  or 
Nixon,  and  are  delivered  on  yearly  contracts  at  about  65s.  ($15.79) 
per  ton.  No  American  coal  is  imported,  and  in  the  absence  of  our  fleet 
it  is  doubtf id  if  a  demand  could  be  made  for  it. 

There  are  no  factories  here  to  speak  of.  The  native  smithies  use 
Japanese  coal  or  charcoal. 

Merchants  here  would  import  coal  for  our  ships  if  inducement  were 
offered;  not  otherwise. 


Importation  of  coal  for  calendar  years  1S97  and  1899. 

Kind. 

1897. 

18». 

Foreign  (Japanese  and  Welsh) 

Ton9. 

26,837 

20,039 

Tow, 
30.185 

Native  (Kaiping) 

80,612 

Total 

46,876 

60,797 

Foreign  coal  pays  5  candareens  (about  4  cents  gold)  per  ton.  On 
reshipment,  no  matter  whether  for  export  or  consumption  on  Ixmrd 
the  vessel  in  question,  a  drawback  (or  exemption  certificate  if  applied 
for)  is  granted. 

Native — Hupeh,  Anhui,  Kwangsi,  and  Kaiping — pays  1  mace  (say 
8  cents  gold)  per  ton.     No  drawback. 

Other  native  coal  pays  3  mace  (24  cents  gold)  duty  per  ton. 

If  we  could  induce  the  foreign  fleets  at  Port  Arthur,  Weihaiwei,  and 
Kyaochau,  as  well  as  our  own  Government  to  make  contracts  for  our 
coal,  as  Great  Britain  does  for  Welsh,  a  good  market  would  be  op)ened. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  Russians  across  the  bay  should  not  buy  of 
us,  and  probably  they  would  if  the  matter  were  brought  to  their 
attention,  as  they  are  storing  large  quantities  of  Japanese  and  Welsh 
coal  and  consume  immense  amounts  in  their  various  works. 

The  Germans  are  exploring  Shantung  for  coal,  and  one  German  firm 
has  conunenced  operations  near  Weihsien. 
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An  account  of  the  coal  fields  in  the  county  of  Taian,  this  province, 
will  be  found  in  my  report  in  Advance  Sheets  No.  399,  April  18, 
1899/ 

Some  anthracite  coal  is  imported  into  Shanghai. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Cornab^,  Eckford  &  Co.,  of  this 
port,  I  am  able  to  inclose  herewith  the  latest  Shanghai  coal  report. 

John  Fowler,  Corwid. 

Chefoo,  AprH  23,  1900, 

Shanghai,  AprU  19,  1900. 

The  imdemoted  fibres  are  for  the  well-known  kmds,  and  do  not  represent  the 
rates  for  small  quantitieH  nor  for  the  common  kinds: 

Cardiff,  ex  gcxiown,  20.50  taels  ($14.70)  per  ton;  lunited  demand. 

American  anthracite,  ex  godown;  no  stock. 

Sydney  Wollongong,  cargo,  ex  godown,  13  taels  (19.32)  per  ton;  quiet. 

Otzuji,  ex  godown;  Karatz,  ex  godown;  Ohnoura,  ex  godown;  Miyanoura  coal; 
Komatzu,  ex  godown;  Ilokoku,  ex  godown;  Ohnoura,  3  feet;  Ohnoura,  5  feet — 6.50 
to  7  taels  ($4.66  to  $5.02)  per  ton. 

Japan:  Takasima  lump,  ex  godown;  Takasima  small,  ex  godown;  Namazuta  lump, 
ex  godown;  Namazuta  dust,  ex  godown;  Miike  lump,  ex  godown;  Miike  small,  ex 
godown — all  contracted  for. 

Kaipin^coal  (ex  godown) :  Linsi  lump,  7.50  taels  ($5.38);  Linsi  mixed,  5.50  taels 
($3.94);  Tongshan  No.  9  lump,  8.50  taels  ($6.09);  Tongshan  No.  9  dust,  5  taels 
($3.59);  Tongshan  No.  9  mixed,  6  taels  ($4.30). 

Arrivals  of  coal  during  the  fortnight  have  been: 

April  4,  Aridy  steamer,  1,942  tons  Miike  dust  coal:  to  consumers. 

April  4,  Chingpingy  steamer,  700  tons  Kaiping  coal;  sold  to  arrive. 

April  4,  Aheryswuh  Castle,  1,559  tons  Wollongong;  sold  to  arrive. 

April  12,  Hsiping,  steamer,  2,000  tons  Kaiping  coal;  to  consumers. 

April  12,  JEastem,  steamer,  800  tons  Wollongong;  for  sale. 

April  13,  Hector,  steamer,  1,900  tons  Moji  coal;  to  consimiers. 

April  16,  Fuping,  steamer,  750  tons  Kaiping  coal;  sold  to  arrive. 


CANTON. 

Coal  is  called  here  Tai  How  Leng,  Shin  Kow  Le  g,  Kee  Leng,  Lung 
Kwa  Shin,  Nam  Ling,  Lin  Chow,  and  Kuk  Kiang,  according  to  the 
different  mines  from  which  taken. 

Most  of  the  mines  are  owned  by  Chinese  companies.  The  Nam 
Ling  mine  is  owned  and  worked  by  the  Government. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Lin  Chow  and  Kuk  Kiang  mines,  which 
are  in  the  Kwang  Tung  province,  all  of  the  mines  above  mentioned 
are  in  the  Kwang  Si  province.  The  Tai  How  Leng,  Shin  Kow  Leng, 
Kee  Leng,  and  Lung  Kwa  mines  are  located  near  the  town  of  Ho 
Yuen;  the  Nam  Ling  near  the  town  of  Nam  Ling,  from  which  it  takes 
its  name;  the  Lin  Chow  near  Lo  Ting  Chow,  and  the  Kuk  Kiang 
near  Yin  Tack. 

The  above-named  mines  produce  on  an  average  from  40  to  50  tons 
per  diem,  with  the  exception  of  the  Nam  Ling  mine,  the  output  of 
which  is  about  100  tons  per  diem.  All  of  the  mining  at  present  is 
surface;  no  foreign  machinery  is  employed.     As  soon  as  water  fills  up 

^  Also  in  Consular  Reports  No.  225,  June,  1899. 
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the  excavations,  they  are  abandoned  and  new  ones  commenced.  It  is 
therefore  impracticable  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  what  the  output  would 
be  if  the  mines  were  properly  worked. 

No  foreign  firms  handle  Chinese  coal;  it  is  all  in  the  hands  of  native 
films.  About  3,000  tons  stock  is  usually  kept  in  godowns  in  or  near 
Canton. 

The  prices  of  coal  delivered  in  Canton  run  from  $6  to  $8  Mexican 
(about  $3  to  $4  gold)  per  ton  for  the  Kwang  Si  coal.  Coal  from  the 
Lin  Chow  and  Kuk  Kiang  mines  brings  from  $5  to  $6  Mexican  per 
ton. 

None  of  the  steamship  lines  use  coal  mined  in  China;  all  of  them 
burn  Japanese  coal,  which  is  better  and  cheaper  for  steamship  use. 
Nearly  all  of  the  coal  mined  in  China  is  used  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, principally  in  making  glass. 

Hubbard  T,  Smith, 

Vice-  Consul. 

C^ANTON,  May  ^,  1900, 

CUITSGKTSQ. 

I  have  interviewed  Mr.  A.  J.  Little,  who  represents  at  this  port 
the  Upper  Yangtze  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Limited  (a  company 
newly  formed  to  run  steamers  on  the  Upper  Yangtze),  and  he  has 
given  me  in  writing  the  following  information: 

All  the  coal  mines  visited  by  our  engineer,  and  all  which  I  have  sampled,  from 
Wanhsien  by  land  to  Chengtu,  up  the  little  river  and  up  the  main  river  above 
Chungking,  are  poor,  so  [poor  that  in  England  and  America,  where  better  coal  is 
available,  they  would  not  be  worked  at  all.  The  strata  in  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone districts  are  nearly  always  vertical  (the  sandstone  regions  per  contra  are 
horizontal)  and  the  seams  thin,  3  feet  being  usually  the  maximum  worketi.  The 
coal  is  very  impure,  with  a  heavy  percentage  of  ash,  10  to  20  per  cent,  and  mixed 
with  sulphur  and  iron  pyrites. 

In  default  of  anything  better  it  is  largely  used  by  the  jHjpulation,  and  with  forced 
draft  will  probably  be  used  by  steamers  (at  least  on  the  down  trips),  but  when 
railways  connect  this  Province  with  the  magnificent  coal  deposits  in  the  north 
(Shansi  and  Shensi)  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Szechuan  mines  will  pay  to  continue  work- 
ing. Still,  at  present,  Szechuan  coal  is  the  best  we  have,  and  though  deficient  in 
carbon  is  a  bituminous  coal,  whereas  the  Hupeh  coal  lower  down  that  has  been  so 
far  tested  is  almost  useless  for  steaming  purposes,  being  an  impure  metamorphosed 
anthracite,  very  difficult  to  bum. 

Many  of  the  shafts  in  Szechuan  go  down  to  a  considerable  depth,  the  water 
being  pumped  by  hand  pumps.  With  machinery,  they  would  doubtless  go  deeper 
still. 

The  two  small  British  gunboats  which  are  now  on  their  way  here 

are  vising  Welsh  coal,  and  the  Pioyieer  merchant  steamer,  expected 

here  in  June  next,  is  to  burn  Moji,  Japan,  coal. 

Geo.  F.  Smithebs,  Constd, 
Chungking,  April  28^  1900. 
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HANKAU, 

There  are  no  reliable  statistics  to  be  had  of  the  coal  trade  of  this 
district,  and  all  I  am  able  to  furnish  is  a  general  idea  of  the  coal  trade 
and  coal  fields. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  coal  required  for  steaming  purposes  has 
nearly  all  come  from  Japan,  and  is  of  a  bituminous  quality.  The 
amount  imported  during  the  year  1899  was  about  13,000  tons,  selling 
wholesale  at  5.50  to  7  taels  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  The  above  prices 
are  equal  to  $4.40  to  $6.50  gold.  The  tariflF  on  imported  coal  is  5  cents 
gold  per  ton. 

The  British  Government  has  a  contract  with  the  firm  of  Jardine, 
Matheson  &  C!o.  to  furnish  all  its  men-of-wai*  at  the  open  ports  on  the 
Yangtze  River  with  Cardiff  coal,  price  per  ton  $10  to  $12  gold.  No 
American  coal  has  ever  been  imported  into  this  dbtrict. 

Coal  mining  is  still  in  its  infancy  in  China.  The  mines  that  are 
open  mostly  belong  to  the  mandarins,  and  the  coal  is  mined  by  primi- 
tive methods.  There  are  large  fields  of  coal,  both  bituminous  and 
anthracite,  in  the  Provinces  of  Hunan  and  Sechuan.  A  railroad  is  now 
being  built  in  the  former  Province  that  will  afford  transportation  for 
coal  from  some  of  these  mines  to  navigable  water,  so  that  in  a  short 
time  ports  on  the  Yangtze  will  be  furnished  with  steaming  coal 
from  those  mines,  and  1  have  no  doubt  that  when  the  American  syndi- 
cate builds  the  line  of  railway  between  here  (Hankau)  and  Canton, 
improved  machinery  for  mining  coal  will  be  utilized  in  the  above 
mines  and  the  price  of  coal  will  be  much  lower.  In  the  winter  of 
1898-99,  coal  was  as  high  as  $8  gold  per  ton.  The  Chinese  make  no 
difference  in  the  price  of  coal,  whether  it  is  hard,  soft,  or  slack.  They 
use  large  quantities  of  the  latter  mixed  with  clay  and  water  and  made 
into  balls  the  size  of  an  orange.  It  seems  to  make  a  hotter  fire  in  the 
grate  and  retains  the  heat  longer  than  ordinary  coal. 

There  are  also  in  Hupeh  Province  one  or  two  mines  of  soft  coal, 
being  more  of  a  lignite  formation  and  little  used  on  account  of  its  poor 
quality,  but  of  course  the  Chinese  will  use  anything  that  will  bum. 
The  wealthier  classes  use  charcoal  in  braziers  for  keeping  themselves 
warm.  The  vast  majority  employ  no  fire  for  warming  purposes,  but 
all  classes  use  coal  or  wood  for  cooking. 

There  are  no  figures  obtainable  to  show  the  amount  of  coal  con- 
sumed anually. 

Mr.  Williams,  superintendent  of  a  line  of  towboats  belonging  to 
the  Hanyang  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  gives  the  following  information 
in  regard  to  the  Ping  Hsiang  steaming  coal: 

There  is  a  bituminous  steaming  coal  that  can  sometimes  be  bought 
at  Hankau,  known  as  the  Ping  Hsiang  coal.  This  is  brought  from  the 
Ping  Hsiang  mines,  owned  by  the  Chinese  taotai,  Sheng,  director  of 
the  Chinese  railways  and  telegraphs,  as  well  as  the  Hanyang  Iron  and 
Steel  Works.    The  mine  is  located  in  Kiangsi  Province,  near  the  border 
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of  Hunan  Province,  and  not  far  from  the  city  of  Liling,  in  Hunan. 
It  is  about  50  miles  from  Lokkow,  on  the  Siang  River,  in  Hunan,  to 
which  point  a  railway  is  now  being  constructed  from  the  mine.  The 
railway  is  now  nearly  half  completed,  and  when  it  is  finished  and  the 
mine  is  developed  it  is  expected  the  daily  output  will  be  about  500 
tons.  At  present  the  supply  is  uncertain,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
transportation  and  the  incomplete  state  of  operations.  Hankau  is  the 
port  of  delivery  for  the  output  of  thi&  mine,  and  it  is  handled  by  the 
Ping  Hsiang  Coal  Mine  Company.  The  prices  quoted  when  the  coal 
is  obtainable  have  been  from  5.50  to  6  taels  ($3.85  to  $4.20)  a  ton.  This 
would  probably  be  the  price  delivered  alongside. 

The  coal  is  reported  by  Mr.  Williams,  who  uses  it  on  the  two  tug- 
boats employed  by  the  works,  to  be  good  steaming  coal.  No  other 
steamship  company  uses  this  coal. 

I  give  the  following  analysis  of  southern  China  co^Jc  by  Prof.  E.  R. 
Lyman,  of  Shanghai: 


Name  of  coal  and  locality. 

Moisture. 

Volatile 
matter. 

Fixed 
carbon. 

Ash. 

Sulphur. 

Variety. 

Kian«8iooa]: 

niur  Hflianflr 

Percent, 
1.05 

• 

6.77 

5  26 

641 

i.38 

4.40 

8.82 

3.03 

2.83 

1.57 

1.26 

.65 

.96 

.81 

.89 

2.63 

3.85 

2.85 
1.47 

Percent. 
29.84 
26.46 

26.99 
1.58 
2.92 
7.15 
7.49 
5.78 
6.69 
9.08 
7.05 
14.82 
14.25 
16.76 
19.09 
18.81 
12.09 
8.73 

6.64 
11.50 

Percent. 
66.76 
66.42 

52.90 
86.24 
85.78 
79.26 
68.68 
65.98 
62.99 
70.10 
81.96 
65.84 
67.73 
68.08 
61.06 
78.56 
77.13 
77.91 

82.85 
80.61 

Percent 
18.34 
6.16 

14.34 
6.98 
6.89 
9.20 
19.48 
24.42 
37.28 
17.99 
9.42 
18.08 
27.22 
15.20 
19.03 
9.74 
8.15 
9.60 

8.76 
6.42 

Percent 

0.68 

.70 

2.66 
-.22 
.20 
1.67 
1.42 
2.54 
.74 
.94 
1.90 
1.87 
2.53 
2.29 
2.09 
1.82 
1.68 
1.69 

2.84 
1.63 

Bituminous. 

i)o ...... .;...: 

Do. 

Hunan  coal: 

Siang^tan..... 

Do. 

Anyuan. 

.\nthracite. 

Feikiansr 

Do. 

Do , 

Scmianthracite. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Yunffhfflanff 

Semibituminous. 

5o  ..:.::::::..:.:;::: 

S«*inianthracite. 

Shinfiminir 

Bituminous. 

iS;::.::.. ....:. .::...: 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Chenchow % 

Do 

Semibituminous. 
Semianthracite. 

Kwangton^  coal: 

Anthracite. 

Shaochow 

8emibitumin<^ii<^ 

Analysis  of  other  Chinese  coals,  not  made  by  Professor  Lyman: 


Name  of  coal  and  locality. 


W.  River  Kiangsi 
Longking 

Tungshan 

Do!!!'.!.*!*.."! 
Do 

Ohnonra 

Ichimura 


Moisture. 


Percent. 
1.29 
1.65 
1.84 

.72 
.66 
.69 


Variety. 


Bituminouft. 
Scmianthracite. 
Compressed     bri- 

Suette. 
uminous. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


JAPANESE  COALS. 


86.22  I 
34.66 
37.32  i 
37.10  ' 


53.01 
45.90 
48.89 
63.62  ' 


10.41 
17.68 
10.01 
8.77 


1.12 

2.67 

.50 

3.80 


Bituminous. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Hankau,  Ajpril  ^7,  1900 


L.  S.  Wilcox,  Consul. 
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The  Chinese  Elastem  (Russian)  Railway  Company  is  mining  in  this 
province,  but  this  coal  is  all  required  by  its  locomotives,  and  is  not 
available  for  steamers'  use. 

A  quantity  of  coal  from  Japan  and  from  Tientsin  is  annually 
shipped  here. 

There  is,  however,  no  certainty  at  any  given  time  of  there  being 
any  stock  of  any  given  quality  on  hand,  and  consequently  most  of  the 
steamei-s  arrange  to  coal  in  Chefoo  after  leaving  this  port. 

Messrs.  Bush  Brothers  and  Messrs.  Bandinel  &  Co.  frequently  have 
consignments  of  steam  coal  from  Japan. 

J.  J.  Fredk.  Bandinel, 

VtC€'  CoTistd. 

NiucHWANG,  April  6^  1900. 


SHANGHAI. 

Coal  was  imported  into  Shanghai  in  1899  as  follows: 


Tons. 

Valued  for  import 

From— 

Taels. 

Equivalent 
in  United 
States  gold. 

Japan 

649,468 

81,191 

19,584 

5,083 

5,183 

4,121,010 

233,933 

146,880 

88,123 

38,872 

$3,008,337.30 

Cardiff 

170,771.09 

Australia.                

107,222.40 

Tonkin 

27,829.79 

Hongkong.     ^                , 

28,376.56 

Total 

610,509 
547,426 

4,578,818 
4,105,696 

3,342,637.14 

Total,  1898 

2,873,986.50 

IncTGfise  1899                .                         ........................ 

68,183 

473,123 

468,550.64 

In  1898,  the  haikwau  tael  averaged  70  cents.  United  States  gold;  in  1899,  73  cents. 

No  American  coal  is  in  use  here,  nor  do  I  see  any  future  market  for 
it,  unless  for  Pocahontas,  or  the  like,  which  can  be  used  on  men-of-war 
in  lieu  of  Cardiff  coal.  The  nearness  of  the  Japanese  coal  fields  and 
the  cheapness  of  water  transportation  give  these  the  monopoly  of 
supply  for  manufacturing  plants  and  merchant  vessels. 

The  tariff  on  coal  is  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

John  Goodnow,  Consul- General. 

Shanghai,  May  Jf,^  1900. 


TIENTSIN. 

Consul  Ragsdale  writes  from  Tientsin,  April  15,  and  May  9,  1900: 
Coal  is  produced  by  the  Kaiping  mines.     Three  collieries  are  in 

operation,  located  atTongshan,  about  50  miles  northeast  from  Tientsin. 
The  coal  is  classified  as  No.  5  lump  and  No.  5  dust — a  bitiuninous 

coal  of  from  3  to  5  per  cent  ash. 
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The  mines  produce  about  700,000  tons  per  annum,  and  can  produce 
more  with  improvements  now  in  progress.  The  supply  meets  aU 
requirements.  Coal  is  sold  by  the  company's  own  agents  in  Tongku, 
Chefoo,  and  Shanghai.  The  stock  is  uncertain,  and  prices  vary  from 
5  to  10  taels  ($3.41  to  $6.83)  per  ton,  depending  on  quality  and  market 


DUTCH  INDIA. 

During  the  year  1899,  there  were  100,237  tons  of  coal  imported  into 
Java  from  foreign  countries,  viz: 

Tons. 

Great  Britain,  Welsh,  steam 61,317 

England,  Newcastle,  smithy 2,827 

Australia,  Newcastle,  steam 43,696 

America,  Baltimore,  gas... 1,847 

Japan,  Nagasaki,  steam 500 

Holland,  patent  fuel 60 

Total 100,237 

From  Sumatra,  about  70,000  tons  of  Ombilien  coal  were  imported 
into  Java,  mostly  for  use  of  the  Government;  thus  the  total  importa- 
tion for  the  year  1899  would  be  170,237  tons. 

The  yearly  consumption  equals  the  amount  of  importation. 

Prices  for  the  different  kinds  of  coals  at  the  harbor  of  Tandjong 
Priok  (Batavia  New  Harbor)  at  the  present  time  are:  Welsh  and  Eng- 
lish, $9.40  per  ton  alongside  ship,  $10  per  ton  in  bunkers;  Australian, 
$7.40  per  ton  alongside  ship,  $8  per  ton  in  bunkers;  Sumatra  (Ombi- 
lien), $5.60  per  ton  alongside  ship,  $6.20  per  ton  in  bunkers. 

The  price  for  Japanese  is  not  quoted,  as  stock  is  exhausted.  This 
coal  is  very  inferior  as  compared  to  the  other  kinds.  Ships  bum  some 
30  per  cent  more  of  this  coal  than  Welsh  or  Australian. 

No  American  steam  coal  has  been  imported  into  Java,  but  in  the  year 
1899  one  cargo  of  gas  coal,  1,847  tons,  was  imported  from  Baltimore. 
This  coal  has  given  favorable  results,  but  is  dearer  than  the  same 
quality  imported  from  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  the  difference  in 
freight. 

The  Ombilien  coal  mines  of  Sumatra  supply  a  large  quantity  of 
coals.     During  the  year  1899,  183,000  tons  were  delivered,  as  follows: 

Tons. 

Eoyal  Butch  navy 28,367 

Royal  Packet  Company  coast  boata 24, 782 

Netherlands  Mail  Company 28,909 

Botterdam  Lloyds  Company 15, 739 

Cai^go  steamers 14,666 

Delivered  at  the  port  of  Emmahaven,  Sumatra 112,463 

Government  railroad,  etc.,  Java  and  Sumatra 70,537 

Total 183,000 
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The  production  of  the  Ombilien  mines  is  rapidly  increasing.  There 
has  been  an  increase  of  33,000  tons  in  the  deliveries  of  1899  over 
those  of  1898.  These  are  Government  mines,  and  very  little  of  the 
coal  is  exported. 

Price  of  this  coal  is  $6  per  ton  in  bunkers  from  alongside  wharf  at 
Emmahaven. 

Freights  on  coals  from  Great  Britain  average  $4.50  per  ton,  and 
from  Australia  $4  per  ton. 

It  would  be  well  for  our  exporters  to  endeavor  to  obtain  a  footing 
in  the  market  of  Java,  where  an  excellent  opening  exists. 

B.  S.  Rairden,  Vice-ConmL 

Batavia,  May  16,  1900. 


YOKOHAMA. 


The  only  impediment  to  a  large  and  growing  demand  for  American 
coal  in  these  waters  appears  to  be  the  high,  freights  now  prevailing. 
Some  cargoes  of  "Pocahontas"  smokeless  coal  from  Norfolk  have 
been  received  at  Nagasaki,  and  I  am  informed  that  they  have  given 
satisfaction  and  are  probably  as  good  as  CardiflF  coal.  Prices  for 
"Pocahontas"  at  port  of  arrival  are  stated  at  23  yen  ($11.45)  to  24 
yen  ($11.95)  per  ton,  as  supplied  to  the  United  States  Navy.  1  am 
assured  by  those  engaged  in  supplying  ships  that  there  would  be  a 
ready  sale  for  this  article  at  Yokohama. 

Cardiff  coal  is  now  selling  here,  delivered  aboard,  at  from  28  yen 
($13.94)  to  30  yen  ($14.94)  per  ton. 

The  subject  of  freights  to  Japan  is  a  matter  for  consideration  by 
our  exporters,  and  can  not  be  properly  discussed  at  this  end  of  the 
voyage. 

John  McLean, 

Vice-  Consul-  GeTieral. 

Yokohama,  June  IS,  1900. 

JAPANESE  CX)AL. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  coal  used  at  Yokohama  is  obtained  from 
Moji  and  Nagasaki,  at  an  additional  charge  ranging  from  1.50  to  2  yen 
($0.75  to  $1)  per  ton.  These  places  are  within  the  district  of  the  con- 
sul at  Nagasaki. 

The  only  coal  mines  of  importance  within  this  consular  district  are 
located  in  the  Hokkaido  (Yesso)  and  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Hokkaido  Colliery  and  Railway  Company,  whose  pamphlets,  descrip- 
tive of  the  properties  of  the  product,  are  herewith  transmitted.* 

*  Filed  for  reference  in  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce. 
VOL  XXI,  PT  I 19 
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1  am  informed  that  this  company's  coal,  known  as  '' Yubari,"  is  pre- 
ferred for  steamers  at  Yokohama.  Mororan  and  Otaru  are  ports  for 
its  distribution,  but  ample  stocks  are  kept  at  Hakodate  and  Yokohama. 
Its  price,  of  course,  varies  according  to  demand,  but  contracts  can 
now  be  made  at  Yokohama,  to  hold  good  for  several  months,  at  the 
following  rates  per  ton:  Lump,  8.75  yen  ($4.36);  unscreened,  7.25  yen 
($3.61),  and  at  Mororan,  for  lump,  6.75  yen  ($3.36);  unscreened,  5.25 
yen  ($2.61).  These  prices  include  trimming  in  bunkers.  This  coal  is 
largely  used  by  the  Northern  Pacific,  Messageries  Maritimes,  and 
other  steamship  lines,  and  is  exported  to  Hongkong  and  Singapore. 

John  McLean, 

Vice-  Consul-  Generah 

Yokohama,  March  31, 1900. 


HIOGO. 

The  demand  here  for  foreign  coals  of  a  better  quality  than  is  produced 
in  Japan  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  wants  of  such  few  war  vessels  as 
call  occasionally  at  the  port.  On  account  of  its  better  protected  har- 
bor, Nagasaki  is  the  principal  rendezvous  in  Japan  for  foreign  men- 
of-war,  and  it  is  there  that  they  generally  coal  when  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  Considerable  quantities  of  English  coals  can  always  be 
found  at  that  port,  and  very  recently  American  coal  from  Virginia 
has  been  introduced,  of  which  I  hear  none  but  the  most  favorable 
reports. 

It  has  been  imported  there  by  the  China  and  Japan  Trading  Com- 
panv,  having  an  oflBce  at  Kobe. 

Samuel  S.  Lyon,  Consul. 

HiOGO,  June  5,  1900. 

KAGASAKI. 

There  is  no  demand  in  this  district  for  imported  coal,  other  than 
that  for  the  use  of  naval  vessels.  Welsh  coal  has  been  the  product  sold 
to  such  ships  up  to  within  a  few  weeks  since,  when  a  cargo  of  6,(XK)  tons 
of  Pocahontas  coal  was  received  and  found  a  market,  clearly  demon- 
strating that  American  coal  may  be  imported  and  sold  at  Nagasaki  in 
competition  with  the  best  Welsh  article.  This  is  offered  to-day  by  one 
party,  trinmied  into  ships'  bunkers,  at  $10.34;  and  I  am  informed  tJiat 
a  sale  of  one  cargo  has  been  effected  at  $12. 

There  were  34,513  tons  imported  from  Great  Britain  during  the 
year  1898,  33,131  tons  during  1899,  and  19,956  tons  in  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year.  It  is  estimated  there  are  now  30,000  tons  in  open 
and  closed  storage. 

Freight  rates  from  Cardiff  are  said  to  be  $8  per  ton,  and  from  the 
United  States,  $8.50,  United  States  gold;  but  it  is  likely  that  under 
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normal  conditions  the  rates  would  be  about  $5  from  Cardiff  and  $6 
to  $6.60  from  the  United  States. 

The  total  expense  of  handling  a  ton  of  coal  at  this  port,  from  ship 
to  bunkers,  including  storage,  insurance,  and  an  import  duty  of  44i 
cents,  will  be  about  $1.40. 

It  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  a  call  in  this  district  for  imported 
coal  other  than  for  naval  vessels,  as  the  supply  of  the  nativfe  article  is 
undoubtedly  sufficient  to  meet  the  local,  export,  and  ships'  demands 
for  many  years  to  come. 

There  were  exported  from  this  district  during  the  year  1898,  1,806,- 
363  tons,  valued  at  $6,120,301.97. 

The  countries  to  which  exports  went,  and  the  amounts,  were  as  follows : 

Tons. 

Hongkong 809, 250 

China 710,353 

Britiah  India 213,203 

Boasian  Asia 23, 286 

Korea 14,320 

United  Statea 14,114 

Anam     and     other     French 

India 8,050 

Philippine  Islands 6,350 

Exports  in  1899  were  about  2,000,000  tons.  I  am  unable  at  this 
time  to  state  their  destination. 

I  can  not  even  approximate  the  amoimt  of  coal  consumed  in  this  dis- 
trict, as  large  quantities  mined  are  shipped  to  other  parts  of  the 
Empire. 

Charles  B.  Harris,  Consvl. 

Nagasaki,  AjnrU  27, 1900. 


Siam 

Tons, 

2,600 

1,400 

1,300 

737 

Hawaii 

Australia 

Dutch  India .-.--. -.. 

Canada    and    other    British 
America 

400 

Total 1,805,363 


KOBEA. 


Korea  has  good  deposits  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  but  they 
have  not  been  worked  except  in  the  crudest  manner,  and  then  only  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  local  demand  of  foreigners  for  heating 
f  aeL  Wood  is  very  scarce  in  Korea,  and  brush,  reeds,  grass,  etc. ,  are 
employed  for  heating  and  cooking  puiposes  as  much  as  this  material. 
Coal  is  not  used  at  all  by  the  natives,  though  their  system  of  heating 
their  houses  (by  means  of  flues  laid  under  a  stone  and  cement  floor)  is 
especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  Korean  soft  anthracite,  smokeless 
coal,  which  abounds  in  the  region  around  Peng- Yang. 

Coal  used  in  Korea  for  manufacturing  purposes,  as  well  as  for 
steamships,  is  all  imported.  It  is  Cardiff  coal  from  Wales,  or  Japanese 
soft  coal.  1  am  told  that  the  American  coal  known  as  "Pocahontas" 
is  quite  as  good  as  the  Cardiff,  which  it  closely  resembles.  I  formerly 
called  attention  to  this  coal,  and  suggested  that  if  our  Navy  Depart- 
ment should  keep  a  supply  here  for  our  own  ships,  it  might  result 
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in  creating  a  demand  for  it,  and  would  save  expense,  as  CardiflF  coal 
sells  for  20  yen  ($10)  per  ton.  Soft,  dirty,  Japan  coal  sells  in  Korea 
for  from  12  to  15  yen  ($6  to  $7.60)  per  ton.  Korean  soft  anthracite, 
taken  out  near  the  surface,  and  so  friable  as  to  be  chiefly  dust,  costs  18 
yen  ($9)  per  ton.  This  dust  has  to  be  made  up  by  hand  into  balls 
with  red  tenacious  clay  before  it  can  be  burned,  making  it  cost  wljen 
ready  for  use  over  $10  per  ton.  An  American  firm,  Messrs.  Towns- 
end  &  Co.,  of  Chemulpo,  Korea,  is  now  in  correspondence  with  coal 
men  in  the  United  States  in  relation,  to  the  advisability  of  shipping 
American  coal  here  for  the  supply  of  the  naval  ships  that  are  constantly 
visiting  Korean  ports.  The  Russian  fleet  is  an  especially  large  con- 
sumer of  coal  in  these  waters.  The  tariff  on  coal  imported  is  5  per 
cent.  I  think  there  is  a  limited  but  growing  market  in  Korea  for 
American  soft  coal,  to  be  landed  here  by  sailing  ships  direct  from 
the  United  States. 

I  give  below  a  table  giving  the  imports  and  exports  of  foreign  coal 
from  the  years  1894  to  1899,  inclusive.  As  there  is  really  no  export  of 
Korean  coal,  this  last  table  refers  to  reexports,  or  rather  to  coal  sold 
to  ships.  The  table  does  not  include  the  considerable  item  of  coal 
used  by  the  Russian  and  Japanese  naval  vessels,  which  is  supplied 
chiefly  from  the  stores  kept  by  their  respective  Qovernments  in  depots 
sanctioned  by  the  Korean  Government. 

Importation  and  reexportatunKof  foreign  coal  and  coke. 


From  foreign  countries. 

To  foreign  countries. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Yen. 

United  States 
equivalent 

Yen. 

United  States 
equivalent. 

1894 

rounds. 
7,799 
5,893 
11,048 
12,433 
10,926 
9,893 

48,716 
83,416 
76,115 
114,016 
87,036 
65,816 

121,683 
17.142 
40,113 
56,780 
43,344 
32,776 

Pounds. 
103 
36 
1,870 
2,767 
3,155 
2,041 

516 
177 
20,853 
22,445 
23,737 
13,858 

$255 

1895 

91 

1896 , 

10,990 

1897 

11,178 

1898 

11,821 

1899 

6,901 

^Otttl 

67,691 

420,114 

211,838 

9,971 

81,585 

41.236 

Skoui.,  Mat/  7,  1900. 


Horace  N.  Allen, 

Consul^  General. 


SIAM. 

Little  coal  is  used  in  Siam.  The  total  consmnption  does  not  exceed 
2,500  or  3,000  tons  per  month.  Of  this,  about  500  tons  is  of  mediimi 
quality  Cardiff,  brought  from  England  by  sailing  ships  which  come 
here  to  load  teak  and  other  Siamese  products.  The  Siamese  navy 
uses  practically  all  the  Cardiff  coal  brought  into  this  country.  Only 
an  occasional  foreign  gunboat  takes  Cardiff  coal  from  this  port. 
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The  price  of  Cardiff  coal  at  present  is  ?22  to  ?23  Mexican,  being  an 
increase  of  about  $4  Mexican  per  ton  over  last  year's  prices. 

The  greater  part  of  the  coal  is  a  soft,  dirty,  and  smoky  Japanese 
product,  which  can  be  delivered  in  large  quantities  at  $13  to  $15  Mex- 
ican ($6.24-$7.20  gold)  per  ton,  according  to  quality. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  Australian  soft  coal  has  been 
introduced  here,  and  formerly  sold  at  only  60  to  75  cents  Mexican 
($0.24-$0.36)  per  ton  over  the  price  of  Japanese  coal,  but  it  is  much 
superior  to  the  latter  and  in  the  last  year  the  price  of  Australian  coal 
has  advanced  to  from  $2  to  $3  Mexican  ($0.96-$1.44)  per  ton  more 
than  Japanese  coal,  so  that  the  price  of  Australian  coal  here  to-day  is 
from  $16  to  $18  Mexican  ($7.68-$8.64)  per  ton. 

An  occasional  small  shipment  of  Hongay  coal  from  Tonkin,  a  little 
Borneo  coal,  and  also  a  little  Indian  coal  have  arrived  here  from  time 
to  time,  but  being  all  of  exceedingly  bad  quality  as  steam  coal,  and 
the  price  being  only  about  $1  Mexican  per  ton  cheaper  than  Japanese 
coal,  consumers  have  not  taken  to  these  coals  and  there  is  no  demand. 

No  anthracite  coal  is  used  here.  The  reasons  for  the  small  coal 
trade  in  Siam  are  chiefly  as  follows: 

Wood  takes  the  place  of  coal  for  fuel.  Originally  it  was  much 
cheaper;  to-day,  however,  wood  fuel  is  quite  as  d^ar  as  coal,  but  the 
Asiatic  people  are  very  slow  to  change,  and  as  it  has  been  the  custom 
to  bum  firewood  for  the  last  five  himdred  years,  they  continue  to 
do  so. 

Another  chief  reason  is  that  Singapore,  Hongkong,  and  Saigon  are 
on  the  main  track  of  the  big  ocean  steamship  lines  and  have  every 
advantage  in  freight  rates,  storage,  and  facilities  for  handling  coal, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  all  kinds  of  coal,  except  Amer- 
ican, are  kept  in  stock  in  the  above  ports,  hence  steamei-s  running  to 
Bangkok  find  it  to  their  advantage  in  every  way  to  coal  there. 

Hamilton  King,  Consul-GeTieral. 
Bangkok,  May  28, 1900. 


STRAITS  SETTIiEMEl!^S. 

The  following  will  show  the  quantity  and  source  of  supply  of  coal 
delivered  to  steamers,  etc.,  at  this  port  during  1899: 

Tons. 

Cardiff,  Wales—Welsh 99,478 

New  South  Wales— Australian 53,612 

Moji,  Japan — Japanese 181, 391 

C^cutta— Indian 67,194 

Laboan — Borneo 6,987 

Norfolk,  Va.— American 4,232 
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It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  statistics  that  the  Japanese  coal 
delivered  is  nearly  double  the*  Welsh.  No  doubt  this  is  due  to  the 
cheapness  of  this  fuel. 

The  following  are  the  current  prices:  Welsh,  42s.  6d.  ($10.34); 
Australian,  29s.  ($7.05);  Japanese,  24s.  ($5.84);  Indian,  23s.  ($5.60); 
Borneo,  21s.  ($5.11).     American,  no  stock. 

The  Borneo  Company,  Limited,  is,  I  understand,  the  only  firm  in 
Singapore  which  has  ever  introduced  American  coal.  The  description 
imported  is  known  as  "Pocahontas."  Unfortunately,  the  cost  of 
transport  prohibits  it.  Only  one  cargo  was  imported,  and  it  was 
nearly  all  sold  to  the  United  States  Navy.  Were  cheap  transport 
readily  obtainable,  an  important  development  in  this  branch  of  the 
coal  tirade  would  be  assured. 

Regarding  Borneo  coal,  it  would  be  well  to  mention  that  the  mines  of 
the  Labuan  and  Borneo  Company,  Limited,  at  Labuan,  are  now  being 
considerably  developed,  and  in  a  short  time  it  is  hoped  that  something 
like  5,000  tons  per  month  will  be  available  to  bunker  steamers  trading 
in  the  Far  East.  A  considerable  quantity  of  this  coal  has  already 
been  exported  to  the  Philippines,  I  believe,  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  and  this,  I  think,  speaks  well  for  this  newly  developed 
field.  It  may  be  that  the  coal  fields  of  Borneo  will,  in  the  near  future, 
be  an  important  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  as  r^ards  the  trade  of 
of  Singapore. 

The  stock  of  coal  at  this  port  averages  120,000  tons. 

There  are  no  mines  within  this  consular  district,  nor  are  tariff  or 
other  restrictions  imposed  upon  importations  into  the  ports  of  this 
colony. 

R.  A,  MosELET,  Jr., 

Ccmsul- General. . 
Singapore,  May  1,  1900. 


TURKEY  IN  ASIA, 

BEIRUT. 

I  have  little  to  add  to  my  remarks  on  the  coal  question  published  in 
Advance  Sheets  of  Consular  Reports  No.  675,  March  12,  1900.^    The 

'Also  in  Consular  Reports  No.  236,  May,  1900.  In  this  report  the  consul  said: 
**  Negotiations  are  being  carried  on  between  Mr.  Michel  Ghalie,  of  the  firm  of 
Pharaon  &  Co.,  and  houses  at  home  concerning  the  question  of  coal.  This  firm 
disposes  annually  of  about  100,000  tons  of  patent  fuel  (Cardiff  briquettes)  and 
Cardiff  coal  (soft),  of  which  about  a  fifth  is  sold  in  Beirut,  while  the  rest  goes  to 
other  Syrian  ports  and  to  Port  Said.  Mr.  Ghalie  informs  me  that  nearly  all  the  coal 
consumed  in  the  interior  consists  of  Cardiff  briquettes  (rectangular  pieces  of  pressed 
coal  and  pitch  weighing  5  to  8  kilograms  each),  as  they  can  be  carried  more  safely 
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price  of  coal  is  still  rising.  Coal  retails  at  present  in  Beirut  at  $9.64 
per  ton  for  briquettes  and  $11  per  ton  for  soft  lump  coal.  The  total 
consumption  in  Beirut  and  vicinity  does  not  at  present  exceed  30,000 
tons  per  annum,  consisting  principally  of  patent  fuel  '(Cardiff  bri- 
quettes), but  coal  merchants  here  also  buy  for  Port  Said  and  Syrian 
ports  other  than  Beirut.  Silk  factories,  railroads,  and  vessels  are  the 
chief  consumers. 

There  are  coal  mines  in  Syria,  but  they  are  not  worked,  and  the 
merchants  are  turning  their  eyes  toward  the  United  States  for  coal  on 
account  of  the  famine  in  Europe.  Mr.  Magelssen,  United  States  vice 
and  deputy  consul  here,  secured  a  sack  of  coal  from  a  passing  New 
York  steamer,  as  American  coal  was  absolutely  unknown  here,  and 
the  firm  which  tested  it  says  "it  proved  to  be  of  good  quality,  and 
if  America  can  furnish  briquettes  of  that  quality  of  coal  there  is  no 
doubt  that  contracts  could  be  at  once  secured,  but  a  sample  briquette 
should  be  sent  from  America  first."  The  favored  mark  of  briquettes 
is  "Locomotive  Merthyr ;"  other  kinds  are  called  "Star,"  "Crown," 
"Anchor,"  etc.,  all  from  Cardiff. 

No  restrictions  exist  further  than  the  8  per  cent  ad  valorem  import 
duty. 

As  to  transpoi*tation  facilities,  there  is  a  direct  line  of  steamers 
managed  by  Barber  &  Co.,  Produce  Exchange,  New  York  City,  giving 
favorable  rates. 

The  freight  from  England  now  averages  $3.50  per  ton. 

Several  firms  here  are  now  corresponding  with  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  coal,  among  them  Mr.  Fr.  Wehner. 

G.  BiE  Ravndal,  Consul. 

Beikut,  A]^  9,  1900. 


AIiEXANI>RBTTA. 

As  this  is  not  a  manufacturing  district,  little  coal  is  used.  At  Alex- 
andretta,  there  are  two  factories  for  the  pressing  of  licorice  root  that 
use  each  year  about  350  tons.  This  coal  comes  from  Lancashire  and 
Cardiff.  Last  autumn,  the  Lancashire  cost  here  25s.  ($6.08);  now  it 
is  listed  at  33s.  ($8.02).  The  Cardiff  was  32s.  ($7.79);  now  it  is  listed 
at  428.  ($10.22). 

and  without  much  waste  on  camels.  This  patent  fuel  used  to  cost  f .  o.  b.  Cardiff  Os. 
to  10s.  ($2.19  to  $2.43)  per  ton.  Last  year  the  price  was  increased  to  lis.  to  14s. 
($2.68  to  $3.41),  and  now  it  is  held  at  18s.  to  22s.  ($4.38  to  $5.35).  The  freight  used 
to  average  8is.  to  10s.  ($2.07  to  $2.43)  per  ton,  but  has  gone  up  to  12s.  to  14s.  ($2.92 
to  $3.41).  Coal,  Mr.  Ghalie  says,  that  has  been  bought  at  Cardiff  for  lis.  to  12s.  per 
ton  is  now  hardly  obtainable  at  308.  ($7.30),  on  account  of  the  spreading  coal  famine 
in  Europe.  Cardiff  dealers  would  allow  2^  per  cent  discount  for  cash.  American 
coal  companies  should  quote  prices  c.  i.  f«  Beirut 
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The  small  locomotive  employed  in  filling  the  marsh  uses  about  75 
tons  of  "briquettes"  at  a  cost  of  50s.  ($12.17).  These  briquettes  are 
at  present  listed  at  608.  ($14.60).     No  American  coal  is  used. 

I  give  l>elow  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Viterbo,  United 
States  consular  agent  at  Mersine: 

The  consumption  of  coal  in  this  district  amounts  to  ahout  3,500  tons  per  year. 
*  *  *  The  quality  used,  until  now,  has  been  the  Cardiff  in  briquettes,  but  since 
the  enormous  rise  in  the  prices  of  English  fuel  (the  quotation  three  months  ago  was 
508.  ($12.17)  per  ton) ,  there  has  been  imported,  especially  by  the  railroad,  Heraclee's 
screened  coal  at  25s.  ($6.08)  free  of  charges,  and  I  have  lately  closed  a  1,000-ton  con- 
tract at  that  price  with  the  French  Company,  which  is  now  working  the  coal  mines 
near  Heraclee,  in  the  Black  Sea.  This  fuel  is  of  a  pretty  good  quality,  containing 
30  per  cent  of  gas  with  a  guaranty  of  8  per  cent  of  ashes  as  a  maximum. 

They  do  not  work  any  coal  mine  in  this  district,  though  I  have  ascertained  that 
there  are  some  beds  which  could  be  easily  worked,  but  they  are  too  far  from  the 
sea;  besides,  the  coal  is  a  kind  of  lignite.  The  Cardiff  coal  commands  now  about 
40s.  ($9.73)  per  ton,  but  there  has  been  no  importation  since  November  last,  and  will 
be  none,  I  think,  until  next  October.  There  is  no  visible  supply  and  no  demand. 
I  am  told  that  Heraclee's  coal  has  been  shipped  to  Trieste  and  as  far  as  Marseilles. 

Wm.  Ross  Davis,  Consul. 
Alexandbetta,  May  ^,  1900. 


ERZERUM. 


In  reply  to  Department  circular  of  March  10,  I  have  to  report  that 
no  coal  is  imported  into  this  province,  and  none  is  used.  Coal  mines 
exist,  but  are  not  worked. 

Leo  Bergholz,  Ckm»ul. 

Erzerum,  April  ^5,  1900. 


8IVA8. 


No  coal  of  any  importance  is  used  in  this  consular  district.  None 
appears  in  the  return  of  imports  at  Samsoun. 

Deposits  of  lignite  and  bituminous  coal  exist  in  various  parts  of  this 
country,  but  owing  to  lack  of  enterprise,  money,  and  means  of  trans- 
portation, and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  mining  concessions,  none  are 
exploited. 

MiLO  A.  Jewett,  Conmd. 

SrvAS,  April  11^  1900. 


JERUSAIiEM. 

No  American  coal  is  used  in  this  consular  district  About  3,500 
tons  are  imported  annually,  coming  from  England  and  Belgium.  That 
which  comes  from  Belgium,  3,000  tons,  is  in  bricks.  The  coal  from 
Cardiff  and  Newcastle  is  in  bulk.     The  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem  Railroad 
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consumes  1,500  tons  annually,  all  brick  coal.  The  remainder  is  used 
by  the  small  mills  in  Jaffa,  Jerusalem,  and  elsewhere.  Coal  is  not 
used  in  this  country  for  kitchen  or  heating  purposes,  either  by  the 
hotels  or  by  foreigners  in  their  private  residences.  Of  the  two  largest 
of  the  small  flouring  mills  in  Jerusalem,  one  uses  coal  and  the  other 
uses  wood  exclusively.  The  cost  of  the  brick  coal  is  $10  a  ton  and  of 
the  Cardiff  coal,  $16  per  ton. 

Selah  Merrill,  Cormd. 
Jerusalem,  April  27 ^  1900. 
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AUSTRALASIA. 
NEW  SOUTH  WAIiES. 

The  following  collieries  are  in  this  district:  Newcastle  Coal  Mming 
Company,  East  Greta  Coal  Mining  Company,  Cooperative  Coal  Com- 
pany, Caledonian  Coal  Company,  Stockton  Coal  Company,  Greta 
Coal  Company,  Wickham  and  Bullock  Island  Coal  Company,  New- 
castle Wallsend  Coal  Company,  Australian  Agricultural  Company, 
Scottish  Australian  Mining  Company,  Pacific  Cooperative  Steam  Coal 
Company,  Duckenfield  Coal  Company,  Sneddons  Collieries,  Dudley 
Colliery,  Hetton  Coal  Company,  and  Seaham  Colliery.  A  number  of 
small  mines,  employing  about  50  miners  each,  are  not  included. 

The  collieries  of  New  South  Wales  during  the  past  year  produced 
4,597,028  tons  of  coal,  valued  at  £1,325,798  12s.  5d.  ($6,451,998.98). 
This  is  a  decrease  of  109,223  tons  from  the  output  of  1898,  but  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  output  for  that  year  of  £53,966  Is.  5d. 
($262,625.88),  due  to  the  higher  prices  prevailing  for  the  coal  during 
the  past  twelve  months.  The  total  output  to  the  end  of  1899  was 
85,969,136  tons,  valued  at  £53,647,004  ($261,073,144.96).  The  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  during  the  same  period  was  10,339. 

The  shale  mines  produced  36,719  tons,  valued  at  £40,823  ($198,665), 
an  increase  of  7,030  tons,  valued  at  £8,989  ($43,745),  as  compared 
with  the  previous  years. 

The  average  value  per  ton  was  £1  2s.  3d.  ($5.41),  and  the  persons 
employed  numbered  184.  The  total  output  to  the  end  of  1899  was 
905,832  tons,  valued  at  £1,908,482  ($9,287,627).  That  the  coke  indus- 
try of  this  colony  is  assuming  large  dimensions  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  during  1899,  there  were  manufactured  96,530  tons,  valued  at 
£77,130  ($375,353),  or  14,318  tons  in  excess  of  the  output  of  1898, 
representing  an  increase  in  value  of  £12,995  ($63,240).  The  value 
of  the  coke  produced  to  the  end  of  1899  amoimted  to  £371,106 
($1,805,967). 

Of  the  various  coals,  that  produced  by  the  Newcastle  Coal  Mining 

Company  is  doubtless  the  best  for  steam  purposes,  as  proven  by  tests 

made  by  the  railway  and  steamship  officials;   next  comes  the  East 

Greta  coal. 

F.  W.  GoDiNG,  Qmml. 
Newcastle,  May  7, 1900. 

OOAL  PRICES  IN   NEW  SOUTH   WALES. 

At  a  conference  between  the  managers  of  the  various  coal  mines  and 
representatives  of  the  miners'  union,  held  in  the  Chamber  of  Conunerce, 
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in  this  city,  on  May  19,  it  was  agreed  that  the  selling  price  of  coal  in 
this  district  should  be  raised  to  9s.  ($2.19)  per  ton  on  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1901,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  hewing  rate. 
Without  doubt,  this  agreement  has  prevented  a  long  and  costly  strike. 

F.  W.  GoDiNG,  Conmd. 
Newcastle,  May  W,  1900, 


NEW  ZEAIiAND. 

Consul  Dillingham  writes  from  Auckland,  May  12,  1900,  that  the 
best  steaming  coal  produced  in  the  colony  is  from  the  Westport  and 
HikurHngi  mines.  The  Westport  mines  are  worked  by  drives,  not 
shafts;  they  are  situated  in  the  BuUer  coalfields'  reserve,  in  the  pro- 
vincial district  of  Nelson,  near  Westport.  The  approximate  output 
per  diem  is  1,500  tons.  It  is  shipped  from  Westport.  Usual  stocks 
kept  are:  Wellington,  2,500  tons;  Auckland,  800  tons;  Lyttleton, 
1,000  tons. 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  Westport  are:  Screened  coal,  16s.  ($3.88)  per  ton; 
unscreened,  12s.  6d.  ($2.03)  per  ton;  terms,  net  cash  on  delivery.  Only 
vessels  of  small  tonnage  can  load  at  Westport.  For  the  present  the 
demand  is  rather  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

The  Hikurangi  coal  comes  from  Whangarei  district,  near  Auckland. 
The  present  production  per  day  is  170  tons,  but  it  can  be  largely 
increased. 

Prices  are  12s.  ($2.91)  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Auckland. 

Under  date  of  May  29,  the  consul  adds  the  following  details: 

New  2iealand  is  a  large  producer  of  coal,  both  bituminous  and 
anthracite.  In  1878  the  colony  produced  162,218  tons;  in  1888, 
613,895  tons;  in  1898,  907,033  tons. 

The  amount  of  coal  imported  into  the  colony  during  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1898,  was: 


Quantity. 

Value. 

EngllBh 
money. 

United  States 
money. 

From  New  South  Wales 

Ton». 

n5,418 
4 
5 

£105,203 
16 
6 

1511,970 

Prom  Victorifl-... 

72 

Prom  United  Sta.te«  of  Amf^rirai.  /f>«u(t  (>niLKt^ 

24 

EXPORTS. 


To  United  Kingdom 

To  Victoria 

To  New  South  Wales 

To  Queensland 

To  British  Columbia 

To  United  States  of  America  (west  coast) . 

To  Fiji  Islands 

To  South  Sea  Islands 

To  Norfolk  Island 


TffM. 

82,728 


9,492 
895 
1,863 
1,740 
6,758 
12,128 
90 


£81,746 


7,054 
281 
1,595 
1,431 
5,500 
9,925 
107 


1154,491 


34,826 
1,367 
7,741 
6,963 
26.545 
48,229 
827 
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The  different  classes  of  coal  mined  during  1898  were  as  follows: 

Tons. 

Bituminous 538, 477 

Pitch 36,432 

Brown 298,365 

Lignite 33, 759 

The  number  of  coal  mines  in  operation  was  177;  total  number  of 
men  employed,  2,003. 

The  output  of  coal  from  the  various  mining  districts  in  1898  was  as 
follows: 

Tons. 

Kawakawa  and  Hikukangi 58, 449 

Whangarei,  Kamo,  Ngunguru,  and  Whauwhau 17, 285 

Waikato 66,125 

Mokau 3,148 

West  Whangarei 9m 

Westport 298,551 

Reefton 2,865 

Greymouth 128,676 

Malvern 13,710 

Otago : 212,292 

Southland 43,704 

Total 840,713 

The  approximate  total  output  of  coal  up  to  December  31,  1898,  was 
12,483,646  tons. 


TASMAIrtA. 

There  is  a  demand  here  for  imported  coal.  In  1899,  52,600  tons  of 
coal,  besides  21,870  tons  of  coke,  were  imported.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  the  consumption  included  about  50,000  tons  of  local  coal. 

The  kinds  needed  are  those  suitable  for  gas  making  and  for  steam 
purposes,  both  good  quality.  The  local  coal  is  used  only  for  domestic 
purposes  and  on  the  Grovernment  railways.  Practically,  the  whole  of 
the  coal  and  coke  is  imported  from  New  South  Wales. 

The  cost,  duty  paid,  72  cents  (3s.)  per  ton  on  round  and  48  cents 
(2s.)  on  small,  is  about  $4.62  (19s.)  per  ton  round  and  $3.64  (15s.)  small. 
Coke  is  exempt  from  duty. 

No  American  coal  has  been  imported  here  and  no  coal  is  exported. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  it  seems  most  improbable  that 

American  coal  can  find  a  market  in'this  colony. 

A.  G.  Webster,  Chnsul. 
HoBAET,  May  10,  1900. 
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VICTORIA. 

No  possible  opportunity  could  exist  here  for  the  introduction  of 
American  coal,  the  demand  being  entirely  supplied  by  the  local  mines 
and  by  those  of  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  distant  some  700  or  800 
miles,  from  which  port  large  quantities  are  shipped  annually  to  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Thos.  W.  Stanford, 
Vice  and  Deputy  ConmL-  General, 
Melbourne,  May  ^i,  1900. 
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POLYNESIA. 
HAWAH. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  have  no  coal  deposits  and  consequently  have 
to  import  all  they  use. 

Nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  coal  consumed  here  for  commercial  pur- 
poses comes  from  British  Columbia,  Australia,  and  Japan.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  freights,  and  the  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  consumers  of  the  superior  steaming  qualities  of  our  coals. 

For  the  year  1899, 124,047  tons  were  imported,  valued  at  $336,935.20. 
Of  this  amount,  10,262  tons,  costing  alongside  the  dock  at  Honolulu 
$65,306.50,  were  imported  by  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  naval 
vessels  and  army  transports.  The  value  of  the  rest  represents  the 
cost  at  the  mines  and  does  not  include  the  freight. 

The  following  shows  the  quantity  and  value  imported  from  the 
several  countries  during  the  year  1899: 


From— 


United  States 

British  Columbia . 

Australia 

Great  Britain 

Japan 


Total. 


Imported  by  the  Army  . 
Imported  by  the  Navy . . 


Total 10,262  |      65,306.60 


Tons, 


25,857 
16,965 
78,806 
854 
1.575 


Value. 


$108,588.89 

62,833.50 

163,781.40 

2,597.03 

4. 134.38 


124,047  ,    336. 9^  JO 


1,980 
8,272 


15,840.00 
49,465.50 


The  Navy  coal  all  (»me  from  the  Pocahontas  or  Cumberland  mines, 
while  that  for  the  Army  was  Australian. 

To  show  the  increased  demand  during  the  past  five  years,  I  insert  the 
figures  of  the  imports  for  the  year  1894,  showing  an  increased  consump- 
tion in  1899  of  over  100  per  cent 


From — 


Tons. 


Value. 


United  States 

Australia 

Great  Britain 

Japan 

British  Columbia 

Germany 

Total 

Imported  by  the  Navy 


39,401  I 
8,124  ' 

700 
16,410 

700  I 


$4,154.66 
81,105.95 
7,096.60 
3,S42.50 
73. 140. 15 

2,ioaoo 


60,993  I     170,989.86 
2,000         14.764.00 


The  coal  which  comes  from  British  Columbia  is  Wellington,  Comox, 
and  Nanaimo.  The  cost  alongside  the  docks  here  is  from  $8.50  to  $9 
per  ton. 
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That  from  Australia  is  Wallsend,  Cooperative,  Seaham,  West  Wall- 
send,  Pacific  Cooperative,  Duckinfield,  Greta,  Wallarah,  and  West 
Port.  The  average  cost  of  this  coal  delivered  here  is  from  $7.70  to 
18.25. 

The  prices  are  those  at  the  present  time,  when  freights  are  unusu- 
ally high. 

To  show  how  poor  some  of  this  coal  is,  it  is  said  here  that  one  of  the 
above  mines  was  originally  opened  for  slate  and  the  product  sold  as 
such,  but  was  changed  to  a  coal  mine  because  of  an  increased  demand 
for  coal.  I  can  not  vouch  for  this,  but  none  of  the  above  can  com- 
pare vnth  our  Pocahontas,  Cumberland,  and  Elk  Grarden  coals. 

A  week  or  two  ago,  the  commandant  of  the  naval  station  here 
received  a  cargo  of  Pocahontas  coal  which  had  been  damaged  on  the 
way  out  by  fire  and  salt  water.  Wishing  to  test  its  steaming  qualities, 
he  had  some  used  on  the  Government  dredge.  The  report  of  the 
engineer  was  very  complimentary.  He  said  that  very  little  ash  was 
left,  and  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  more  steam  with  one  boiler  than 
he  had  hitherto  obtained  with  two.  He  considered  the  Pocahontas 
had  more  than  double  the  steaming  power  of  the  coal  he  had  been 
using,  for  which  he  had  been  paying  $8.50  per  ton. 

The  last  coal  sent  by  the  Navy  cost,  delivered,  $7.75  per  ton. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  introduction  of  American  coal  from  the 
East  has  been  its  greater  cost  and  an  ignorance  of  its  superior  steam- 
ing qualities.  Under  Hawaiian  laws,  coal  has  been  free.  When  our 
tariflf  is  in  force,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  Eastern  producers  to 
have  a  representative  here,  to  teach  the  consumers  that  they  can  afford 
to  pay  a  higher  price  for  our  best  coal. 

The  demand  is  steadily  increasing.  All  the  coal  should  come  from 
the  United  States,  and  I  believe  it  will  when  the  canal  is  built. 

William  Haywood, 

ConmL-  General, 

Honolulu,  April  11^  1900, 


SAMOA. 


The  only  coal  used  here  is  by  the  war  ships.  There  is  no  chance  for 
American  coal,  as  it  can  not  compete  in  price  with  the  Westport  and 
other  !New  Zealand  products,  which,  on  account  of  nearness,  are  com- 
paratively cheap  here. 

L.  W.  OsBORN,  Consul' General. 
Apia;  May  S^  1900. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  FOREIGN  COMMERCE.* 

The  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  Department  of  State,  are: 

I. — CoMMSRCiAL  Relations,  being  the  annual  reports  of  consular  officers  on  the 
commerce,  industries,  navigation,  etc.,  of  their  districts. 

II. — Consular  Kbpobtb,  issued  monthly,  and  containing  miscellaneous  reports 
from  diplomatic  and  consular  officers. 

III. — Advance  Sheets,  Consular  Reports,  issued  daily  except  Sundays  and  1^1 
holidays,  for  the  convenience  of  the  newspaper  press,  commercial. and  manufacturing 
oi^anizations,  etc. 

IV. — Exports  Declared  for  the  United  States,  issued  quarterly,  and  contain- 
ing the  declared  values  of  exports  from  the  various  consular  districts  to  the  United 
States  for  the  preceding  three  months. 

V. — Special  Consular  Reports,  containing  series  of  reports  from  consular  officers 
on  particular  subjects,  made  in  pursuance  to  mstructions  from  the  Department. 

FoUowingare  the  special  publications  issued  by  the  Bureau  prior  to  1890: 

Labor  in  Europe,  1878,  one  volume;  Labor  in  Foreign  Countries,  1884,  three  vol- 
umes; Commerce  of  the  World  and  the  Share  of  the  United  States  Therein,  1879; 
Commerce  of  the  World  and  the  Share  of  the  United  States  Therein,  1880-81 ;  Declared 
Exports  for  the  United  States,  First  and  Second  Quarters,  1883;  Declared  Exports 
for  the  United  States,  Third  and  Fourth  Quarters,  1883;  Cholera  in  Europe  in  1884, 
1885;  Trade  Guilds  of  Europe,  1885;  The  Licorice  Plant,  1885;  Forestry  in  Europe, 
1887;  Emimition  and  Immigration,  1885-86  (a  portion  of  this  work  was  published  as 
Consular  Keports  No.  76,  for  the  month  of  April,  1887) ;  Rice  Pounding  in  Europe, 
1887;  Sugar  of  milk,  1887;  Wool  Scouring  in  Belgium,  1887;  Cattle  and  Dairy  Farm- 
ing in  Foreign  Countries,  1888  (issued  nrst  in  one  volume,  afterwards  in  two  vol- 
umes); Tecmiical  Education  in  Europe,  1888;  Tariffs  of  Central  America  and  the 
British  West  Indies,  1890. 

The  editions  of  all  these  publications,  except  Tariffs  in  Central  America,  etc.,  are 
exhausted  and  the  Department  is  therefore  unable  to  supply  copies. 

In  1890  the  Department  decided  to  publish  reports  on  special  subjects  in  separate 
form,  to  be  entitled  Speciax  Consular  Reports.  There  are  now  the  following  Spe- 
ciAL  Consular  Reports: 

Vol  1  (law).— Cotton  Textiles  in  Foreign  Countries,  Files  in  Spanish  America,  Carpet  Manufacture 
in  Foreign  Countries,  Malt  and  Beer  in  Spanish  America,  and  Fruit  Culture  in  Foreign  Countries. 

VoL  f  (IWO  and  1592)  .—Refrigerators  and  Food  Preservation  in  Foreign  Countries,  European  Emi- 
gration, Olive  Culture  in  the  Alpes  Maritimes,  and  Beet-Sugar  Industry  and  Flax  Cultivation  in  For- 
eign Countries. 

Vol.  S  (1S91).— Streets  and  Highways  in  Foreign  Countries. 

VoL  U  (1891).— Port  Regulations  in  Foreign  Countries. 

VoL  5  (1891).— Canals  and  Irrigation  in  Foreign  Countries, 

VoL  6  (1891  and  189f ).— Coal  and  Coal  Consumption  in  Spanish  America,  Gas  in  Foreign  Countries, 
and  India  Rubber. 

VoL  7  1 189t).— The  Stave  Trade  in  Foreign  Countries  and  TariiTs  of  Foreign  Countries. 

VoL  8  (189f).— Fire  and  Building  Regulations  in  Foreign  Countries. 

Vol.  9  (l89t  and  1885).— Australian  Sheep  and  Wool  and  Vagrancy  and  Public  Charities  in  Foreign 
Goon  tries. 

VoL  10  (189i&).— Lead  and  Zinc  Mining  in  Foreign  Countries  and  Extension  of  Markets  for  American 
Flour. 

Vol.  11  (1894).— American  Lumber  in  Foreign  Markets. 

VoL  IS  (1895).— High  ways  of  Commerce. 

Vol.  13  {1896  and  1897).— Money  and  Prices  in  Foreign  Countries. 

VoL  U  (1898).— The  Drug  Trade  in  Foreign  Countries. 

Vol.  15  (1898).-fioap  Trade  in  Foreign  Countries;  Screws,  Nuts,  and  Bolts  in  Foreign  Countries; 
Algols  in  Europe-  Rabbits  and  Rabbit  Furs  in  Europe;  Cultivation  of  Ramie  in  Foreign  Countries. 

fW.l«(1899).—Tarifrsof  Foreign  Countries:  Parti.  Europe;  Part  II.  America;  Part  III.  Asia,  Africa, 
Australasia,  and  Polynesia. 

Vol.  17  (1899).— Disposal  of  Sewage  and  Garbage  in  Foreign  Countries;  Foreign  Trade  in  Coal  Tar 
and  By-products. 

VoL  18  (1900).— Merchant  Marine  of  Foreign  Countries. 


„         0).— IL- 

Foi.  19  ^19001.— Paper  Trade  in  Foreign  Countries;  Uses  of  Wood  Pulp. 
—        — 0).— F      -    ~     .......    . .,       .,_,.,     V,. 


Vol.  to  (1900).— Part  I.  Book  Cloth  in  Foreign  0)untrie8;  Market  for  Ready-Made  Clothing  in  Latin 
America;  Foreign  Imports  of  American  Tobacco;  Cigar  and  Cigarette  Industry  in  Latin  America. 
Part  11.  SchoolGardens  in  Europe.    Part  ill.  Stave  Trade  in  Foreign  Countries. 

VoL  tl  (1900).— Part  I.  Foreign  Markets  for  American  Coal.  Part  II.  Vehicle  Industry  in  Europe. 
Fart  111.  Foreign  Trusts  and  Trade  Combinations. 


1  Fdrmerly  Bureau  of  Statistics.    Name  changed  to  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  July  1. 1897. 
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Of  these  Special  Ck)NSULAR  Reports,  Australian  Sheep  and  Wool,  Cotton  Textiles 
in  Foreign  Countries,  Files  in  Spanish  America,  Fire  and  Building  R^nlations, 
Gas  in  Foreign  Countries,  Lead  and  2^nc  Mining,  Malt  and  Beer  in  Spanish  America, 
Port  Regulations,  Refrigerators  and  Food  Preservation,  Vagrancy,  etc.,  are  exhausted, 
and  no  copies  can  be  supplied  by  the  Department.  There  was  also  published  in  1899, 
Proclamations  and  Decrees  during  the  War  with  Spain,  comprising  neutrality  circu- 
lars issued  by  foreign  countries,  proclamations  by  the  President,  orders  of  the  War 
and  Navy  Deparments,  and  war  decrees  of  Spain. 

Of  the  monthly  Consular  Reports,  many  numbers  are  exhausted  or  so  reduced 
that  the  Department  is  unable  to  accede  to  requests  for  copies.  Of  the  publicationa 
of  the  Bureau  available  for  distribution,  copies  are  mailed  to  applicants  without 
charge.  In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  certain  numbers,  the  Bureau  will  be  grateful  for 
the  return  of  any  copies  of  the  monthly  or  special  reports  which  recipients  do  not 
care  to  retain.  Upon  notification  of  willingness  to  return  such  copies,  the  Depart- 
ment will  forward  franking  labels  to  be  us^  in  lieu  of  postage  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Mexico. 

Persons  receiving  Consular  Reports  regularl}r  who  change  their  addresses  should 
give  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address  in  notifying  the  Bureau  of  the  fact 

In  order  to  prevent  confusion  with  other  Department  bureaus,  all  communications 
relating  to  Consular  Reports,  including  Commercial  Relation.s,  should  be  care- 
fully addressed,  "Chief,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  Department  of  State,  Wash- 
ington, U.  S.  A." 
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DEPARTMENT    CmCULAR. 


Department  of  State, 

Washington^  March  5,  1900. 
To  certain  canstdar  officers  of  the  United  States: 

This  Department  has  been  requested  by  one  of  the  large  firms  in 
the  United  States  engaged  in  manufacturing  vehicles  to  procure  cer- 
tain statistical  information  in  regard  to  the  vehicle  industry  in  Europe. 
It  is  desired  that  your  report  shall  cover  the  following  points: 

1.  The  particular  localities  in  the  territory  within  the  supervisory 
jurisdiction  of  your  office  where  the  manufacture  of  vehicles  is  an 
industry  of  importance. 

2.  The  total  number  and  general  styles  manufactured  per  annum. 

3.  Capital  represented. 

4.  Capacity  and  earnings  of  employees. 

5.  Names  and  addresses  of  leading  manufacturers. 

The  firm  mentioned  wishes  to  ascertain  by  these  inquiries  the  con- 
dition of  the  vehicle  industry  in  1800,  in  1860,  and  on  January  1, 1900. 
You  are  also  requested  to  give  general  statistics  and  information  in 
regard  to  the  automobile,  showing,  if  possible,  the  number  manufac- 
tured and  names  and  addresses  of  leading  manufacturers,  the  number 
in  use,  and  any  general  information  regarding  the  popularity  oif  the 
vehicle  and  the  common  opinion  as  to  its  future. 

In  asking  you  to  make  the  report  above  outlined  the  Department 
does  not  expect  you  to  go  into  the  historical  part  of  the  subject 
exhaustively.  It  is  thought  that  it  would  be  of  much  greater  interest 
to  the  business  public  if  you  would  deal  largely  with  present  condi- 
tions, showing  the  actual  extent  of  American  competition  in  the 
markets  of  Europe. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  W.  Cridler, 
Third  Assistant  Secretary. 
319 
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VEHICLE  INDIISTKY  IN  EUROPE. 


AUSTRIA-IIUNCiAllY. 

AU8TUIA. 

VEHICLE   INDUSTRY. 

Coriditifm  of  the  iiidwstry  hi  1800. — At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  carriage  building  in  Austria  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  its 
most  flourishing  condition.  Vienna  was  then,  as  now,  on  the  highway 
to  the  pnncipai  European  countries,  and  it  was  there  that  the  nobility 
bought  their  carriages,  and  the  great  state  kept  by  the  Austrian  empe- 
ror and  court  created  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  gala  coaches.  The 
coach  builders  belonged  to  a  guild,  and  as  early  as  1770  laws  were  passed 
regulating  the  number  of  apprentices  and  conditions  of  employment. 
The  time  fixed  was  three  years  apprenticeship,  and  four  if  the  master 
provided  clothing  for  his  apprentice.  The  journeyman,  before  settling 
down  in  Vienna  as  a  master,  nmst  have  tmveled  about  for  three  years 
after  completing  his  apprenticeship,  and,  after  the  '"'Wanderjahre," 
have  sensed  two  years  under  a  Vienna  master  and  be  so  perfect  in  his 
work  as  to  satisfy  his  examiners.  The  final  trial  pieces  were  a  three- 
wheeled  wagon  upon  which  40  casks  of  wine  could  be  dmwn,  a  miller's 
wagon  capable  of  drawing  2  quarters  of  wheat,  and  an  axle  wagon  and 
a  wheelbarrow,  including  wheels. 

The  following  sorts  of  carriages  were  made:  Flies,  balloon  flies, 
trussed  flies,  cabriolets,  phaetons,  two  and  four  seat  landaus,  two  and 
four  seat  floating  coaches,  Chinese  coaches,  and  for  heavy  goods,  rack 
wagons,  open  vans,  buildei^s'  carts,  small  carts  of  all  kinds,  sledges, 
munition  and  heavy  wagons  for  the  amiy,  carriage  blocks  for  cannons 
and  gun  carriages.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  vehicle  tmde 
made  great  strides;  there  were  48  master  coach  builders  and  27  assist- 
ants or  managers  who  had  over  200  journeymen  under  them,  and,  of 
coui^e,  a  larger  number  of  apprentices.  The  chief  masters  were  Ilahn, 
Echtler,  Semler,  Ekier,  Gi*af ,  Kautzner,  Kiener,  and  Eberle.  In  Aus- 
trian Poland,  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  not  to  mention  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  large  quantities  of  carts,  peasants'  vans,  and  sledges 
were  made,  and  the  better  work  was  made  in  such  towns  where  German 
saddlers  were  to  be  found;  and  one  man,  Herr  Fink,  of  Bregenz,  was 
distinguished  for  the  excellent  coaches,  chaises,  and  landaus  which  he 
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made,  and  especially  for  the  fact  that  the  bodies  were  made  of  a  smaller 
quantity  of  wood  than  used  by  other  firms.  Peasant  carte  were  not 
put  on  the  market  for  the  fact  that  they  were  manufactured  according 
to  i  ndi  vidual  taste,  and  in  the  towns  or  villages  where  they  were  required 
The  prices  were  about  the  following:  For  an  ordinary  frame  and  wheels, 
without  fittings  or  body,  $28;  the  frame  of  a  calash  (called  by  the  coach- 
maker  a  weak  frame),  from  $16  to  $20;  the  best  four-seat  frames  from 
$32  to  $36;  an  ordinary  calash  body,  unfitted,  from  $16  to  $18;  floating 
shape,  $32  to  $36;  a  four-seat  body,  $36  to  $^;  a  wheelbarrow  cart,  $4, 
and  a  van,  including  ladder,  $28.  No  prices  are  given  of  ordinary 
vehicles,  for  they  wei-e  generally  put  together  by  the  blacksmith,  who 
either  received  the  parts  from  his  customer  who  may  have  bought  or 
made  them,  or  bought  the  parts  separately  of  the  makers. 

The  trimmer  acted  the  part  of  supplier  in  most  cases,  even  for  the 
better  class  of  vehicles.  He  employed  the  coach  builder,  who  supplied 
the  frame,  wheels,  and  body;  the  blacksmith,  the  locksmith,  and  all 
other  necessary  persons  who  never  in  any  way  came  in  contact  with 
one  another.  The  trimmer  paid  the  wages  and  received  price  of  car- 
riages from  his  customers.  The  chief  sorts  of  vehicles  supplied  in 
Austria  by  the  trimmer  were  the  so-called  Styrian  coaches,  of  which 
there  were  three  kinds,  ordinary,  cushioned,  covered  or  uncovered, 
for  mountainous  districts;  covered  vans,  small  and  large  hunting  vehi- 
cles, ^'society"  carriages  with  double  seats,  barouches,  a  kind  of  Chi- 
nese cart  driven  by  the  owner,  all  of  which  were  for  the  towns;  calashes 
for  town  and  countrv,  or  for  journeying,  and  a  special  kind  of  Turk- 
ish calash  with  high  roof  and  wood  carving  covered  with  gold  and 
ornamented  with  bronzes  and  painted  figures.  The  "Pritschken"  or 
ordinary  traveling  coach  was  the  favorite,  because  not  only  were  pas- 
sengers safe  in  them,  but  they  were  also  more  convenient  for  packing, 
and  l>esides  the  traveler  could  lie  down  at  full  length;  then  there  were 
landaus,  state  carriages,  carriages  answering  to  our  modem  brakes  for 
from  six  to  twelve  persons,  and  diligences.  So  from  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  chief  trade  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  trinmiers. 

A  prosperous  trade  was  done  with  Russia,  Balkans,  Grermany,  and 
other  countries  where  Vienna-made  coachei^  were  much  in  favor. 

The  indwstry  ui  1850. — By  1850  the  home  manufacture  of  private 
carriages  had  become  a  very  prosperous  one,  but  the  manufacturers 
complained  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  necessary  materials  came  from 
other  countries — axles,  leather,  silk,  cloths,  and  all  materials  for  trim- 
ming the  carriages.  All  kinds  of  vehicles  continued  to  be  exported 
from  Austria  to  Russia,  the  Orient,  and  the  principalities  of  the  Dan- 
ube. The  chief  trade  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  trimmers  who  alone 
came  in  contact  with  their  customers.  The  chief  firms  were  Brand- 
meyer,  Engel,  Roller,  Lechner,  Laurenzi,  in  Vienna,  and  Kubal,  in 
Prague.     The  chief  coach  builders  were  Armbruster,  Carl  and  Franz 
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Brandmeyer,  Job.  B.  Engel,  F.  Iluber,  Jacob  Lobner^  C  Marius,  Jos. 
Moser,  and  Ferdinand  Ott,  all  in  Vienna,  and  in  addition  to  tbose 
trimmers  already  mentioned  tbere  were  between  160  and  170  less  im- 
portant ones.  Tbe  total  annual  production,  including  traveling  and 
private  carriages,  was  2,000,  and  tbeir  wortb  $400,000.  Tbe  post  vans 
numbered  somewbat  over  200,  tbeir  wortb  being  $63,200.  In  addition 
to  tbese  a  number  of  omnibuses  were  manufactured  by  J.  Spiering, 
Vienna,  and  J,  Robrbacher,  in  Ober-St-Veit,  near  Vienna. 

Present  condition  of  the  industry. — For  some  years  a  depression  in 
the  vebicle  industry  in  Austria  bas  existed.  Tbere  bas  been  a  large 
falling  off  in  tbe  exports  from  Vienna.  Tbe  Hungarians,  wbo  pre- 
viously were  ber  largest  customers,  now  buy  almost  entirely  from  tbeir 
own  manufacturers.  Formerly  all  tbe  nobility  and  aristocracy  of 
Hungary,  Bobemia,  and  Moravia  bougbt  tbeir  private  and  gala  car- 
riages here,  but  this  is  not  now  tbe  case.  Carriages  made  in  tbe  prov- 
inces are  inferior  to  those  manufactured  in  Vienna,  but  are  much 
cheaper,  and  have  found  their  way,  to  some  extent,  into  foreign  mar- 
kets. Even  in  tbe  fifties  tbese  inferior  goods  began  to  make  their 
way  into  tbe  Levant  and  especially  to  Constantinople.  In  consequence 
of  their  poor  quality,  for  they  were  put  together  as  quickly  and  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  tbese  goods  were  soon  brought  into  bad  repute, 
and  tbe  Viennese  manufacturers  lost  much  trade  with  Constantinople, 
and  only  lately  have  the  Turks  again  begun  to  buy. 

Till  tbe  customs  war  in  July,  1886,  Russia  and  particularly  Romnania 
were  customers  for  Austrian  vehicles.  Since  then  ti-ade  with  the  latter 
country  has  dwindled,  and  owing  to  the  continual  increase  of  Russian 
duty  on  vehicles  tbe  export  thither  is  becoming  smaller.  The  failure 
of  the  export  to  Roumania  touches  Austria  the  most,  for  Roumania 
was  one  of  her  largest  customers,  and  this  is  a  loss  that  will  never  be 
regained,  for  Roumania  revenged  herself  for  the  customs  war  which 
lasted  so  long  by  inviting  trimmers  and  work  people  to  settle  in  her 
land  and  set  up  tbeir  own  manufactories.  Vehicles  are  still  exported 
to  Egypt,  British  India,  Java,  and  even  to  North  Germany  and 
Sweden,  as  well  as  to  Australia,  Chile,  South  Africa,  and  Argentina. 
Such  export  trade  is  owing  to  the  individual  efforts  of  a  few  manufac- 
turers, although  the  Vienna  carriage  is  celebrated  for  its  good  quality 
and  fine  workmanship.  There  is,  therefore,  ground  for  the  complaint 
that  the  vehicle  industry  in  Austria,  as  far  as  the  export  trade  is  con- 
cerned, is  on  the  decrease.  The  inland  trade  also  suffers  from  comp<v 
tition,  particularly  owing  to  the  preference  for  French-made  carriages. 
Although  the  Austrian  vehicles  are  inexpensive,  profits  are  low,  and 
notwithstanding  the  cost  of  materials  used  in  manufacture  is  continually 
rising,  the  prices  for  manufactured  goods  are,  in  consequence  of  the 
competition,  stationary.  The  introduction  of  rubber  tires  for  carriages 
and  vehicles  of  all  kinds  has  also  caused  a  loss  to  the  manufacturers 
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and  their  journeymen.  Many  of  these  tires  are  imported  from  France, 
though  a  continually  increasing  quantity  is  being  manufactured  here. 
A  general  evil,  too,  is  the  long  credit  which  must  be  given,  and  this,  of 
course,  falls  most  heavily  on  the  smaller  manufacturers. 

The  worst  blow  to  the  manufacturers  of  vehicles  here  was,  perhaps, 
the  establishment  of  a  factory  under  Government  contract  in  Kloster- 
neuberg,  near  Vienna,  for  the  production  of  military  wagons,  ambu- 
lances, and  vehicles  required  for  the  aimy.  This  trade  was  previously 
in  the  hands  of  the  coach  builders  here,  but  since  the  seventies  the 
Government  has  manufactui'ed  on  its  own  account.  In  Hungary  the 
production  of  army  transports  and  vehicles  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  private  manufacturers.  In  spite  of  all  these  diflSculties,  a  few  firms 
have  increased  their  premises  and  by  dint  of  great  exertion  and  per- 
sonal pecuniary  loss  have  brought  the  vehicle  trade  to  a  higher  level, 
and  they  hope  that  in  a  short  time  it  will  be  thoroughly  restored. 

As  far  as  vans,  carts,  and  country  vehicles  are  concerned,  they  are 
still  made  by  the  local  wagon  maker  as  they  were  a  hundred  yeare  ago. 

VEHICLE   MANUFACTURES. 

Vehicles  are  matle  in  Pi*ague  and  Pilsen  in  Bohemia,  and  Brunn  and 
Nesseldorf  in  Momvia,  but  the  chief  manufacturei*s  are  in  Vienna— 
namely,  S.  Armbruster,  J.  Lohner  &  Co.,  A.  Weiser  &  Son,  Kirl 
Marius,  Schwanzer,  Johann  Weitzer,  Lehmann  &  Leyres,  the  Mas- 
chinen  und  Waggon-Baufabrik-Aetiengesellschaft,  and  Schuster  &  Co. 
The  Nesseldorfer-WagenbauGesellschaft  is  in  Nesseldorf,  Moravia, 
Rudolf  Fuchs  in  Brunn,  Moravia;  P.  Klubel  &  Co.  and  Jacob  Rau- 
bitschek  (basket  carriages)  in  Prague,  Bohemia;  W.  Brozik  &  Son  in 
Pilsen,  Bohemia.  The  following  are  purveyors  to  the  Imperial  Court 
of  Austria:  J.  Lohner  &  Co.,  S.  Armbruster,  Peter  Klubal,  and  W. 
Brozik  &  Son,  while  A.  Weiser  &  Son  are  purveyors  to  the  Shah  of 
Persia. 

VEHICLES   MANUFACTURED. 

The  following  fine  carriages  are  made:  Parisian,  Stanhope  gigs, 
tilburys,  roofed  and  unroofed  dogcarts,  phaetons,  basket  phaetons, 
Derb}'  carts,  T-carts,  hunting  calls,  phaetons  with  basket-work  panels, 
hunting  phaetons,  sand  runners,  char-a-bancs,  mail  phaetons,  spider 
with  and  without  tops,  ladies'  driving  phaetons,  pony  basket  phaetons, 
hunting  wagons,  American  char-a-bancs,  victorias,  cabriolets  with  and 
without  tops,  full-sweep  victorias,  spring  victorias  with  rumbles, 
basket  sociables  for  four  persons,  barouches,  sociables  with  tops, 
sociable  double  tops,  spring  barouches,  spring  landaas,  miniatui'e 
landaiLs,  full-sweep  landaus,  landaulets,  four-wheel  cabs,  rockaways, 
broughams,  single  broughams,  chariots,  spring  broughams,  coup&, 
clarence  coaches,  wagonettes,  breaks  for  six,  seven,  nine,  and  twelve 
persons,  light  and  heavy  drags,  four-in-hand  breaks,  stable  bi-eaks, 
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small  and  large;  oninibu8<\s  for  four  and  six  jx^i-Hons,  and  Russian  and 
Albany  sledges. 

The  following  business  vehicles  for  hand  and  horse:  Handcarts  for 
delivery  of  food  and  goods,  such  as  sewing  machines,  bicycles,  and  the 
like;  double-roofed  handcarts  without  springs  for  taking  away  refuse 
for  hospitals;  the  same  with  portable  doors;  covered  handcarts  with 
springs  to  open  at  the  top  or  side;  the  same  with  galleries,  length  4 
feet  8  inches,  height  2  feet  4  inches;  advertisement  handcarts  with 
revolving  wheels  for  the  inscription;  two-wheeled  vans,  with  place  for 
two  persons  and  cupboard  for  goods;  these  are  made  in  various  sizes; 
transport  vans  for  flowers,  open  one-horse  vans  with  or  without 
wooden  gallerias,  beer  vans  with  doors  at  the  side  and  back  and  place 
for  two  persons,  two-horse  baggage  wagons  to  open  at  the  top  and 
behind,  also  for  beer  (capable  of  holding  about  7<K)  }K)ttles);  hotel 
omnibuses,  ice  wagons  for  48  blocks  and  with  three  double  doors,  ice 
wagons  for  70  and  80  blocks,  two-horse  ice  carts  for  5,280  pounds  of 
natural  ice,  parcel  carts,  family  omnibusas,  plateau  wagons  for  two 
and  four  horses,  hotel  breaks,  milk  carts  for  Iwttles  and  cans,  goods 
wagons  of  all  kinds,  furniture  vans  for  street  and  railway,  street 
omnibuses,  tram  cars  and  fiacres. 

PRODUCTION   AND   WAGES. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  annual  production,  for  no  statistics  are  to  be 
had  and  the  manufacturers  refuse  to  give  them.  They  are  not  even 
entered  at  the  chamber  of  commerce.  Exact  statistics  as  to  capital 
invested  are  practically  impossible  to  obtain.  The  manufacturers 
refuse  to  give  particulars. 

There  is  a  singular  fear  existent  that  a  knowledge  of  statistics  will 
cause  either  competition  or  depression  in  the  respective  trades,  and 
those  who  make  the  inquiries  are  looked  upon  askance.  Those  tii-ms 
who  very  kindly  gave  some  details  will  be  here  mentioned. 

S.  Armbruster,  Vienna,  IX  Porzellangasse.  Business  commenced 
in  1841.  Premises  enlarged  and  new  buildings  added  in  1888-S9. 
Yearly  production,  about  300  vehicles.  Export  to  India,  North  and 
South  America,  Brazil,  Egypt,  Cape  Town,  and  Australia.  He  obtained' 
first  prize  at  Paris,  1867;  Vienna,  1873;  Philadelphia,  187^);  Paris, 
1878;  Vienna,  1880;  Melbourne,  1881;  Trieste,  1882;  Adelaide,  1887; 
Melbourne,  1888;  Sydney,  1888;  Budweis,1881);  Vienna,  181)0;  Chicago, 
1893,  and  Vienna,  1892, 1894,  and  1898.  Here,  there  has  been  no  strike 
since  1872.  Wages  average  from  $3.60  to  $10  weekly.  Working 
hours,  ten;  workmen  paid  per  day  or  by  piece.  There  is  a  pension 
fund  for  aged  work  people. 

Jacob  Lohner  &Co.,  imperial  purveyors,  Vienna,  IX  Porzellangasse. 
This  firm  commenced  operations  in  1821.  The  factory  is  now  in  Florids- 
dorf,  near  Vienna.  At  first  the  firm  only  manufactured  ailicles  of  lux- 
ury, but  now  every  kind  of  vehi(»le  is  produced.     Here,  ne^irly  all  the 
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ambulaiKV  vans  for  inland  and  export  trade  are  manufactured.  Medals: 
Vienna,  1845;  London,  1851;  Munich,  1854;  Paris,  1855;  Stettin,  1865; 
Paris,  1867;  Moscow,  1872;  jury,  Vienna,  1873;  Brussels,  1876;  Phila- 
delphia, 1876;  Paris,  1878;  Melbourne,  1880;  Vienna,  1880;  jury, 
Trieste,  1882;  Berlin,  1883;  Scheveningen,  1892;  Chicago,  1893;  and 
Rome,  1893. 

\V.  Brozik  &  Son,  Pilsen,  Bohemia,  imperial  purveyors.  Business 
commenced  in  1867.  Manufat*ture  all  kinds  of  equipages,  electric 
i-arriages  for  the  streets,  and  electric  tram  cars.  Export  to  Russia, 
(lermany,  France,  and  the  Orient.     Amount  unknown. 

Peter  Klulwil  &  Co. ,  Prague.  Established  1876.  Production  betweeji 
100-150  yearly.     Numl)er  of  employees,  about  60. 

Nesseldorfer  Wagen-Bau-Fabrik  Gesellschaft,  Nesseldorf,  Moravia, 
manufacturei-s  for  the  imperial  house  by  letters  patent.  This  company 
has  a  workmen's  colony.  The  dwellings  vary  in  rent  from  $12  to$:M 
p<^r  year.  Wages  of  laborei-s  average  from  32  to  36  cents  a  day; 
journeymen  earn  from  60  centi*  to  $1.20  dail3\  Sixteen  hundred  work 
people  ai*e  employed,  and  about  600  carriage.s  are  manufactured  yearly. 
This  manufactory  was  carried  on  from  1850  under  the  name  of  Schustala 
&  Co.  till  some  five  years  ago,  when  the  alK)ve  company  was  formed. 

RAW    MATERIALS. 

Although  Austria  is  dependent  on  other  countries  for  many  of  her 
raw  materials,  she  buys  nothing  but  a  small  quantity  of  leather  and  a 
moderate  amount  of  hickory  wood  from  the  United  States.  And  even 
with  regard  to  these  two  items  there  are  no  statistics.  These  might 
be  obtained  only  from  the  different  manufa<*turers,  who,  for  obvious 
reasons,  refuse  to  give  them. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

The  automobile  trade,  although  still  in  its  infancy,  is  developing 
nipidly.  Two  years  ago  automobiles  were  little  known  here,  but  since 
that  time  they  have  been  manufactured  in  Austria.  In  1870  Herr 
Siegfried  Marcus,  of  Vienna,  drove  a  benzine  motor  car.  By  far  tie 
b(»st  known  amateurs  are  Count  Wilczek,  jr.,  and  Count  Si^ried 
Wimpffen,  who  together  brought  a  steam  carriage  propelled  by  coke 
to  Vienna.  Franz  Kitter  von^Liebig,  of  Reichenberg,  and  Herr  Hftuser, 
of  Gaining,  were  the  first  to  have  Iwnzine  automobiles,  and  an  engi- 
neer. Professor  Czischek,  of  Klagenfuil,  in  1886,  built  a  steam  tricycle 
with  petroleum  to  drive  it. 

Thanks  to  the  former  prime  minister.  Count  Badeni,  who  was  con- 
vinced of  the  value  of  automobiles  by  Mr.  J.  Lohner,  the  way  was 
made  easy  for  them  as  far  as  the  police  and  magistrates  were  concerned. 
In  twenty-four  hours  after  the  matter  was  laid  before  him,  the  neces- 
sary permission  for  their  use  in  the  streets  of  Vienna  was  given.    Thii5 
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was  some  four  yeai's  ago,  and  now  they  are  allowed  everywhere,  even 
in  the  Prater,  the  great  park  of  Vienna.  The  press  has  come  to  the 
help  of  the  automobiles,  giving  a  separate  column  to  them,  and  the 
second  automobile  race  was  held  in  Vienna  in  May.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  great  hindrance  to  the  use  of  the  automobile  in  the  provinces, 
for  benzine  is  not  much  used,  as  in  France,  and,  besides,  the  sale  of  it 
is  in  control  of  the  police,  who  are  very  strict  in  regard  to  it,  so  it  can 
rarely  be  bought  in  sufficient  quantities  except  at  high  retail  prices. 
But  eflforts  are  being  made,  and  will  be  successful,  to  enable  purchases 
of  benzine  to  be  made  at  convenient  places  and  at  moderate  cost. 

There  is  now  an  automobile  club  in  Vienna  of  which  Count  Gustav 
Potting-Persing  is  the  president.  This  was  started  in  1899  and  has 
many  members.  There  are  also  two  papers  in  Vienna  devoted  to 
automobiles,  Mittheilungen  des  Oesterreichischen  Touring  Clubs  und 
Automobil  Clubs  and  AUgemeine  Automobile  Zeitung. 

Automobiles  are  made  in  Vienna,  and  Baden  near  Vienna,  in 
Moravia,  at  Nesseldorf ,  and  in  Bohemia,  at  Prague,  and  Pilsen.  The 
various  firms  are  herewith  mentioned: 

Accumulatoren-Manufacturen-Actien-Gesellschaft,  Vienna,  factory 
at  Hirschwang,  Lower  Austria,  business  commenced  1898;  no  particu- 
lars obtainable  as  to  capital  or  output.  System  is  Tudor  for  traction 
purposes. 

Armbruster,  k.  u.  k.  Hof-Wagenfabrik,  Vienna,  commenced  manu- 
facture of  automobiles  in  1898.  All  kinds  of  carriages  for  automobiles 
made. 

August  Braun  &  Co.,  Vienna,  business  started  in  1897.  Make 
"Favorite"  victoria  voiturette,  2i  horsepower,  weight  264  pounds. 

Franz  Heimel,  Titan- Accumulatoren-Fabrik,  Vienna,  business  com- 
menced 1898.  Make  Titan  accumulators  for  automobiles  and  tram- 
ways. Their  normal  carriage  battery  has  44  cells,  weight  1,100 
pounds,  230  ampere  hours  at  25  ampere  electric  current. 

F.  Krtittlinger,  electrotechnic,  Vienna.  New  Rumkorff  induction 
apparatus  for  automobiles,  with  one-half  ampere  electric  current 
instead  of  li  ampere  as  formerly. 

Jacob  Lohner  &  Co.,  Vienna,  factory  at  Floridsdorf,  near  Vienna. 
This  is  the  only  firm  which  manufactures  Austrian  electric  automo- 
biles now  being  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  Details  can  not  be 
given  as  Herr  Porsche,  the  constructor,  has  not  yet  received  his 
patent  in  Austria,  Germany,  and  America,  though  it  is  patented  in 
Hungary  and  France.  The  vehicle  has  two  motors,  one  in  each  front 
wheel;  each  of  these  has  2.5  normal  horsepower,  which  can  be  raised  to 
3.5  horsepower  and  even  as  high  as  7,  but  not  for  any  length  of  time 
without  danger  of  overheating.  This  equals  an  8  horsepower  benzine 
motor  car.  These  cars  do  not  slip  in  wet  weather  as  the  vehicle 
is  drawn  and  not  pushed.     The  weight  is  2,046  pounds,  of  which 
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the  battery,  containing  44  cells,  weighs  902  pounds,  and  each  com- 
plete motor  wheel  242  pounds.  The  normal  rate  of  traveling  is  18.6 
miles  an  hour,  hut  at  80  volts  a  speed  is  attained  of  from  36  to  37 
miles  an  hour.     One  tilling  of  the  battery  lasts  for  62  miles,  but  the 


inventor  intends  that  the  vehicle  shall  carry  its  own  loading  station  so 
that  during  the  journey  a  new  electric  current  can  be  started  which 
will  ena])le  it  to  travel  *J3  miles  at  a  stretch. 
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Accompanying  are  dmwings  of  J.  Lohner's  eloctro-mobile  Lohner- 
Poi-sche,  model  No.  27,  a  three-seated  phaeton;  price,  without  top, 
$1,500. 
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Price  list  of  Lohner- Porsche  eledromobiUs. 

CARRIAGES  WITH  TWO  MOTORS  AT  2.5-HORSEPOWER  NORMAL  CAPACITY. 

[Each  capable  of  nurcharge  to  7  honiepower.] 


No.  of 
model. 


27 

2 
26 
23 
^4 

33,34 
35 
36 

35,36 
20 
10 
II 
25 
13 


Description. 


Thre€-8eat  phaeton  without  roof 

Four-seat  pnaeton  without  roof: 

Battery  slipped  In 

Battery  hunK  up 

Mylord,  battery  hung  up  (Mylord  body  exchangeable  for  coupd  body  No.  34). 
Coup6,  battery  hung  up  (coup<^  body  exchangeable  for  Mylord  body  No.  88).. 

Combined  carriage  witn  Mylord  and  coup^i  body 

Mylord,  battery  slipped  in  (Mylord  body  exchangeable  for  coup^  body  No.  ir. 
Coup^,  battery  slipped  in  (coup6  body  exchangeable  for  Mylord  body  Ku,  ;>>  . 

Combined  carriage  with  Mylord  and  coup6  body. . .  ^ 

Landau. 


Value, 


Six-seat  break  without  roof 

Six  to  eight  seat  omnibus 

Ambulance  for  two  litters  with  slip  arrangement  "  Dietrich-Lohner". 
Merchandise  and  advertising  wagon  with  cabriolet 


11,500 

1,540 
1.540 
1,600 
1,700 
1,860 
1,600 
1,700 
1,860 
1,880 
1,660 
2,000 
1.940 
1,840 


CARRIAGES  WITH  TWO  MOTORS  AT  5-HORSEPOWER  NORMAL  (,'APACITY. 
[Each  capable  of  surcharge  to  15  horsepower.] 


Fifteen-seat  break  with  roof '  fl,m 

Twenty-seat  omnibus 8, 120 

Heavy  van  carrying  5,500  pounds , 2,560 

Heavy  van  carrying  11,000  pounds '  2,500 


The  Nesseldorfer  Wagen-Bau-Fabrik  Gesellschaft,  Nesseldorf, 
Moravia,  from  1897  to  1899  built  four-seated  benzine  cars.  They 
proiluce  125  automobiles  yearly.  Price  of  7  hoi*sepower,  $1,600;  of 
9  horsepower,  $1,800.  Inclusive  of  the  carriage  works  there  are  1,600 
employees,  who  live  in  the  Nesseldorf  colony,  paying  rent  for  their 
dwellings  of  from  $12  to  $24  a  year. 

Leesdorfer  Automobilfabrik  Actien  Gesellschaft,  capital  $280,000, 
fully  paid  up.  The  factory  is  at  Baden,  near  Vienna,  and  occupies  a 
space  of  some  18,000  square  feet.  Can  manufacture  150  automobiles 
per  year.  The  company  makes  only  large  vehicles  of  from  6  to  9  horse- 
power. All  kinds  are  turned  out,  from  equipages  and  omnibuses  to 
heavy  wagons.  This  factory  was  opened  on  January  1  of  the  present 
year. 

Illustrations  of  two  types  from  these  works  are  given  bei'ewitb. 

The  price  list  of  the  Leesdorfer  Company  is  as  follows: 


Description. 

6-horse< 
power 
motor. 

9-hone- 
power 
motor. 

Ooen  haulinfiT  wasron    

f  1,640 
1,840 

12,000 

(^)vorpd  hAiilinfiT  waiFOTi                       ... •••..••.•.•• 

IWO 

RAcinfiT  WEf ou  •            .« -••- - .•••••••••••• 

4.000 

Petit  Due 

2.100 
2,200 
2,100 
2,200 

2.500 

Due  Tonneau        . 

2,eoo 

Phaeton 

2,500 

Five-seated  hunting  wagon 

2^600 

Omnibus.  . ..  ........ 

3^200 

Break 

2^600 
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Bierenz,  Fischer  &  Co.,  Oestcrreichische  Daiinler-Motoren-Coiii- 
mandit  Gesellschaf  t,  Vienna,  capital  $140,000,  Porser-Dainiler's  patent. 


Open  hauling  wagon.   Patent  Amed6e  Boll^    Price,  with  G-horsepowcr  benzine  motor,  $1,G40;  with 
9-honiepower  motor,  12,000. 

The  factory  is  at  Wiener  Ncustadt,  in  Lower  Austria,  one  and  one- 
foui'th  hours  from  Vienna.     The  works   ocnup}'  a  space,  of^manv 
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thousand  square  feet.  The  water  power  is  equal  to  35  horsepower, 
the  steam  engines  to  (50  horsepower.  The  factory  was  opened  thia 
spring  and  can  turn  out  100  automobiles  per  year. 


••  Petit  Due."   Patent  Amadcc  Bollce.    IMce,  with  6-horeepower  bciiziue  motor, £2,100;  with d-horse- 
power,  $2,500. 

Goe])ol,  KnoUer  &  Co.,  Commandit  Gesellschaft  Automobilfabrik, 
Vienna.  The  first  automobile  was  built  at  this  factory  in  the  spring 
of  the  present  yG&Y.    It  was  for  four  persons  and  driven  b^^  petroloiini. 
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AMERICAN   AUTOMOBILES  IN   AUSTRIA. 

These  are  the  principal  manufactories  in  Austria.  The  automobiles 
are  chiefly  French  in  design,  but  Lohner  and  the  Leesdorfer  factory 
have  their  own  special  ones.  There  is  a  growing  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  public  for  automobiles  as  a  mode  of  conveyance,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  next  two  or  three  years  will  bring  a  large  increase 
in  the  manufacture.  The  only  obstacle  to  the  general  adoption  of  the 
automobile  is  the  high  price.  People  of  small  means  are  awaiting 
the  advent  of  an  inexpensive  machine.  American  automobiles  have 
not  been  on  the  market  in  Austria  until  recently,  when  there  was 
established  in  Vienna  an  agency  of  a  United  States  automobile  manu- 
factory, and  it  is  hoped  that  this  variety  and  others  from  the  United 
States  will  exercise  an  appreciable  part  in  the  trade  in  automobiles  in 
Austria — a  trade  that  promises  to  be  of  great  dimension.s. 

IMPORTS  OF  VEHICLES. 

The  latest  statistics  as  to  import  and  export  of  vehicles  of  all  kinds 
are  here  quoted: 

Imports  and  exports  of  vehicles. 

IMPORTS. 


Whence  imported. 


Heavy  va7is. 

England 

German  Empire 

ItaJy 

Roumania 

Russia 

Servia 

Switxerland 

1899 

1898 

1897 

1896 

1896 

Heavy  tUighs. 

German  Empire 

Roaaia 

1899 

1898.... 

1897 

1896 

1895 

Panenffer  vehicles  vnihotU  leather  or  upholstery. 

United  States 

Belgium 

England 

France '. 

<HTman  Empire 

Italy 

Roninania 

Ruasia ^. 

Switzerland 

1899 

1898 

1897 

1896 

1896 


Number. 

Value. 

18 
71 
60 
61 
17 
4 
13 

234 
216 
288 
294 
238 

17 

1 

931,232.00 
26,816.00 
86,976.00 
87,536.00 
33,615.00 

18 
16 

1? 

23 

60 
1 
3 
37 
67 
32 
2 
2 

144.00 
93.60 
57.60 
64.80 

172.80 

7 

211 
116 
205 
145 

208 

16,023.20 
8,259.20 
14,596.00 
10,824.00 
8,401.60 
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Imports  and  ejcparls  of  vehide* — CJontinued. 
IMPORTS-Contlnued. 


Whence  imported. 


Pasamger  sleighs  vHUunU  leather  or  upholttery. 

German  Empire 

Roumania 

Russia 

1899 

1898 

1897 

1896 

1896 

PoBtenger  Meighs  wUh  leather  or  upholstery. 

United  States 

England 

France 

German  Empire 

Italy 

Roumania 

Russia 

Switzerland 

Other  countries 

1899 

1898 

1897 

1896 

1895 


Number. 

Value. 

e 

1 

1 

:::::::::::: 

8 
15 
20 
18 
21 

13 
3 
16 
37 
18 
1 
3 
5 
10 

1416.00 

780.00 

1,040.00 

936.00 

1,092.00 

106 
47 
61 
50 
52 

40,086.00 
17.776.00 
23,066.00 
18.900.00 
19,656.00 

EXPORTS. 


Whither  exported. 

Number. 

Value. 

Heavy  tnins. 
Airica 

5 
21 
16 
45 

39 
17 
82 

3 
16 

1 

Belfirium 

Egypt 

German  Emnire 

Italy 

Levant 

Roumania 

Russia 

Servia 

Switzerland 

* 

1899 

245 
361 
260 
214 
597 

10 

1 

124,552.00 

1898 

22,060.80 

1897 

22,881.60 

1896 

18,996.80 

1895 

28,564.00 

Heavy  sleighs. 
Qerm&n  Empire 

Italy 

1899 

11 
5 
15 
13 
17 

269 
6 
6 
5 

17 
8 

20 

216.00 

1898 

72.00 

1897 

201.60 

1896 

811.20 

1896 

288.00 

Passenger  vehidex  icHhout  leather  or  upholstery. 
German  Empire ..  . 

Italy ■ 

Roumania ... 

Russia 

Servia 

Switzerland 

Other  countries .... 

•••••••••••• 

1899 

826 
410 
405 
860 
868 

42,88a  00 
G&800  00 

1898 

1897 

6«.7oaoo 

66,000.00 
68,840.00 

1896 

1896 
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Imports  and  exports  of  vehicles — Continued. 
EXPORTS— ConUnued. 


Whither  exported. 

Number. 

Value. 

Opmriftr^  Kvnpii^  ..,,,, ,  ,  . . .  X . .        X . . .          

81 

1 

Switserland. 

1809 

S2 
30 
82 
87 
75 

2 

12 

5 

5 

116 

4 

4 

16 

26 

96 

87 

1 

28 

12 

15 

SI,  792. 00 
1,680.00 
4,692.00 
2,072.00 
4,200.00 

1886 

1867 

1806 

1896 > 

BQwaria 

Eoffl&nd 

Fiiwice. 

OfirmflTi  Rinpf  re  . , 

Greece ! .    .             ..  . 

:::::::::::: 

nnii«nd 

Italy 

RnmnftiliA  . r 

KnmlA 

Servia 

Spftin 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Other  countries ,- 

1899 

877 
298 
269 
807 
369 

12 

1 
2 
6 

79,170.00 

1896 

62,680.00 

1897 

62,160.00 

1896 

78,680.00 

1896 

88,560.00 

Pauenger  deighs  wUh  leather  or  upholMery. 
Oflrman  'Rinplre -■,  r-,  r-. 

Rnmoanift , ,,,,,, 

RnflfiA .,      

Switzerland , 

1899 

20 
15 
22 
14 
10 

1,920.00 

1898 

8,150.00 

1807 

2,880.00 

1896 

8,640.00 

1896 

960.00 

Carl  Bailey 

Vienna,  May  ^5,  1900. 

Hues' 

*i8id-Gc 

meral. 

HUNGARY. 

VEHICLE   MANUFACTURERS. 

The  leading  manufacturers  of  vehicles  in  Hungary  are  Kolber 
Brothers,  Joseph  Bogdan,  Charles  Zsigmondy's  successors,  J.  Bihari  & 
Bro.,  Michael  Nusura,  Budapest;  Stephen  Reitter,  Vficz;  A.  Marschall, 
John  Hruska,  Pozsony;  Henry  Riesz,  Debreczen;  B.  Hegedus, 
Nuskolcz. 
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PRESENT  CONDITION   OF  INDUSTRY. 

There  are  no  comparative  statistics  of  the  vehicle  industry  in  Hun- 
gary for  1800,  1850,  and  1900.  The  census  of  1890,  however,  showed 
the  following  conditions: 

Of  1,215  individuals  engaged  in  vehicle  manufacture,  221  were  em- 
ployers and  950  were  employees.  Of  the  221  employers,  7  were 
engaged  on  a  large  scale,  each  employing  more  than  20  employees, 
and  all  together  374  men. 

AUTOMOBILES  IN  HtlNGARY. 

So  far  as  I  know  there  are  no  manufacturers  of  automobiles  in  Hun- 
gary, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Budapest  is  bound  to  import  a  larger 
quantity  from  year  to  year,  and  representatives  of  American  firms 
should  endeavor  to  land  their  machines  directly  on  the  market,  export- 
ing from  New  York  via  the  New  York  and  Mediterranean  Steamship 
Company  to  the  port  of  Eiume  instead  of  via  North  German  ports. 
In  this  line,  as  well  as  in  other  machine  trades,  no  local  agents  can 
be  pronounced  reliable,  and  direct  representation  by  an  American 
employee  who  speaks  German  has  always  proved  the  most  successful. 
Local  dealers  are  either  Germans  or  Jews.  The  former  seek  only  to 
get  the  good  points  of  the  American  articles  and  then  reproduce  them 
in  their  own  way;  the  latter  are  not  always  financially  sound  and  only 
work  for  high  commission. 

Frank  Dter  Chester,  Garmtl. 

Budapest,  April  10^  1900. 


CABBIAQE  AND  WAGON  WHEELS  IN  AUSTBIA-HUNGABY.^ 

I  have  the  honor  to  report,  in  compliance  with  the  Department's 
inquiry  as  to  the  quantity  and  value  of  carriage  and  wagon  wheels  and 
the  material  therefor  imported  into  Austria-Hungary,  that  there  have 
been  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  inconsiderable  shipments  from 
the  United  States  of  hickoiy  carriage  wheels.  This  importation  was 
due  to  a  fashion  which  sprang  up,  to  all  appearances,  spontaneously, 
and  which  has  now  practically  gone  out  of  vogue.  At  present  the 
wheels  for  trotting  sulkies  are  the  only  species  which  can  boast  of  a 
regular  import  from  the  United  States,  and  they  come  by  way  of 
Germany;  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  ascertain  the  correct  figures  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  trade. 

The  following  kinds  of  woods  are  used  in  Austria-Hungary  for  the 
manufacture  of  wheels:  Ash  for  spokes  and  fellies,  elm  and  ash  for 
hubs,  and  beech  for  fellies  of  ordinary  vehicles. 

*  Republished  from  Consular  Reports  for  May,  189S,  No.  212. 
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Carriage  wheels  can  not  be  suggested  as  an  article  for  import  into 
Austria-Hungary,  because  thb  Monarchy  has  an  extensive  supply  of 
the  woods  needed  for  their  manufacture. 

Machinery  used  in  the  production  of  carriage  and  wagon  wheels,  if 
not  made  in  Austria,  is  imported  from  Germany,  and  is  much  cheaper 
than  ours;  but,  above  all,  the  low  wages  make  the  home  product 
cheaper  at  the  present  time  than  any  foreign  manufacture. 

The  wagons  and  vans  in  this  country  are  of  such  different  types,  and 
their  various  shapes  are  so  dear  to  their  respective  owners — either 
being  the  product  of  their  own  inventive  genius  or  having  their  origin 
in  many  local  and  provincial  customs — that  they  can  only  be  built  ^'on 
the  spot"  and  at  varying  prices. 

Carl  Bailey  Hurst, 

Consul-  General, 

Vienna,  Decernher  4,  1S97. 


BELGIUM. 

VEHICLE   INDUSTRY. 

For  a  long  time  the  manufacture  of  vehicles  of  every  sort  has 
enjoyed  in  this  country  a  remarkable  vitality  and  flourishing  condi- 
tions of  trade.  Like  every  other  industry,  of  course  it  has  had  its  ups 
and  downs  and  although  at  the  present  time  it  is  considered  to  be  in  a 
very  prosperous  condition,  still  foreign  competition  has  already  begun 
to  make  considerable  impression  even  in  quai^ters  where  in  the  past 
the  native  industry  commanded  the  market  entirely.  That  it  is  true 
that  foreign  competition  has  already  made  rapid  advances  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  year  1898,  pleasure  carriages  were  imported  into 
Belgium  of  a  value  amounting  to'$192,537,  whereas  the  exportations  of 
carriages  of  the  same  description  amounted  to  only  $196,912. 

The  Belgian  carriage  manufacturers  have  always  been  well  satisfied 
with  the  success  of  their  interests  in  the  past,  particularly  with  the 
impressions  made  upon  foreign  markets. 

In  1804,  on  passing  through  Brussels,  Napoleon  1  ordered  at  one 
time  twelve  loop-hung  coaches,  showing  that  even  then  this  city 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for  this  style  of  vehicle;  and  that  this  repu- 
tation has  not  suffered  to  any  extent  in  latter  years  is  shown  by  the 
success  obtained  by  her  builders  in  the  way  of  premiums  awarded  at 
the  different  world's  exhibitions. 

The  points  that  are  especially  found  worthy  of  commendation  in  the 
construction  of  the  Belgian  carriages  are  the  elegance  of  form  united 
to  solidity  of  construction,  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  fine  quality  of 
the  material  used  as  well  as  to  the  skill  with  which  the  same  is  handled 
by  the  workmen  employed. 

The  statistics  asked  for  as  to  the  condition  of  the  industry  in  1800 
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and  1860  have  been  found  impossible  to  obtain.  There  are  no  oflBcial 
publications  to  my  knowledge  from  which  such  information  can  be 
gleaned.  In  the  first  place  Belgium,  as  a  separate  Kingdom,  did  not 
exist  prior  to  1830  and  all  eflforts  made  by  me  to  find  anything  in  the 
way  of  a  publication  treating  upon  the  industry  mentioned  as  it 
existed  fifty  years  ago  have  proved  fruitless. 

KINDS  OF  VEHICLES  MANUFACTURED. 

As  to  the  styles  of  carriages  manufactured,  I  would  state  that  the 
leading  ones  are  breaks,  cabs,  cabriolets,  coupes,  landaus,  victorias, 
broughams,  wagonettes,  tiUburys,  traps,  dog  carts,  and  phaetons. 

CAPITAL  INVESTED. 

In  regard  to  the  capital  represented  1  would  say  that  this  industry, 
as  is  the  case  with  many  others  of  like  nature,  is  as  a  rule  perpetuated 
in  the  same  family,  and  few  associations  and  companies  of  recent  origin 
exist.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any 
information  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  as  would  be  the  case 
were  joint  stock  companies  or  incorporations  engaged,  the  statistics 
regarding  which  would  be  published  in  official  form. 

Here  allow  me  to  state  that  no  commercial  agencies  of  any  impor- 
tance exist  in  this  country  which  publish  books  of  reference  concern- 
ing capital  invested  in  business,  ratings  of  business  men,  etc 
There  is  only  one  agency  in  Belgium  of  any  standing  whatever  which 
acts  as  a  correspondent  of  Bradstreet  &  Co.,  and  pretends  to  furnish 
something  like  the  information  obtainable  in  our  country  from  such 
sources.  People  here  would  resent  the  asking  of  the  questions  per- 
taining to  their  private  affairs  which  are  propounded  to  our  business 
men  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  commercial  rating.  For  the  same  reason, 
manufacturers  or  merchants  here  refuse  to  disclose  to  any  questioner 
the  amount  of  their  capital  invested,  earnings  on  same,  wages  paid 
employees,  etc.  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  how  difficult 
it  is  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the  fourth  question  propounded, 
as  to  the  capacity  and  earnings  of  employees. 

LABOR  AND  WAGES. 

That  the  capacity  of  a  great  part  of  the  workmen  must  be  good  is 
shown  from  the  character  of  the  work  turned  out,  and  the  reputation  of 
the  same  enjoyed  not  only  at  home  but  abroad. 

Naturally  workmen  are  paid  according  to  their  capacity  in  this  as  in 
every  other  industry,  and  the  conditions  in  that  respect  are  no  different 
in  this  country  from  those  in  our  own.  Taking  the  whole  range  of  the 
industry  into  consideration,  blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights  earn  on  the 
average  from  7  to  8  cents;  wood  workers  on  bodies,  from  8  to  15  cents; 
painters  and  triauners,  from  14i  to  19t^j  cents;  and  workmen  on  carts 
and  wagons,  8  to  12  cents  per  hour. 
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MANUFACTURERS. 

The  following  list  gives  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  the  Kingdom: 

Coach  makers. — G.  Vandenplas,  Rue  Van  Br^e,  Felix  Vei-wilt, 
Rue  Quellin,  Antwerp;  L.  Claeys,  Rue  St.  Jacques,  J.  Dobbelaere, 
Rue  Tonneliers,  Bruges;  H.  De  Bruyne  fils,  Rue  du  Dannier,  De 
Ruytter-Demessine,  Bd.  de  la  Senne,  D'leteren  fr6res,  Ch.  Charleroi, 
A.  Laureys  fils,  Rue  De  Joncker,  Joseph  Mettervie,  Rue  de  France, 
P.  J.  Sehurmann,  Rue  d'Orleans,  Snutsel  et  fils,  Rue  de  PActivit^, 
V.  et  J.  Snutsel  fils,  Bd.  de  Waterloo,  A.  Van  Roosbroeck,  Rue 
Willems,  Brussels;  J.  Delbeke,  Courtrai;  Ch.  De  Pann,  Rue  Charles 
Quint,  C.  Deruyter,  Rue  de  Poire,  Ghent;  Gamette,  Lambt.  le  Beque, 
L.  Lilien,  Rue  Variy,  H.  Vogt,  Rue  G.  Orbay,  Liege;  L.  Antonis, 
Verwilt,  fr^res,  Lierre;  G.  Malcorps,  Rue  Neuve,  Louvain;  L.  Mucy, 
Rue  des  Juifs,  Mons;  J.  Michotte-Carlier,  Bd.  Canchy,  Noel,  we., 
Rue  de  Coll%e,  Wilmet-Melchior  fils,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Namur;  F. 
Piron,  Spa;  Barbier  fr^res,  Sivevezeele;  Dedonder,  Termonde;  H. 
Boosmeier,  Verviers. 

Ca/rts  and  drays, — J.  B.  Coeckx,  Rue  Comtesse  de  Flandre,  E.  P.  de 
Ridder,  Quai  aux  Brigues,  J.  Goes,  Chaus^e  d'Anvers,  E.  Hannouille 
fils,  Chaus^e  de  Mons,  J.  Plas,  Rue  de  la  Banque,  J.  B.  Van  Gend,  Rue 
Van  Helmont,  Brussels;  Soci^t^  anonyme  de  Construction  de  Morlan- 
welz,  Morlanwelz,  Hainaut;  Mathieu,  Thiun,  Hainaut. 

The  express  wagons  and  such  as  are  used  at  home  by  butchers  and 
grocery  men,  milk  dealers,  and  bakers,  etc.,  are  not  in  general  use 
here.  Delivery  of  merchandise  of  the  character  above  mentioned  is 
ordinarily  made  by  the  use  of  push  carts  and  with  small  wagons  often 
drawn  by  the  assistance  of  dogs. 

Wagons  for  heavy  drayage  are  all  built  very  low,  long,  and  extremely 
heavy.  Both  running  gear  and  body  are  constructed  very  much  heavier 
than  we  are  accustomed  to,  although  the  tendency  is  toward  a  lighter 
form  of  building. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  best-known  cartwrights  in  the  country: 
J.  Delhaye,  Willen  (Namur);  A.  Beaufils,  Assenois  (Luxemburg);  A. 
etD.  Faynard,  Ath  (Hainaut);  J.  Devos,  March6  Vendredi,  Bruges; 
J.  B.  Buys-Berard,  Rue  Linnde,  J.  B.  (Jockx,  Rue  Comtesse  de 
Flandres,  Brussels;  A.  Beternier,  Chapelles  a  Witinnes,  J.  B.  Omez, 
Courelles,  Province  of  Hainaut;  J.  B.  Morel,  Dinant,  Namur;  E.  Ran- 
son,  Dixmude,  C.  Dieroix,  J.  Schorre,  Dottigines,  West  Flanders;  J.  et 
J.  Geoffin,  Eieckeren,  Antwerp;  J.  Compain,  Dassy,  Erguelmnes,  Hai- 
naut; J.  J.  Garrand,  Etalle,  Luxemburg;  L.  et  J.  Lefebvre,  Falmagne, 
Namur;  E.  Depann,  Rue  St.  Georges,  Ghent;  F.  Colson,  Jupille,  Liege; 
A.  etF.  Van  Guyenbroeck,  Lokeren,  East  Flandei-s;  Brisoy-Barntry, 
Morlannelz,  J.  Nevez,  Paturayes,  H.  Mayeyr,  Quevancanyes,  A. 
Mandoux,  Ranee,  Hainaut;  Sabbe  Maschis,  Roulers,  West  Flanders; 
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Monsen,  Roux,  Hainaut;  C.  Bricont,  St.  Aubon,  Naniur;  A.  Gilmot, 
St.  Vaast,  Hainaut;  J.  Mathot,  Saiveniere,  Namur;  J.  Dodemont,  G. 
Bayob,  W.  Bayob,  Vise,  Liege. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

Here,  as  is  the  case  pretty  much  everywhere,  the  automobile  has 
already  been  introduced  and  is  rapidly  becoming  popular,  although  its 
comparatively  high  cost  renders  it  at  present  rather  an  object  of  luxury 
than  of  general  use. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  Brussels  alone  there  are  owned  about  300 
machines  of  diflferent  makes,  and  already  one  or  two  large  retail  estab- 
lishments have  auto  delivery  wagons  running.  Already  there  are 
quite  a  numter  of  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
style  of  vehicle  and  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  to  found 
new  ones,  which  tends  to  show  that  a  demand  is  expected. 

The  prices  of  course  vary  very  greatly,  depending  upon  the  style  of 
carriage  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  motor  employed. 

The  largest  manufacturing  establishment  in  this  country  engaged  in 
this  branch  of  industry,  according  to  the  best  information  obtainable, 
is  the  Fabrique  Nationale  d'Armes  de  Guerre,  at  Herstal,  near  Liege, 
which  has  successively  added  to  the  object  for  which  the  company  was 
formed  (the  manufacture  of  firearms),  that  of  bicycles  and  lately  that 
of  automobiles.  It  is  stated  that  this  firm  alone  on  the  1st  of  April 
had  orders  for  the  building  of  100  carriages  of  diflferent  sorts. 

Following  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  more  prominent  automobile 
manufacturers  throughout  the  country. 

Ch.  Belot,  Rue  du  Poin^^can,  24;  J.  A.  Boisselot,  Rue  de  Fiennes,  06; 
Electricity  Mecanique,  Automobiles,  Digne  du  Canal  de  Charleroi,  4; 
Fabrique  Nationale  d'annes  de  Guerre,  de  Herstal,  Rue  de  I'Ecuyer, 
31;  Dechamps,  Rue  Fr6ve  Orban,  31;  Ad.  Larand,  Rue  aux  Champs, 
21 ;  La  Compagnie  Beige  de  Construction  d' Automobiles,  Place  Louise, 
4;  I^  Society  G^n^ral  Beige  des  Automobiles,  Rue  d'Arlon,  58;  Vin- 
nue  &  Cie.,  Rue  du  Progr^s,  244;  Walleghem  &  Sovghen,  Rue  de  la 
Concorde,  Brussels;  La  Compagnie  Beige  des  Automobiles  (Soci^te 
Anonyme)  Rue  Vander  Kelen,  Antwerp;  Les  Etablissements  Pieper 
(Soc'idte  Anonyme),  Liege;  I^a  Societt^  Anonyme  de  Construction  Li^ 
geoise,  d' Automobiles,  Rue  Lairesse,  Liege;  N.  Vincke,  Rue  Leopold. 
Malines;  La  Soci^te  Anon\^me  des  Usine.s  Delin,  Louvain;  La  Soca^te 
Anonyme  des  Ateliers  Germain,  Monceau-sur-Sambre  L.  Liuon, 
Ensival. 


Geo.  F.  LmcjOLN, 

C</Ji»ul-  General. 


Antwerp,  Aj??*ll  19^  1900. 
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DENMARK. 

VEHICLE    INDUSTRY. 

The  caiTiage  industry  proper  is  of  small  consequence,  and  Copen- 
hagen is  its  center.  The  number  of  pleasure  vehicles  of  all  descriptions 
turned  out  annually  does  not  exceed  300.  They  are  of  all  the  usual 
styles,  except  buggies,  and  are  built  to  '"cut  under"  on  aceount  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  Copenhagen  streets. 

The  condition  of  the  vehicle  industry  of  Denmark  at  the  present  time 
presents  no  very  striking  contrast  with  its  condition  either  fifty  or  one 
hundred  years  ago.  The  bic}  cle  has  come  into  general  use,  of  coui'se, 
and  the  automobile  is  not  absolutely  imknown,  but  the  latter  will  have 
to  become  as  good  and  nearly  as  cheap  relatively  as  the  bicycle  before 
it  attains  much  popularity.  Horses  will,  of  course,  pass  to  their  rest 
and  even  Danish  wagons  will  wear  out,  and  in  this  lies  the  hope  of  the 
manufacturer  of  good  and  cheap  self-propelling  vehicles.  But  the 
dawn  of  that  day  has  not  as  yet  appeared. 

The  historical  aspect  of  this  question  is  hardly  worth  going  into, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Copenhagen  cab. 

In  the  olden  time,  communication  between  the  towns  was  by  stage- 
coa<»h  or  by  l)oat;  the  sjiddle  hoi*se  was  also  used. 

MANUFACTURERS. 

In  Copenhagen  the  principal  makers  of  carriages  are  F.  C.  Shultz, 
40  NOiTegade,  who  enjoys  the  title  of  carriage  maker  to  the  Danish 
court;  F.  L.  (Hoy,  01  NOrrefarimagsgade;  L.  Andersen,  13  Studie- 
straede,  and  V.  Torbensen,  48  Gothersgade. 

The  N.  Larsens  Vognfabrik,  Limited,  with  a  capital  of  4,(M)0,000 
kroner  (^,072,000),  is  a  concern  which  makes  not  only  carriages,  but 
trani  cars,  omnibuses,  et^^*.,  and  this  company  has  l)een  experimenting 
with  compressed  air  as  a  .motive  power,  but  so  fai-  without  gnitifying 
results. 

All  carriage  builders  make  wagons  and  hand  carts,  but  figures  con- 
cerning them  are  unavailable. 

WAGES. 

The  average  daily  wage  paid  is  $1.84.  The  numl>er  of  employees  is 
by  no  means  constant,  but  varies  with  the  season  and  the  orders  on 
hand.     Statistics  for  the  whole  of  Denmark  are  not  to  be  obtained. 

CLASS  OF  VEHICLES   MANUFACTURED. 

The  wagons  are  virtually  all  alike— somewhat  in  the  style  of  a  regu- 
lar Studebaker  or  Jackson  wagon— but  the  sides  flare  a  little.  They 
are  heavy  and  strong,  never  covered,  and  recjuire  two  horses.     One- 
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horse  wagons  are  almost  unknown.  And  just  here  is  where  the  hand 
carts  come  in,  and  their  name  is  legion.  They  are  used  for  any  pur- 
pose that  does  not  require  2  horsepower.  A  man  in  harness  is  cheaper 
than  horse  and  driv^er,  and  a  boy  is  cheaper  than  a  man,  and  thus  it 
happens  that  most  of  the  hand  cai-ts  in  this  city  are  pulled  by  youths 
or  boys. 

J.  C  Ingersoll,  Cmsid. 
Copenhagen,  May  'Ji3,  1900. 


CABBIAaE  AND  WAGON  WHEELS  IN  DENMARK.  * 

The  Danish  statistics,  with  few  exceptions,  include  the  imports  of  all 
articles  made  of  wood  under  the  general  term  ''manufactures  of  wood.'" 
Figures,  therefore,  dealing  with  the  imports  of  wheels  and  material 
therefor  can  only  be  approximated  by  men  familiar  with  the  trade. 

No  read^^-made  wheels  are  imported  into  Denmark.  For  work 
wagons,  trucks,  drays,  and  heavy  vehicles,  the  material  used  for  wheels 
is  oak,  supplied  principally  by  Denmark  itself,  the  balance  coming 
from  Sweden.  Such  wheels  must,  according  to  law,  measure  at  leajit4 
inches  across  the  tire;  this  rule  applies  both  to  country  and  city. 

For  carriages,  buggies,  road  carts,  and  light  vehicles,  the  wheels  are 
made  of  American  hickory,  obtained  exclusively  from  importing  houses 
in  Hamburg.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  wheels  of  all  the  cabs  in  this 
city  are  made  of  hickory. 

I  have  consulted  Mr.  Larsen,  of  the  iirm  of  N.  Larsen  &  Co.,  No.  11 
Smallegade,  the  largest  manufacturers  of  wagons  and  carriages  in  the 
Kingdom.  He  estimati\s  that  there  is  imported  annually  20,000  hickory 
spokes  and  500  rims  (fellies).  The  manufacture  is  only  for  domestic 
consumption,  and  Mr.  Larsen  thinly  the  supply  about  equals  the 
demand.  This  tirm  itself  consumes  about  one-half  of  the  annual  import 
of  hickory.  He  is  also  of  opinion  that  during  the  present  year  (1897) 
there  have  })een  imported  about  3,500  rough  hubs.  The  orders  for 
this  market  being  so  small,  dealers  find  it  more  convenient  to  buy  from 
Hamburg,  especially  as  the  American  exporter  is  averse  to  making 
such  small  shipments.  The  population  of  the  Kingdom  is  about 
2,200,000,  and,  although  the  quantity  of  material  imported  naay  seem 
insignificant  from  an  American  standpoint,  if  it  meets  the  demand,  as 
Mr.  Larsen  says — and  he  is  a  competent  judge — it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  it  can  be  increased,  unless  an  export  tmde  in  wheelwright  supplies 
is  developed,  and  there  docs  not  appear  to  be  any  prospect  of  this. 

*  Republished  from  Consular  Reports  for  May,  1898,  No.  212. 
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I  have  also  been  in  consultation  with  Messrs.  Sally  Meyer  &  Co., 
No.  11  Laderstrade,  dealers  in  carriage  and  wagon  supplies,  and  quote 
their  letter  to  me  in  full  as  follows,  in  translation: 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  we  must  remark  that  ready-made  wheels  are  not  unported 
into  Dwimark.  Although  the  duty  on  ready-made  wheels  is  6i  ore  (1.7  cents)  per 
Danish  pound  (1.102  American),  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  Danish  carriage  builders 
would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  import  them  from  America;  but  our  manufac- 
turers are,  in  this  respect,  very  conservative,  and  for  a  middleman  it  would  be  very 
difficult  and  risky  to  carry  a  stock  which  must  necessarily  consist  of  many  sizes.  If 
a  capable  fimn  would  send  a  sample  or  consignment  lot  here,  it  would  undoubtedly 
lead  to  business.  When  the  wheels  have  been  introduced  and  found  to  be  good,  they 
could  be  imported  for  our  own  account.  This  applies,  however,  only  to  wheels  for 
light  vehiclee.  Wheels  for  workmg  trucks  can  not,  in  our  opinion,  be  imported. 
The  duty  on  such  heavy  articles  amounts  to  too  much,  and  our  forests  furnish  so  much 
ash  and  oak,  of  which  the  wheels  are  made,  that  foreign  competition  is  excludeil. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  import  via  Hamburg  a  good  deal  of  American  hickory  rims 
and  spokes.  We  have  many  times  tried  this  import  from  the  United  States  direct, 
but  always  with  unsatisfactory  results.  We  have  always  ordered  the  very  best  goods, 
and  they  have  always  sent  us  goods  very  much  inferior  to  those  (American  goods) 
we  buy  from  Hamburg  merchants.  The  reason  probably  is  that  Hamburg  imports 
more  in  a  week  than  the  whole  of  Denmark  would  import  in  a  year;  but  the  princi- 
pal reason  why  we  can  buy  the  rims  cheaper  through  Hamburg  may  be  found  in  the 
isLCt  that  Hamburg  imports  the  wood  in  its  natural  form  and  works  it  into  rims, 
while  we  must  import  the  rims  already  shaped,  in  which  condition  they  take  up 
more  space,  and  freight  is  higher.  These  rims  are  used  exclusively  for  light-draft 
vehicles,  and  we  believe  the  yearly  import  amounts  to  about  300  four-wheel  seta. 
The  duty  on  these  is  only  31  ore  (8.3  cents)  per  100  pounds  Danish. 

It  would  seem  from  the  foregoing  that  there  is  no  market  here  at 
the  present  time  for  heavy  wheels  from  the  United  States,  that  we 
already  control  the  market,  through  Hamburg,  in  wheel  material  for 
light-draft  vehicles,  and  that  there  is  an  opening  for  the  ready-made 
wheek  for  the  latter.  These  could  be  stored  in  the  "free  port"  duty 
free  and  exhibited  in  the  city  through  samples,  or  a  trial  shipment 
could  be  consigned  direct  to  a  dealer  in  Copenhagen,  at  the  risk  and 
account  of  the  American  exporter.  The  Danish  merchant  wants  the 
privilege  of  seeing  and  handling  the  goods  before  investing  his  money, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  American-made 
wheels  can  be  introduced.  The  three  principal  dealers  in  Copenhagen 
are:  H.  E.  Bonner,  Vestergade  28;  Sally  Meyer  &  Co.,  Laderstrade  11; 
Nienstadt  &  Co.,  Vester  Boulevard  20. 

Robert  J.  Kirk,  QmmL 

Copenhagen,  September'  18^  1897. 
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FKAifCE. 

Vehicles  for  the  district  of  Paris  are  principally  made  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Seine.  The  manufacture  of  vehicles  is  to  be  divided  into 
two  principal  groups:  First,  private  carriages;  second,  vehicles  for 
commerce  and  agriculture. 

PRIVATE  CARRIAGES. 

There  are  only  about  ten  manufacturers  of  private  carriages  of  any 
importance  in  this  district,  and  I  quote  the  firms  in  order  of  their 
importance:  Binder  (first  grand  prize  at  Paris  Exposition  of  1899), 
170  Boulevard  Haussmann;  Henry  Binder,  31  Rue  du  Colisfe; 
Mulbacher,  63  Avenue  des  Champs  Elys^es;  Bail  junior,  67  Avenue 
Malakoff ;  Ehrler,  51  Rue  de  Ponthieu;  Kellner,  125  Avenue  Malakoff; 
Labourdette,  183  Rue  de  la  Pompe;  Million,  Guiet  &  Co.,  124  bis, 
Avenue  de  Villiers;  Grunimer  &  Co.,  26  Rue  Cambaceres;  Bail  Ain6, 
98  Avenue  Kleber;  Carrosserie  Industrielle,  228  Faubourg  St  Martin. 

There  are  no  statistics  giving  the  number  of  carriages  manufactured 
per  annum. 

The  styles  manufactured  are  very  numerous.  Makers  manufacture 
the  following  types:  Coup^,  two  seats,  very  light;  coup6,  three-fourths 
circular  front;  coup^, three-fourths  square  front;  ''Due"  (a  kind  of 
Victoria  with  seat  behind  for  footman).  There  are  several  designs  of 
this  carriage.  The  ''  Due"  cab  with  straight  se^t  is  the  latest  style, 
''Mylord"  (Victoria),  dogc^rti^,  landeau,  buggies,  morning  cai-t,  cab 
cart,  rally  cart,  Derby  cart,  etc.  The  inclosed  charts  of  the  Carros- 
serie Industrielle  will  show  the  various  styles  in  general  use. 

The  capital  represented  by  the  above-mentioned  firms  is  estimated 
at  $20,000,000,  but  there  is  no  way  to  ascertain  the  exac*t  amount 

The  number  of  employees  is  given  between  2,000  and  3,000,  but  it 
varies  according  to  the  season.  The  wages  paid  are  from  7  francs 
($1.35)  to  14  francs  ($2.70)  per  day  of  ten  hours'  work.  There  are  a 
few  smaller  manufacturers  with  capital  aggregating  about  $5,000,000, 
employing  perhaps  1,000  emplo3'^ees,  paid  as  above. 

It  is  considered  that  the  private-carriage  industry  has  increased  but 
very  slightly  since  1850.  The  reason  given  is  that  under  the  empire 
the  court  caused  an  influx  of  "  fashionable"  people  who  kept  carriages. 
In  1800  the  manufacture  of  fine  carriages  was  limited  to  a  certain  heavy 
type  called  "Carrossc." 

<X)MMERCIAL  VEHICLES. 

The  most  important  houses  are,  in  order  of  importance,  as  follows:- 
Carrosserie  Industrielle,  228  Faubourg  St.  Martin;  Marcou,  73  Rue 
Riquet;  Ren^  Breteau,  162  Rue  Championoet;  Larochette,  120  Avenue 
Daumesnil. 

The  capital  represented  by  these  firms  is  about  $3,000,000.     They 
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employ  about  2,000  hands,  which  are  paid:  Blacksmith,  from  8  francs 
($1.54)  to  12  francs  ($2.31)  per  day;  wheelwright,  from  7  francs  ($1.35) 
to8  fmncs  ($1.54)  per  day;  riveters  and  carpenters  from  7  francs  ($1.35) 
to  8  francs  ($1.54)  per  day;  painters  from  6  fmncs  ($1.15)  to  10  francs 
(11.93);  upholsterers  from  7  francs  ($1.35)  to  8  francs  ($1.54). 

This  industiy  has  increased  enormously  since  1850.  It  is  about  th^ee 
times  more  important  to-day  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

This  branch  of  the  industry  is  increasing  enormously.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  30,000  are  in  circulation  at  the  present  time  in  the  Paris 
consular  district. 

Electrical  automobiles  would  be  preferred,  but  for  the  diflSculty  of 
recharging  the  accumulators  outside  of  Paris.  If  depots  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recharging  or  exchanging  the  accumulators  were  established 
every  20  or  30  miles,  the  sales  of  electrical  automobiles  would  be  very 
much  larger. 

The  most  popular  are  petroleum  automobiles  because  fuel  can  be 
obtained  everywhere.  The  ''Voiturettes,"  a  very  light  automobile 
with  two  or  four  seats,  sold  at  from  $400  to  $1,000,  are  at  present 
most  in  use. 

The  following  are  the  principal  firms  doing  business  in  automobiles, 
together  with  the  estimated  capital:  Belvallette  frfires,  24  Avenue  des 
Champs  Elys^es;  works  at  64  Rue  Pergol^se;  $200,000;  employees, 
400.  A.  Clement,  Levallois-Perret,  Seine;  $4,000,000;  employees, 
2,500.  Delahaye  &  Cie.,  10  Rue  du  Banquier;  works  at  Tours; 
1600,000;  employees,  about  700.  Dion,  Bouton  &  Co.,  46  Avenue 
de  la  Grande  Arm^e;  works  at  Puteaux,  Seine;  $5,000,000;  employees, 
2,000.  Ernst  &  Ge.,  241  Boulevard  P^riere;  $300,000;  employees, 
400.  Hurtu,  10  Rue  H^levy;  works  at  54  Rue  St.  Maur;  $400,000. 
Liberator,  Pantin,  Seine;  $200,000;  employees,  250.  La  Minerve,  30 
Rue  du  Point  du  Jour,  Billancourt,  Seine;  Soc.  Anonyme  d'Elec- 
tricit6  et  Automobiles,  48  Rue  du  Theatre;  $2,000,000;  employees, 
1,200.  Panhard&Levassor,  19  Avenue  d'lvry ;  $4,000,000;  employees, 
2,000.  Georges  Richard,  23  Avenue  de  la  Grande  Arm^e;  $600,000; 
employees,  700.  Peugeot,  83  Boulevard  Gouvion  St.  Cyr;  $3,000,000; 
employees,  2,000. 

The  salaries  are  as  follows:  Fitter,  7  francs  ($1.35)  per  day  of  ten 
hours;  mechanic,  10  francs  ($1.93)  per  day  of  ten  hours;  turner  (lathe), 
12  francs  ($2.31). 

It  may  be  said  that  most  of  these  firms  not  only  manufacture  auto- 
mobiles, but  also  bicycles,  as  in  the  case  of  Peugeot,  Hurtu,  Georges 
Richard,  etc.;  motors,  as  Dion,  Bouton,  etc.,  Panhard  &  Levassor. 

John  K.  Gowdy,  Conrnd- General. 


Paris,  Atignst  3,  1900. 
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GERMANY.^ 

VEHICLE  INDUSTRY. 

The  wagon  and  carriage  manufacture  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
widely  extended  of  German  industries.  There  are  in  this  country 
1,020  manufacturers  of  vehicles  sufficiently  important  to  be  included 
in  the  Industrial  Directory  of -the  Empire.  Many  of  these  are  firms 
or  companies  of  large  facilities,  which  manufacture  vehicles  for  both 
home  and  export  titule.  There  are  in  Berlin  three  illustrated  perioai 
cals  devoted  solely  to  the  wheelwright's  handicraft  and  trade.  There 
are  in  and  about  Berlin  seventy  makei's  of  wagons  and  carriages  of 
various  classes,  including  everything  from  a  royal  barouche  or  landau 
to  a  handcart  or  dog  wagon.  Of  these,  the  most  notable  builders  of 
fine  carriages  for  public  and  private  use  are:  The  Ruhlstein  Carriage 
Company,  Ernst  &  Co.,  Hermann  Ganschwindt,  W.  Erdmann,  jr.,  Jos. 
Neuss,  E.  Zimmermann,  J.  Frauenknecht,  C.  Klient,  Wilhehn  KOnig, 
Max  Leuschner,  August  Farber,  George  Morigen,  and  W.  Steinmetz. 
Among  other  notable  builders  located  elsewhere  in  Germany  may  be 
mentioned  the  following: 

Dick  &  Kirchsten,  Oflfenbach  on  Main;  A.  Kruger,  Erfurt;  Fr. 
Reutter,  H.  Wimpf  &  Son,  Stuttgart;  Engelmann  &  Co.,  Wamsdorf 
in  Baden;  Paul  Axthelm,  Weimar;  Gastell  Bros.,  Monbach-Mainz; 
Georg  Wiener,  Oels,  Silesia;  De  Dietrich  &  Cie,  Niederbronn,  Alsace. 

In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  every  large  town  or  city  in  Germany  has 
local  makers  of  carriages  and  wagons  capable  of  fulfilling  all  require- 
ments. It  will  be  noticed  in  the  wheelwrights'  journals  that  no  adver- 
tiser announces  finished  articles,  but  all  advertise  materials  and  fixtures 
for  the  use  of  carriage  and  wagon  builders.  Thus  Messrs.  Menne  & 
Kasspoht,  of  Hanover,  are  large  dealers  in  American  carriage  timber, 
especially  spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes.  The  Troy  Bending  Company,  of 
Troy,  Ohio,  is  ably  represented.  Several  Parisian  factories  advertise 
carriage  lamps  and  other  fixtures,  but  axles,  joints,  and  upholstering 
materials  are  mainly  of  German  manufacture.  Workmen  are  abundant 
and  skillful,  and  earn  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  wages  that  are 
paid  for  similar  labor  in  the  United  States. 

AMERICAN   VEHICLES   HANDICAPPED  IN  THE  GERMAN   MARKET. 

Since  the  American  vehicle  industry  was  restricted  and  depressed 
by  the  advent  of  the  bicycle  several  years  ago,  repeated  efforts  have 
been  made  to  establish  an  export  trade  in  wagons  and  carriages  to 

^  In  addition  to  the  reports  from  Germany  herewith,  the  consuls  at  Bavaria,  Mnnich, 
and  Solingen  have  reporteci  that  vehicle  industries,  outside  of  those  for  m^^ly  local 
demands,  do  not  exist  in  their  districts. 
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Germany,  but,  so  far  as  can  be  observed  or  ascertained,  without  success, 
and  for  the  following,  among  other,  reasons: 

1.  Upholstered  vehicles  of  all  kinds  are  subject  to  a  high  duty  when 
imported  to  this  country,  whereas  materials  of  every  kind  used  in  the 
wheelwright's  trade  are  either  free  or  bear  only  a  nominal  duty.  For 
mstance,  a  common  runabout  open  buggy  which  costs,  crated,  at  New 
York  $126,  must  pay  150  marks  ($35.70)  duty  on  entry  to  Gennany. 
Add  to  this  sea  freight  for  space  occupied  by  so  bulky  an  article,  and 
the  net  cost  on  arrival  is  raised  quite  above  the  price  of  similar  vehicles 
of  home  manufacture.  Rubber  tires  are,  for  some  reason,  far  cheaper 
here  than  in  America. 

2.  The  forms  and  classes  of  carriages  used  here  differ  essentially 
from  those  most  generally  employed  in  the  ITnited  States.  There  the 
owner  of  a  vehicle  of  the  buggy  class  genemlly  drives  it  himself,  and 
when  he  alightw  fastens  his  horse  to  a  ring  in  the  pavement  or  to  a 
hitching  pout.  Here  the  hitching  post  is  unknown,  and  the  carriage 
is,  in  most  cases,  driven  by  a  coachman,  or,  if  temporarily  driven  by 
the  owner,  the  driver  is  taken  along  to  take  charge  of  the  team  when 
the  master  lays  down  the  reins.  There  is  no  place  in  the  social  system 
of  this  country  for  the  American  buggy  or  single-seated  phaeton,  and 
when  the  German  farmer  takes  his  family  for  a  Sunday  drive  it  is 
usually  with  a  horse  and  wagon  that  have  done  service  for  more 
serious  hauling  during  the  week. 

3.  All  kinds  of  carriages  here  are  far  more  heavy  and  substantially 
built  than  in  the  United  States.  In  this  the  Genuans  are  undoubtedly 
fogyish  and  far  behind  the  American  standard,  but  they  think  they 
are  right,  and  consider  most  American  buggies  and  carriages  too  light 
to  stand  heavy  use  and  be  permanently  durable.  For  the  same  reason, 
axles,  spindles,  and  other  parts  made  hero  are  larger,  and  will  fit  noth- 
ing that  is  made  in  the  United  States.  The  first  objection  the  German 
customer  will  make  to  an  American-built  vehicle  is  that  if  it  breaks  or 
any  part  wears  out,  it  can  be  only  with  great  difficulty  repaired  in  this 
country.  American  bolts  and  screws  of  nearl}'  all  kinds  are  cut  with 
a  thread  so  different  that  German-made  nuts  will  not  fit,  and  this  fact 
blocked  the  introduction  of  American  bicycles  until  our  leading  makers 
supplied  their  agents  here  with  parts  and  tools,  and  even  workmen 
sufficient  to  set  up  American  repair  shops  in  all  principal  towns. 

3.  The  number  of  private  carriages  used  here  is  small  in  propoi-tion 
to  the  wealth  and  population  of  German  cities.  The  bic3^cle  is  of 
almost  universal  use  among  the  middle  and  working  classes,  and,  except 
for  the  wealthy  and  exclusive  minority,  cabs  are  the  mainstay  of  trans- 
portation for  everyday  life.  In  cities  where  a  cab  is  ready  at  every 
street  corner  from  morning  until  after  midnight  to  carry  one,  two,  or 
three  persons  2  miles  for  20  or  25  cents,  there  is  small  temptation  to 
undertake  the  costly  luxury  of  a  private  equipage,  especially  since 
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electric  tramways,  omnibuses,  and   motor  carriages  have  made  the 
driving  of  a  .spirited  horse  or  pair  dangerous  and  unpleasant 

4.  If  there  is  one  untried  opportunity  left  in  Germany  for  American 
carriage  builders,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  the  direction  of  cabs,  or 
'^drosi'hken,"  as  they  are  called  here,  for  public  use.  These  are  of 
several  forms — the  coupe,  with  glass  f font,  a  seat  for  two  persons,  and 
"strapontin,"'  or  adjustable  narrow  front  seat,  for  a  third,  which  costs 
here  new  about  $350;  the  Victoria,  with  deep  front  and  buggy  top, 
which  costs  $250  to  $300,  and  the  double  seated  one-horse  landau  or 
"caleche,"  with  top  that  divides  in  the  middle  and  lowers  forward  and 
back.  This  costs  when  new  $350  to  $400.  It  is  possible  that  these 
models,  constructed  by  American  makers  and  imported  in  the  rough  to 
be  set  up,  painted,  trimmed,  and  finished  by  Grerman  workmen  in  this 
country,  might  come  within  the  line  of  profitable  competition.  But 
the  experiment  would  be  at  best  doubtful. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

It  was  stated  in  the  report  of  this  series  describing  the  International 
Motor  Carriage  Exposition  held  at  Berlin  in  September  of  last  year 
(Consular  Reports,  No.  231,  December,  1899*),  that  although  nearly  all 
hydrocarbon  motors,  including  the  Daimler  machine  and  all  variations 
of  the  Otto  gas  engine,  are  substantially  German  inventions,  auto- 
mobilism  and  the  manufacture  of  motor  vehicles  has  developed  much 
more  slowly  in  this  country  than  in  France,  Belgium,  or  even  England. 
It  was  not  until  the  exposition  of  last  year  was  organized  that  the 
motor  carriage  appeared  on  the  streets  of  Berlin,  and  even  now  there 
are  only  twenty-four  registered  for  use  by  private  individuals.  Besides 
these,  however,  there  are  as  many  more  driven  for  advertising  pur- 
poses by  agents  of  motor-carriage  makers  located  here  and  in  other 
cities.  There  are  twenty  electrical  omnibuses  in  service,  and  more 
are  being  built  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  perhaps  a  hundred  electrical 
and  hydrocarbon  motor  drays,  delivery  wagons,  and  business  vehicles 
of  various  typos. 

There  were  represented  at  the  exposition  of  1899  thirty -two  makers 
of  motor  vehicles  in  Germany,  nearly  all  of  whom,  except  the  Daim- 
ler Company,  at  Cannstadt,  and  the  Benz  Motor  Wagon  Company,  of 
Mannheim,  had  been  previously  manufacturers  of  bicycles,  wagons 
and  carriages,  or  electrical  machinery.  All  of  these  makers,  so  &r  as 
can  be  ascertained,  are  actively  occupied,  with  their  output  usually 
sold  in  advance  of  completion,  so  that  it  is  still  diflicult  to  obtain  a 
motor  vehicle  of  native  manufacture  without  waiting  for  it  to  be  com- 
pleted. This  is  especially  true  of  omnibuses  and  wagons  of  various 
types  for  business  purposes,  which  seem  to  have  been  adopted  in  this 
country  more  readily  than  carriages  for  travel,  pleasure  riding,  or 

*Also  in  Advance  Sheets,  No.  561,  October  24. 
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racing  purposes.  There  will  be  no  important  automobile  races  in 
Germany  this  year,  for  the  reason  that  the  best  makers  and  drivers 
are  occupied  with  the  exhibition  and  contests  pertaining  to  the  Inter- 
national Exposition  at  Paris. 

Of  American  motor  carriages,  there  are  in  use  at  Berlin  several  of 
the  Columbia  type  from  Hartford,  Conn.,  which  are  used  as  models 
under  a  business  arrangement  between  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany and  the  Motorfahrzeug  Fabrik  at  Marienfelde,  near  Berlin. 
These  are  electrical  carriages,  and,  although  expensive,  they  are 
greatly  admired  for  their  fine  workmanship,  elegance  of  form  and  fin- 
ish, and  their  smooth,  noiseless  action.  Besides  these,  there  is  an 
agency  at  No.  74  Unter  den  Linden  for  an  American  steam  carriage, 
which  is  sold  in  the  United  States  for  $650,  but  for  which  5,000  marks 
($1,190)  is  asked  in  Berlin,  a  price  that  is  here  considered  excessive. 

PERMANENT  AUTOMOBILE   EXHIBITION. 

But  the  fact  of  most  importance  to  American  manufacturers  is  that 
there  has  been  organized  here  and  will  be  opened  in  June  a  perma- 
nent exhibition  of  automobiles,  which  will  offer  exceptional  facilities 
for  the  motor-vehicle  builders  of  all  countries  to  bring  their  products 
before  the  people  of  Germany  under  highly  advantageous  conditions 
and  at  minimum  expense. 

The  association  includes  among  its  founders  several  prominent  capi- 
talists and  business  men  of  Berlin,  its  oflBicei's  are  men  of  the  highest 
character  and  social  position,  and  its  purpose  is  not  to  make  money, 
but  to  provide  a  permanent,  legitimate  basis  of  encouragement  to  the 
motor- vehicle  industry  in  Germany,  and  to  automobilism  as  an  adjunct 
of  sport,  business,  and  recreation.  The  managers  of  this  entei-prise 
realize  fully  that  German  manufacturers  are  as  yet  in  some  important 
respects  behind  those  of  France  and  the  United  States;  they  appre- 
ciate the  advantages  that  will  result  from  bringing  the  leading  motor 
vehicles  of  all  countries  into  practical,  side-by-side  competition,  and 
they  therefore  offei  to  foreigners  and  their  machines  precisely  the 
same  privileges  and  conditions  that  are  vouchsafed  to  those  of  their 
own  country. 

The  association  is  a  limited  stock  company,  entitled  ''Die  Automo- 
bil  Ausstellung,"  with  offices  at  No.  6  Dorotheen  Strasso,  and  exhibi- 
tion grounds  and  driving  school  on  Georgen  Strasse,  Berlin.  The* 
space  for  permanent  exhibits  includes  1,200  square  meters  (12,1)02 
square  feet),  with  offices,  restaurant,  and  all  the  features  of  a  well- 
arranged  exposition.  Floor  space  will  be  rented  to  exhibitors  at  a 
uniform  half-yearly  rate  of  200  marks  ($47.60)  per  square  meter,  with 
60  marks  ($14.28)  per  meter  for  wall  space  to  be  used  for  advertising 
purposes.  This  will  be  the  only  expense  involved,  no  commission 
or  other  charge  being  made  for  vehicles  sold  when  on  exhibition  or 
from  samples  there  displayed.     The  space  rates  alk)ve  stated  will  l)e 
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reduced  proportionately  when  the  term  exceeds  six  months.  Vehicles 
and  other  articles  on  exhibition  will  be  guarded  by  agents  of  the  com- 
pany, which  will,  when  requested,  eflfect  fire  insurance  on  exhibits  at 
the  expense  of  the  owner. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  association  is  not  commercial,  and 
can  not  a<*cept  the  business  of  selling,  on  commission  or  otherwise,  the 
motor  carriages  or  materials  exhibited  by  any  manufacturer,  native  or 
alien,  but  it  will,  when  requested,  recommend  to  foreign  makers  firms 
or  individuals  of  good  standing  as  agents  in  Germany,  and  its  recom- 
mendation in  this  respect  will  be  a  high  testimonial  to  the  character 
and  responsibility  of  the  party  recommended. 

An  illustrated  catalogue  of  all  exhibits  will  be  issued  and  corrected 
from  time  to  time  so  as  to  include  new  articles  received  for  display. 
The  public  will  be  admitted  gratis  to  all  parts  of  the  exhibition,  which 
will  thus  become  a  permanent,  open,  international  business  display  of 
motor  vehicles  and  parts  and  materials  pertaining  thereto,  classified  as 
follows:  (a)  Motor  cars  of  every  description  for  conveying  passen- 
gers, (h)  Motor  vehicles  for  the  transport  of  goods,  (c)  Motor  cycles 
and  tenders  for  use  with  the  same,  (d)  Accessorie^s  for  motor-driven 
vehicles,  fittings,  tools,  etc.  (e)  Books  on  the  subject,  drawings, 
models,  eU\  {f)  Articles  connected  with  the  manufacturing,  etc.,  of 
motor  cars,  etc. 

That  this  permanent  exhibition  will  meet  an  obvious  want  and  exert 
an  iinjK>rtant  influence  in  the  development  of  automobilism  in  Ger- 
many is  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt.  There  are  to-day  in  Berlin 
and  its  outlying  suburbs  scores  of  persons — physicians,  lawyers,  and 
other  professional  and  business  men— who  are  ready  and  anxious  to 
purchase  an  automobile,  but  not  being  mechanics  or  thoroughly 
informed  on  the  subject,  they  distrust  their  own  judgment  and  hesi- 
tate to  buy  lest  they  may  find  with  experience  that  they  have  chosen 
unwisely  and  paid  a  high  price  for  an  inferior  machine. 

The  permanent  exhibition  will  give  intending  purchasers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  and  compare  side  by  side  motor  vehicles  of  all 
class(\s  and  nationalities,  propelled  by  steam,  hydrocarbon,  and  electrical 
motoi*s,  to  see  them  tested  in  (competition  with  each  other,  and  when 
a  machine  is  chosen  the  buyer  will  be  taught  by  an  expert  to  under- 
stiuid  and  manage  it.  Numerous  applications  for  space  have  already 
hetMi  received  from  French  and  Belgian  makers,  so  that  the  exhibition 
will  assume  from  the  first  an  international  character. 

DUTY   ON   AUTOMOBILES. 

For  the  information  of  American  manufacturers  who  may  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity',  it  may  be  stated  that  thus  far 
motor  vehicles  are  classified  under  the  Geiinan  tarifif  law  as  machinery 
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and  bear  an  import  duty  of  10  marks  ($2.38)  per  100  kilograms,  or 
$23.80  per  metric  ton  of  2,204  pounds.'  This  rate  is  likely  to  remain 
unchanged  until  the  new  German  tariff  now  under  discussion  shall 
take  effect  in  January,  1903,  at  which  time  it  is  probable  that  the  duty 
on  most  manufactured  articles  will  be  raised  more  or  less  above  the 
present  I'ates. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  publishers  of  all  American  periodicals 
devoted  to  automobilism  should,  in  the  interest  of  their  advertisers 
and  the  general  cause,  send  their  publications  regularly  to  the  reading 
rooms  which  will  foim  an  attractive  feature  of  this  exposition. 
Automobilism  in  Germany  is  in  much  the  same  stage  of  development 
as  the  manufacture  and  ase  of  bicycles  in  1894-95.  The  American 
bicycle  came  and  not  only  set  new  and  higher  standards  of  construc- 
tion, finish,  and  general  excellence,  but  secured  a  place  in  the  Gennan 
market  which  it  holds  to-day.  Will  our  makers  of  motor  carriages, 
who  have  entered  upon  the  new  industry  with  such  valiant  spirit,  be 
eqally  enterprising  and  achieve  an  equally  creditable  and  profitable 
result? 

Frank  H.  Mason, 

Cmimil-  (reneral, 

Berlin,  April  30,  1900. 

*  According  to  the  German  tariff,  the  following  duties  are  charged  on  machines  and 
carriages  entering  the  Empire,  per  220.46  pounds: 
Mat-hines: 

1 .  Ixx'omotives  and  portable  engines $1. 904 

2.  Other  machines,  according  to  the  preponderating  material: 

a.  Of  wood 714 

p.  Of  castiron 714 

y.  Of  wrought  iron 1. 19 

d.  Of  other  common  metals 1 .  904 

Tare  to  No.  15  6  2  «5:  B.  and  C.  13;  Bs.  6;  Bl.  4. 

Note  to  6 1  and  2:  Marine  engines  and  boilers Free. 

Note  to  62  ^  and  y  (applicable  to  treaty  countries): 
Machinery  for  flour  mills,  electric  machinery,  cotton- 
spinning  machinery,  weaving  machinery,  steam  engines, 
steam  boilers,  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  wood 
and  paper  pulp,  machine  tools,  turbines,  gearing,  machines 
for  working  wool,  pumj)**,  ventilators,  blowing  machines, 
seta  of  rollers,  steam  hammers,  shears  and  punches,  cranes, 
hoisting  machinery.  When  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
machines,  chiefly  composed  of  cast  or  wrought  iron,  are 
imported  in  detached  parts  from  a  treaty  country,  all  the 
detached  parts  being  cleared  at  the  same  time,  such  parts 
shall  be  dutiable  according  to  the  preponderating  material 
of  the  complete  machine. 
Carriages  and  sleighs: 

1.  Railway  carriages— 

d.  Neither  upholstered  nor  with  leather  work ad  valorem. .     6  p.  c 

P,  Other do....  10  p.  c. 

2.  Other  carriages  and  sleighs,  upholstertni  or  lined  with  leather,  .each. .    36. 70 
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AIX  liA  CHAPBIiliE. 

There  are  no  manufactories  of  any  importance  in  this  city;  the 
largest,  which  has  a  reputation  for  fine  carriages,  employs  less  than 
twenty  men.  This  city  has  a  number  of  carriage  and  wagon  shops, 
each  containing  three  to  five  mechanics.  The  prices  charged,  upon 
order,  average  2,000  marks  ($476)  for  landaus,  cabriolets,  barouches, 
and  very  finest  four  wheel,  leather  top,  upholstered  in  best  clotii. 
In  fact,  I  am  surprised  at  the  low  cost  of  vehicles.  Shops  work  on 
orders. 

Historically,  I  feel  quite  safe  in  saying  that  the  four-wheeled  landau 
and  the  two-wheeled  cart,  for  draying  purposes,  have  been  the  r^- 
ulation  vehicles  for  the  last  hundred  years.  The  chai*acter  of  this 
city  seems  to  call  for  just  such  vehicles.  They  are  very  heavy;  the 
carts  weigh  from  1  to  li  tons  and  one  horse  pulls  from  2  to  3  tons. 

Automobiles  are  getting  to  be  very  plentiful  on  the  streets;  they 
are  manufactured  in  Germany  and  France.  This  city  has  now  in  cor- 
poration two  or  three  automobile  manufactories,  but  at  present  there 
is  but  one  in  operation,  Cudell  &  Co.,  who  placed  over  $100,000  worth 
of  American  machinery  in  action  about  two  years  ago.  They  only 
make  what  is  called  a  tricycle,  a  French  patent.  The  company  is  now 
undergoing  some  sort  of  a  transformation,  and  hence  brief  mention  is 
sufficient  at  present. 

Frank  M.  Brundaqe,  Comd. 

Aix  LA  Chapelle,  March  ^,  1900. 


COBURG. 

There  is  only  one  factory  of  vehicles  of  any  importance  in  this 
consular  district,  that  of  Mr.  N.  Trutz,  Coburg. 

Mr.  Trutz  is  a  thorough  expert  at  his  trade.  He  had  for  a  number 
of  years  a  factory  at  Paris.  On  being  expelled  from  France  in 
1870,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  he  established 
himself  at  Coburg,  bringing  a  few  of  his  best  workmen  with  him 
from  France.  He  started  business  on  a  small  scale,  having  only 
about  10  assistants.  His  business  has  become  of  considerable  impor- 
tance during  the  last  thirty  years,  he  employing  now  from  50  to  60 
skillful  hands,  of  which  the  best  are  receiving  wages  of  from  150  to 
200  marks  ($85.70  to  $47.60)  a  month. 

He  manufactures  vehicles  of  all  styles  used  in  Germany  and  usually 
keeps  a  pretty  large  stock  on  hand,  including  landaus,  chaises,  omni- 
buses, and  sporting  wagons  and  wagonettes  of  every  sort  and  descrip- 
tion. In  the  spring  and  autumn,  at  the  change  of  seasons,  his  stock  is 
often  completely  exhausted.  His  goods  are  well  known  as  being  first- 
class;  very  durable  and  of  elegant  style  and  finish. 
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The  yearly  output  amounts  to  about  300  vehicles,  ranging  in  price 
from  1,000  to  3,000  marks  ($238  to  $714). 

There  are  no  automobile  cars  either  running  or  manufactured  in 
this  district,  and  on  account  of  the  country  being  very  hilly  and  the 
roads  in  a  rather  bad  state  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  automobile 
will  ever  become  of  importance  here. 

Oliver  J.  D.  Hughes,  Consul. 

CoBURG,  March  19,  1900. 


DRESDEN. 

VEHICLE   INDUSTRY. 

There  are  but  two  manufacturers  of  carriages  within  the  limits  of 
this  consular  district  that  are  of  any  importance,  and  but  two  that  have 
facilities  for  completing  a  vehicle,  the  rest  being  small  jobbing  con- 
cerns, each  making  a  specialty  of  the  woodwork,  the  ironwork,  the 
upholstering,  or  the  painting  of  wagons  and  carriages. 

The  concerns  referred  to  keep  a  limited  stock  on  hand— say,  10  to 
12  carriages — not  exceeding  in  value  40,000  to  60,000  marks  ($9,520 
to  $14,280),  and  for  their  trade  depend  mainly  on  orders. 

The  two  leading  manufacturers  are  Dresdner  Luxuswagen-Fabrik 
Robert  Lieber,  Dresden  N.,  KOnigsbrucker-Strasse  56,  and  Heinrich 
Glftser,  Dresden  A.,  Rampische  Strasse  6,  who  pi*actically  supply  the 
demand,  the  latter  being  the  concern  patronized  by  the  Royal  Saxon 
Court  These  two  firms  have  a  capital  scarcely  exceeding.  $100,000 
each  and  have  good  reputations  for  doing  excellent  work. 

A  2-horse  landauer,  upholstered  and  painted  in  good  style,  accom- 
modating 4  people,  would  cost  from  1,800  to  2,800  marks  ($424.40 
to  $662.40),  a  victoria  would  cost  from  1,200  to  1,400  marks  ($285.60 
to  $333.20),  a  cab  (3  and  4  persons)  would  cost  from  1,000  to  1,100 
marks  ($238  to  $261.80),  a  buggy  (''Americaln")  would  cost  800  marks 
($190.40).  Rubber  tires  cost  500  to  600  marks  ($119  to  $142.80)  extra 
(set  for  4  wheels). 

WAGES. 

Woodworkers  are  paid  from  28  to  38  marks  ($6.66  to  $9.04)  per 
week,  saddlers  and  upholsterers  from  20  to  24  marks  ($4.76  to  5.71) 
per  week,  blacksmiths  about  25  marks  ($5.95)  per  week,  painters  about 
20  to  25  marks  ($4.76  to  $5.95)  per  week — twelve  hours  of  labor 
per  day. 

The  usual  time  required  to  complete  one  carriage  is  about  seven 
weeks;  three  carriages  can  be  completed  in  two  months,  and  six  in 
three  months. 

The  wood  used  is  mainly  oak,  beech,  maple,  and  hickory. 
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DRESDEN    VEHICLE    REGULATIONS. 

The  city  regulations  governing  the  width  of  tire  and  the  gauge  of 
vehicles,  which  must  be  strictly  observed  by  the  carriage  builders,  are 
as  follows: 

Carriages  and  light  vehicles  of  all  kinds  must  have  a  width  of  tire  of 
at  leAst  2i  inches.  Teams  for  heavy  loads,  such  as  brick,  coal,  earth, 
stone,  etc.,  must  have  a  width  of  tire  of  at  least  4  inches.  All  vehicles 
must  hav^e  a  flat  and  not  rounded  surface  of  tire.  Wagons  or  vehicles 
with  nails  or  other  fastening  parts  protruding  from  their  tires  are 
prohibited. 

The  greatest  pressure  of  the  wheel  on  the  road  or  street  must  not 
exceed  2,500  kilos  (about  5,100  pounds)  in  summer  and  3,000  kilos 
(6,614  pounds)  in  winter,  excepting  loads  that  can  not  be  divided,  such 
as  steam  toilers,  trunks  of  trees,  etc. 

The  gauge  must  not  exceed  1.38  meters  (4.43  feet)  and  the  gauge  of 
the  front  wheels  must  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  hind  wheels.  The 
average  gauge  of  a  "  landauer"  is  from  1.34  to  1.38  meters  (4.35  to 
4.43  feet)  and  that  of  a  cab  1.25  meters  (4  feet). 

Very  few,  if  any,  American -built  carriages  are  used  in  Dresden,  but 
I  should  think  vehicles  made  in  accordance  with  the  legal  restrictions 
would  meet  with  favor. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

The  original  invention  of  the  automobile  or  motor  vehicle  is  claimed 
for  Germany  by  the  firm  of  Carl  Benz  &  Co.,  Rheinische  Gasmotor- 
enfabrik  Aktiengesellschaft,  in  the  city  of  Mannheim. 

The  first  experiments  were  made  by  this  firm  in  1884^85,  and  in  the 
latter  year  the  first  vehicle  propelled  by  a  benzine  motor  was  placed 
on  the  market,  and  created  a  general  sensation  at  the  industrial 
mechanical  exposition  of  1888  in  Munich.  The  fii-st  patent  on  motor 
vehicles  was  granted  this  firm  on  January  29,  1886. 

The  industry  has  since  then  made  rapid  progress,  and  while  a  num- 
ber of  other  firms  have  placed  vehicles  of  similar  construction  on  the 
market,  the  '^  Benz"  motor  carriage  has  always  taken  the  lead  and  is 
preferred  to  all  the  other  systems. 

Up  to  October  1,  1899,  the  Benz  company  built  2,000  motor 
vehicles,  which  are  in  use  in  many  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  in 
Germany. 

The  Benz  carriage  runs  well  on  all  roads,  even  when  frozen  or 
covered  with  snow,  and  can  attain  a  speed  of  30  kilometers  (18.64 
miles)  per  hour  on  a  level.  It  mounts  grades  up  to  18  per  cent,  which 
means  on  6  yards  of  road  1  yard  ascent.  One  supply  of  benzine  will 
do  for  50  to  80  miles  of  running  distance. 

Other  automobile  manufacturers  of  importance  in  Germany  are: 
Daimler  &  Co.,  in  Cannstatt,  Wurttemberg  Durkopp  &  Co.;  Cycle 
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Works,  at  Bielefeld;  Adam  Opel,  Russelsheim  am  Rhein,  and  Gudell 
&  Co.,  Aix-la-Chapelle  (motor  tricycles). 

In  this  consular  district  there  are  practically  no  manufacturers  of 
automobiles.  Two  firms  have  been  experimenting  for  some  time  with 
a  view  of  solving  the  problem  of  inventing  an  automobile  propelled 
by  electricity,  and  the  Sachsische  Akkumulatoren-Werke,  Aktien- 
gesellschaft,  in  Dresden,  have  just  completed  a  motor  wagon  for 
heavy  loads,  propelled  by  electricity,  with  electric  steering  gear  and 
electric  brake;  it  has  many  new  improvements,  the  propeller  being 
located  over  and  driving  the  front  wheels.  The  storage  battery  is  in 
the  bottom  of  the  wagon,  and  one  charge  will  i*un  it  about  60  miles. 
The  eleetric  steering  gear  is  so  constructed  that  it  will  turn  the  carriage 
in  a  circle  on  its  hind  wheels  without  describing  the  least  radius — an 
advantage  which  the  inventor  claims  no  other  automobile  can  offer. 

The  other  concern  in  Dresden  that  has  taken  up  the  automobile  is 
the  Gasmotoren-Fabrik  Moritz  Hille,  Dresden-Lcbtau.  So  far,  this 
concern  has  only  been  exi)erimenting  and  has  not  yet  placed  a  vehicle 
on  the  market.  It  sent  a  pretty  fair  exhibit  to  the  German  automobile 
exposition,  held  in  Berlin,  in  the  fall  of  181)9. 

There  are  only  six  or  seven  automobiles  of  different  types,  mainly 
Benz  motoi-s,  i-unning  in  Dresden,  averaging  in  price  about  4,000 
marks  ($952)  each. 

That  the  automobile  is  not  very  popular  in  this  part  of  Germany  (I 
undei^tand  it  has  gained  a  better  foothold  in  Berlin)  is  certainly  evi- 
dent from  the  small  number  in  use  in  this  eity,  and  I  learn  from  the 
largest  dealer  in  bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.,  that  he  made  every  effort — 
by  exhibit,  advertising,  or  otherwise — to  bring  the  automobile  to  the 
attention  of  the  people,  but  without  apparent  success.  He  says,  and 
this  is  also  the  general  opinion,  that  the  automobile  has  without  a  doubt 
a  good  future,  but  that  there  would  be  little  chance  for  an  increase  of 
mles  until  certain  defects  have  been  remedied  and  an  automobile  offered 
which  does  not  continually  get  out  of  order — as  is  more  or  less  the 
case  with  vehicles  propelled  with  benzine.  He  thinks  that  as  soon  as 
a  satisfactory  automobile  propelled  by  electricity  is  produced,  that 
can  run  about  50  miles  with  one  charge,  success  would  be  insured. 

Motor  tricycles  are  even  less  in  favor  than  the  automobiles,  and  the 
only  manufacturers  who  have  had  a  fairly  good  sale  are  Messrs.  Dion 
&  Bouton,  in  Paris,  whose  motor  cycles  are  considered  the  best  yet 
invented.  The  motor  tricycle  will  hardly  have  any  practical  value 
and  will  remain  a  sporting  vehicle,  because  it  does  not  run  smoothly 
enough  and  because  it  can  not  be  used  for  moving  or  pulling  loads,  as 
it  is  too  weak  to  mount  grades.  Gardell  &  Co.,  in  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
are  considered  the  best  manufacturers  of  motor  tricycles  in  Germany. 

Chas.  L.  Cole, 

Cojund'  General, 

Dresden,  April  11,  1900, 
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FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MATN. 

VEHICLE  INDUSTRY. 

Vehicles  are  manufactured  in  the  Frankfort  consular  district  by  a 
number  of  small  concerns.  Two  only,  one  in  the  city  of  Frankfort 
and  one  at  Offenbach,  are  of  importance. 

I  have  been  trying  in  every  way  to  obtain  from  these  two  latter 
firms  the  information  asked  for,  but  in  spite  of  promises  to  do  so  they 
have  not  furnished  it. 

The  reason  for  this  unwillingness  of  German  manufacturers  and 
business  men  to  furnish  data  to  United  States  consuls  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  leading  commercial  and  other  newspapers  are  continaally 
cautioning  German  manufacturers  against  giving  information  to 
Americans. 

The  Germaii  Museum  of  Commerce,  a  bimonthly  journal  published 
at  Berlin,  in  its  number  of  May  1,  1900,  contains  a  long  article  under 
the  caption  of  "American  consuls,"  in  which  they — the  consuls— are 
accused  of  using  every  device  to  injure  the  German  manufacturer;  and 
calls  upon  the  German  authorities,  as  well  as  upon  Germans  generaUy, 
to  be  most  reticent  in  their  intercourse  with  American  consuls,  so  that 
they  will  not  be  enabled  to  injure  German  national  and  local  interests. 

I  cAu  not  find  any  indication  of  American  competition  in  vehicles 
except  in  those  used  by  railways.  Germany,  last  year,  imported  from 
the  United  States  152  of  these. 

Under  the  heading  "  Wagons  and  sleighs,"  I  find  that  Germany  in 
1899  imported  from  Belgium  21;  France,  91;  Austria-Hungary,  85;  no 
other  countries  mentioned. 

The  different  commercial  reports  for  the  year  1899  speak  of  the 
business  of  manufacturing  vehicles  as  having  been  good,  owing  to  the 
general  revival  of  business  and  prosperity,  so  that  every  branch  of 
the  industry  was  fully  employed.  For  vehicles  de  luxe,  especially, 
the  demand  was  strong.  It  is  also  stated  that  foreign  orders  which 
formerly  went  to  France  were  filled  in  Germany,  and  that  it  is  the 
endeavor  of  German  manufacturers  to  equal  those  of  France  with 
reference  to  tasty  workmanship.  Vehicles  for  transportation  have 
been  exported  to  the  German  colonies  in  Africa  as  well  as  to  Russia, 
Holland,  and  Switzerland. 

As  the  import  duty  on  finished  wagons  and  sleighs,  irrespective  of 
value,  is  $35.70  each,  it  would  not  be  an  easy  task,  in  my  opinion,  to 
successfully  compete  with  at  least  the  cheaper  grades  of  ordinary  vehi- 
cles in  this  market.  The  prices  at  which  carriages,  such  as  landaus, 
barouches,  etc.,  are  sold  in  Germany  seem  cheap  from  an  American 
standpoint. 
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AUTOMOBILK8. 

Judging  from  the  constantly  growing  automobile  industiy  in  Ger- 
many within  the  last  few  years,  it  must  be  admitted  that  automobiles 
are  gaining  in  favor.  There  are  quite  a  number  in  use  in  this  city, 
mostly  tricycles  for  one,  two,  or  more  persons.  The  motive  power 
is  either  electricity  or  benzine;  but  owing  to  the  heavy  weight  of  the 
accumulators  electric  motors  are  only  feasible  on  very  good  roads,  and 
as  this  motor  is  dependent  on  charging  stations,  the  benzine-driven 
automobile  has  the  preference,  although  the  mechanism  of  the  former  is 
more  simple  and  there  is  no  noise  nor  offensive  odor.  The  use  of  com- 
pressed and  liquid  air  as  the  motive  power,  or  of  a  combination  of  ben- 
zine or  electricity  with  steam,  has  not  met  with  favor.  The  battle  for 
supremacy  seems  to  be  between  electricity  and  benzine.  American 
manufacturers  of  tirst-class  automobiles  should  have  good  chances  in 
this  country. 

No  automobiles  are  manufactured  in  this  consular  district. 

RiGlIARD   GUENTHEE, 

Consul'  GeTieral, 
Frankpokt-on-the-Main,  May  ^  1900. 


KEHIi. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

The  only  firm  in  this  district  that  I  can  learn  of  as  doing  a  business 
of  any  importance  is  De  Dietriech  &  Cie,  of  Niederbronn,  who  have 
lately  undertaken  the  manufacture  of  automobiles,  in  addition  to  their 
other  work,  under  the  patents  of  Am^d^e  Boiled,  and  are  making  quite 
a  large  variety  of  automobiles.  I  understand  the}^  have  now  all  the 
work  on  hand  that  they  can  attend  to.  What  their  output  is,  however, 
I  am  unable  to  say. 

AMERICAN    VEHICLES. 

As  to  the  competition  of  American  wagons,  I  doubt  greatly  if  one 
is  to  be  found  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  There  are,  however,  I  understand, 
a  few  in  use  in  Baden-Baden. 

A.  Wood,  Consvl, 

Kehl,  May  17,  1900. 

MAINZ. 

GERHAN  VS.   AMERICAN  VEHICLES. 

All  vehicles  manufactured  in  Germany  are  much  heavier  and  clum- 
sier looking  than  American  vehicles,  owing  to  the  fact  that  hickory 
does  not  grow  in  the  country.     German  manufacturers  are,  therefore, 
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obliged  to  use,  in  the  construction  of  their  carriages  and  wagons, 
wood  which  has  not  nearly  the  strength  of  hickory,  and  must  be 
much  thicker,  especially  for  wheels. 

The  type  of  vehicle  known  as  buggy  in  the  United  States  1  have 
never  yet  seen  in  this  country,  and  in  and  about  Mainz  it  is  entirely 
unknown.  One  of  our  light  piano-box  buggies  would  cause  a  sensa- 
tion in  this  city ;  people  would  expect  to  see  it  break  down  at  any 
moment.  The  broughams  and  carriages  look  respectable,  but  still 
can  not  compare  with  American  carriages  of  like  type.  The  victorias 
are  rather  old  fashioned,  and  remind  one  of  the  victorias  used  in  the 
United  States  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  ago. 

TRUCKS   AND  CARTS. 

The  trucks  used  in  this  part  of  Germany  are  entii-ely  different  from 
those  used  in  the  United  States.  The  body  of  the  truck  is  very  low, 
quite  long,  and  longitudinally  level,  whereas  the  cross  section  is 
cuiTed,  which  clauses  all  articles  thereon  to  slide  or  roll  toward  the 
middle,  and  prevents  the  goods  from  falling  off;  this  is  necessary,  as 
there  are  no  sides  to  the  truck. 

The  four  wheels  are  almost  of  equal  size,  and  are  entirely  beneath 
the  body  of  the  truck.  There  is  no  driver's  seat,  the  driver  either 
walking  along  the  side  of  the  truck  or  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  plat- 
form with  his  feet  dangling  over.  Every  truck,  carriage,  and  cart  is 
supplied  with  brakes.  The  two-wheeled  dirt  cartas  are  also  very 
clumsy  affairs. 

American  competition  is  wholly  unknown  in  these  pai'ts,  and  I 
think  there  is  an  excellent  opening  for  an  enterprising  American 
fimi  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  send  a  representative  over  here  to 
study  carefully  the  conditions  and  requirements. 

The  import  duty  on  wagons  in  the  rough,  not  painted,  varnished, 
or  upholstered  is  3  marks  per  100  kilograms  (71.4  cents  per  22^.4^ 
pounds);  on  wagons  painted  or  varnished,  but  not  upholstered,  10 
marks  i>er  100  kilograms  ($2.38).  The  duty  on  iron  or  steel  axles  is 
charged  separately,  and  amounts  to  10  marks  per  100  kilograms. 
The  import  duty  on  finished  upholstered  carriages  is  150  marks  ($35.70) 
each,  irrespective  of  value. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  the  automobile  is  not  gaining  favor  very 
mpidly.  There  are  only  two  or  three  machines  of  this  type  in  Mainz. 
The  board  of  aldermen  of  this  city  recently  refused  to  grant  permis- 
sion to  a  large  company  to  run  automobile  cabs  and  carriages  as  public 
conveyances  in  this  city. 

Walter  Schumann,  Conml. 
Mainz,  March  ^7,  1900. 
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MANNHEIM. 
CARRIAGES. 

The  few  carriages  in  use  here  are  clumsy  affaii*B  as  compared  with 
modem  American  carriages.  Single  buggies,  phaetons,  surreys,  fancy 
traps,  etc.,  are  not  in  use.  An  occasional  two- wheel  conveyance  of 
American  or  English  design  is  seen  here,  but  it  generally  belongs  to  a 
temporary  resident.  The  number  of  modem  carriages  of  the  brougham 
and  Berlin  coach  type  in  use  here  is  very  small.  There  is  no  factory  in 
this  district  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  what  may  be  regarded  as 
modern  carriages,  chiefly  because  there  seems  to  be  small  demand  for 
them  in  this  locality. 

As  is  well  known,  hitching  posts  are  not  permitted  in  German  cities 
and  all  carriages  must  provide  for  a  driver.  He  is  genemlly  provided 
with  a  seat  in  the  front  part  of  the  carriage,  though  occasionally  the 
seat  is  in  the  rear.  Physicians  in  Mannheim  use  a  ctirriage  the  rear 
part  of  which  is  much  like  an  American  round-top  phaeton,  with  seat 
in  front  for  driver. 

While  German  public  roads  are  ideal  for  driving,  it  can  not  be  said 
that  the  German  in  this  locality  cares  for  driving  or  that  he  is  a  horse- 
man. One  very  rarely  sees  a  carriage  of  any  kind  in  the  country,  and 
as  the  cities  are  compactly  built  and  suburban  residences  scarcely 
known,  the  keeping  of  driving  horses  is  much  less  common  than  in  the 
United  States.  Many  American  villages  of  2,000  or  3,000  people  have 
more  good  driving  horses  and  carriages  than  this  city  of  150,000 
people. 

The  German  here  is  quite  content  as  a  rule  to  go  to  a  funeral,  or  to 
the  theater,  or  the  annual  races  with  his  family,  in  a  heavy  cab  hired 
for  the  occasion  and  drawn  by  one  horse  of  poor  quality.  He  is  not 
a  horseman  in  any  sense,  and  until  he  radically  changes  in  this  regard 
modem  pleasure  carriages  will  not  be  in  demand  in  this  consular  dis- 
trict. It  is  safe  to  say  that  any  vehicle  designed  for  this  market 
would  have  to  be  built  with  special  reference  to  strength  and  dura- 
bility. It  is  no  commendation  to  the  German  that  a  tool  or  a  carriage 
is  low  priced,  if  it  will  not  last  well. 

WAGONS. 

The  wagon  industry  in  this  district  is  backward.  Many  of  the 
delivery  wagons  are  handsome  and  well  finished.  The  wagons  used 
for  hauling  purposes  are  generally  heavy  and  clumsy  looking.  The 
trim  two-horsa  farm  wagon  of  the  United  States  is  unknown  here. 
The  wagons  in  use  by  the  peasants  are  of  the  simplest  tj^pe,  clumsy, 
and  heavy  in  construction,  and  by  careful  use  and  housing  do  service 
for  two  or  three  generations.  A  tongue  or  pole,  and  not  shafts,  is 
generally  used  in  wagons  drawn  by  one  horse. 
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HANDCARTS. 

Hundreds  of  handcarts  are  used  in  this,  as  in  other  German  cities. 
These  are  generally  heavier  than  the  American  handcart,  the  wheels 
and  axles  being  much  like  those  of  our  two-horse  wagons  in  the  United 
States.  These  and  heavy  hand  wagons  are  much  used  in  delivering 
goods  from  stores,  by  mechanics  in  moving  building  materials,  by 
milkmen,  etc.  Deliveries  of  meats  are  made  from  the  city  slaughter- 
house on  carts,  not  infrequently  the  carcasses  of  two  beeves  being 
hauled  on  one  cart  by  men  assisted  by  dogs. 

BICYCLES. 

The  bicycle  industry  in  this  consular  district  is  very  large,  being 
represented  by  six  or  seven  factories  of  varying  output  and  by  several 
agencies  of  wheels  manufactured  elsewhere. 

The  Lozier  Manufacturing  Company  is  the  only  American  company 
which  can  be  said  to  be  pushing  our  bicycles  in  this  consular  district 
Their  wheels  are  on  sale  in  the  district,  and  they  have  a  catalogue  and 
other  matter  handsomely  printed  in  German. 

The  prices  paid  for  the  German  wheel  here  are  much  higher  than 
for  wheels  of  the  same  grade  in  the  United  States.  The  better  wheels 
retail  here  at  from  250  marks  ($59.50)  up  to  400  marks  ($95.20).  It  is 
doubtful  whether  these  wheels  are  as  good  as  the  wheels  retailing  at 
from  $40  to  $60  in  the  United  States.  They  are  at  least  a  fifth  heavier 
and  are  not  so  handsome  or  well  finished.  One  only  of  the  local  facto- 
ries uses  wooden  rims.  It  is  claimed  here  that  wooden  rims  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  warp  and  twist  out  of  shape,  and  they  are  not  in 
favor  in  the  factories.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  our  manufacturers  of 
wooden  rims  might  secure  business  here  by  judicious  methods  and  by 
proper  guaranties  of  their  wares.  Bicycles  are  much  in  use  throughout 
this  district.    Nearly  10,500  are  licensed  in  the  city  of  Mannheim  alone. 

Three- wheeled  machines  are  widely  used  by  bakers  and  other  mer- 
chants in  delivering  their  wares,  and,  to  some  extent,  by  the  post-office 
department  in  collecting  mails  from  the  city  boxes. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

The  automobile  industry  in  this  consular  district  is  an  important 
one.  Many  automobiles  are  in  use  in  Mannheim.  A  paper  called  the 
"Automobilist,"  devoted  wholly  to  automobile  matters,  is  issued 
weekly  here,  in  connection  with  the  "  Radtourist,"  devoted  to  bicycle 
matters.  An  automobile  club,  known  as  the  '^Rheinischer  Automobile 
Club  of  Mannheim,"  has  a  large  membership,  and  by  races  and  other 
means  keeps  up  an  interest  in  the  machine.  On  May  13  of  this  year, 
automobile  races  over  a  route  170  kilometers  (104  miles),  starting 
from  Mannheim,  were  participated  in  by  twenty -four  different  riders 
with  machines  from  the  various  factories  of  southern  Grermany.    On 
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the  day  preceding  the  i-aees  an  exhibition  of  automobiles  and  automobile 
appliances  was  given  in  this  city  and  visited  by  many  people. 

The  principal  automobile  factoiy  in  this  district  is  that  of  Benz  & 
Co.,  of  Mannheim,  who  employ  800  men  and  have  a  capacity  of  three 
finished  automobiles  per  day.  They  are  just  now  making  extensive 
additions  to  their  plant. 

The  Benz  company  use  only  hydrocarbon  (gasoline  and  benzine) 
motors  on  their  carriages.  They  claim  to  be  the  pioneers  in  building 
this  form  of  carriage,  and  exhibit  at  their  factory  what  they  term  the 
"first  spirit-motor  carriage  in  the  world,"  patented  in  Germany  under 
date  of  January  29,  1886;  This  carriage,  with  five  handsomely  fin- 
ished carriages  of  their  late  models,  form  the  company's  exhibit  at  the 
Paris  Exposition.  The  company  exhibited  at  Chicago  in  1893,  and  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  continental  expositions,  including  the  exhibit 
in  Berlin  in  September,  1899,  and  in  the  I'aces  which  formed  a  part  of 
tiiat  exhibit.  t 

In  the  Mannheim  races  of  May,  above  referred  to,  the  company  had 
carriages  in  three  of  the  four  classes  competing,  and  received  first 
prize  in  each  class. 

Mr.  Charles  Benz,  the  inventor  and  patentee  of  the  first  spirit-motor 
carriage,  is  at  the  head  of  the  mechanical  department  of  the  present 
company.  He  and  his  associates  claim  that  their  machines  excel  in 
simplicity  of  construction,  in  speed,  in  durability,  and  ease  of  manage- 
ment.    They  are  adapted  for  the  use  of  gasoline  or  benzine. 

The  cost  of  running  the  lighter  vehicles  over  average  roads  is  about 
one-half  cent  per  mile.  The  ordinaiy  cari-iage  is  equipped  for  a  dis- 
tance of  from  50  to  80  miles  without  additional  fuel.  The  company 
devotes  itself  especially  to  the  building  of  general-purpose  carriages 
for  from  two  to  six  persons  and  of  from  3  to  8  horsepower.  Their 
later  carriages  are  fitted  with  rubber  tires,  either  solid  or  pneumatic, 
and  have  every  appearance  of  excellence  of  finish.  About*2,500  of 
their  carriages  have  been  sold.  The  market  is  principally  in  Germany, 
although  their  machines  have  been  exported  to  some  extent.  A  small 
number  have  gone  to  the  United  States.  The  machines  retail  at  from 
$600  upward. 

A  new  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  has  recently 
been  started  at  Ludwigshafen  and  is  said  to  be  backed  with  abundant 
capital.  The  concern  employs  about  75  men  and  is  only  fairly  started. 
The  machine  shop  is  in  a  high,  well-ventilated  building,  and  is  equipped 
for  the  most  part  with  American  machinery.  This  factory  will  build 
hydrocarbon-motor  machines.  Only  a  few  machines  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  Kayser  Bicycle  Company,  a  large  concern  at  Kaivserslantern, 
in  this  consulate  district,  has  begun  the  building  of  motor  tricycles 
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designed  for  one  or  two  persons  only.   The  business  is  an  experiment 
with  uncertain  promise  of  success. 

CAPITAL  INVESTED. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  much  information  aa  to  the  capital  invested 
in  the  vehicle  industry  in  this  district.  There  are  no  factories  build- 
ing wagons  or  carriages  on  an  extensive  scale.  If  there  were  they 
would  be  slow  about  giving  information  on  this  point.  Benz  &  Co. 
is  a  corporation  capitalized  at  3,000,000  marks,  or  approximately 
$750,000.  The  Luxische  Industriewerke,  of  Ludwigshafen,  is  a  corpo- 
ration the  amount  of  whose  capital  I  am  not  able  to  state. 

WORKMEN   AND  WAGES. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  definite  information  on  this  topic.  German 
machinists  and  other  mechanics  are  not  as  a  rule  as  skillful  and  fine  in 
their  workmanship  as  American  workmen  in  the  same  line.  They  do 
not  have  as  good  tools  to  work  with  and  they  do  not  work  with  the 
precision  and  accuracy  that  is  considered  essential  in  the  United 
States.  A  gentleman  just  now  putting  in  place  a  large  amount  of 
machinery  from  the  United  States  in  a  factory  in  this  district,  tells 
me  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  local  mechanics  who  will  com- 
pare with  ours  in  the  handling  and  adjustment  of  machinery.  He  says 
they  are  much  slower  and  have  much  less  regard  for  accuracy  and 
precision  than  our  own  workmen.  The  wages  paid  are  much  lower 
than  in  the  United  States,  though  how  much  less  or  what  the  average 
wages  paid  machinists  and  other  skilled  mechanics  is  I  am  unable  to 
learn. 

OUTLOOK   FOR  AMERICAN   VEHICLES 

It  is  doubtful  whether  our  carriage  manufacturers  will  find  this 
locality  a  market  for  the  light  vehicles  so  common  in  the  United  States. 
If  the  manufacturer  would  get  a  footing  here,  it  must  be  with  wagons 
and  carriages  that  conform  to  the  German  idea  of  durability  and,  in 
the  case  of  caiTiages,  that  provide  for  a  driver's  seat.  The  German 
here,  however  well  to  do  he  may  be,  is  not  a  horseman  and  cares 
nothing  about  holding  the  lines. 

The  automobile  industry  in  Germany  is  comparatively  new,  as  it  is 
in  the  United  States.  The  German  inventor  and  manufacturer  has 
taken  hold  of  the  business  with  a  splendid  show  of  enthusiasm.  Large 
factories  are  springing  up  all  over  the  Empire.  Several  papers  are 
devoted  to  the  subject.  At  least  one  quite  large  book  on  the  subject 
has  been  on  the  market  for  several  months.  Automobile  races,  auto- 
mobile exhibits,  and  automobile  clubs  are  attracting  much  attention 
throughout  the  Empire,  and  it  will  be  strange  if  the  German  auto- 
mobile does  not  enter  the  field  as  a  vigorous  competitor. 

H.  W.  Harris,  CansvL 

Mannheim,  July  ^,  1900. 
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NTTREMBEBG. 

Nearly-  all  the  carriages  seen  here  are  nmnufactured  in  other  Ger- 
man citlas,  like  Stuttgart,  Coburg,  and  Frankfort-on-tho-Main.  The 
few  vehicles  built  here  are  chiefly  of  the  heavier  kind  for  local  ti-ade 
and  some  mail  charts  for  the  royal  post-oflice. 

As  to  the  automobile  industry,  I  would  say  that  some  of  the  cycle 
factories  in  and  around  Nuremberg  have  taken  up  the  making  of  auto- 
mobiles, but  so  far  have  produced  nothing  but  samples.  The  few 
automobiles  seen  here,  about  six,  are  either  from  Benz,  in  Mannheim, 
or  Daimler,  in  Stuttgart. 

GusTAV  C.  E.  Weber,  Consul. 

Nuremberg,  March  23,  1900, 


WKIMAII. 

There  are  three  cities  in  the  Weimar  consular  district  where  the 
vehicle  industry  is  at  present  carried  on,  i.  e.,  Weimar,  Gotha,  and 
Eisenach.  In  the  two  foimer  cities  this  industry  consists  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  railway  passenger  and  freight  cars,  and  in  the  latter  city 
of  automobiles. 

Only  the  Weimar  Waggon-Fabrik  would  consent  to  furnish  this 
consulate  with  statistics  as  to  the  output,  etc.  This  company  manu- 
factures 250  i*ailway  passenger  and  freight  cai*s  per  annum.  The 
capital  is  not  stated. 

The  number  of  employees  is  betwo(»n  360  and  4(KJ  men,  who  earn 
about  $88,000  per  annum. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  vehicle  manufa<'turers  in  the  Weimar 
consular  district  are:  Waggon-Fabrik,  A.  (i.,  at  Weimar;  Waggon- 
Fabrik,  Gotha,  and  Fahrzeugfabrik,  Eisenach. 

In  regard  to  the  historical  aspe^^t  of  this  su))ject,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said,  these  factories  having  only  been  established  within  the  last 
few  years. 

The  automobile  is  not  yet  much  in  use  in  this  district.  Then*  are 
none  in  the  city  of  Weimar.  No  American  automobile  is  in  use  in 
this  section,  so  far  as  careful  inquiry  reveals. 

Tlios.  EwiNG  MooR>:,  Cmimd, 

Weimar,  Aj/ril  li,  1900. 


OABBIAGE  AND  WAGON  WHEELS  IN  GERMANT. ' 

The  demand  of  Germany  on  the  United  States  for  the  material  of 
which  wagon  wheels  are  made  is  yet  comparatively  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  material  used  by  the  home  wagon  makers,  and  is  cx)nfined 

*  Republished  from  Consular  Reports  for  May,  1898,  No.  212. 
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mostly  to  hickory  spokes,  moderate  quantities  of  rock-elm  hubs,  and 
some  wood  for  fellies,  as  well  as  some  bent  fellies.  All  these  articles 
come  into  the  country  at  the  nominal  import  tariff  of  30  pfennigs  (74 
cents)  for  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds),  which  rate  pays  but  little,  if 
any,  more  than  the  handling  through  the  custom-house,  it  being  one 
of  the  policies  of  the  Government  to  admit  any  raw  or  crudely  mana- 
factured  material  used  in  German  manufactures  either  free  or  at  as 
low  a  tariff  as  can  possibly  be  afforded.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
ascei-tain,  even  approximately,  the  amount  of  imports  of  these  arti- 
cles, either  in  general  or  from  the  United  States,  separately,  because 
in  the  records  they  are  classed  with  other  wooden  ware  coming  from 
turning  shops  and  with  the  crude,  which  pay  the  same  tariff  rate.  It 
is  safe  te  say,  however,  that  the  imports  are  mostly  from  the  United 
States.  Of  home  woods  and  those  brought  fi^om  neighboring  countries, 
German  oak,  elm,  ash,  and  locust  are  mostly  used,  oak  having  the 
preference  for  heavy  trucks  and  wagons. 

In  the  manufacture  of  wagons  or  other  vehicles  for  export  Germany 
takes  no  prominent  place,  supplying  some  of  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries only  to  a  moderate  extent.  Having  the  most  excellent  forestry 
laws,  the  supply  of  home  woods  of  the  more  valuable  class  is  kept  up 
to  the  extent  possible  in  a  country  so  thickly  populated;  so  it  seems 
likely  that  the  imports  of  wagon  material  will  not  vary  much  from 
year  to  year,  and  that  the  demand  for  hickory  spokes  will  be  entirely 
filled  from  the  United  States.  There  have  been  dealings  by  the 
larger  traders  and  manufacturers  with  that  country  for  yeare. 

In  read}' -made  wheels,  on  which,  unpainted,  the  import  tariff  is  3 
marks  (72  cents)  per  100  kilograms,  the  trade  thus  far  is  exceedingly 
light.  Here  a  peculiar  spirit  opposes  innovations.  It  may  be  called 
the  spirit  of  guild  (Zunftwesen),  not  known  exactly  in  that  way  in  the 
United  States,  yet  resembling  the  different  mechanics'  labor  unions. 
These  guilds  have  an  excessively  conservative  influence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  all  affairs  pertaining  to  industries,  and  are  jealously  watching 
to  keep  the  balance  of  power  in  their  favor. 

Thus,  the  blacksmith  union  opposes  as  much  as  possible,  by  all 
legitimate  means,  the  introduction  of  such  wheels  as  the  "Warner" 
and  the  "Star,"  and  so  far  the  wood-hub  wheel  appears  to  be  the  one 
legitimately  trusted  in  Germany. 

Some  few  bolder  defers  and  manufacturers,  who  are  willing  to  take 
the  chance  of  a  possible  silent  boycotting  by  the  wagon  makers,  are 
beginning  to  experiment  with  importing  these  wheels,  some  of  which 
have  become  known  here  by  whole  carriages  having  been  imported. 
The  naive  objection  to  them  by  the  blacksmiths  is  that  "they  hardly 
ever  need  repairs." 

Should  these  wheels  assert  their  superiority  in  the  long  run,  as  they 
already  have  in  England,  the  demand  for  them  will  come.  So  far, 
however,  the  wood-hub  wheel  is  the  wheel  in  Gennany. 
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A>s  to  selling  or  disposing  of  wheels  or  who^l  uiaterial  here,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  Berlin  is  becoming  every  year  more  and  more 
the  manufacturing,  mercantile,  and  distributing  center  of  Germany, 
and  that  if  any  American  exporter  wants  to  do  a  safe  and  paying 
boeiness  in  Gennany  a  simple  agency  in  Hamburg  will  not  do  it.  A 
good,  bright  man,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  article  which  is  to  be 
sold  and  the  handling  of  it,  understanding  the  German  language — 
unless  he  can  bear  the  expense  of  a  good  interpreter — should  come  to 
Berlin  and  sell  the  goods  himself;  or,  what  is  still  better,  establish  a 
branch  house  here. 

Whether  the  ti-ade  in  wagon  wheels  and  the  material  used  for  them 
can  be  made  large  enough  to  pay  for  such  a  branch  house  1  can  not 
with  safety  assert;  but  I  believe  that  such  a  house  would  not  only  get 
the  trade  for  the  manufacturer  establishing  it,  but  would  also,  by  the 
facility  of  seeing  exactl}'  what  is  wanted  here,  create  new  business  for 
his  American  factory. 

Berlin  manufacturers  and  dealers,  I  understand,  are  supplied  with 
American  wagon -makers' material  by  factories  located  in  New  Jersey, 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  and  by  one  large  concern  in  Buffalo,  which 
shows  that  they  are  quite  familiar  with  American  goods  in  this  line. 

Julius  (ioldsc^hmidt, 

Om^ul'  Genertd, 

Berlin,  October  m,  1897. 


GREECE. 

VEHICLE   INDUSTRY. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Greece  had  but  very  few  manufac- 
tories in  existence,  and  there  was  not  a  vehicle  manufactory  within  its 
boundaries.  In  1850  Greece  had  enjoyed  her  new-born  freedom 
nearly  a  score  of  years,  and  many  of  her  long-slumbering  industries 
were  awakening  and  commencing  new  life,  among  which  was  the 
manufacture  of  vehicles.  A  number  of  small  establishments  were 
annually  turning  out  a  few  of  the  rough,  strong,  and  heavy  two- 
wheeled  carts  used  by  the  peasants,  but  it  was  more  than  a  decade 
later  that  a  first  attempt  was  made  to  manufacture  carriages  and  other 
nicely  finished  four-wheeled  vehicles. 

In  1861,  the  first  carriage  manufactory  known  in  modern  Greece  was 
established  in  Athens  by  the  Rossi  Brothers,  b}'  whom  it  is  still  cx)n- 
ducted,  who  have  made  it  a  successful  entei^prise  that  is  a  credit  to 
themselves  and  the  city.  From  that  date  to  this,  the  manufacture 
of  fine  carriages  and  a  variety  of  other  well-finished  vehicles  has  been 
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a  fixed  industry  in  Athens,  and  it  has  steadily  increased  in  importance 
until  it  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  city.  But 
outside  of  Athens  there  are  no  carriage  manufactories  in  the  Kingdom, 
and  only  small  establishments  in  a  few  of  the  leading  towns  which 
make  and  repair  the  common  heavy  carts. 

The  Rossi  Brothers,  besides  being  the  pioneers  in  the  irarriage- 
manufacturing  industry,  are  still  the  leading  firm  in  that  line  in  the 
Kingdom,  both  as  regards  the  extent  of  the  plant,  the  number  of 
employees,  and  the  annual  output  of  first-class  carriages.  They 
employ  50  to  60  hands  and  manufacture  25  to  30  vehicles,  nearly  all 
finely  finished  carriages,  annually. 

The  manufactory  of  Lorenzo  Manos  oc<;upies  second  place  as  regards 
size  of  plant,  number  of  employees,  and  annual  output,  and  third  as  to 
date  of  establishment.  His  plant  was  established  in  1874,  employs  35 
to  40  hands,  and  manufactures  40  to  50  vehicles  of  various  styles 
yearly,  mostly  of  the  well-finished  light  omnibus,  delivery  wagon,  and 
*'susta"  patterns.  A  '*^susta"  is  a  light  but  strong  two- wheeled 
vehicle  on  springs,  sometimes  fitted  with  a  top,  and  is  used  by  peasants 
and  country  merchants  for  carrying  passengers,  produce,  and  goods 
to  and  from  the  larger  towns  and  cities. 

The  third  in  size  of  the  vehicle  manufactories  of  Athens  is  owned 
and  operated  by  Sebastore  Versace.  It  was  established  in  1870, 
employs  25  to  30  hands,  and  its  annual  output  is  20  to  80  vehicles, 
mostly  of  the  surrey,  light  omnibus,  and  ''susta"  patterns. 

Besides  the  three  firms  above  named,  there  are  a  number  of  smaller 
establishments  in  Athens  for  the  manufacture  of  vehicles,  among 
whom  we  may  name  Michael  Scordara,  Manouil  Pedoura,  Pietro 
Metzes,  and  David  Augustine. 

The  leading  firms  are  prepared  to  manufacture  almost  any  style  of 
well-finished  carriage  to  order,  but  they  seldom  keep  any  finished 
carriages  in  stock.  While  the  carriages  built  m  Athens  have  not  as 
fine  a  finish  as  those  Mianufactured  in  the  United  States,  they  show 
skillful  and  creditable  workmanship. 

WAGES. 

The  employees  of  the  vehicle  manufactories  of  Greece  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  very  skillful  workmen,  but  many  of  them  become  very  skillful 
experts  in  their  trade.  Their  wages  range  from  3  to  10  drachmas* 
(86  cents  to  $1.20)  per  day. 

*The  consul  estimates  the  draehma  at  12  cents. 
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VEHICLES    MANUFACrrURED. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  vehicles  manufactured  in  Greece,  with 
their  prices  expressed  in  paper  di*achuias,  ^1  equaling  8.30  diuchmas 
at  the  present  rate  of  exchange: 


l>fscriptioii. 


Coupe  dc  Gala , 

Berlin  do  Gala 

Coupes 

Vis-a-vis 

Landaue 

Omnibuiief« 

C«t» 

Dorsays 

Victorias 

Tilburys 

Pony  cartj* 

Dogcarts 

Chariots 

Phaetons 

Wagonettes 

SurreyM 

Traps 

SiuitH8,  with  tJ)pS 

SiiMas.  without  to|»> 
Heavy  carta 


Prices. 


Drachmas. 

United  Slatei 
equivalent. 

1*2. 000-14, 000 

$1,440-1,080 

15,000-20,000 

). 800-2, 400 

4,000-,M00 

480-612 

2,500-4,000 

300-180 

5,000-6,800 

600-816 

2,500-3,300 

300-890 

8,000-4,000 

360^80 

5,000-6,000 

600-riO 

8.500-5,300 

420-666 

1.200-1,500 

144-180 

1,200-1.500 

144-180 

1,500-2,000 

180-240 

1,100-1,500 

132-180 

1,800-2.700 

216-324 

1,800-2,300 

216-276 

1.200-2,000 

144-240 

1,000-2.600 

120-300 

7.10-1.200 

90-144 

(500-850 

72-102 

450-700 

M-84 

There  are  no  pu))lished  statistics  of  this  industry  in  (ireece,  and 
figures  relating  to  it  are  more  guesswork  than  anything  else.  The 
number  of  vehicles  now  manufactured  annually  in  the  Kingdom  is 
estimated  at  from  60  to  100  first-class  carriages,  and  from  180  to  300 
Hustas,  strong  surreys,  wagonettes,  light  omnibust^s,  traps,  etc.,  and  a 
much  larger  number  of  common  heavy  carts.  The  amount  of  capital 
now  invested  in  this  industry  in  (Jreece  is  variously  stated  at  from 
1,700,000  to  2,500,000  dmchmas  {*i>08,(MK)  to  *300,000). 


OPENINd    BX)R    AMERICAN    MATERIALS. 

The  necessary  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  vehicles  are  not 
produced  in  Greece.  Most  of  the  iron  and  steel  for  this  work  comes 
from  France  and  (iermany,  the  greater  portion  of  the  wood  from 
Austria,  Fi*ance,  and  Italy,  and  nearly  all  of  the  leather  from  France 
and  England.  The  Greek  manufacturers  of  vehicles  are  very  anxious 
to  procure  their  materials  from  the  United  States,  believing  that  they 
can  obtain  materials  of  a  better  quality  there,  and,  on  certain  con- 
ditions, as  low  in  price  as  those  they  now  use.  The  principal  condition 
to  insure  low  prices  on  the  American  materials  is  that  a  direct  line 
or  lines  of  steamships  connecting  Greece  with  i)orts  in  the  United 
States  be  established,  so  as  to  save  the  expense  of  the  middleman  and 
ti'ansshipment. 

The  local  prices  for  such  materials  are  very  high  in  most  cases,  and 
in  some  are  seemingly  exorbitant.  If  American  exportei*s  will  see  to 
it  that  a  direct  line  of  steamships  is  established  between  Greek  and 
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United  States  port^,  they  will  tind  a  good  market  here  for  a  great 
many  American  products,  and  it  will  then  be  a  matter  of  hut  a  few 
years'  time  until  the  United  States  supplies  Greece  with  the  larger  part 
of  its  imports.  The  Greeks  are  beginning  to  understand  that  Amer- 
ican machinery,  tools,  and  various  other  products  are  far  superior  to 
those  produced  in  Europe,  and  they  are  desirous  of  procuring  them,  if 
their  cost  delivered  here  is  not  too  umch  in  excess  of  European  prices. 
The  machineiy  and  tools  used  in  the  vehicle  manufactories  of  Greece 
are  nearly  all  imported  from  France,  and  it  does  not  require  the  eye 
of  an  expert  to  s^  that  they  are  inferior  to  those  produced  in  the 
United  States  for  such  purpose«s,  both  as  to  make  and  finish,  and 
the  Greek  manufacturers  are  )>ecoming  aware  of  this  fact  As 
they  take  pride  in  turning  out  good  work,  the  Greek  vehicle  makers 
dasire  to  procure  the  best  machinery'  and  tools  possible,  and  export- 
ers of  the  United  States  should  see  to  it  that  they  are  supplied. 

TARIFF   ON   VEHICLES. 

The  vehicle  manufactories  of  Greece  are  protected  by  a  high  tariff 
on  all  manufactured  vehicles  imported,  which  insures  a  steady  and 
healthy  growth  of  the  industry  in  the  Kingdom. 

The  duties  on  manufactured  vehicles  imported  into  the  Kingilom, 
as  given  in  the  latest  tariff  publication^  of  the  Greek  Governineot, 
per  100  okes  (281:  pounds): 


DcJKTiptlon. 


Duty. 


Dmchmas. 


United  Stoles 
t^uivalenL 


Twcvwhoelcd  carriages 

Fotir-whtfU'<l  carriaees 

Handcarts  and  bicyclos 

Two-wheolfil  freight  carUs 

Four-whcck-d  freight  carts 

Delivery  wagons 

Railway  and  tramway  freight  cars 

Railway  and  tmmway  ptussenger  can* . 
Handcartii  for  merchandise 


a  Ten  jkt  cent  sn\  valorem. 


132.25 
396.75 
18.28 
26.45 
52.90 
39.68 


b  Twenty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


25.57 
76.72 
155 

5.11 

mil 

7.66 


S 


AUTOMOBILES. 

No  automobiles  are  manufactured  in  Greece,  and  thus  far  but  two 
have  been  imported,  both  into  Athens;  but  it  is  said  that  many 
Athenians  wish  to  purchase  such  vehicles,  and  it  is  expected  that  quite 
a  number  will  be  imported  in  the  near  future. 

Daniel  E.  McGinley,  Qffi^- 
Athens,  Jf/?tr  S,  WOO, 

*  According  to  tlie  Greek  tariff  tlie  duties  are  payable  in  metallic  money;  hence 
the  reductioiKM  are  matle  on  a  gold  ba.sis — 19.3  centa  per  drachma. 
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ITAL.Y. 

I 

VEHICLE    INDUSTRY. 

The  vehicle  industrj^  is  not  anywhere  in  Italy  of  very  great  impor- 
tance. A  large  number  of  vehicle.s  of  all  categories  are  manufactured, 
more  especially  cheap  one-horse  carriages,  for  the  public  service  in 
the  cities. 

There  are  many  small  factories  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
employing,  on  an  average,  from  7  to  15  workmen. 

Some  of  the  principal  works  are  devoted  to  the  construction  of  rail- 
way and  tram  cars,  the  largest  of  which  are  located  in  Milan.  The 
following  are  the  provinces  where  the  carriage  industry  has  a  certain 
local  importance: 

Aleasandria, — Four  small  factories  in  the  commune  of  Asti,  employ- 
ing 15  men  in  all,  and  one  in  the  commune  of  Moncalvo,  employing  7 
workmen. 

Anemia. — Eight  small  cart  and  carriage  factories,  with  33  workmen. 

Aquila.  — Four  shops  for  the  manufacture  of  vehicles  of  various  sorts, 
one  of  which  is  especially  devoted  to  the  construction  of  carriages. 

Ascolf  PIceno, — Two  factories,  principally  of  carriages,  one  with  30 
and  the  other  with  27  workmen. 

Avellmo. — In  the  capital  commune  there  are  two  shops,  with  9 
workmen. 

Bar!, — In  the  whole  province  there  are  15  cart  and  carriage  factories, 
with  44  workmen. 

Belluno, — One  carriage  factory,  with  8  workmen. 

Bergamo. — This  province  possesses  the  most  important  factory  of 
the  kind  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the  century;  it  employs  19  work- 
men.    Eight  other  minor  factories  employ  in  all  52  workmen. 

Bolognu, — Ten  carriage  factories,  situated  in  the  capital  city,  the- 
most  important  of  which  employs  36  men.     In  all  the  ten  factories 
are  employed  103  adults  and  28  boys.     Fourteen  other  small  factories 
scattered  over  9  communes  of  the  province  employ  in  all  41  workmen. 

Brescia. — Fifteen  factories  and  125  workmen. 

Caseria. — In  7  communes  of  the  province  they  manufacture  and 
repair  carts,  carriages,  and  vehicles  in  general  for  good  roads;  there 
are  employed  in  this  industry  92  workmen. 

Catania. — Six  carriage  factories. 

Catamaro. — One  factory  of  carts  and  carriages,  employing  3  men. 

Chi^ti. — One  cart  and  two  carriage  factories,  with  14  workmen  in  all. 

Varese. — Four  very  important  factories,  of  carts  and  carriages,  with 
145  men. 

Lecco. — One  carriage  and  four  cart  factories,  with  16  workmen,  and 
five  minor  ones,  with  16  workmen  in  all. 
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CoKetiza, — Three  small  factories  for  carts  and  other  vehicles  for  the 
road,  employing  in  all  6  workmen.  Other  three,  with  7  men,  at 
Corigliano  Calabro,  and  one  with  2  men  in  the  commune  of  San  Marco 
Argentano. 

Cuneo, — One  shop  in  Savigliano  produces  milway  cars;  besides 
there  are  21  factories  for  the  production  of  carts  and  carriages,  with 
105  workmen  in  all.  Only  two  of  these  factories  are  furnished  with 
hydraulic  motors. 

Cremona, — Three  factories,  with  29  workmen. 

Ferrc^a, — Three  shops,  two  in  Ferrara  and  one  in  Cento  turn  out 
rough-finished  carriages,  employing  17  workmen. 

Flonnice. — Twenty-nine  factories,  large  and  small,  four  of  the  most 
important  of  which  make  use  of  mechanical  motors;  all  employ  about 
90  workmen;  in  the  whole  province  there  are  engaged  in  this  industry 
208  men, 

Forli, — Seven  carriage  factories,  with  26  men. 

Lecce. — Eleven  factories  of  carts,  (»rriages,  and  other  vehicles,  with 
43  workmen. 

Mantovtt, — Two  factories  in  the  commune  of  Bozzolo,  with  20  work- 
men, producing  each  year  75,000  lire  ($9,000)  worth  of  carriages. 
They  manufacture  also  vehicles  of  every  sort,  and  they  are  highly 
esteemed  for  their  double  qualities  of  beauty  and  strength. 

Mihm. — Nine  factories  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  bicycles, 
employing  00  men;  further,  there  are  nineteen  factories  with  3iX) 
workmen,  seven  in  Milan  and  the  rest  in  the  province,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  carriages. 

MocUma, — One  carriage  factory,  steam  motor,  employing  1 1  work- 
men. 

Niiplei<. — Seventeen  carriage  factories  are  found  in  the  capital  com- 
mune; the  most  important  factory  employs  62  workmen  and  is  operated 
by  an  engine  of  4  horsepower.  The  rest  are  worked  by  hand  and 
employ  in  all  175  workmen.  In  the  commune  of  Ottaiano  there  are 
ten  factories  for  carts  and  road  vehicles,  employing  in  all  48  men, 
and  using  hard  wood,  such  as  oak  and  mulberry,  brought  from  the 
province  of  Avellino. 

CaMellamaiare, — In  this  commune  there  are  five  shops,  with  26 
workmen,  making  carriages  from  hard  wood,  such  as  walnut  and 
poplar  woods  from  the  neighborhoods. 

Padua, — One  important  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  carriages 
and  railway  carts,  employing  28  workmen;  in  other  small  works  of  the 
province  there  are  employed  60  workmen. 

Panna, — Three  factories,  employing  in  all  27  workmen;  one  of 
these  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  carriages  and 
employs  13  men;  one  other,  with  10  workmen,  to  the  manufacture  of 
carts. 
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Raijenna. — One  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  bicycles,  and  nine 
for  the  construction  of  carriages;  four  factories  in  F'aenza,  one  in  the 
city  of  Ravenna,  and  four  in  Bagnacavallo,  employing  in  all  52 
workmen. 

Siena, — One  carriage  factory,  with  an  annual  output  of  20  vehicles; 
seven  other  small  cart  factories  at  Rappolano,  employing  9  workmen. 

TrevisfK — One  imix>rtant  factory  at  the  capital  commune,  and  nine 
others  in  six  conmmnes  of  the  province  for  the  constructing  and 
repairing  of  carts  and  other  road  vehicles,  employing  in  all  63  work- 
men; at  Rocande  there  is  a  shop  for  constructing  and  repairing  bicycles 
with  8  workmen. 

Udinc. — One  carriage  factory  at  Palmanove,  employing  11  work- 
men, and  a  number  of  others  scattered  af)out  the  province,  employing 
some  150  men  in  all. 

Vffrana. — Eight  carriage  and  cart  factories,  employing  in  all  46  men. 

Vlcen^it. — Some  small  factories,  employing  about  60  workmen  in  all. 

In  Rome  there  are  alwut  ten  factories  (one  of  which  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  balance  put  together),  employing  altogether  some  200 
men. 

The  leading  manufacturers  of  carriages,  vehicles,  in  Italy,  are  the 
following:  Belli  Cesare  &  Son,  Varese;  Francesco  Belloni,  Milano; 
Vincenzo  Benvenuti,  Sangiovanni  A.  Teduccio,  Naples;  Borelli  & 
Sehenome  (bicycles),  Turin;  Bottazzi  Raimondo,  Rome;  Ferretti  Carlo, 
Rome;  Ernesto  Breda  &  Co.  (rail  and  tram  cars),  Milan;  Costruzioni 
meccaniche,  Saronno,  Milan;  Cappelli  &  Ci.,  Brescia;  Diatto  Brothers, 
Turin;  Eugenio  Ferrari,  Milan;  Fusl  &  Co.,  Milan;  Grandona  Comi 
&  Co.,  Milan;  Macchi  Brothers,  at  Varese;  Miani  Sivestri,  Milan; 
Nardi,  H.,  Bozzolo;  Henry  Orsaniga,  Milan;  Pavasi  &  Crispi,  Milan; 
Piere^ca  Brothers,  Treviso;  Ponsini  Leopoldo,  Milan;  Prinetti  Stucchi 
&Co.  (very  important,  moto-cars  and  bicycles);  Cesare  Sala,  Milan; 
Societa  Nazionale  delle  Officine  di  Savigliano,  Torino;  Riccardo  Stipel 
&  Waimann,  Milan;  Trinci  and  Figlio,  at  Pistoia. 

EXPORTS. 

The  total  exports  of  vehicles  from  Itjily  during  the  year  1897 
amounted  to  about  $120,000,  representing  some  1,214  pieces,  of  which 
1,036  were  bicycles  and  the  rest  vehicles  of  various  characters. 

In  1898,  the  exports  amounted  to  about  $170,000;  in  1899,  $180,000. 
This  last  year  shows  a  decrease  of  about  $40,000  in  the  exportation  of 
bicycles,  and  an  increase  of  about  $50,000  in  the  exports  of  other 
vehicles. 

There  are  no  statistics  to  be  obtained  as  far  back  as  the  year  1800, 
but  it  can  be  safely  said  that  the  carriage  industry  has  largely  decreased 
in  the  last  forty  years,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  new  means  of 
transportation,  such  as  railways,  tramways,  and  especially  the  increas- 
ing use  of  bicycles. 
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WAGES. 

Foremen  leceive  from  6  to  7  lire  (72  to  84  cents)  per  day;  wood- 
workers from  2  to  4  lire  (24  to  48  cents),  according  to  their  ability; 
ordinary  workmen  from  2.60  to  3  lire  (30  to  36  cents);  blacksmiths 
from  2.50  to  5  lire  (30  to  60  cents);  apprentices  from  0.55  centimes  to 
1.50  lire  (7  to  18  cents;  painters  from  2  to  3.50  lire  (24  to  42  cents); 
upholsterers  from  2  to  3.75  lire  (24  to  45  cents);  all  per  day.  The 
foremen  of  each  of  these  various  departments  receive  on  an  average  1 
lire  (12  cents)  more  than  the  highest  pay  of  the  workmen.  These 
prices  are,  as  a  rule,  for  ten  hours  day  labor.  The  workmen  are  paid 
every  week. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

The  moto-car  industry  is  still  in  its  inf^pcy.  Two  concerns  of 
importance  have  started  works  in  Milan,  viz,  Prinetti  Stucchi,  having 
a  very  large  plant  in  connection  with  their  carriage  and  bicycle  works, 
and  C.  Bianchi.  There  is  also  one  establishment  for  automobiles  in 
Rome,  but  it  is  of  recent  creation  and  has  not  reached  any  importance. 
A  certain  number  of  automobiles  of  foreign  make  have  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country  and  have  met  with  public  favor,  which  should 
be  encouraging  for  the  future  development  of  that  industry  in  Italy. 

Hector  DE  Castro,  Coiimd- General, 

Rome,  June  IS,  1900, 


OABBIAOE  AND  WAOON  WHEELS  IN  ITAI^T.  > 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Italian  customs  does  not  keep  a  separate 
entry  for  wagon  and  carriage  wheels,  they  being  classed  with  **  wagons 
and  vehicles  with  two  or  more  wheels,"  it  is  impossible  to  gather  any 
infonnation  from  that  quarter. 

The  imports  into  Italy  in  1896  were:  Wagons,  $7,500;  bicycles, 
$160,000,  of  which  $39,000  worth  was  from  the  United  States;  cate 
and  carriages,  $49,000,  of  which  $5,0(X)  worth  was  from  the  United 
States. 

Personal  inquiries  from  carriage  manufacturers  have  generally 
remained  unanswered;  but  one  manufacturer  here  in  Rome,  who  is 
considered  to  be  the  best  in  Italy  for  high-grade  vehicles,  informs  me 
that  he  import;^  all  the  wood,  timber,  and  varnishes  he  requires  for  his 
tmde  from  the  United  States;  the  springs,  upholstering,  and  trimmings 
from  Fnince,  and  the  iron  and  other  material  necessary  for  other  parts 
of  carriag(\s  from  Sweden. 

The  ordinary  carriage  trade  is  very  extensive  in  Italy,  but  nearly  all 
the  mattmal  used  is  of  domestic  production  and  manufacture. 

Hector  be  Castro,  Conrntl- General. 

Rome,  October  7,  1897, 


^  Republished  frf)m  Consular  Iit*iK>rt,s  for  May,  1898,  No.  212. 
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NETHERLANDS. 

VEHICLE   INDUSTRY. 

Statistics  regarding  the  industry  do  not  exist  in  the  Netherlands, 
nor  are  there  any  publications  containing  information  on  the  subject. 
For  estimates  and  general  information  I  have  applied  to  some  4<)  of  the 
principal  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  carriages,  but  the  majority 
declined  to  furnish  me  with  any  particulars,  while  the  data  received 
from  some  hardly  covered  a  part  of  the  subject.  By  some  manufac- 
turers I  was  informed  that  the  information  wanted  did  not  concern 
the  American  export  trade.  All  this  shows  that  parties  interested 
in  the  vehicle  industry  seem  to  fear  American  competition  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  are  afraid  of  divulging  anything  relative  to  the 
importance  of  the  industry. 

It  will,  under  the  circumstances,  be  understood  that  the  information 
which  follows  here,  and  which  was  principally  obtained  from  a  gen- 
tleman who,  though  not  interested  in  the  industry,  has  dealings  with 
vehicle  manufacturers,  is  only  based  on  estimates  and  personal  obser- 
vation, and  may  therefore  not  be  entirely  accurate. 

The  vehicle  industry  is  of  importance  in  Amsterdam  and  Haarlem, 
province  of  North  Holland;  in  Utrecht,  province  of  Utrecht;  Gronin- 
gen,  province  of  Groningen;  The  Hague,  province  of  South  Holland, 
and  S'Hertogenbosch  and  Dongen,  province  of  North  Brabant. 

There  are  about  50  vehicle  factories  in  the  Netherlands.  The  total 
number  of  vehicles  manufactured  by  them  per  annum  is  estimated  to 
be  from  3,000  to  4,000.  This  includes  broughams,  landaus,  victorias, 
cabs,  carts,  berlines,  tilburies,  drays,  wagons,  and  automobiles.  About 
300  carriages,  of  which  100  are  fancy  carriages,  are  manufactured  per 
year.  The  capital  invested  in  the  industry  is  supposed  to  be  about 
$2,000,000. 

WAGES. 

1  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
employees  engaged  in  the  vehicle  industry.  It  is  stated  that  in  the 
various  vehicle  factories  1,500  men  are  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  wagons.  The-  earnings  of  employees  in  the  vehicle  factories  are 
from  $4  to  $7.20  a  week,  with  the  exception  of  enamelers,  who  earn 
from  $6  to  $8  a  week. 

VEHICLE   MANUFAOTUREKS. 

B<58ides  the  manufacturers,  there  is  at  least  one  wagon  maker  in 
every  town  and  village.  There  are  said  to  be  about  10,000  of  them 
in  the  Netherlands. 

Three  of  the  principaL  vehicle  manufacturers  work  with  a  capital 
of  from  $200,000  to  $400,000  each. 
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Messrs.  Spyker  Brothers,  of  Amsterdam,  very  prominent  vehicle 
manufacturer's,  are  said  to  have  visited  the  United  States  to  study 
American  methods,  which  they  have  introduced  in  their  factories. 
This  firm,  in  reply  to  my  request  for  information  on  the  vehicle 
industry,  wrote  me  as  follows: 

Carriages  and  other  velikilea  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  mostly  inatle  by  hand  Id 
small  shops.  We  think  we  can  safely  say  that  business  in  this  line  is  very  unsatis- 
factory and  decreasmg  from  year  to  year,  owing  to  a  general  lack  of  pro8i)erity  among 
those  that  keep  horses  and  carriages  as  a  luxury,  and  also  to  the  poor  condition  of 
the  farmers,  and  the  improved  means  of  communication  in  this  country  by  means 
of  street  cars,  railroads,  etc.  Freight  wagons  are  not  generally  used,  as  we  have  oar 
transportation  by  water.  Farmers*  wagons  are  not  wanted  to  any  extent,  as  oar 
farmers  are  engaged  principally  in  cattle  breeding  and  tlairying. 

HISTORY   OF    VEHICLK   MANUFAtTURK. 

In  1800  there  was  no  vehicle  industry  whatever.  In  1850  most 
vehicles  were  imported  from  Belgium.  At  the  present  time  suflScient 
capital  and  labor  is  employed  to  supply  the  local  demand,  and  some  of 
the  larger  manufacturers  even  export. 

AMERICAN    vs.   FRENCH    BUGGIES. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  50  vehicles  are  imported  in  the  Nether- 
lands per  annum,  principally  buggies  from  Fmnce,  which  are  claimed 
to  be  more  strongly  built  than  the  American  huggy. 

PRICES. 

Two  or  three  of  the  large  manufacturers  have  catalogues  and  prii'e 
lists,  but,  although  1  have  made  application  for  them,  1  have  failed  to 
obtain  them.  From  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  large  livery  stablei« 
here  I  learned  that  the  livery  stables  very  seldom  purchase  carriages 
from  the  manufacturers.  When  they  are  in  need  of  a  carriage  they 
contract  with  a  wagon  maker  for  the  woodwork,  with  a  saddler  for 
the  leather,  and  with  a  painter  for  the  enameling.  Carriages  obtained 
this  way  will  cost  as  follows:  Victorias,  from  $3(X)  to  $400;  landaus  and 
cabs,  from  $350  to  $8(M).  The  livery  man  stated  fui-ther  that  if  he  had 
to  purchase  at  the  factories,  his  carriages  would  cost  him  considerably 
more. 

VEHICLES   IN    DEMAND. 

The  vehicle  mostly  used  by  the  farmers  for  driving  purposes  is  the 
so-called  tilbury,  a  very  clumsy  kind  of  buggy  with  mther  heavy 
wheels.  Theie  are  al)out  8,000  of  these  in  use,  and  they  are  generally 
made  by  the  local  wagon  makers,  as  are  also  the  wagons,  of  which 
there  are  al>out  25,000  in  use,  excluding  drays,  dump  carts,  etc.  Til- 
buries are  sold  at  about  $200,  and  wagons  at  from  $100  to  $3<K), 
according  to  size  and  finish.  For  tilburies  and  wagons  each  provini^e 
has  its  own  model. 
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In  the  southern  part  of  this  country  much  stronger  vehicles  are  in 
demand  than  in  the  northern  part,  on  account  of  the  roads,  which  are 
gravel  in  the  north  and  basalt  stone  in  the  southern  part. 

Vehicles  are  mostly  made  of  oak  and  ash  wood,  but  the  wheels  of 
fancy  carriages  of  American  hickory. 

MANUFACTURERS. 

The  largest  factory  in  the  Netherlands  where  carriages  are  manu- 
fac*tured  is  the  '*'  Royal  Factory  for  Carriages  and  Railroad  Cars,  J.  J. 
Beynes,"  at  Haarlem.  This  concern  is  also  the  principal  one  which 
manufactures  railroad  and  street  cars,  for  use  here  and  in  the  Dutch 
colonies.  I  could,  however,  not  obtain  any  information  from  this 
company,  not  even  in  regard  to  the  material  used. 

Names  and  addresses  of  leading  manufacturers  in  the  Netherlands 
are  as  follows:  Gebroeders  Spyker,  Amsterdam;  11.  J.  Overmeyer  & 
Son,  Amsterdam  and  Hilversum;  N.  H.  vanLient,  Amsterdam;  Joh. 
M.  Langeman,  Amsterdam;  J.  H.  van  der  Meulen,  L.  C.  zn.,  Amster- 
dam; M.  L.  Hermans  &  Co.,  The  Hague;  W.  (ioljaard,  The  Hague;  B. 

F.  van  Ryswyk  &  Son,  The  Hague;  J.  J.  van  den  Berg  &  Dolman,  TJie 
Hague;  Ned.  Maatschappy  van  rollend  materiaal,  formerly  Peunscb  & 
Co.,  The  Hague;  J.  L.  Mackenzie,  Rotterdam;  J.  C.  Dolk,  Rotterdam; 
B.  Veth,  jr.,  Amhem;  Clarys  Freres,  Breda;  Biltsche  Rytuigfabriek, 
De  Bilt,  Province  Utrecht;  Weterman  &  Van  Brakel,  Deventer;  G.  J. 
Donderwinkel,  Doesburg;  F.  Oostwoud,  Franeker;  C.  A.  Teurlings, 
'sHertogenbosch;  F.  H.  Lathouwers, 'sHertogenbosch;  Royal  Factory 
for  Carriages  and  Railroad  Cars,  J.  J.  Beynes,  Haarlem;  Gebroeders 
Eimman,  Haarlem;  P.  de  Hoo  Fzn.,  Leeuwarden;  Kleine  Hermans, 
Maasbracht;  Th.  Egliers,  Nymegen;  Plaum  &  Drevers,  Nymegen;  G.  J. 
W.  de  Bouter,  Utrecht;  H.  B.  Gielen,  Utrecht;  R.  van  der  Monde, 
Utrecht;  A.  van  der  Poel,  Utrecht;  Buitenweg  &  Co.,  Velp;  A.  Nie- 
boer,  Winschoten;    H.  Cezar,  Winschoten;   G.  Uitman,  Zeist;  Firma 

G.  ten  Cate,  Zutphen;  M.  Boezeman,  Zwolle. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

The  leading  manufacturers  of  automo))iles  in  the  Netherlands  are: 
Gebroeders  Spyker,  Amsterdam;  Maatschappy  Gelria,  Arnhem; 
M.  W.  Aertnys,  Nymegen;  Groningen  Motor  Rytuigen  Exploitatie, 
Groningen. 

Thus  far,  about  80  automobiles  have  been  manufactured  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  capital  invested  in  that  industry  is  estimated  by 
Mr.  M.  Adler,  a  dealer  of  Amsterdam,  at  not  more  than  $800,000.  He 
thinks  that  about  150  employees  are  engaged  therein. 

There  are  at  present  about  180  automobiles  in  use  in  the  Netherlands, 
100  6t  which  are  imported.  The  total  number  of  automobiles  and 
motor  cars  imported  during  the  last  three  years  from  France  and 
Germany  was  about  175. 
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Automobiles  have  thus  far  not  been  very  popular  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  will  probably  not  become  so  until  the  prices  at  which  they  are 
sold  ($600  to  $1,200)  have  gone  down  considerably.  With  the  smooth 
level  roads  of  this  country  there  would  probably  be  a  very  good  field 
for  them  here  if  the  cost  were  less. 

OPENING   FOR   AMERICAN   VEHICLES. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  to  say,  in  regard  to  American  vehicles,  that  I 
think  there  would  be  a  good  opening  for  them  here.  The  difficulty 
has  thus  far  been  that  there  has  not  been  sufficient  American  stock  in 
the  country.  Some  years  ago  two  very  energetic  young  men,  who 
had  been  in  the  United  States,  started  the  importation  of  American 
buggies,  etc.,  but  as  they  did  not  have  sufficient  capital  to  pay  for 
what  they  wanted,  they  could  never  have  many  styles  to  show  to  con- 
sumers here.    The  consequence  was  lack  of  sales  and  subsequent  failure. 

If  American  manufacturers  would,  after  sending  some  one  over  to 
study  the  needs  of  this  country,  intrust  some  reliable  man  understand- 
ing the  trade  with  show  and  stock  rooms  here,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  the  American  vehicle,  if  built  somewhat  after  the  Dutch  pattern, 
would  eventually  find  a  market;  but  the  sending  of  catalogues  to 
dealers,  as  has  thus  far  been  done,  will  not  effect  any  sales,  and  no 
merchant  will  import  a  variety  of  styles  of  American  vehicles  if  he  has 
to  pay  for  the  same  on  delivery. 

If  a  large  stock  room  were  established  in  the  Netherlands,  at  The 
Hague  or  Rotterdam,  local  carriage  dealers  could  from  there  be  sup- 
plied with  American  vehicles  for  their  showrooms,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  such  an  arrangement  would  give  satisfactory  results  to  the 
American  manufacturer  and  exporter. 

In  this  country  all  the  manufacturers  subscribe  to  a  Paris  monthly, 
edited  by  Louis  Dupont,  78  Rue  Boussiere,  who  with  each  nunaber 
issues  pictures  of  carriages  which  are  copied  by  Dutch  manufacturers. 

S.  LiSTOE,  Consd, 

Rotterdam,  June  26, 1900. 


POKTUGAL. 

VEHICLE   INDUSTRY. 

In  no  part  of  this  country  is  the  manufacture  of  vehicles  an  industry 
of  importance,  and  Lisbon  is  the  only  town  where  it  is  carried  on  to 
any  extent. 

The  principal  firm  in  Lisbon  engaged  in  carriage  building  estimates 
that  not  more  than  40  carriages  of  all  descriptions  are  produced  in 
Portugal  per  annum,  victorias  predominating,  the  remainder  being 
landaus  and  coup^. 
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WAGES. 

The  earnings  of  employees  in  carriage  building  are  as  follows,  per 
diem:  Smiths,  skilled,  2  milreis*  ($1.48);  carpenters,  coach  bodies,  1.8 
milreis($1.33);  upholsterers,  skilled,  1.6  milreis  ($1.18);  laborers,  low- 
est wage,  one-half  milreis,  (37  cents). 

VEHICLES  IN   DEMAND. 

Outside  of  Lisbon,  carts  and  wagons  are  drawn  by  oxen,  and  the 
vehicles  are  of  the  rudest  and  most  primitive  character — the  wheels, 
for  instance,  with  one  crossbar  instead  of  spokes,  and  revolving  a,xles. 

MANUFACTURERS. 

The  following  are  the  principal  manufacturers  of  vehicles  in  Lisbon: 
Almeida  Navarro,  256  Rua  da  Palma;  A.  C.  Costa  &  Co.,  27  Rua  das 
Parreiras;  Ant.  Joag.  Dunas  da  Silva,  Rua  da  Rosa;  Fernando  Augusto 
Pereira  &  Tempos,  No.  8  Rua  do  Marquez  Sa  da  I^ndeira. 

The  duty  on  all  vehicles  is  extremely  high. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

I  understand  there  are  only  two  small  automobiles  in  Portugal,  and 
these  are  of  French  make. 

As  the  towns  of  Lisbon  and  Opoiix)  are  very  hilly,  neither  automo- 
biles nor  bicycles  are  likely  to  be  very  much  in  demand. 

J.  H.  Thiekiot,  ConmiL 

Lisbon,  JHn4>  27,  1900. 


RUSSIA. 

VEHICLE   INDUSTRY. 

There  are  no  official  statistics,  jmst  or  present,  to  be  had  relating  to 
this  industry.  1  am  indebted  to  the  firm  of  Theodore  Meise  for  the 
following  facts  concerning  the  trade  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  })etween 
1,500  and  2,000  vehicles  of  various  styles  are  manufactured  annually, 
largely  ^'  droschkies  " — the  Russian  cab — small,  heavy  victorias,  landaus, 
and  coupes.  A  capital  of  $3,000,000  is  employed,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  is  done  by  hand.  The  raw  material,  principally  hickory, 
ajB  well  as  the  varnish,  is  imported  from  the  United  States.  The  annual 
product,  including  repairs,  amounts  to  $2,000,000. 

^  The  consul  e*<timaU»8  the  inilreiH  at  74  t-oiits. 
VOL  XXI,  1>T  II 5 
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MANUFACTURERS. 

The  principal  manufacturers  are:  J.  J.  Braeutigam,  Zaharievskaia, 
8;  P.  D.  Jacovleff,  Nadejdinskaia,  1-96;  T.  Meise,  Basseinaia,  14; 
Fraese  &  Co.,  Ertelev,  10;  J.  B.  Schober,  Sergievskaia,  43;  C.  J.  Krum- 
mel,  Kovenski,  5;  P.  Paliatchek,  Nevski,  106. 

About  1,500  workmen  are  employed  by  the  foregoing. 

WAGES. 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  wages  paid  skilled  workmen  per  month: 

Upholsterers ^.00 

Leather  workers 17.50 

Painters $20. 00  to  25.00 

Blacksm  i  ths 35. 00 

Woodworkers 30. 00  to  35,00 

Spring  makers 25.00 

Laborers 7. 00  to  10.00 

OUTLOOK   FOB  AMERICAN   GOODS. 

The  tariff  is  almost  prohibitory,  and  as  a  consequence  there  is  very 
little  trade  in  foreign  vehicles.  A  few  sulkies  and  trotting  wagons  are 
imported,  and  those  from  the  United  States  are  preferred.  It  is  claimed 
that  American  carriages  are  too  light  to  stand  the  rough  roads  found 
in  Russia. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

Automobile  tricycles  are  manufactured  by  the  Anonymous  Velocipede 
Company,  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  are  beginning  to  attract  attention, 
but  it  is  conceded  that  the  roads  in  Russia  are  too  rough  to  warrant 
their  general  use  in  the  near  future. 

The  Russian  minister  of  war  is  anxious  to  secure  a  motor  that  will 
draw  army  wagons,  to  be  run  by  petroleum  or  storage  battery. 

W.  R.  HOLLOWAY, 

Cmimil-  General' 
St.  Petersburg,  April  21^  1900. 


CABBIAGE  AND  WAGON  WHEELS  IN  RUSSIA.' 

In  reply  to  Department  instructions,  I  submit  the  following  tabular 
statement  showing  the  imports  into  Russia  in  1895  and  1896  of  car- 
riages, carts,  and  detached  pieces  thereof,  together  with  the  duties  to 
which  they  are  subjected  under  the  Russian  tariff: 

*  Republished  from  Consular  Reports  for  May,  1898,  No.  212. 
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Description. 

1896. 

1896. 

From  Jan.  1  to 
May  1, 1897. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Pieces. '  Value. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Pieces. '  Value. 

No.    1 

10     $4,112 

1S6  '    6, 168 

42       8,738 
10  '        514 

GuTiaicefl: 

Large,  siich   as  coiiche*,  ca- 
lashes for  four  persons,  lan- 
daus, diligences,  and  omni- 
buses. 
Light,  snch  as  calashes   for 
two  persons,  phaetons,  dros- 
kiefi.  cabriolets,  cabs.  etc. 
Vans  and  carts 

So. 

130 

22 
9S 

tify,  186 

30.326 

2.570 
2.066 

No. 

44  ^6.962 

108     21,588 
84       8,598 

$101.90  each. 

169.48  t'ach. 
130.88  each. 

CartR,  common,  for  farmers,  and 

$9.26  each. 

other  similar  carts  for  convey- 
ance of  freight  or  passengers. 

Total 

300 

60,138 

186  ■  42, 14H 

248     19,532 

Detached  parts  of  carriages,  snch 
as  bodies,  wheels,  lamps,  etc., 
with  the  exception  of  springs, 
axles,  and  other  accessories. 

Tons. 
M 

60,901 

Tbiw. 
721 

79,166 

Tans.  1 

62  ,  38,036 

1 

« 16.17  per  pood. 

1 1  pood =36.112  pounds. 
Note. — Carriages  upholstered,  completely  finished,  pay  20  per  cent  In  addition  to  the  duticH  xtated. 

Carriages  of  all  soils,  heavy  and  light,  are  imported  chiefly  from 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  while  vans  and  carts,  as  given  in  the 
table,  are  imported  from  Austria,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Hol- 
land. Detached  parts  of  carriages  (wheels,  bodies,  lamps,  etc.)  come 
from  Germany  and  England. 

Hickory  wood,  which  is  used  in  this  country  for  wheels,  comes 
from  the  United  States  indirectly,  through  firms  in  Germany  and 
England. 

The  principal  firms  using  carriage  and  wagon  material  in  St.  Peters- 
burg are:  M.  F.  Beyer,  Nevski,  No.  8;  I.  Brautigam,  Zaharievskaia, 
No.  8;  Th.  Wainoff,  Liteinaia,  No.  15;  E.  Wienel,  Peski,  Fourth 
street,  No.  42;  Th.  Hartley,  Zastavskaia,  No.  5;  T.  Meise,  Basseinaia, 
No.  14;  I.  Chaubert,  Serguievskaia,  No.  43;  P.  Jakovlev,  Nevski, 
No.  96. 

John  Karel, 
Conoid'  Gi'^wrnl, 

St.  Petersburg,  SepUmh-r  16^  1897. 


SPAIN, 


VEHICLE   INDUSTRY. 


After  careful  investigation,  I  find  that  this  industry  is  almost  eon- 
fined  to  Madrid  and  Barcelona.  In  these  chief  cities  of  Spain  the  lead- 
ing manufacturers  have  established  their  works,  although  in  every 
town  and  village  there  may  be  found  one  or  more  small  workshops 
capable  of  turning  out  a  vehicle  for  local  use. 

There  are  in  Barcelona  five  or  six  large  vehicle  manufactories,  with  a 
capital  of  about  $200,000  and  employing,  together  with  the  smaller 
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shops,  about  500  workmen.  These  large  firms  make  on  an  average 
about  30  vehicles  each  per  annum,  the  largest  turning  out  as  many 
as  50. 

Madrid,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  capital  and  the  residence 
of  a  larger  proportion  of  wealthy  people,  gives  more  scope  to  this 
industry,  and  some  $300,000  are  said  to  be  there  invested  in  it. 

It  was  only  about  fifty  years  ago  that  the  manufacture  of  carriages 
was  properly  established  in  this  country,  but  it  has  steadily  grown  in 
importance  until  it  is  now  able  to  supply  most  of  the  vehicles  required. 
The  axles  and  other  fittings  are,  however,  all  imported  from  England 
and  France.  I  find  that  French  and  English  journals  connected  with 
this  industry  are  received  by  the  manufacturers  here,  and  most  of  the 
carriages  made  are  built  according  to  plans  and  drawings  published  in 
such  periodicals.  In  conversation  with  some  of  the  leading  carriage 
builders  here,  I  was  informed  that  a  few  American  carts  were  brought 
over  some  time  back,  but  were  found  too  lightly  built  for  the  rough 
roads  and  pavements  of  this  city. 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  for  some  of  our  home  jour- 
nals to  be  circulated  among  the  Spanish  manufacturers.  Illustrated 
advertisements  of  tools  and  fittings  related  to  the  industry'  might  with 
gre^it  advantage  l)e  brought  to  their  notice. 

WAGES. 

Of  skilled  employees  there  are  not  many.  Their  earnings  average 
a})out  $1.50  per  day  of  ten  hours  work.  Ordinar}'^  employees  earn 
from  40  cents  to  DO  cents  per  day. 

MANUFACTURERS. 

I  su))join  a  list  of  the  carriage  manufacturers  of  Barcelona,  those 
marktHl  with  an  *  being  the  most  important: 

Julio  Agost,  Marques  del  Duero,  6;  Francisco  Amat,  Riera  San 
Miguel,  58,  Kafael  Aranda,  Luis  Antunez,  18,  Gracia;  *Federiit) 
Badal,  Cbnsejo  de  Ciento,  341;  Juan  Balagu^.,  Paseo  San  Juan,  277; 
Baquial  Battle  y  Forn,  Lope  de  Vega,  San  Martin;  Jaime  Barcel6, 
Comercio,  14;  *  Betlla  Hermanos,  Caspe,  66;  Antonio  Binefa,  Trave- 
sem,  143,  Gi*acia;  Canas  y  Riera,  Freixuius,  4;  Juan  Capel,  Ribas, 
18;  Francisco  Capella,  Consejo  Ciento,  263;  Tirso  Capuz,  Arag6n,  2<.K); 
Compania  de  Tmnvias  de  Barcelona  &  Sans,  Carretera,  99,  Sans;  Jos^ 
Estrada,  San  Vicente,  8;  Jos6  Farrd,  Ronda  San  Antonio,  54;  Fran- 
cisco Figuei-as,  Carretera  de  Matar6,  250,  San  Martin;  *Forcada  y 
Compania  Gerona,  154;  Gatell  Gatell,  Caaanovas,  6;  Jer6nimo  Gao- 
sach,  Vergara,  18;  Jaime  Jornet,  Sagrera,  127,  San  Martin;  Usteban 
La})randero,  Vila  y  Vild,  123;  J.  Marqu(^s  6  hijo,  Berenguer  el  Viejo, 
10;  Antonio  Meier,  Comercio,  42;  Fayos  Miralles,  Avellana,  8;  Juan 
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Molii^t,  Aribau,  iH,  Gi-acia;  Juan  Nadal,  Guardia,  15;  Fmnci^co  Niclla, 
Carretera  Mataro,  262,  San  Martin;  Francisco  Paret,  Mayor,  110; 
Antonio  Pedros,  Torrcnte  OUa,  156,  Gracia;  Rafael  Pich  Manso,  39; 
Jos^  Quinto,  Plaza  Ccmentario,  4,  San  Martin;  *  Juan  Reynds,  Consejo 
Ciento,  463;  Fmncisco  Riora,  Sepulveda,  168;  Vicente  Sorrivaa, 
Aragon,  439. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

The  automobile  may  l)e  said  to  have  been  introduced  only  within 
the  past  two  years.  The  firm  of  E.  de  la  Cuadra,  floated  as  a  share 
company  with  ample  means,  has  been  formed  to  push  the  sale  in  Spain. 
This  is,  however,  believed  to  be  connected  with  a  German  firm  of  man- 
ufacturers. No  automobiles  are  made  in  Spain  as  yet,  but  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  they  are  likely  to  be  popular.  I  should  further 
surmise  from  the  jealousy  with  which  1  was  refused  all  information 
regarding  the  development  of  the  importation  of  automobiles  into 
Spain,  that  their  sale  is  increasing. 

Julius  G.  Lay,  Corutid- OeiuTol, 

Barcelona,  April  19, 1900. 


CABBIAGE  AND  WAGON  WHEELS  IN  SPAIN.' 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  no  satisfactory  returns  of  the  imports  into 
Spain  are  published,  it  is  very  diflicult  to  give  statistics  that  would 
prove  of  any  re^l  value  to  exporters  to  this  country.  According  to 
the  official  Madrid  Gazette*,  there  were  imported  during  1896: 


Description. 


Tires  for  carriaf^c  and  wagon  wheels 

Wheels,  without  tire« 

Axlftrees 

WroughMron  hr>opsand  wheels,  weighing  2aH  pounds  and  over. 
Wrought-iron  wheels,  weighing  under  220i  pounds 

Total 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Tom. 

550 

$•21,483 

37 

•2,344 

45 

1,764 

S,  467 

14,506 

211 

2, 718 

4,310 

42, 816 

In  order  to  obtain  more  definite  infoniiation,  I  called  on  the  Icjuling 
carriage  and  wagon  builders  in  Spain — the  Sociedad  Matt»rial  para  fcr- 
rocarriles  y  construcciones — who  furnished  me  with  the  following 
particulars: 

During  1896  we  built  only  23  carriages;  this  year  we  have  onlers  for  700  carriajjes 
and  wagons,  so  that  one  year'n  Htatistics  are  no  guide  to  what  our  imports  from  abroad 
are.     Wheels  are  imported  from  Germany  and  Belgium;  but,  with  the  exception  of 


*Kepublished  from  Consular  Ke|K)rts  for  May,  1898,  No.  212. 
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the  Hprings,  buffers  and  couplings,  and  grease  boxes,  all  the  aoceanories  required  in 
carriage  building  are  now  made  in  Spain.     In  1896  we  imported— 

From  Germany,  40  seta  of  wheels $1, 400. 00 

From  Belgium: 

28  sets  of  wheels 1,540.80 

168  bearing  springs 345.80 

160  bearing-spring  brackets 208.00 

80  guard  plates 108.00 

72  guide  fasteners 25. 10 

40  buffers  and  couplings 416. 00 

140  spiral  springs 50. 00 

80  safety  chains 68.00 

112  grease  boxes 521. 40 

From  France,  1  vacuum  brake 100. 00 

This  year,  of  course,  our  imports  of  wheels  will  be  much  larger;  but,  owing  to  the 
high  rate  of  exchange  on  foreign  countries,  we  are  obtaining  almost  all  our  oth& 
supplies  at  home. 

The  railroad  companies  in  Spain  also  import  large  quantities  of 
wheels  for  their  own  shops,  chiefly  from  Gennany,  on  account  of  their 
cheaper  cost  as  compared  with  those  made  in  Great  Britain. 

This  meager  information  is  all  1  have  been  able  to  collect  on  the 
subject. 

H.  Henderson  Rider, 
Vice  and  Deputy  Cmwul-  General, 
Barcelona,  Septeniber  ^^,  1897. 


SWEDEN. 


VEHICLE   INDUSTRY. 


The  manufacture  of  wagons  and  vehicles  has  not  achieved  any 
prominent  place  in  Sweden.  A  large  factory  does  not  exist,  and  all 
work  may  be  called  hand  work.  The  wagons  in  use  are  strong,- with 
small  wheels,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  load  is  drawn  by  the  shaft.  Where  a 
team  is  employed,  a  pair  of  shafts  are  used. 

The  latest  statistics  show  only  753  men  engaged  in  the  vehicle  indus- 
try, and  out  of  this  numl>er  340  are  also  employers.  In  this  total  274 
are  engaged  in  the  cities,  13  in  the  villages,  and  466  in  the  country. 
There  are  many  large  entailed  estates  in  Sweden  that  are  managed 
according  to  the  customs  prevalent  a  century  ago.  On  all  these  hold- 
ings there  is  a  wagon  smith,  and  during  the  year  round  he  turns  out 
and  keeps  in  repair  the  vehicles  that  are  required  and  that  need 
mending. 
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An  idea  of  the  siimllness  of  the  mdustry  in  Sweden  may  bo  obtained 
froui  the  report  of  the  assessor,  who  returns  the  taxable  propert}'  in 
the  Kingdom  employe<l  in  the  vehicle  industry  at  only  $35,000.  I  may 
say  that  Stockholm  turns  out  the  best  goods. 

The  wages  paid  mnge  from  75  cent«  to  $1  per  day  of  ten  hours'  labor. 

Sweden  imports  very  little  in  the  way  of  vehicles.  The  total  value 
for  last  year  was  only  about  $30,000.  Denmark  supplies  jone-half  the 
import  and  the  remainder  comes  from  Germany  and  England. 

The  exports  are  insignificant. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

The  manufacture  of  automobiles  has  not  begun,  and  1  do  not  believe 
there  ai-e  more  than  fifteen  in  the  Kingdom.  As  soon  as  a  cheap  and 
practi(*al  machine  comes  on  the  market,  they  will  be  popular.  There 
is  no  American  competition  to  speak  of. 

Edward  D.  Winslow, 

CoTUfid'  Genet^al, 
Stdokiiolm,  March  2J^^  1900, 


OABBIAOE  AND  WAGON  WHEELS  IN  SWEDEN.' 

The  value  of  carriage  and  wagon  material  imported  into  this  King- 
dom for  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $19,178,  of  which  about  one- 
half  comes  from  Denmark  and  the  balance  equally  from  Germany  and 
England. 

The  wheel  most  needed  must  have  heavy  spokes,  with  strong  hubs. 
The  roads  are  good,  but  the  country  is  hilly,  and  consequently  the 
carriage  wheel  must  have  all  the  elements  of  strength  and  yet  not  be 
clumsy.  In  the  cities  cobblestones  constitute  the  majority  of  the  pave- 
ments, and  heavy  tires  are  ased  to  keep  the  wood  secure.  The  iron 
hub  used  extensively  in  the  United  States  I  have  not  seen  here. 

The  conveyances  used  in  the  hilly  districts  are  small,  and  the  diameter 
of  wheels  correspond.  The  United  States  does  not  seem  to  be  repre- 
sented in  this  trade,  and  samples  of  the  work  of  American  manufac- 
turei's  would  have  to  l)e  placed  with  merchants  here  in  order  to  test 
the  prospect  of  making  sales. 

Edward  D.  Winslow, 

Cons^id. 

SxtK^'KHOLM,  October  5,  1897, 

'  Repiibli8he<l  from  Consular  Reports  for  May,  1898,  No.  212. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

VEHICLE    INDUSTRY. 

The  vehicle  manufacturing  industry  of  Switzerland  is  not  of  much 
importance.  It  is  a  question  whether  there  were  many  more  wagons 
of  all  sorts  manufactured  in  this  country  during  1899  than  were  manu- 
factured in  1879.  The  street  car,  the  railway,  the  bicycle,  and  the 
automobile  have  made  the  slower  systems  of  transportation  and  loco- 
motion unpopular,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  unnecessary.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  awkward  French  stagecoach, 
the  clumsy  farm  wagon,  the  heavy  dray  cart,  and  now  and  then  a  pri- 
vate coach  of  the  French  pattern,  were  the  only  vehicles  ever  seen  in 
Switzerland.  The  back  of  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  cow,  and  the  peasant 
accomplished  the  principal  part  of  the  local  transportation  of  produce 
and  wares  of  different  kinds.  This  condition  of  things  was  not  very 
much  improved  vp  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  After 
that  the  modern  improvements  in  ti'ansportation  began  to  be  felt,  and 
while  this  has  resulted  in  giving  to  Switzerland  more  miles  of  railroad, 
according  to  area,  than  any  other  country,  it  can  not  be  said  that  the 
vehicle  industry  has  advanced  in  any  very  marked  degree. 

For  instance,  there  are,  as  Consul  Ridgely  states  in  his  report,  only 
ten  manufacturers  of  vehicles  in  Geneva,  and  all  of  them  together  do 
not  produce  more  than  50  vehicles  a  year.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
report  of  Consul  Gifford,  Basel  is  the  most  important  vehicle  manu- 
facturing center  of  Switzerland.  About  250  coupes,  landaus,  victorias, 
and  dogcarts  are  constructed  in  that  neighborhood  every  year,  and 
in  their  manufacture  some  American  hickory  is  used.  American 
hickory  made  its  mark  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1878.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  fine  display  of  this  excellent  wheel  material,  and  all  wood 
workers  and  wagon  builders  who  saw  it  were  very  much  interested  in 
its  strength  and  solid  qualities,  and  from  that  time  there  has  been  a 
lively  demand  for  hickory.  The  only  difficult}'^  standing  in  the  way  of 
its  im|)ortation  in  large  quantities  is  the  cost. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

The  tariff  is  4  francs  per  quintal  (77.2  cents  per  220.46  pounds). 

There  are  probably  not  more  than  200  automobiles  and  motor  cycles 
now  owned  in  this  country,  and  these  are  mostly  in  French  Switzer- 
land, and  are  very  largely  of  French  manufacture,  although  now  and 
then  one  sees  the  "Daimler,"  which  is  well  known,  and  is  manufac- 
tured principaUy  in  Cannstadt,  Germany.  There  are  no  real  automo- 
bile factories  in  Switzerland,  as  we  understand  the  term  *' factory." 
Some  are  made  by  Martini  at  Wetzikon,  Glotoni  at  Lugano,  Saurer 
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at  Arbon,  Egli  at  Zurich,  and  at  the  Velofabrik  at  Liestal.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  more  than  25  automobiles  have  been  manufactured  in 
Switzerland,  for  this  industry  is  just  beginning,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  they  will  ever  become  popular  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  country,  owing  to  the  grades  and  to  the  sharp  edges  of 
the  broken^stone  which  are  being  continually  placed  on  the  public  high- 
ways, and  which  are  very  injurious  to  the  rubber  tires.  I  have  been 
informed  that  there  are  two  American  automobiles  in  Switzerland,  but 
that  they  are  of  earlier  make  and  not  very  attractive.  Every  intelli- 
gent Swiss  vehicle  manufacturer,  if  asked  the  question,  ''From  what 
country  will  the  successful  automobile  come?"  would  probably  answer, 
'*  We  are  looking  to  the  United  States  for  the  best  results." 

WAGES. 

The  capacity  of  the  workmen  is  fair.  They  are  sturdy  and  indus- 
trious, but  can  not  be  compared  to  our  workmen  in  cleverness  and 
ability  to  turn  out  fine  work,  and  do  it  rapidly. 

As  to  wages,  Consul  Giflford  reports  that  skilled  blacksmiths  get 
about  $2.50  per  day,  skilled  painters  $2,  skilled  saddlers  $2,  and  com- 
mon workmen  in  all  departments  from  80  cents  to  $1.20  per  day. 
There  may  be  exceptional  cases  where  a  very  skillful  blacksmith  gets 
$2.50  per  day  and  a  very  fine  painter  $2,  but  the  blacksmith  and 
painter  of  ordinary  ability  does  not  receive  more  than  from  $1.25  to 
$1.50  per  diem  for  ten  hours  of  work.  Even  this  wage  is  a  large 
increase  on  the  wages  of  ten  years  ago,  when  the  blacksmith  received 
on  an  average  only  $5.40  for  sixty -five  hours  of  labor,  and  the  painter 
only  $3.96. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  leading  manufacturers  will  be  found 
in  the  accompanying  reports  of  Consuls  Ridgely  and  Gifford 

AMERICAN    VEHICLES    IN    SWITZERLAND. 

In  conclusion  I  may  add  that  at  present  the  actual  extent  of  the 
American  competition  in  the  markets  of  Switzerland,  so  far  as  the 
vehicle  trade  is  concerned,  is  quite  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
i*egistered  American  commercial  travelers  who  visited  this  country 
last  year  to  sell  goods,  as  compared  to  the  number  of  registered  Ger- 
man and  French  commercial  travelers  who  came  here  during  the  same 
period.  Last  year  Germany  sent  nearly  4,000,  France  1,700,  the 
United  States  1. 

James  T.  Du  Bois, 

CfrfiMil'  General, 

St.  Gall,  Aj/ril  10,  1900, 
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VEHICLE  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  SWlTZJalKLAND. 

SwUzerlamr a  Inule  in  VHigoim  and  partita/  toagonn^  rolling  dmirSy  automobileSj  efc,  inli>99. 


From  aud  to— 


Quanlities. 


Value. 


Praiica. 


United  8Ute8 
equivalent 


Germany 

Austria 

France 

Italy 

Great  Britain. 
United  States. 


QuiniaUA 
486 
175 
517 
197 
30 
4 


82,620 
29,750 
87,890 
33,490 
5,100 
680 


Total 

Total,  1898.. 

Increase 


1.409 
1.301 


239,530 
208.610 


Germany 

Austria 

France  

Italy 

Belgium 

Danube  principalities . 


105 


115 
22 

281 
37 
2 


57,877 

14.  OU) 

77.663 

5,900 

3,000 

200 


Total 

Total,  1898.. 


458 
401 


168,670 
88,564 


lucrea^e. 


57 


70,106 


5,741.75 
16,98177 

6,468.57 
98i» 
13L2i 


46,229.29 
40.267.52 


5,96L77 


11,  ma 

2,709.72 

14,987.03 

1,188.70 

36.00 


30,623.31 
17,092.85 


13,580.46 


Berne,  Aj/ril  0\  1900, 


1  Quintal =220.46  pounds. 

Adolph  L.  Frankenthal, 

Cwufid, 


BASIiE. 

VEHICLE   INDUSTRY. 

Since  1850,  the  local  carriage  industry  has  undergone  a  complete 
transformation,  or  rather  it  has  been  created.  Up  to  forty  years  ago 
nearly  everything  except  the  peasants'  carts  were  imported,  generally 
from  France.  Finally  one  Kaufmann,  a  Frenchman,  established  him- 
self in  the  neighboring  Alsacian  village  of  St.  Louis  and  began  to 
manufacture  vehicles  for  the  Swiss  market,  especially  devoting  his 
attention  to  fine  private  carriages  of  all  kinds.  After  the  annexation 
of  Alsace  to  Germany  he  removed  to  Basle,  where  he  continued  and 
enlarged  his  business. 

VEHICLES   manufactured. 

There  are  no  statistics  in  regard  to  the  num}>er  of  vehicles  manu- 
factured in  this  part  of  Switzerland,  but  a  well-informed  gentleman 
connected  with  the  business  estimates  that  about  250  fine  cariiagcsare 
turned  out  yearly  in  this  city  alone. 

These  carriages — coupes,  landaus,  victorias,  dogcails — are  thought 
to  be  as  well  and  elegantly  made  as  the  finest  products  of  the  Frenci 
industiy,  and  accordingly  there  are  now  perhaps  less  than  half  a  dozen 
imported  vehicles  in  Basle.     The  exceptionally  high  tariff,  amounting 
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to  20  f  mncis  ($3.86)  per  eentner  (220.46  pounds)  weight  on  vehicles  used 
for  the  transportation  of  persons,  and  6  francs  ($1.16)  j)er  centner  on 
other  carts  and  carriages,  when  added  to  the  freight  charges,  increases 
the  price  too  much,  unless  some  decided  advantage  is  to  be  obtained 
from  purchasing  abroad. 

The  fine  private  carriages  of  the  regulation  styles  are  built  here  by 
two  principal  houses,  that  manufacture  not  only  for  the  local  market 
but  for  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  some  extent  for  the  neigh- 
boring German  territory. 

The  owners  of  livery  stables  in  this  city  have  the  concession  for  the 
cab  service  also.  They  buy  many  of  their  better  vehicles  at  second 
hand  from  the  owners  of  private  equipages,  while  they  make  the 
grater  number  of  the  common  hackney  coaches  in  their  own  repaii 


Farm  and  milk  wagons,  which  still  constitute  the  most  important 
part  of  the  industry  in  Switzerland,  are  manufactured  by  a  large 
number  of  small  establishments  scattered  everywhere  over  the  coun- 
try. There  are  no  extensive  factories  on  the  American  plan  produc- 
ing articles  of  a  standard  type  in  large  numbers,  so  that  missing  or 
defective  parts  can  not  at  once  be  supplied  in  any  desired  quantity. 

In  recent  years,  the  type  of  the  milk  wagon  which  formerly  had  so 
great  an  importance  in  this  country  has  undergone  a  change.  It  is 
now  a  four-wheeled  vehicle,  that  may  be  changed  at  will  into  a  cart  for 
the  transportation  of  other  products,  or,  with  the  addition  of  a  second 
seat,  into  a  pleasure  wagon.  Milk  is  still  brought  to  market  in  these 
carts,  but  since  narrow-gauge  and  electric  roads  penetrate  the  coun- 
try in  all  directions,  a  great  deal  of  it  is  brought  to  cities  and  towns 
every  night  and  morning  by  rail.  The  formation  and  wonderful  suc- 
cess of  the  so-called  ''  Consumvereins,"  or  cooperative  societies  for 
the  purchase  and  distribution  of  provisions,  has  also  contributed  much 
to  limit  the  peddling  out  of  milk  and  farm  products  by  individual 
farmers,  and  consequently  to  reduce  the  demand  for  milk  carts. 

CAPFTAL   IXVESTED. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  vehicle  business  in  this  city  is  estimated 
at  about  1,000,000  francs  ($193,000). 


WAGES. 


The  following  are  the  average  wages  of  the  principal  employees  and 
workingmen  in  the  carriage  shops  of  this  city,  per  day: 


SkinedblacknnlUw 

SkUled  painters 

SkUled  saddler* 

Common  workmen  In  aU  departments 


Francs, 


14 
10 
10 

4-i\ 


Unitwl  States 
equivalent. 


$2.70 
1.93 
.1.93 
.77-1.116 
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MANUFACTURERS. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  leading  manufacturei-s  are  as  follows, 
all  of  Basle:  D.  Dischler,  9  Baumleingasse;  R.  Finiger-Krug,  16  Hol- 
beinstrasse;  Charles  Heimburger,  24-26  Spitalstrasse;  Imhoff-Schetty, 
3  Eappoltshof ;  Beinbolt  &  Christie,  59  Elsftsserstrasse;  Splcis-Hohler, 
7  Maltgasse. 

Only  two  of  these  houses  are  of  more  than  local  importance,  namely, 
Reinbolt  &  Christie,  reputed  to  ]>e  the  most  extensive  carriage  manu- 
factory in  Switzerland,  and  Charles  Heimburger,  who  holds,  perhaps, 
the  third  rank,  Griesberger,  of  Zurich,  being  second  in  importance. 

EMPLOYMENT   OF   AMERICAN    WOOD. 

An  interesting  experiment,  begun  a  few  years  ago  by  Basle  manu- 
facturers, is  the  employment  of  American  hickory  for  carriage  wheels. 
The  trial  was  recommended  by  a  Swiss  who  had  lived  many  years}  in 
the  United  States.  Although  it  is  affirmed  that  the  native  acacia  ib 
equally  valuable  for  this  purpose,  the  fact  that  the  importation  and 
use  of  the  American  wood  continue  seems  to  be  a  proof  of  the 
contrary. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

It  may  be  said  that  up  to  this  time  no  automobiles  have  been  manu- 
factured in  this  district;  but  the  corporation  named  the  **  Velofabrik 
Diestal,"of  Diestal,  the  principal  town  of  the  Canton  of  Baselland,  l^ 
just  now  on  the  point  of  placing  such  a  vehicle  on  the  market.  It  is 
not  understood  that  the  new  machine  possesses  any  very  novel  fea- 
tures; and  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  will  obtain  more  favor 
with  the  public  than  the  French  and  German  articles  that  ot»cupy  the 
field  at  present.  Of  these  latter,  manufacturexi  by  Benz,  of  Mannheim, 
and  by  Pagrot  in  France,  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  seem  to  be  in 
use  by  private  ptn^sons  in  this  consular  district.  The^ic  may  possibly 
give  satisfaction  to  their  owners,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  possess  no 
attraction  for  the  public  in  general.  So  that  it  may  be  predicted  with 
confidence  that  until  an  automobile  has  been  invented  which  has  con- 
siderable advantages  over  those  now  introduced,  in  respect  to  lightness, 
elegance,  and  especially  odor,  there  will  never  be  a  great  demand  for 
such  vehicles  in  this  region. 

The  field  then  is  quite  clear  for  the  American  machine  that  shall 
fulfill  the  above  conditions.  There  is  no  prejudice  to  overcome  such 
as  exists  in  regard  to  American  vehicles  in  general,  on  account  of  their 
alleged  lack  of  strength  and  sttibility.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be 
confidently  expected  that  America  will  solve  the  problem  and  furnish 
Europe  with  the  automobile,  as  it  has  already  furnished  it  with  the  most 
successful  bicycles.  The  watchword  with  amateurs  at  present  is, 
''Wait  till  America  sends  us  a  successful  electric  motor.'' 
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This  confidence  in  what  our  countrymen  can  and  will  do  in  the  way 
of  mechanical  invention  is  born  of  long  experience  and  has  often  been 
signally  justified;  but  it  is  nevertheless  an  interesting  phenomenon 
just  at  this  time,  when  the  commercial  policy  and  political  action  of  the 
United  States  do  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  always  exciting  enthusiasm 
"in  foreign  parts." 

Georok  (iIFFORD. 
Basle,  Aj>ril  5,  1900. 


BKRNK. 

VEHICLE   INDUSTRY. 

The  vehicle  trade  of  this  consular  district  is  insignificant.  There 
are  no  regular  factories  as  we  understand  that  word,  and  every  village 
blacksmith  is  also  a  wheelwright,  who  can  build  and  repair  the 
clumsily  constructed  vehicles  that  are  used  in  his  locality.  In  the 
larger  cities  of  this  district,  dealers  in  saddlery  articles  also  handle 
wagons.  The  so-called  manufacturing  consists  of  assembling  and  put- 
ting together  the  different  parts  which  are  imported  in  the  rough, 
mostly  from  France,  Germany,  and  JisAy,  The  finishing,  painting, 
and  upholstering  are  done  here. 

Statistics  show  that  the  whole  import  of  vehicles  and  parts  is  below 
150,000,  and  the  export  figures  contain  again  the  parts  imported 
rough,  but  finished  and  reexported  across  the  boundaries  to  the  near-by 
countries.  I  can  not  tell  the  total  number  of  vehicles  manufactured, 
but  the  styles  could  be  divided  into  three  classes,  namely,  pleasure 
carriages,  common  wagons,  and  country  wagons. 

SWISS   V.    AMERICAN    VEHICLES. 

There  are  l>ut  few  good  pleasure  carriages  and  these  are  mostly  of 
the  French  or  German  type,  with  small  front  wheels,  heavy  fancy 
iron  works,  curved  bodies,  genemlly  hanging  low,  and  the  front 
wheels  placed  in  front  of  the  body  and  not  under  it.  The  wheels  are 
heavy,  with  2i-inch  iron  tires. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  American  buggies,  but 
without  results.  One  dealer  said  to  me,  "Your  wagons  look  as  if  a 
wind  would  blow  them  over.  They  are  not  heavy  enough  for  our 
taste,  and  as  for  a  side  bar,  I  would  not  risk  riding  in  one.  You  need 
too  much  room  for  turning  round  and  the  wagons  are  dangerous,  for 
you  are  liable  to  get  tipped  out." 

SWISS   HORSE    DRIVING. 

I  succeeded  in  finding  out  the  reason  why  a  side-bar  wagon  could 
not  be  used.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Swiss  in  driving  horses  is  that 
they  appear  not  to  know  the  ability  of  a  horse  to  back  as  well  as  to 
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draw.  The  harness  here  is  without  breeching,  and  consequent!}^  a 
brake  is  necessary,  and  every  vehicle  is  supplied  with  one.  The  crank 
of  this  brake  looks  like  the  handle  of  a  coflfee  mill  and  is  put  in  the 
most  inaccessible  places,  generally  between  the  legs  of  the  driver  near 
the  bottom  of  the  seat  or  low  down  on  the  outside  of  the  place  where 
the  driver  puts  his  feet.  Every  time  the  slightest  incline  is  descended 
this  crank  is  wound  up,  and  it  is  a  comical  sight  to  see  the  driver 
bending  down,  winding  up  the  brake  crank  with  one  hand  and  with  the 
other  trying  to  prevent  the  horse  from  going  any  faster,  all  the  while 
looking  like  a  man  who  was  afraid  of  a  horse  and  seeking  something 
in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon  to  throw  at  it  without  ever  being  able  to 
find  it.  The  screw  rod  of  the  brake  extends  downward  through  the 
body  and  ends  in  an  iron  shoe,  acting  against  the  tire  of  the  hind  wheel 

COMMON  WAGONS. 

Under  the  second  heading  of  common  wagons  would  come  every 
class  of  vehicle  used  for  transportation.  One  sentence  would  describe 
them.  The  heavier  and  clumsier  they  are  made  the  better  they  are 
liked.  I  shall  try  and  give  a  description  of  a  dump  cart :  Four  heavy 
wheels;  hubs  6  and  tires  4  inches  across;  front  wheels  two-thirds  size 
of  hind  wheels;  immense  heavy  front  and  back  rockei-s  of  wood,  but 
not  protected  with  iron  plates;  across  these  two  parallel  l)eams  12  feet 
long  and  from  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  sometimes  being  tree  trunks 
rudely  planed  off,  and  in  the  center  and  firmly  bolted  down,  a  box  mth 
movable  sides  with  a  capacity  of  1  cubic  meter  (35.316  cubic  feet). 
There  is  also  a  wagon  tongue  that  could  serve  as  the  mast  of  a  small 
yacht,  heavily  ironed,  and  a  bi-ake  of  wood,  large,  heavy,  and  clumsy, 
which  acts  on  the  front  wheels,  the  crank  which  operates  it  being  located 
directly  in  front  of  one  of  the  wheels.  Two  horses  are  required  to 
pull  this  apparatus,  and  the  location  of  the  brake  crank  causes  many 
accidentia,  for  the  driver,  when  he  wants  to  wind  it  up,  ha^^  to  get  down 
and  do  so  while  walking  backward.  It  is  easy  thus  to  stumble  and 
fall  under  the  wheels.  This  is  also  the  plan  of  most  of  the  conunon 
wagons,  with  perhaps  a  few  alterations  and  variations. 

The  country  or  farm  wagons  are  anything  and  everything  capable 
of  running  on  wheels,  but  not  one  of  them  would  be  complete,  or 
rather  incomplete,  without  the  inevitable  brake. 

The  industry  amounts  to  so  little  that  it  is  impossible  to  procure 
statistics  regarding  the  capital  employed,  nor  can  1  give  the  earnings 
of  the  employees.  There  are  no  leading  manufacturers  of  carriages 
here. 
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AITTOMOBILE8. 

There  are  a  few  agent«  for  French  automobiles  in  my  district,  but 
the  sale  is  limited.  In  Berne  and  vicinity  there  are  four  or  five  gas- 
oline  nuichines. 

Ai)OLPii  L.  Frankentiiat., 

Cff7if<tt/, 

Berne,  Aj>ril  6\  1900, 


GKNnVA. 

VEHICI.E     INDUSTRY. 

Vehicles  are  manufactured  in  this  district  on  a  verj'  small  scale  and 
although  there  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  population  since  January, 
1850,  there  are  fewer  vehicles  manufactured  in  French  Switzerland 
than  at  that  epoch.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  railways,  street  cars, 
steam  and  electric  tramways,  bicycles,  and  automobiles  have  steadily 
grown  in  use  and  popularity. 

There  are  10  manufacturers  of  vehicles  in  the  large  city  of  Geneva, 
and  all  of  them  together  do  not  manufacture  more  than  50  vehicles  a 
year.  Very  little  capital  is  invested  and  few  vehicles  are  kept  in 
stock.  The  manufacturers  generally  make  to  order  upon  designs 
furnished  by  their  client**.  An  order  to  construct  a  fine  landau  or 
coup^  in  Geneva  would  be  regarded  by  the  most  prosperous  manufac- 
turer with  respect  and  awe.  Yet,  none  the  less.  Monsieur  A.  Oertig, 
a  manufacturer  at  No.  40  Rue  du  Mole,  has  just  turned  out  at  his 
shop  both  a  coup^  and  landau  which  he  is  sending  to  be  displayed  at 
the  Paris  Exposition.  The  coupS  is  a  very  fine  and  graceful  vehicle, 
with  rubber  tires,  and  has  an  electric  battery  under  the  coachman's 
seat  which  furnishes  lights  for  its  two  fine  lamps.  These  lights  may 
be  turned  on  by  the  coachman  himself  or  by  the  occupant  of  the  coup^. 
The  manufacturer  told  me  that  he  had  never  seen  a  vehicle  thus 
equipped  in  Europe  and  appeared  to  look  upon  me  with  suspicion 
when  I  informed  him  that  electric  lights  for  carriages  would  not  be 
regarded  as  a  novelty  in  the  United  States.  The  price  fixed  for  this 
fine  exposition  coup€  is  $1,200.  The  price  of  an  ordinary  Geneva- 
made  coup^  would  be  $600  to  $900. 

RUBBER   TIRES. 

Rubber  tires  are  just  beginning  to  come  into  use,  but  up  to  this  time 
there  are  not  twenty-five  vehicles  in  the  entire  city  equipped  with 
them.  It  costs  here  about  $100  to  equip  an  ordinary  four-wheel  vehicle 
-with  rubber  tires.  A  leading  manufacturer  said  to  me  that  some  eight 
or  ten  years  ago  several  American  vehicles  were  imported  and  offered 
for  sale  in  Geneva,  but  they  were  so  badly  finished  and  so  ix)orly  put 
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together  that  the  people  who  bought  them  eonsidered  themselTes 
humbugged— they  had  but  one  merit,  their  lightness.  This  same 
manufacturer  also  said  that  it  had  become  the  fashion  nowadays  for 
people  to  keep  on  having  their  old  traps  done  over  and  over  until  they 
were  in  the  end  like  a  popular  Italian  i-uin — that  is  to  say,  with  none 
of  the  original  left.  He  intimated,  indeed,  that  people  were  becoming 
quite  hardened  in  this  particular  and  were  entirely  losing  their 
self-respect. 

OPENING    FOR   AMERICAN  VEHICLES. 

If  cheiip  American  dogcarts,  two-seated  phaetons,  and  open  surreys 
could  l>e  sent  here  in  charge  of  competent  agents,  I  have  no  doubt 
they  would  meet  with  a  fair  sale  at  tolerable  prices,  in  spite  of  the 
pessimistic  views  of  the  manufacturer  and  dealer  above  quoted. 

WAGES. 

Skilled  workmen  are  paid  in  the  carriage  shops  from  10  to  15  cents 
an  hour.     It  would  be  difficult  to  even  estimate  their  capacity. 

MANUFACTURERS. 

The  following  are  the  leading  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  (jene\'a 
and  Ijausanne,  which  are  the  two  principal  cities  of  this  district,  the 
more  important  houses  being  marked  with  an  asterisk: 

Geneva, — Jean  Burkin,  No.  8  Rue  Rothschild;  A.  G.  Girardin,  No. 
8-10  Rue  Versonnax;  Ilirt  &  Mossaz,  No.  588  Rue  des  Pierres  a 
Niton;  Aug.  Hoffmann,  No.  7  Rue  G.  Leschot;  *Jaccard  &  Alary,  No. 
4  Rue  Pradier;  ♦A.  Oertig,  No.  40  Rue  de  M61e;  *  Vachat  &  Co.,  No. 
61-55  Torrassiere;  D.  Vasselin,  No.  33  Boulevard  de  la  Cluse;  *llarc 
\Ve})er  fils,  No.  5  Teri-assiere;  II.  We>)er  &  Matzinger,  No.  3  Chemin 
dos  Buis. 

Laumnne, — W.  Assal,  No.  6  Maupas;  J.  Egli,  aux  Mousquines; 
W.  Haaser,  Derriere  TAncienne  Douane;  Edouard  Janzi,  Maupas, 
Petit  R(M»her;  Charles  Lindenfelser,  No.  14  Rue  du  Bugnion; 
J.  iVIaurer  &  ills,  No.  40  Rue  Martheray;  Jean  Zaugg,  9  Caroline. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

If  the  carriage  trade  is  not  over  active,  it  nuist  ])e  admitted  that 
this  does  not  apply  to  automobiles,  for  in  this  line  there  is  a 
spirited  boom.  No  automobiles  are  maimfactured  in  French  Switzer- 
land, however,  although  at  Bienne,  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  Messrs. 
Baehne  &  Co.,  who  own  the  rights  of  the  Henriod  petroleum  motor, 
have  installed  a  plant,  and  arc  about  to  ])egin  construction  on  a  small 
scale.  The  latest  unpublished  statistics  of  the  Swiss  Touring  Qub 
indicate  that  in  all  Switzerland  about  175  automobiles  (including motor- 
cycles) are  in  use  at  present.     Of   these  two-thirds  are   in   French 
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Switzerland,  principally  at  Geneva.  The  automobiles  sold  here  at 
present  are  almost  exclusively  of  French  manufacture,  although  until 
recently  the  ''Daimler,"  manufactured  by  the  Daimler  Company,  at 
Cannstadt,  Germany,  had  the  lead.  This  is  still  true  in  so  far  as 
machines  above  4  horsepower  are  concerned,  but  the  lighter  machines 
are  chiefly  from  the  French  manufactory  of  De  Dion,  Bouton  &  Co. 
The  best  selling  automobiles  at  present  are  the  motorcycles.  This  is 
because  they  are  cheaper  to  buy  and  less  expensive  to  operate.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  two  designs  most  in  use.  They  have  each  a  force  of 
2i  horsepower: 


Tricycle  of  De  Dion,  Bouton  &  Co.    Price,  f320. 


Either  of  the  foregoing  ma<*hines  will  mount  a  grade  of  from  12  to 
13  per  cent  with  occasional  assistance  from  the  pedals.     The}'  easily 


Quadricycle  of  De  Dion,  Bouton  ct  Co.    Price,  $4:i5. 
(Can  be  transformed  Into  a  tricycle  when  desired.) 

attain  a  speed  of  20  miles  an  hour  on  flat  roacLs,  and  burn  about  5 
liters  of  gasoline  for  each  100  kilometers  {C)2i  miles). 

VOL  XXI,  IT  II G 
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Following  is  a  drawing  of  the  popular  four-seated  o-hoi-sopower 
Daimler: 


Volturc  Daimler.    Price,  from  $1,600  to  $1,850. 

The  above-described  machine  will  easily  moiuit  a  gi-jide  of  IC  per 
cent.  It  has  a  speed  of  from  2  to  10  miles  an  hour  on  flat  roads 
and  is  regarded  here  as  among  the  best  and  surest  of  automobiles. 
The  Daimler  motor  system  is  too  well  known  in  the  United  States 
to  require  any  detailed  description  here.  The  Daimler  rights  hare 
been  sold  in  France,  and  the  famous  Panhard  automobile  is  but  a 
French  edition  of  this  sturdy  German  machine.  The  greatest  success 
in  (Jeneva  at  present  is  the  new  three-seated  3-horsepower  automobile 
of  De  Dion,  Bouton  &  (/O.,  of  which  the  following  is  a  drawing: 


Three-seated  3-hors<^iK»\vor.     J»rioe,  $S(>S..'iO;  with  top.  $920. 

The  foregoing  automobile  is  reaily  a  graceful  and  tine  little  machine. 
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It  can*be  run  at  any  speed  from  1  to  30  kilometers*  an  hour  on  flat 
roads,  and  will  mount  a  grade  of  15  per  cent  at  a  speed  of  from  6  to  8 
miles  an  hour.  It  weighs  616  pounds  and  burns  8  liters  of  gasoline 
(cost,  9  cents  per  liter)  for  every  100  kilometers  (62i  miles).  The 
system  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  De  Dion  motor  cycle,  above  described. 
Only  one  cylinder  is  used  (the  Daimler  motor  uses  two)  with  the 
cold-water  circulation  system.  The  following  diagram  explains  the 
motor  tolerably  well: 


A,  pipe  coil  for  the  hot  gases  intended  to  heat  the  essence;  B,  dead  box  for  the  escapement  of  the 
gasCT;  C,  carburator,  where  the  air  is  mixwl  with  hydrocarburit;  D.  cylinder;  E,  piston;  F,  float;  G, 
cam  acting  upon  the  exhaust  valve;  H,  dry  battery;  I,  trembler  for  electric-lighting  device;  J,  air- 
admission  pipe  of  the  carburator;  K,  fly  wheels;  L,  plate  of  sheet  metal  recovering  the  essence;  M, 
handle  with  contact  device  for  the  starting:  N,  compression  cork;  P,  pinion  fixed  on  the  main  driv- 
ing shaft  and  gearing  with  the  gear  wheel  of  the  driving-wheel  axle;  R,  regulating  cock  for  the  air 
and  gas  mixture;  R',  regulating  cock  for  the  admission  of  the  explosive  mixture  into  the  cylinder;  8, 
exhaust  valve;  8',  inlet  valve;  T,  lighting  device;  U,  induction  coil;  V,  safety  box. 

The  above-described  3-horsepower  automobile  is,  as  1  have  stated, 
the  success  of  the  moment  in  Geneva.  Its  relative  cheapness,  relia- 
bility, and  simplicity  are  the  combined  merits  which  make  it  sell. 
The  IocaI  agents  have  orders  now  for  twenty -five  of  these  machines, 
none  of  which  can  be  delivered  })ef ore  June  or  July.  In  other  words, 
the  demand  is  far  beyond  the  supply,  as  it  also  is  for  the  ''Daimler." 

The  *' Peugeot"  automobile,  so  popular  in  France,  has  found  no 
gi'eat  favor  in  Geneva,  but  the  "'  Richard,"  a  small  three-seated  8-horse- 
power  French  machine,  has  been  actively  pushed  by  the  local  agent 
and  is  popular.     Its  price  is  $676. 

The  *'  Brierre,"  another  3-horscpowcr  three-seated  French  automo- 
bile, is  promised  shortly  for  Geneva,  and  great  things  are  expected  of 
it,  as  it  is  the  gasoline  and  cold-water  circulation  system  of  motor 
which  De  Dion  has  made  so  successful,  and  its  reduced  price  of  $675 
is  attractive. 

The  most  important  automobile  agency  in  Geneva  is  that  of  the 
"Soci6t6  Gen6rale  de  Voitures  Automobiles."    This  concern  is  the 


*  One  kilometer =0.62  mile. 
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exclusive  agent  for  the  Daimler,  as  well  as  for  De  Dion,  Boutoi¥&  Co., 
and  has  also  accepted  the  Brierre  agency.  The  president  of  the  com- 
pany said  to  me  to-day:  ''  We  are  anxiously  lootdng  to  the  Americans 
for  something  fine  and  cheap  in  the  way  of  automobiles.  We  expect 
to  see  them  do  in  automobiles  what  they  did  in  bicycles.  What  we 
want  in  particular  is  an  electric  automobile,  and  we  expect  to  see  it 
come  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  stand  ready  to  accept 
the  agency  for  any  reliable  American  electric  automobile,  and  we  can 
sell  it  fast  if  it  is  not  too  dear." 

The  other  automobile  agents  of  Geneva  are:  L.  Ansermier,  6  Rue 
de  Lausanne;  Comptoir  General  de  Voitures  Automobiles,  4  Boule- 
vard du  Th^fitre;  E.  Duckert,  14  Rue  de  Fribourg;  Eugene  Excoffier, 
40  Rue  du  Mole;  ♦F.  Panchaud,  2  Quai  Pierre-Fatio;  G.  Picard,  15 
Rue  Buttini;  A.  Ryniker,  61  Boulevard  du  Pont  d'Arve;  M.  Sandoz, 
2  I^ulovard  des  Philosophes;  M.  Picker,  7  Rue  du  Roveray;  Vassal! 
&  Grillot,  2  Rue  GcAT^y;  Marc  Weber  Fils,  5  Rue  de  la  Vinaigrerie: 
*Bruol  Freres,  10  Boulevard  de  Plampolais.  The  *  indicates  the 
more  important  houses. 

Benj.  H.  Ridgely,  Consul. 

Geneva,  Airrll  5,  1900, 


ZURICH. 

VEHICLE   INDUSTRY. 

Zurich  can  only  boast  of  one  firm  which  can  really  be  called  a  manu- 
factory in  the  American  sense,  and  that  firm  is  Geisberger  &  Co., 
Wiesenstrasse,  10.  They  have  been  established  for  fifty  years,  and  sell 
their  goods  not  only  in  Zurich,  but  all  over  Switzerland.  Their  annual 
output  is  300  vehicles,  and  their  capital  invested  1,500,000  francs 
($2S*i,500).  They  emplo3%  on  the  average,  300  men,  and  the  wage 
ranges  from  4  to  10  francs  (77.2  cents  to  $1.93)  per  day.  There  are  no 
statistics  that  I  can  find  giving  the  total  number  of  vehicles  manu- 
factured in  this  city  or  Canton. 

The  firm  mentioned  furnishes  or  makes  about  half  of  all  the  vehicles 
that  are  made  here.  As  these  people  are  slow  and  consenative,  it  is 
reasonable  to  l)elieve  that  many,  if  not  the  majority,  of  vehicles  in 
use  in  Switzerland  are  built  to  order. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  vehicles  imported  from  Germany  and 
Austria.  All  imaginable  vehicles  are  built  here — street  cars,  omni- 
buses, stiige  coaches,  fine  carriages,  heavy  and  light  wagons,  road 
carb^,  delivery  wagons  for  all  branches  of  business.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  sell  American-built  wagons,  but  without  suceess.  Several 
Studebaker  wagons  are  here  now,  but  can  not  be  sold — too  light  for 
these  hard  roads  and  the  wheels  not  wide  or  broad  enough.  A  strong 
running  gear  is  required  on  these  paved  streets  and  hard  roads. 
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III  addition  t-o  the  wagon  firm  alx)ve  named  there  are  the  following 
firms  who  do  a  smaller  business:  Heinrich  Eekert,  Mfihlebachstrasse, 
12-20;  H.  Germann,  Albisstrasse,  62;  Kasper  Isler,  Zeltweg,  111; 
Jakob  Ochsner,  MuUerstrasse,  54-56. 

The  firm  of  Geisberger  &  Co.  have  American  maehinery  in  their 
factory  and  are  satisfied  with  it.  It  is  claimed  that  ordinary  or  plain 
vehicle.s  can  ]>e  built  in  the  United  States  at  less  cost  than  here,  but  that 
high-grade  and  finely  finished  work,  where  skilled  labor  is  an  impor- 
tant item,  can  be  done  more  cheaply  here.  There  are  a  good  many 
small  wagon  and  blacksmith  shops  all  over  the  city  and  in  villagers, 
doing  repairing  and  building  ordinary  wagons  to  order.  If  our 
American  inanufacturei-s  intend  to  compete  in  this  market,  they  must 
furnish  strong,  well-made  vehicles,  with  wide  tires,  strong  brakes,  etr. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

There  are  a  very  few  automo))iles  in  use  here.  The  firm  of  Escher, 
Wyss  &  Co.  has  built  a  few,  but  it  seems  that  people  do  not  take  kindly 
to  them. 

Adam  Lieberknecht,  Coni$ul, 

Zurich,  Jiuw  2S,  1900. 


CAKKIAGE  AND  WAGON  WHEELS  IN  SWITZEBLAND.' 

It  is  impossible  to  state  the  quantity  and  value  of  wagon  wheels 
imported  into  Switzerland,  for  the  reason,  first,  that  no  statistics  cov- 
ering importation  of  wheels  are  available,  and  second,  that  compar- 
atively few  finished  wheels  are  imported  at  all.  As  regards  the  United 
States,  hubs  and  spokes  in  the  rough,  the  former  of  oak  and  the  latter 
of  hickory,  are  being  imported  in  a  small  way  and  finished  here.  The 
houses  of  Geisberger  &  Co.,  Zurich  &  Kaufmaim,  at  Basel,  large  con- 
cerns, buy  American  wood  in  the  rough  and  manufacture  all  the  parts 
themselves.  These  houses  are  equipped  with  American  tools  and 
wood- working  machines.  For  fine  work,  as,  for  instance,  wheels  for 
buggies  and  carriages,  American  wood  is  mostly  used;  but  for  ordinary 
vehicles,  hubs  made  from  domestic  walnut,  oak,  or  acucia  are  used.  I 
am  informed  that,  in  general,  the  styles,  diameter,  and  sizes  of  wheels 
are  the  same  as  in  the  United  States,  except  that  in  Switzerland  all  the 
parts  are  heavier.  The  smaller  wheel-making  concerns  use  both 
domestic  and  American  w^oods,  some  getting  the  article  finished  in  the 
rough  and  others  cutting  the  timber  themselves  and  manufacturing  by 
hand.  In  the  case  of  wheels  manufactured  in  Basel,  the  following 
items  may  be  found  of  use: 

Size  of  wheels, — From  75  to  125  centimeters  (29i  to  49|  inches)  in 
diameter. 


^Kepubliehed  from  Cbnaular  Reports  for  May,  1898,  No.  212. 
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Size  of  hvhs, — Length,  20  to  24  and  25  centimeters  (7i  to  9i  and  9i 
inches);  diameter,  150,  165,  and  185  millimeters  (5tV?  6i,  and  7i 
inches). 

Size  of  spokes. — ^Thickness,  38  millimeters  (li  inches)  at  the  hub  and 
32  millimeters  (li  inches)  at  the  rim;  length,  35  to  80  centimeters 
(13f  to  31i  inches). 

Size  of  fellies. — Square,  43  to  52  millimeters  and  40  to  55  millime- 
ters (I3V  to  2^^^  inches  and  l-^V  to  2^^^  inches). 

Mdterial. — The  principal  Basel  manufacturer  imports  from  the 
United  States,  through  an  agent  in  Hamburg  and  another  in  Havre, 
elm  hubs,  mostly  in  a  finished  state,  and  others  only  perforated.  He 
also  impoi-ts  spokes  of  acacia  and  fellies  of  hickory,  both  in  an  unfin- 
ished condition. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  finished  carriage  wheels  are  imported. 

Irving  B.  Richman, 

Consul'  Getujral, 

St.  Gall,  September  U,  1897. 


TURKEY. 

vehicle  industry. 

The  manufacture  of  vehiclas  does  not  figure  in  the  industries  of  this 
country.  There  are  a  few  small  shops  in  this  city,  and  also  a  few  in 
the  other  seaport  cities  of  Turkey,  where  common  farm  wagons  of 
clumsy  and  primitive  pattern  are  made,  and  also  the  common  Turkish 
*'  araba,"  with  a  seat  for  the  driver  and  two  seats  fronting  each  other 
behind  him.  There  are  many  Victorias  and  a  few  landaus  used  in  this 
city,  Salonica,  Smyrna,  Beirut,  Damascus,  and  Jerusalem;  most  of 
these  are  manufactured  in  Vienna  and  are  clumsy  but  substantial 
vehicles. 

The  roads  in  and  about  Constantinople  are  rough,  and  during  the 
rainy  season  in  terrible  condition.  The  ruts  and  stones  are  a  severe 
stmin  upon  wagons  of  every  kind,  and  the  average  driver  seems  to 
have  a  genius  for  running  into  diflScult  and  dangerous  places. 

OPENING   FOR  AMERICAN   VEHICIiES. 

At  Salonica,  Smyrna,  and  the  cities  farther  down  the  coast  the 
streets  are  well  paved,  and  there  are  excellent  roads  in  the  interior. 
Assuming  that  American  manufacturers  can  compete  in  price,  I  believe 
that  there  is  an  excellent  opening  in  this  country  for  wagons  of  all 
kinds.  Our  American  carriages  are  lighter  and  more  graceful  in 
design  than  anything  I  have  seen  in  the  Turkish  markets.     They  ought 
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also  to  he  more  durable,  as  the  best  material,  thoroughly  seasoned,  is 
used  ill  the  manufacture  of  our  wagons,  while  thoroughly  seasoned 
wood  in  this  country  is  almost  unknown. 

1  have  answered  some  inquiries  upon  this  subject  from  the  Stude- 
baker  Brothers  Manufacturing  Company,  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  have 
suggested  that  they  confer  or  correspond  with  W.  S.  Bigelow  &  Co., 
52  Broadway,  New  York.  This  firm  represents  the  United  States  end 
of  the  combination  of  American  manufacturers  and  exporters,  who 
have  recently  opened,  under  my  direction,  an  American  exposition  in 
this  city.  Mr.  Hough,  of  that  firm,  has  been  here  to  organize  and 
start  the  business,  and  is  somewhat  familiar  with  the  general  local 
conditions. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

The  automobile  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  this  part  of  the  Ekst. 

Chas.  M.  Dickinson, 

Conaul'  Genet'uL 
Constantinople   March  23^  1900, 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

vp:hicle  industry. 

Cabs  were  originally  introduced  into  England  from  Paris  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1805,  Messrs.  Bmdshaw  and 
Rotch  obtained  licenses  for  a  few  of  these  vehicles.  They  were  built 
to  hold  two  persons,  exclusive  of  the  driver,  and  mn  on  two  wheels, 
similar  to  the  present  ''hansom."  Owing  to  nmch  opposition  their 
number  was  at  first  very  limited,  but  in  1832  there  were  sixty-five  of 
them  plying  for  hire  in  London.  The  cab  introduced  from  Paris 
gradually  displaced  the  older  hackney  coach,  but  was  itself  succeeded 
by  a  cab  of  a  larger  style,  brougham  type,  from  which,  the  present 
'-four  wheeler"  now  in  use  was  designed. 

The  hansom  patent  safety  cab,  invented  by  a  Birmingham  architect, 
was  introduced  in  1834,  and  marked  a  new  era  in  street  locomotion. 
Since  that  time  many  advances  have  been  made  in  the  hansom,  and 
to-day  it  is  the  principal  vehicle  in  use  in  London  streets  for  rapid 
transit.  In  1898  the  number  of  licensed  Dublic  carriages  in  London 
was  as  follows: 

Hansoms 7, 899 

Clarences 3,648 

Omnibuses 3, 423 

Tram  cars 1,295 

Total 10.2()5 
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In  the  same  year  there  were  licensed: 

Hackney  drivers 13, 475 

Stage  drivers 7, 498 

CJonductors 8, 753 

Total 29,726 

Carriage,  a  term  applied  to  any  vehicle  for  general  use  in  conveying 
passengers,  is  a  structure  of  which  there  is  a  multitude  of  shapes  and 
designs,  to  wit,  road  carriages,  having  two  or  four  wheels,  such  as  the 
gig,  the  Tilbury,  dogcart,  T-cart,  Irish  car,  and  hansom  cab,  all  these 
being  built  with  two  wheels.  They  require  very  strong  and  rigid 
shafts  in  consequence  of  the  weight  having  to  be  divided  between  the 
horse's  back  and  the  wheels  of  the  vehicle.  In  four-wheeled  vehicles, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  horse  has  no  weight  to  bear,  having  only  to 
drag.  Open  four-wheel  carriages  are  the  phaCton,  wagonette,  and  the 
brake  and  char-a-banc.  Other  four-wheel  vehicles  are  the  omnibus, 
coach,  brougham,  landau,  and  drag. 

The  manufacture  of  carriages  and  omnibuses  ranks,  it  is  said,  in  the 
highest  class  of  skilled  labor.  The  best  materials  and  workmanship 
are  needed,  as,  in  view  of  the  hard  wear  to  which  the  vehicles  are  sub- 
jected, cheap  and  light  building  would  be  i-uinous.  From  an  authori- 
tative source  I  quote  the  following: 

Many  kinds  of  wood  are  employed  in  the  construction.  The  body  of  the  carriage 
is  made  by  one  set  of  workmen,  the  under  framing  by  another,  the  former  partaking 
more  than  the  latter  of  the  nature  of  cabinetwork.  The  steel  spring  making  is  deli- 
cate work,  owing  to  the  necessity  for  combining  strength  with  lightness  and  elastic- 
ity. *  *  *  The  covering  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  a  carriage  with  leather  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  manufacture;  one  single  hide  is  employed,  the 
leather  being  worked  round  the  comers  by  repeated  currying  while  wet  *  *  * 
The  best  coaches  receive  as  many  as  twenty  to  thirty  coats  of  oil  paint,  and  the 
polishing  processes  are  numerous  and  carefully  conducted. 

Carts  used  for  the  conveyance  of  merchandise  and  goods,  as  distin- 
guished from  passengers,  are  usually  two-wheeled  vehicles,  four- 
wheeled  being  termed,  generally,  wagons.  All  carts  in  Great  Britain 
are  required  under  the  law  to  bear  the  name  and  address  of  their 
owner. 

Baihoay  carriages, — In  the  United  Kingdom  there  were  in  1891 
37,000  carriages  used  on  the  railways  for  the  conveyance  of  passen- 
gers and  526,000  wagons  for  goods  traffic,  drawn  by  something  over 
16,000  locomotives.  The  cost  of  a  passenger  express  locomotive  is 
between  £2,500  to  £3,500  ($12,166  to  $17,033),  while  more  powerful 
engines  cost  anywhere  from  £4,000  to  £6,000  ($19,466  to  $24,333). 
Both  engines  and  carriages  are  usually  made  by  the  railway  companies 
themselves.  A  first-class  carriage  costs  from  £600  to  £700  ($2,920  to 
$3,406)  to  build,  a  second  class  £450  to  £600  ($2,190  to  $2,920),  and  a 
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third-clas8  £300  to  £450  ($1,460  to  $2,190).  A  coal  wagon  capable  of 
carrying  8  tons  costs  £70  ($341),  and  a  10-ton  wagon  £70  to  £90  ($341 
to  $138). 

MANUFACTURERS. 

There  is  not  within  this  consular  district  any  particular  locality 
where  the  manufacture  of  vehicles  may  be  said  to  l)e  the  staple  indus- 
try. There  are  in  the  London  district  alone  over  220  coach  builders, 
over  15  cab  builders,  65  wagon  builders,  over  250  cab  proprietors, 
several  of  whom  make  their  own  vehicles — not  only  cabs  but  carriages 
of  all  sorts — and  over  150  job  masters  who  let  out  cabs  and  carriages, 
either  for  a  specific  journey  or  by  the  hour  or  day,  or  who  contract 
to  let  out  a  cab  or  carriage  for  any  purpose,  according  to  arrange- 
ment As  before  stated,  the  number  of  licensed  public  carriages  in 
1898  was  16,265  vehicles  in  London  alone. 

The  number  manufactured  per  annum,  however,  it  is  not  possible 
to  state,  or  indeed  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  as  it  is 
evident  that  in  a  city  of  over  6,000,000  inhabitants  the  number  of 
private  vehicles  must  necessarily  be  very  large.  The  geneml  styles  of 
private  vehicles  include  the  brougham,  landau,  gig,  dogcart,  barouche, 
wagonette,  coach,  and  private  cab. 

CAPITAL  INVESTED. 

The  capital  represented  by  the  vehicle  industry  must  be  enormous, 
even  if  the  term  ^'  vehicle"  be  applied  solely  to  cabs,  carriages,  and  the 
'^ mercantile"  wagons.  But  as  the  firms  engaged  in  the  business  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  joint  stock  concerns,  there  is  no  available  means  of 
discovering,  even  approximately,  the  amount  of  such  capital. 

WAGES. 

As  regards  the  capacity  and  earnings  of  employees,  I  am  informed 
by  Messrs.  Thomas  Tilling,  Limited,  a  large  company  of  omnibus  and 
cab  proprietors  and  builders,  having  offices  and  branches  around 
London,  that — 

A  journeyman  coach  builder  here  earns,  on  an  average,  about  £2  ($9.73)  per 
week,  but  a  foreman  who  does  piecework— that  is  to  say,  pays  the  men  hiaiself  and 
makes  a  fixed  charge  for  the  work — will  earn  as  much  as  £S  ($38.93)  per  week. 

They  add: 

We  do  not  manufacture  a  great  many  carriages  ourselves,  and  what  we  do  make 
are  principally  landaus,  broughams,  and  victorias,  which  altogether,  including  omni- 
buses, number  1,600.    Our  net  increase  for  the  past  year  was  about  200. 
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From  the  London  Genei'al  Omnibus  Company,  Limited,  I  have 
received  the  following  details: 

This  company  turns  out  on  an  average  140  new  ordinary  garden-seat  omnibuses  per 
year;  *  *  *  also  repairs  and  renovates  about  1,450  omnibuses  and  maintains  the 
same  in  working  order;  *  *  *  also  builds  provender,  manure,  and  other  service 
vans  and  vehicles  used  in  the  company's  business.  The  following  are  employed  on 
the  work: 


Occupation. 

Wages 

English 
currency. 

Dnited  State* 
equivalenL 

Coach  builders 

per  hour.. 

£.  8.  d.  £.  M.  d. 
0    0    7H)    0    84 
0    0    7-009 
0    0    54-0    0    6 
0    0    8 
0    0    8-009 
0    0    7  -0    0    74 

0  0    54-0    0    7 
2    0    0-400 
2  12    6-350 

1  12    0  -2    7    0 
0    0    5-006 

10. 15-10. 17 

Smiths 

do 

.14-   .18 

Smiths*  mates 

Iron  turners 

Wood  machinists 

Viceman 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

.11-   .12 

.16 

.16-   .U 

.U-   .15 

Painters        .  . 

do.... 

.11-   .14 

Ornamental  writers 

Foreman 

per  week.. 

do 

9.7S-19.46 
12,77-15.82 

Clerks 

do.... 

7.78-1L43 

General  laborers 

tier  hour.- 

.10-   .12 

All  the  above  are  day  workers,  except  the  ornamental  writers,  who  are  piece 
workers. 

MANUFACTURERS. 

Among  the  principal  manufacturers  may  be  mentioned  the  following 
firnijs,  all  in  London: 

Thomas  Roake,  15,  34,  and  36  Iron  Gate  road,  Paddington,  whose 
specialty  is  hansom  cabs;  H3\  McMullen  &  Sons,  216  Long  Acre; 
James  Kempster,  39,  113,  and  114  Long  Acre;  Holland  &  Holland, 
479,  483  Oxford  street;  Patrick  Hearne,  Rodney  street,  Pentonville; 
Forder  &  Co.,  Limited,  7,  8,  and  9  Upper  street,  Martins  lane;  Cook 
&  Holdway,  Halkin  place,  Belgrave  square;  A.  Isaac  &  Co.,  14  High 
road,  Knightsbridge;  Alford  &  Alder,  53  and  57  Newington  Butts; 
Anglo-American  Carriage  and  Cycle  Company,  24  Middlesex  street, 
Aldgate;  C.  S.  Windover  &  Co.,  20,  31,  and  33  Long  Acre;  Henry 
Whittock,  Limited,  10,  12,  and  14  Earls  Court  road;  Turrill  &  Sons, 
23  Long  Acre;  Todd  &  Wright,  34  Craven  road.  West  bourne  ten-ace; 
William  Cole  &  Sons,  13  Young  street,  Kensington;  Burlington  Car- 
riage Company,  Limited,  315  and  317  Oxford  street;  Morgan  &  Co., 
127-130  Long  Acre;  Bayleys,  Limited,  42  Newington  causeway;  Bon 
allack  &  Sons,  St.  Georges  Van  Works,  Cable  street;  Glover  Brothers, 
28  Cleveland  place  (London,  W.);  E.  &  H.  Hora,  Shenley  Works, 
Peckham  road,  Camberwell;  Webb  &  Sons,  42  and  44  Holland  street 
(London,  SE.);  C.  R.  Whitmore,  279  and  281  York  road,  Battersea, 
(London,  SW.);  Taj- lor  Brothers,  280  Hackney  road. 

It  may  here  bo  pointed  out  that  most  four-wheeled  vehicles  are  built 
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with  the  front  wheels  ''swiveled"  so  as  to  turn  at  right  angles,  thus 
assisting  in  turning  the  vehicle  in  a  small  space. 

AMERICAN  VEHICLES  IN   ENGLAND. 

The  actual  extent  of  American  competition  in  England,  in  vehicles, 
is  but  small,  the  reason  being  that  the  vehicles  in  use  here  arc  neces- 
sarily of  a  more  rigid  make  and  style  than  those  in  vogue  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  very  seldom  that  an  American-made  vehicle  is 
to  be  seen  in  London. 

The  lighter  patterns  and  makes  do  not,  it  would  seem,  inspire 
confidence  as  to  their  strength.  The  vehicles  here  are  decidedly  of  a 
heavier  build  and  their  appearance  much  more  clumsy  than  is  the  case 
with  American  vehicles.  The  best  method  of  introducing,  with  suc- 
cess, the  American  article  would  be  for  a  large  firm  (or  for  several 
firms  together)  to  send  over  here  good  representative  men  to  thor- 
oughly study  the  particular  styles,  patterns,  and  builds  of  the  various 
vehicles  in  use,  and  to  notify  their  firm  or  firms  in  the  United  States 
exactly  what  class  of  build  would  likely  prove  most  popular.  One 
point  may  be  mentioned,  and  that  is  that  many  of  the  roads  in  this 
country  are  narrow  and  the  turnings  abrupt,  necessitating  a  greater 
freedom  for  the  shafts  by  undercutting,  in  order  that  the  vehicle  can 
safely  negotiate  a  corner. 

There  would  appear  to  be  a  chance  for  the  lighter  class  of  American 
vehicle,  in  the  introduction  of  well-built  tram  cars,  more  especially  sus 
it  is  the  intention,  at  an  early  date,  to  inaugurate  electric  tram-car 
traction  in  London.  I  append  herewith  an  article  from  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Daily  Mail.  Prompt  action  might  result  in  the  American 
vehicle  manufactories  securing  large  orders  for  cars  suitable  for  the 
proposed  new  departure  in  this  particular  department  of  rapid  transit. 
And  no  eflfort  should  be  missed  to  provide  satisfactory  cars,  in  order 
that  the  foothold  once  obtained  should  be  safely  held  against  competition. 

THE    DOOMED  TRAM  HORSE — LONDON*8   COMING   REVOLUTION    IN  STREET   RAILWAYS — 
ELECTRIC  TRACTION   IN   EVERY   DIRECTION. 

Ten  years  hence,  in  an  odd  comer  of  the  new  South  Kensington  Museum,  there 
will  be  exhibited  among  the  curiosities  of  bygone  ages  a  specimen  of  the  present 
London  tram  car. 

Teachers  will  take  their  classes  and  show  it  as  a  proof  of  the  little  value  placed  on 
time  by  men  of  the  nineteenth  century.  People  in  1900,  they  will  say,  were  content 
to  sit  in  such  cars  an  hour  to  get  from  Holborn  to  Hampstead.  The  boys  of  1910, 
who  go  from  Charing  Cross  to  St  Albans  in  twenty  minutes,  will  pity  the  slow,  old 
foesils  of  to-day. 

The  tram  car  of  1900  is  doomed,  and  before  long  the  tram  horse  will  have  disappeared 
from  oar  street& 
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London  is  on  the  eve  of  the  greatest  revolution  in  local  transit  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  railways.  Within  the  next  few  weeks  the  United  Tramways  Company,  which 
owns  the  lines  from  Hammersmith  to  Uxbridge  and  Hampton,  will  inaugurate  the 
most  magnificent  system  of  electric  cars  in  Europe.  Its  present  carriages  will  be  sold 
for  what  they  can  fetch,  and  an  array  of  palace  cars,  costing  £1,000  pounds  apiece, 
will  carry  the  lucky  Westerners  with  the  swiftness  of  racehorses. 

County  council  follows  suit. — As  soon  as  i)088ible  the  London  County  Council,  which 
is  obtaining  the  ownership  of  all  the  lines  in  its  boundaries,  will  follow  suit  An 
experimental  line  will  first  l)e  built  from  Westminster  to  Tooting,  and  then  there  will 
be  a  general  transformation.  Fresh  lines  will  be  run  out  in  all  directions.  One  will 
go  down  Faningdon  street.  New  Bridge  street,  and  across  Blackfriars  to  South  Lon- 
don. Another  will  (x>me  along  the  Embankment  from  Putney  into  the  ver}^  heart  of 
the  city.  A  third  is  proposed  from  Piatadilly  circus  to  Grays  Inn.  In  every  suburb 
the  steel  tentacles  will  reach  out,  gripping  all  London  in  one  great  system. 

The  ugly  and  dark,  ill-ventilated,  uncomfortable,  and  crawling  cars  of  to-day  are 
to  give  way  to  a  host  of  i)alace8  on  wheels,  furnished  in  princely  fashion,  lit  like  the 
halls  of  the  sun,  gliding  swiftly  through  the  streets  with  a  quick,  easy  motion.  With 
great  plate  glass  windows,  free  from  disfiguring  advertisements,  with  brilliant  lights 
ahead  and  astern,  splendidly  upholstered,  these  cars  will  be  dreams  of  luxury.  To 
travel  in  them  will  be  rest  and  recreation. 

Each  tram  will  accommodate  nearly  twice  as  many  as  the  present  ones,  and  if  more 
cars  are  wanted  it  will  be  easy  to  run  them  on. 

Where  loorkingmen  will  benefit, — ^The  change  is  going  to  revolutionize  London. 
Months  ago  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  singular  prescience,  declared  that  the  one  way 
to  solve  the  great  slum  problem  was  to  make  it  easy  and  cheap  for  the  poor  to  reach 
the  suburbs.  When  the  workman  can  get  from  Finsbury  Park  to  Piccadilly  in 
twenty  minutes  for  a  penny,  he  will  no  longer  box  himself  in  a  fetid  city  slum. 

Statistics  prove  that  out  of  every  shilling  now  paid  in  fares  the  horse  tram  car  coste 
about  10  pence.  The  electric  c&r  of  the  proper  pattern  will  only  cost  about  6  pence. 
In  other  words,  the  new  tram  cars  will  yield  London  nearly  a  million  a  year  profit 

AUTOMOBILES. 

Owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  laws  in  force  prior  to  the  passing 
of  the  regulations  supplementary  to  the  ''  locomotives  on  highways 
act,"  which  became  law  for  six  months  from  November  9,  1896,  and 
have  since  remained  in  force,  the  motor-vehicle  industry  in  Great 
Britain  was  greatly  retarded,  and  the  consequence  is  that  to-day  this 
country  is  far  behind  other  countries  in  the  practical  adoption  and  use 
of  these  vehicles;  and  although  the  business  is  now  assuming  more 
importance  year  by  3'^ear,  it  may  be  said  to  be  still  in  its  infancy. 
Some  large  firms  have  adopted  motor  wagons  in  place  of  the  horse- 
drawn  vehicles,  but  either  because  of  the  natural  conservatism  of  the 
English  character  or  the  fear  of  mishaps  and  breakdowns,  coupled 
with  the  high  cost,  the  adoption  of  motor  vehicles  does  not  assume  the 
popularity  that,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will  in  a  few  years  be  extended 
thereto.     I  give  a  summary  of  the  regulations  now  in  force. 
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Regulations  for  Motor  Cars, 
applicable  to  england  and  wales. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  regulations  issued  by  the  local  government  board 
supplementary  to  the  locomotives  on  highways  act: 

A  light  locomotive  means  a  vehicle  propelled  by  mechanical  power,  under  3  tons 
in  weight  unladen-  only  used  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  one  vehicle,  such  vehicle 
and  its  locomotive  together  not  exceeding  in  weight  unladen  4  tons;  not  emitting  any 
smoke  or  visible  vapor,  except  from  any  temporary  or  accidental  cause. 

In  calculating  the  weight  of  a  vehicle  unladen,  the  weight  of  any  water,  fuel,  or 
accumulators  used  for  the  purpose  of  propulsion  shall  not  be  included. 

It  must  be  capable  of  being  worked  either  forward  or  backward.  The  tire  of  each 
wheel  must  be  smooth,  with  a  breadth  varying,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  vehi- 
cle, from  4  inches  to  2i  inches.  There  must  be  two  independent  brakes,  each  capa- 
ble of  preventing  two  wheels  on  the  same  axle  from  revolving.  If  a  vehicle  is  drawn 
by  the  locomotive  it,  too,  must  have  an  efficient  brake,  controlled  by  a  competent 
person,  or  else  the  brakes  on  the  locomotive  must  be  able  to  control  the  vehicle. 
The  width  of  a  locomotive  must  not  exceed  61  feet.  A  lamp  is  to  be  carried  during 
the  period  between  one  hour  after  sunset  and  one  hour  before  sunrise,  exhibiting  a 
white  light  forward  and  a  red  light  in  the  reverse  direction.  If  drawing  another 
vehicle,  it  must  have  the  name  of  its  owner  and  his  address  conspicuously  painted 
on  it,  tc^ether  with  its  weight  on  the  right  or  off  side  in  letters  white  on  black  or 
black  on  white,  not  less  than  1  inch  in  height.  The  weight  must  also  be  painte<i  on 
every  locomotive  weighing  unladen  H  tons  and  upward; 

Greatest  possible  speed  is  fixed  at  12  miles  an  hour.  If  the  weight  be  IJ  and  does 
not  exceed  2  tons,  the  speed  shall  be  not  more  than  8  miles  an  hour.  If  the  weight 
exceeds  2  tons,  the  speed  shall  be  not  more  than  5  miles  an  hour.  Whatever  the 
weight,  if  used  to  draw  any  vehicle  the  speed  shall  not  exceed  6  miles  an  hour. 

This  regulation  has  effect  for  six  months,  from  November  9,  1896,  and  thereafter 
until  the  local  government  board  shall  direct  otherwise. 

General  regulations. — The  police  are  to  regulate  speed  and  stoppages  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  general  traffic.  A  bell  or  other  instrument  shall  give  warning  of  the 
approach  or  position  of  the  light  locomotive.  The  ordinary  rules  of  the  road  shall 
be  observed.  The  name  of  owner  shall  be  given  whenever  demanded  by  a  constable 
or  on  the  reasonable  request  of  any  other  person. 

A  breach  of  any  regulation  may,  on  summary  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  £10. 

SCOTTISH    REGULATIONS. 

The  limit  of  spee<l  is  fixed  at  10  miles  an  hour  if  the  locomotive  be  under  IJ  tons 
unladen;  if  over  this  but  under  2  tons,  the  limit  is  8  miles,  and  from  2  tons  onward 
the  maximum  is  fixed  at  5  miles  an  hour.  Whatever  the  weight,  if  used  to  draw 
any  vehicle  the  maximum  speed  must  not  exceed  6  miles  an  hour. 

1  am  informed  by  one  of  the  motorcar  manufacturing  companies  that 
*"•  business  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  there  seems  every 
reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  a  gi'eat  future  for  the  automobile 
industry.  We  have  secured  some  very  large  orders  for  steam  vans, 
omnibuses,  wagons,  and  lorries,  which  we  are  shipping  out  to  some  of 
the  colonies.-' 

Another  company,  which  does  not  claim  to  have  done  very  much 
toward  building  complete  steam  cars,  states  that  it  has  given  its  atten- 
tion more  particularly  to  improvements  in  the  various  parts  required 
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in  connection  with  steam  vehicles,  and  adds  that  it  has  recently  sold 
patents  therefor  to  the  Locomobile  Company  of  America,  New  York. 

From  a  price  list  of  certain  electric  vehicles  recently  offered  for 
sale,  it  appears  that  the  initial  costor  charge  i*anged  from  £330  ($1,616), 
for  a  brake  to  carry  4  passengers  and  driver,  to  £375  ($1,824.94)  for 
a  Victoria. 

A  very  interesting  experiment  was  recently  tried  with  motor  vehicles 
of  various  grades  and  motive  power,  some  being  driven  by  electricity 
and  others  by  petrolemnand  steam.  A  tour  of  1,000  miles,  extending 
from  London  to  Bristol,  thence  to  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Carlkle, 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Newcastle,  and  return  to  London,  was  arranged, 
and  the  result  was  deemed  very  satisfactory.  Many  severe  hill-climb- 
ing tests  were  included  in  the  experiment,  and  in  the  course  of  the  trial 
defects  were  noted,  to  which  attention  could  be  given  with  a  view  to,  if 
possible,  entirely  eliminating  such  drawbacks  in  the  manufacture  of 
subsequent  vehicles. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  a  good  opening  for  the  introduction  of 
American  motor  vehicles,  both  for  passenger  locomotion  and  the  car- 
riage of  goods.  Both  in  the  United  States  and  France  motor  cars 
have  been  longer  adopted  and  built  than  in  Great  Britain,  with  the 
result  that  the  faults  in  constiniction  to  which  the  British  manufac- 
turer is  now  giving  attention,  have  been  in  many  cases  either  entirely 
overcome  or  lessened.  In  addition,  the  number  of  vehicles  manufac- 
tured here  is  very  small  compared  with  the  number  turned  out  in  the 
two  countries  named. 

It  is  superfluous,  almost,  to  add  that  many  French  vehicles  (either 
French  built  or  built  here  under  French  patent  rights)  are  in  use  here, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  American  manufacturer  should  not 
open  up  a  good  trade  in  England  in  this  industry. 

Wm.  M.  Osborne, 

Conml-GmeraL 

Ix)NDON,  June  27,  1900, 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  FOREIGN  COMMERCE.' 

Th«piiblicatlonfl  of  the  Boreftu  of  Foreign  Commerce,  Department  of  State,  are: 
L — (x>ifMSBCiAL  Rklationb,  being  the  annual  reports  of  consular  olAcers  on  the  commerce,  indus- 
tries, nayigation,  etc..  of  their  districts. 

n.— COHSULAB  Rkpostb,  isTOed  monthly,  and  containing  miscellaneous  reports  from  diplomatic 
and  consular  officers. 

III.— Adyakcb  Sheets,  Conbulab  Refobts,  issued  daily,  except  Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  newspaper  press,  commercial  and  manufacturing  organizations,  etc. 

IV.— EXPOBTS  DBCLAJtED  FOB  THE  Unfted  STATES,  issued  qiiarterly,  and  containing  the  declared 
values  of  exports  from  the  various  consular  districts  to  the  United  States  for  the  preceding  three 
months. 

v.— Special  Conbulab  Refobts,  containing  series  of  reports  from  consular  officers  on  particular 
subjects,  made  in  pursuance  to  instructions  from  the  Department 

Following  are  the  special  publications  issued  bv  the  Bureau  prior  to  1890: 

Labor  in  Europe,  1878,  one  volume;  Labor  in  Foreign  Countries,  1884,  three  volumes;  Commerce  of 
the  World  and  the  Share  of  the  United  States  Therein.  1879;  Commerce  of  the  World  and  the  Share  of 
the  United  States  Therein,  1880-81;  Declared  Exports  for  the  United  States,  First  and  Second  Quarters, 
1888;  Declared  Exports  for  the  United  States,  Third  and  Fourth  Quarters,  1883;  Cholera  in  Europe  in 
1884,1886;  Trade  Guilds  of  Europe,  1886;  The  Licorice  P^ant,1885;  Forestry  In  Europe,  1887;  Emlgra- 
tioQ  and  Immigration,  1886-86  (a  portion  of  this  work  was  published  as  Conbulab  Repobtb  No.  76.  for 
the  month  of  April,  1887) ;  Rice  Pounding  in  Europe,  1887;  Sugar  of  Milk,  1887;  Wool  Scouring  in  Bel- 
Kium,  1897;  Cattle  and  Dairy  Farming  in  Foreign  Countries,  1^  (issued  first  In  one  volume,  afterwards 
m  two  volumes);  Technical  Education  in  Europe,  1888;  Tariils  of  Central  America  and  the  British 
West  Indies,  1890. 

The  editions  of  all  these  publications,  except  Tariffs  In  Central  America,  etc.,  are  exhausted,  and  the 
Department  is,  therefore,  unable  to  supply  copies. 

Id  1890  the  Department  decided  to  publish  reports  on  special  subjects  In  separate  form,  to  be  entitled 
Special  Consulab  Refobts.    There  are  now  the  following  Special  Conbulab  Refobts: 

VoL  1  (1890).~Cotton  Textiles  in  Foreign  Countries.  Files  in  Spanish  America,  Carpet  Manufacture 
in  Foreign  Countries,  Malt  and  Beer  in  Spanish  America,  and  Fruit  Culture  in  Foreign  Countries. 

Vo<.f  71800  and  1^1}. ^Refrigerators  and  Food  Preservation  in  Foreign  Countries,  European  Emi- 
gration. Olive  Culture  in  the  Alpes  Maritimes,  and  Beet^ugar  I  ndustry  and  Flax  Cultivation  in  Foreign 
Coon  tries. 

VoL  S  ( 1891 ).— Streets  and  Highways  in  Foreign  Countries.    (New  edition.  1897.) 

VoL  U  (1891).— Port  Regulations  in  Foreign  Countries. 

VoL  6  (1891).— Canals  and  Irrigation  in  Foreign  Countries.    (New  edition,  1898.) 

VoL  6  (1891  and  189f).— Coal  and  Coal  Consumption  in  Spanish  America,  Gas  in  Foreign  Countries, 
and  India  Rubber. 

Voi,  7  (189f).— The  Stave  Trade  in  Foreign  Countries  and  Tariffs  of  Foreign  Countries, 

VoL  8  (ia9f ).— Fire  and  Building  Regulations  in  Foreign  Countries. 

Vot,  9  (189g  and  1895).— Australian  Sneep  and  Wool,  and  Vagrancy  and  Public  Charities  in  Foreign 
Countries. 

VoL  10  (1894).~Lead  and  Zinc  Mining  In  Foreign  Countries  and  Extension  of  Markets  for  American 
Flour.    (New  edition,  1897.) 

VoL  11  (189A)  —American  Lumber  in  Foreign  Markets.    (New  edition,  1897.) 

VoL  It  (1895).- Highways  of  Commerce.    (New  edition,  1899.) 

VoL  13  (1896  and  1897).— Money  and  Prices  in  Foreign  Countries. 
'      VoL  U  (1898).— The  Drug  Traae  In  Foreign  Countries. 

VoL  15  (1898).- Part  I.  Soap  Trade  in  Foreign  Countries;  Screws,  Nuts,  and  Bolts  in  Foreign  Coun- 
tries; Argols  in  Europe;  Rabbits  and  Rabbit  Furs  in  Europe,  and  Cultivation  of  Ramie  in  Foreign 
Countries.    Part  II.  Sericulture  and  Silk  Reeling  and  Cultivation  of  the  English  Walnut. 

VoL  16  (1899).— Tariffs  of  Foreign  Countries.  Part  I.  Europe.  Part  11.  America.  Part  III.  Asia. 
Part  rv.  Africa.    Part  V.  Australasia  and  Polynesia.    (Parts  III,  IV,  and  V  not  yet  published.) 

Vol.  17  (1899).— Disposal  of  Sewage  and  Oarboge  In  Foreign  Countries;  Foreign  Trade  in  Coal  Tar 
and  By- Products. 

VoL  18  (1900).— Merchant  Marine  of  Foreign  Countries. 

Vol.  19  (1900).— Paper  in  Foreign  Countries,  and  Uses  of  Wood  Pulp. 

Vol.  to  ( ;900).— Part  I.  Book  Cloth  in  Foreign  Countries;  Market  for  Ready-Made  Clothing  in  Latin 
America:  Foreign  Imports  of  American  Tobacco;  Cigar  and  Cigarette  Industry  in  Latin  America. 
Part  n.  School  Gardens  in  Europe.    Part  III.  The  Stave  Trade  in  Foreign  Countries. 

Vol.tl  (1900).— Part  I.  Foreign  Markets  for  American  Coal.  Part  II.  Vehicle  Industry  In  Europe. 
Part  IIL  Trusts  and  Trade  Combinations  in  Europe. 

Of  these  Spectal  Conbulab  Repobtb,  Australian  Sheep  and  Wool,  Cotton  Textiles  in  Foreign 
Countries,  Files  in  Spanish  America,  Fire  and  Building  R^[ulation8,  Gas  in  Foreign  Countries,  Lead 
and  Zinc  Mining,  Malt  and  Beer  in  Spanish  America,  Port  Regulations,  Refrigerators  and  Food  Pres- 
ervation, Vagrancy,  etc.,  are  exhausted,  and  no  copies  can  be  supplied  by  the  Department 

There  was  also  published,  in  1899.  Proclamations  and  Decrees  during  the  War  with  Spain,  compris- 
ing neutrality  circulars  issued  by  foreign  countries,  proclamations  by  the  President,  orders  of  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  and  war  decrees  of  Spain. 

Of  the  monthly  Conbulab  Repobtb,  many  numoers  are  exhausted  or  mo  reduced  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  unable  to  accede  to  requests  for  copies.  Of  the  publicatiouH  of  the  Bureau  available  for  dis- 
tribution, copies  are  mailed  to  applicants  without  charge.  In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  certain  numbers, 
the  Bureau  will  be  grateful  for  the  return  of  any  copies  of  the  monthly  or  special  reports  which 
recipients  do  not  care  to  retain.  Upon  notification  of  willingness  to  return  such  copies,  the  Depart- 
ment will  forward  franking-  labels  to  be  used  In  lieu  of  postage  in  the  United  States.  Canada,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Mexico. 

Persons  receiving  Conbulab  Repobtb  regiilarly,  who  change  their  addresses,  should  give  the  old 
as  well  as  the  new  address  in  notifying  the  Bureau  of  the  fact. 

Id  order  to  prevent  confusion  with  other  Department  bureaus,  all  communications  relating  to  Con- 
sular  Reports  should  be  carefully  addressed,  "Chief.  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  Deparunent  of 
State,  Washington,  U.  S.  A." 


*  Formerly  Bureau  of  Statistics.    .Vnme  rhrtiiKed  to  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commene  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  Slate,  July  1,  1897. 
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depabtment  instruction. 

Departbient  of  State, 

Washington^  March  W,  1900. 
To  the  confndar  officers  of  the  United  States, 

Gentlemen:  The  Department  desires  to  procure  all  available  infor- 
naation  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  so-called  trusts  or  trade  com- 
binations in  the  diflferent  countries  of  Europe.  You  are  therefore 
requested  to  procure  such  printed  information  and  to  collect  from 
other  available  sources  such  facts  as  may  tend  to  describe  or  illustrate 
the  results  alreadv  accomplished  or  the  movements  now  in  contempla- 
tion relating  to  this  subject.  Among  the  points  of  interest  are  the 
following: 

First.  A  list  of  the  trusts  or  combinations  for  manufacturing  or 
commercial  purposes  in  the  country,  with  the  corporation  name,  the 
industry  engaged  in,  the  capital  employed,  the  dates  of  their  organi- 
zation, the  value  of  the  plants  separately  in  the  different  industries, 
and  the  stock  valuation  of  each  combination. 

Second.  The  effect  of  such  combinations  upon  prices — whether  of 
increase  or  diminution — upon  the  amount  of  production,  the  wages 
paid  to  labor,  and  any  other  results  which  have  been  so  far  experienced. 

Your  replies  should  be  transmitted  to  the  Department  at  the  earliest 
convenient  moment,  and  the  information  should  be,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble^ sent  in  duplicate. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  W.Cridler, 
Third  Assista7it  Secretary. 


AUSTRIA. 


In  spite  of  its  comparatively  young  manufacturing  industries,  Aus- 
tria is  not  behind  otner  European  countries  in  the  matter  of  trusts. 
Though  the  number  of  trade  combinations  in  Austria  may  be  less, 
nevertheless,  in  point  of  influence  on  the  monarchy's  industries,  they 
are  every  whit  as  important  as  are  the  German  trusts  in  the  German 
Empire  on  conditions  of  production  and  consumption.  The  intimate 
connection  between  Austrian  production  and  trade  combinations  seems 
apparent  fi*om  the  circumstance  that  some  few  political  economists  do 
not  hesitate  to  designate  Austria,  and  most  particularly  Vienna,  as  the 
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birthplace  of  the  trusts  of  Central  Europe,  and  the  9th  of  May,  1873, 
as  the  day  of  their  birth. 

Yet  it  IS  certain  that  trusts  existed  in  Austria  previous  to  1873,  but 
their  number  increased  most  markedly  since  that  year.  At  least  in  its 
infancy,  the  Austrian  system  of  trusts  bore,  more  than  that  of  any 
other  country,  the  character  of  a  protective  institution.  This  is  clearly 
illustrated  by  the  first  large  trust  formed  in  Austria,  the  steel-rai!  trust, 
which  was  created  in  consequence  of  the  long  competitive  struggles 
among  the  steel-rail  rolling  works.  In  the  i>eriod  from  1843  to  1873, 
one  oi  active  railway  construction  in  Austria-Hungary,  a  number  of 
new  works  had  gradually  been  established,  which  produced  about 
120,000  tons  annually.  But  when,  in  1873,  the  most  important  railway 
net  was  pretty  well  completed,  ana  in  consequence  the  demand  for  rails 
became  exceedingly  small,  the  total  production  dropped  to  from  50,000 
to  60,000  tons  a  year.  Single  factories,  particularly  those  with  less 
capital,  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  continue  work  in  view  of 
this  decreased  demand.  By  means  of  a  combination,  however,  which 
divided  the  total  supply  needed  among  all  the  works  according  to  cer- 
tain fixed  rates  of  percentage,  and  in  consequence  of  which  a  rise  in 
price  was  also  achieved,  the  manufacturers  escaped  disaster.  In  so 
tar,  therefore,  the  Austrian  steel-rail  trust  of  1873  might  serve  as  a 
model  of  those  trade  combinations  which  regulate  production  and 
economically  protect  the  manufacturer  as  well  as  the  workman,  with- 
out, however,  oppressing  the  economically  weaker  individual,  the 
consumer.  Since  that  time,  the  year  1873,  the  number  of  Austrian 
trade  combinations  has  steadily  risen,  embracing  pretty  well  all  articles 
of  manufacture,  the  most  insignificant  as  well  as  those  of  the  highest 
importance,  but  at  the  same  time  losing  one  after  another  of  the  special 
marks  of  a  protective  union,  and  developing  more  and  more  into  an 
institution  aiming  at  the  highest  possible  gam,  and  the  deformities  of 
which  have  finally  given  rise  to  the  cry  for  legislation  and  the  draught 
of  a  bill  which,  however,  owing  to  parliamentary  conditions,  has 
not  yet  become  a  law.  This  tendency  toward  a  policy  of  unlimited 
monopoly  was  the  cause,  as  already  mentioned,  of  the  spread  of  Aus- 
trian trusts  to  all  branches  of  trade,  of  commerce,  and  or  traffic.  They 
have  become  a  popular  and  frequently  employed  means  of  economic 
struggle,  and  are  growing  more  and  more  removed  from  their  actual, 
theoretic,  economic  purpose,  the  regulation  of  production  and  con- 
stancy of  prices.  Characteristic  it  is  that  in  Austria  the  obstacles  set 
in  the  way  of  the  formation  of  unions  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  trade 
combinations  of  a  general  nature  on  the  other,  do  not  seem  to  exist 
in  the  matter  of  trusts. 

The  Austrian  trade  combinations  are,  in  their  nature,  so-called  trusts 
(Kartelle)  in  the  actual  sense  of  the  word — that  is,  associations  which 
pursue  their  most  important  end,  keeping  prices  hi^h  and  restricting 
overproduction — by  agreement  on  certain  points  which  limit  free  dis- 
position, yet  leave  to  each  participant  his  economic  independence.  In 
this  last  particular  they  differ  materially  from  the  American  trusts, 
in  which  the  independence  of  the  single  manufacturer  becomes  lost, 
and  all  the  associated  factories  constitute  one  single  enterprise.  In 
their  organic  composition,  therefore,  Austrian  trusts  possess  no  special 
point  of  interest,  and  only  in  the  rarest  cases  signify  a  theoreticaUy 
new  symptom  in  the  province  of  political  economy.  Further,  they 
have,  in  common  with  most  trade  combinations  of  the  world,  the  pecul- 
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iarity  of  surrounding  themselves  with  an  air  of  mystery,  which  often 
borders  on  the  ridiculous.  Thus  it  is  that  of  most  trusts  little  more  is 
known  than  their  statutes,  and  frequently  nothing  learned  of  the  inner 
workings  until  shown  by  practical  experiences  in  the  market.  So  far 
as  these  experiences  are  concerned,  they  may  be  thus  briefly  charac- 
terized: The  quantity  of  production  is,  on  the  whole,  little  influenced; 
in  most  brancnes  there  is  a  reduction  at  the  start  of  the  tiiist's  work; 
a  rise  of  prices  is  everywhere  called  forth.  The  effect  on  the  wages  of 
workmen,  which  might  bring  about  a  lowering  as  a  natural  result,  is 
in  large  measure  counterbalanced  by  the  social  feature,  of  late  years, 
in  Austrian  legislation,  and  the  steaa}'^  strengthening  of  Austrian  labor 
unions;  hence,  the  greatest  sufferer  is  the  consumer,  and  he  is  to  be 
protected  by  the  proposed  law. 

As  already  observed,  Austrian  legislation  of  late  years  is  dominated 
by  a  social-political  trait,  and  the  correctness  of  this  assertion  is  shown 
in  the  draft  of  the  bill  concerning  trusts  and  rings,  whfch  the  Aus- 
trian Government,  but  only  after  a  long  succession  of  propositions  in 
the  Parliament,  has  finally  resolved  to  work  out  The  actual,  imme- 
diate cause  of  this  measure  was  the  unparalleled  success,  at  the  cost  of 
the  public,  of  the  sugar  trust,  the  history  of  which  is  given  in  detail 
in  a  supplement  to  the  draft  of  this  bill.  A  legislative  regulation  of 
the  trust  system  encounters  all  the  greater  obstacles,  since,  on 
the  one  hand,  there  are  no  codifications  on  this  point  in  other  coun- 
tries to  go  by;  on  the  other  hand,  again,  three  various  judicial  direc- 
tions are  open  for  state  intervention — those  of  criminal,  of  civil,  and 
of  administrative  law.  Under  Austrian  criminal,  law  the  trade  com- 
binations offer  no  actual  case  for  action.  The  Austrian  criminal  laws 
of  1803  and  of  1852  were  simply  limited  to  designating  as  penal  trans- 
gression, a^eements  among  manufacturers  for  fixing  prices  or  wages 
to  the  detriment  of  the  public  or  the  laborer  and  the  retention  of 
wares.  It  is  clear  that  such  a  standpoint  no  longer  in  any  manner 
serves  for  the  modern  form  of  trade  combinations.  It  would  simply 
mean  checking  production  in  well-nigh  all  branches  of  industry  were  a 
prohibition,  expressed  in  such  a  general  form,  to  be  actually  put  into 
practice.  Strict  penal  provisions  and  precise  specifications  would  be 
of  little  avail,  considering  the  elasticity  of  the  Austrian  law  governing 
unions,  upon  which  all  the  trusts  in  Austria  are  constructed,  since 
ex|>erience- teaches  that  to  severe  penal  regulations  attaches  a  pos- 
sibility of  circumventing  them.  In  view  of  all  these  circumstances, 
the  Austrian  Government  could  not  possibly  adopt  a  purely  penal-law 
system,  and  hence  one  was  chosen  which  takes  into  consideration  all 
the  three  directions  above  characterized,  without  giving  undue  promi- 
nence to  the  penal  feature,  on  account  of  the  apprehended  injury  to 
production. 

The  draft  of  the  bill  concerning  trusts  has,  in  consequence  of  the 
{parliamentary  conditions  of  Austria,  been  left  lying  in  the  Reichsrath, 
and  it  is  difiicult  to  foresee  just  when  it  will  be  passed.  In  the  mean- 
while, Austrian  trusts  have  developed  alarmingly.  The  trusts  have 
long  since  ceased  to  be  a  means  of  defense;  in  most  cases  they  now  are 
nothing  but  a  speculation  for  an  increase  in  prices.  A  particularly 
notorious  instance  in  point  is  given  by  the  steadily  increasing  combi- 
nations of  middlemen,  in  respect  to  which  all  the  theoretic  arguments 
ever  offered  in  favor  of  manufacturers'  trusts  fall  to  the  ground.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  consumer  has  to  struggle  against  two  enemies, 
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while  formerl}'  he  had  but  one  foe  to  contend  against.  Thus,  for 
instance,  owing  to  the  increasing  number  of  coal  trusts  during  the  past 
few  years,  the  price  of  coal  has  risen  a  round  30  per  cent,  and  a  new 
increase  in  price  is  again  in  prospect  in  consequence  of  a  trust  of  coal 
dealt»rs. 

According  to  the  principles  on  which  the  bill  is  drawn,  the  Grovem- 
ment  would  have  more  tne  part  of  a  censor  than  that  of  a  directly 
interfering  criminal  judge  in  the  matter  of  the  trust  system,  and  the 
claims  of  the  producers  as  well  as  t^e  .requirements  of  the  consumers 
would  be  duly  regarded. 

The  text  or  the  proposed  law  on  trusts  is  appended  herewith.' 

Carl  Bailey  Hurst, 

C(m»ul' General, 

Vienna,  August  5, 1900. 


SUPPLEMENTAL, 

The  most  important  trusts  in  Austria  are  the  iron  trust,  the  petro- 
leum trust,  ana  the  sugar  trust. 

The  iron  trust  started  with  the  union  of  the  rail-rolling  works  in 
1878.  In  1881  its  charter  was  prolonged  and  is  of  special  importance, 
inasmuch  as  it  became  the  precedent  for  the  formation  of  other  trusts 
in  various  branches  of  the  iron  industry.  Its  charter  will  expire  in 
December,  1902.  In  1880  the  trust  of  the  Baudagen  rolling  works  was 
formed  on  the  same  basis.  The  union  of  all  the  iron  works  in  Aus- 
tria, the  actual  iron  trust,  therefore,  was  not  formed  until  May,  1886. 
Its  existence,  having  been  prolonged  in  1887,  is  assured  until  1901. 
This  trust  is  divided  into  four  special  classes:  (1)  Commercial  bar  and 
sheet  iron;  (2)  building  and  car  girders;  (3)  heavy  plate  iron;  (4)  fish 
plate,  bolts,  etc. ;  and  only  those  works  belong  to  each  of  these  bodies 
which  are  interested  in  tne  manufacture  of  the  respective  wares. 

The  entire  number  of  iron  works  in  Austria  belong  to  this  trust 
There  is,  further,  a  trust  of  tube-rolling  mills,  to  which  belong  the 
Witkowitz,  the  Oderberg,the  SchOnnbrunn,  the  Mannesman  mills  in 
Komotam,  and  the  Hungarian  State  works.  The  term  of  expiration 
of  this  trust  is  March  31, 1903. 

The  sale  of  the  iron  works  thus  formed  into  trusts  for  th^  year  1899 
amounted  in  tons  as  follows. 

Tom. 

Commercial  iron 249,900 

Building  and  car  girders 94,600 

Heavy  plate  iron 35,100 

Fishplates,  bolts,  etc 18,000 

Rails 86,900 

CSar  parts  (wheels,  axles,  tires,  and  springs) 20,500 

-Total 505,000 

The  direct  export  amounted  to 26,000 

The  indirect  export  amounted  to 10, 800 

Supplies  for  building  of  ocean  vessels 11,800 

The  existing  union  of  the  petroleum  trust  was  formed  in  1899.  It 
comprises  72  factories,  with  a  total  contingent  of  195,503  tons.  Out- 
side of  this  contingent  are  6  factories,  with  a  production  of  18,000 

*  Filed  for  reference  in  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commeroe. 
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tons.  There  is  an  agreement  between  the  crude-oil  manufacturers  and 
the  petroleum  refineries,  according  to  which  the  former  participate  to 
the  amount  of  half  the  excess  of  price  of  petroleum  over  $7.31  for 
220  pounds,  on  the  basis  of  the  price  of  crude  oil  at  81  cents  for  220 
pounds. 

The  present  suj^r  trust  dates  from  the  year  1897  and  extends  to 
1901-1902,  inclusive.  It  embraces  all  sugar  factories  and  refineries  in 
Austria.  The  raw-sugar  factories  gave  up  the  production  of  sugar  for 
home  consumption,  in  return  for  which  the  combined  sugar  refineries 
guaranteed  a  minimum  price  of  $42.63  per  220  pounds  for  raw  sugar 
sold  in  the  home  market.  The  union  has  kept  home  prices  at  a  fixed 
point  for  the  period  of  this  agreement,  although  raw  sugar  rose  in 
price  $1.22  per  220  pounds  during  this  time. 

Carl  Bailet  Hurst, 

Consulr-  General, 

Vienna,  October  18^  1900. 


TRIESTE. 

The  formation  of  trusts  has  developed  in  Austria  only  during  the 
past  few  years.  In  the  last  three  years,  these  syndicates  have  increased 
m  numbers  to  such  an  extent  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  at  pres- 
ent any  really  important  industry  in  the  countrv  which  has  not  resorted 
to  combination;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  this  time  the 
legality  of  trusts  has  been  repeatedly  and  emphatically  denied  by  the 
courts. 

Trieste  is  a  commercial  rather  than  an  industrial  city.  The  few 
industrial  establishments  here  do  but  little  more  than  supply  the  local 
markets.  There  is  practically  no  competition  among  them;  and  if  one 
or  the  other  is  connected  with  a  trust,  the  public  is  still  ignorant  of  the 
fact.  Even  the  journalism  and  literature  of  southern  Austria  have 
thus  far  paid  but  little  attention  to  trade  combinations. 

Prague  and  Vienna,  the  industrial  centers  of  the  empire,  have  also 
been  the  headquarters  of  its  trusts;  and  vet  I  doubt  whether  our  con- 
sular oflicers  stationed  at  these  cities  will  nnd  it  an  easy  task  to  enumer- 
ate or  describe  all  the  different  "  combines  "  that  have  been  formed  in 
their  respective  districts,  for  in  most  cases  information  is  withheld 
from  the  outside  world.  Not  unfrequently,  eflForts  are  made  to  keep 
the  trust  itself  a  secret.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  enameled  cooking 
utensil  trust,  to  be  again  referred  to  hereafter.  It  is  evident  that  the 
promoters  of  these  combinations  realize  that  the  best  or  safest  trust  is 
the  one  least  talked  about. 

In  each  of  the  following  industries  some  sort  of  coalition  is  known 
to  exist:  Su^r  refining,  petroleum,  alcohol,  iron  and  steel,  wire  and 
nails,  hoop  iron,  plate  glass,  glassware,  paper,  boots  and  shoes,  hats, 
and  textile  fabrics. 

Recently,  the  rape-oil  manufacturers  entered  into  an  agreement 
among  themselves  which  is  quite  different  from  that  of  any  previously 
existing  combine.  They  are  to  be  registered  as  an  "open  mercantile 
society^"  known  under  the  name  of  "Central  Selling  Office  of  the 
Bohemian  Kape  Seed  Manufacturers." 

It  seems  probable  that  this  latest  form  of  combine,  the  name  of  which 
sufficiently  indicates  its  proposed  plan  of  action,  nas  been  suggested 
by  a  recent  decision  of  tne  provincial  tribunal  at  Vienna.    Smt  had 
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been  brought  by  Adolf  Witsin  and  F.  A.  Lange  against  the  aforemen- 
tioned enameled  cooking  utensil  combine  and  the  Austrian  land  bank. 
The  plaintiffs  claimed  that  the  defendants  had  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment for  the  restriction  of  trade,  in  that  the  manufacturers  in  the  com- 
bine had  left  it  to  the  land  l|ank  to  sell  their  products  and  to  establish 
arbitrary  prices.  By  the  lower  court,  the  agreement  among  the  manu- 
f  actui*ers  themselves  was  declared  to  be  illegal,  but  the  contract  between 
the  manufacturers  and  the  land  bank,  by  which  the  bank  was  to  act  as 
the  trust^s  agent  for  the  sale  of  its  proaucts,  was  decided  to  be  valid. 

One  of  the  leading  firms  in  the  combine  retired  as  soon  as  this 
decision  was  rendered,  but  the  other  members  appealed  to  the  pro- 
vincial tribunal.  The  plaintiffs  Witsin  and  Lange  likewise  appealed, 
because  they  questioned  the  soundness  of  the  second  part  of  the  sentence 
of  the  district  court,  by  which  the  agreement  between  the  manu&c- 
turers  and  the  land  banK  was  declared  to  be  legal. 

The  provincial  tribunal  so  far  reversed  the  sentence  of  the  lower 
court  as  to  declare  the  agreement  with  the  land  bank  invalid.  More- 
over, the  bank  was  sentenced  to  pay  one-third  of  the  costs. 

This  decision  seems  to  be  based  upon  the  fact  that  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  intention  of  the  combine  was  to  raise  and  maintain  prices, 
to  the  public  detriment.  It  also  appeared  from  the  wording  of  the 
agreement  and  from  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties, that  the  land  bank  was  fully  cognizant  of  the  circumstanees 
under  which  the  manufacturers  combined,  as  well  as  of  all  the  meas- 
ures to  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  their  ends.  It  was 
furtheiinore  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  wie  court  that  the  bank  was 
empowered  to  establish  prices  arbitrarily,  and  that  the  manufacturers 
had  bound  themselves  to  respect  its  orders. 

The  court,  considering  these  facts,  found  that  the  manufacturers 
had  conjointly  intrusted  the  bank  with  the  sale  of  their  goods  and 
with  the  general  management  of  their  business;  and  it  held  such  an 
agreement  to  be  illegal. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  TRUSTS. 

To  illustrate  the  working  of  industrial  combines  in  Austria-Hungary, 
the  brickmakers'  trust  of  Vienna  may  serve  as  an  example. 

This  trust  is  composed  of  fifteen  firms,  which  have  agreed  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  following  articles  for  a  period  of  five  years: 

(1)  The  principal  factory,  that  of  the  Wienerberger  Brick  Company,  is  to  act  as 
sole  vendor,  and  as  such  is  to  be  allowed  a  commission  of  1}  per  cent  on  the  total 
amount  of  invoices. 

(2)  The  production  of  brick  by  the  various  firms  is  so  fixed  that,  taking  as  basis 
the  400,000,000  bricks  made  last  year,  200,000,000  are  to  be  produced  by  the  Weiner- 
berger  Brick  Company,  and  100,000,000  by  the  Union  Building  Company.  The 
remainder  is  to  be  divided  among  the  other  thirteen  companies. 

(3)  The  Weinerberger  Company  is  to  execute  all  orders  of  the  combine. 

(4)  A  tariff  fixes  the  prices  for  each  firm  or  factory,  according  to  its  location. 
These  prices  vary  from  33.30  to  37  crowns  (|6.76  to  17.51)  per  1,000  bricks. 

(5)  The  selling  prices  may  be  increased  or  lowered,  according  to  the  fluctuatiOTis 
of  the  market. 

(6)  To  provide  for  general  expenses  as  well  as  for  a  contingent  fund  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  tnese  regulations,  a  levy  of  50  hellers  (10  cents)  per  1,000  bricks  shall  be 
made. 

(7)  Each  firm  has  the  right  to  be  represented  at  the  general  meeting,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Weinerber^r  Company,  each  shall  have  a  number  of  votes 
proportional  to  the  number  of  bncks  it  produces. 
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TRUSTS  A  NECESSARY  EVIL. 

There  is  a  widespread  belief  among  Austrian  economists  that  trusts, 
whether  desirable  from  a  local  point  of  view  or  not,  are  frequently 
forced  upon  a  country  by  international  trade  conditions,  and  are  there- 
fore a  necessary  evil. 

The  proprietor  of  one  of  the  largest  scythe  factories  in  the  empire, 
in  a  recent  conununication  to  the  Austrian  Scythe  Union,  used  the 
following  argument  in  favor  of  the  formation  of  a  scythe  makers' 
trust: 

The  failure  of  the  members  of  our  union  to  come  to  an  understanding  or  agree- 
ment must  be  considered  a  misfortune  to  the  scythe  industry  of  the  country;  for, 
while  we  are  wasting  time  quarreling  among  ourselves,  others  are  taking  full  advan- 
tage of  the  situation.  Our  foreign  competitors  of  Westphalia  ( northwestern  Germany ) 
have  already  combined,  and  the  South  German  works,  the  Tyrolese  and  Bavarian 
scvthe  makers,  and  the  French  factories  are  doing  the  same. 

These  combines  have  raised  their  prices  and  threaten  to  do  us  a  great  deal  of  harm. 
In  all  probability,  Germany  will  soon  increase  the  import  duty  on  hardware  in  gen- 
eral and  on  scythes  in  particular.  Thus  their  almost  prohibitive  custom  duties  and 
trusts  protect  the  German  and  French  manufacturers  and  keep  their  home  markets 
secure  to  them.  Good  profits  being  thus  insured,  these  trusts  may,  at  an  apparent 
loss,  force  their  exports  into  Russia  and  the  East,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  even 
into  Austria-Hungary.  , 

THE   RESULTS   OF  TRUSTS. 

Trusts  appear  to  control  completely  the  prices  of  their  respective 
products.  This  fact  is  so  well  recognized  that  the  teim  '"^cooperative 
monopolies"  is  quite  freely  applied  to  all  industrial  combines.  In 
nearly  all  instances  the  consumers  have  been  compelled  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  commodities.  In  some  instances  the  increase  has  been 
remarkable.  Thus,  the  plate-glass  combine  recently  advanced  the 
prices  on  hall-door  mirrors  50  per  cent.  Such  sudden  and  unjustifia- 
ble advances  cause,  of  course,  much  feeling  and  adverse  criticism 
among  the  masses. 

EFFECT   ON   LABOR. 

If  it  is  true  that,  as  Austrian  manufacturers  claim,  German  trusts 
contrive  to  invade  Austrian  markets  and  cripple  such  Austrian  indus- 
tries as  have  failed  to  combine,  it  would  seem  that  the  quantity  of  pro- 
duction and  the  wages  paid  to  labor  could  suffer  no  decrease  by  the 
formation  of  trusts  at  home. 

It  is,  however,  claimed  by  the  representatives  of  labor  that  wages 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  general  advance  in  prices  caused  by  the 
trusts,  and  that  their  interests  have,  therefore,  not  been  furthered  by 
the  spread  of  trade  combinations. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  too  early  to  attempt  a  critical  review  of  this 
controversy.  Tne  most  important  trusts  have  been  formed  within  the 
past  twelve  months,  and  conditions  have  not  had  sufficient  time  to 
adjust  themselves.  That  there  has  been  a  general  advance  in  wagers 
during  this  period  can  not  be  denied,  but  it  is  difficult  to  deteimine  if 
this  advance  has  been  proportionate  to  the  general  rise  in  the  prices 
of  commodities. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  general  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  labor  Austria  has  had  more  strikes  during  the  past 
three  yeai*s  than  ever  before.     Nearly  all  these  strikes  arose  from  a 
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demand  for  higher  wages  or  fewer  hours  of  work.  As  they  occurred 
ahnost  simultaneously  with  the  inauguration  of  the  era  of  trusts,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  labor  movement  has  been  intensified  by 
this  latter-day  organization  of  capital. 

Fredk.  W.  Hossfeld, 

Consul  at  Trieste, 
Clermont,  Iowa,  July  10^  1900. 


BOHEMIA. 

The  central  offices  and  records  of  the  Austrian  trade  combinations— 
whose  name  is  legion — are  mainly  in  Vienna  and  Prague,  and  the 
individual  members  are  chary  of  giving  details  touching  these  organ- 
izations. Furthermore,  the  members  are  usually  spread  all  over  the 
Empire,  retain  each  a  separate  existence  and  capital  stock,  and  are 
not  merged  into  one  great  concern  with  a  single  consolidated  capital- 
ization. These  facts  nave  made  it  very  difficult  and  time-consuming 
to  gain  any  satisfactory^  information  at  this  consulate  regarding  trade 
combinations  in  Austria,  and  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  give 
figures  touching  capital  employed  and  value  of  plants. 

As  to  associations  of  firms  engaged  in  various  important  manufac- 
turing and  conunercial  lines  in  this  country,  information  as  follows  has 
been  obtained: 

makers  of  iron  goods. 

Excepting  a  few  small  concerns,  every  establishment  of  this  kind  in 
Austria-Hungarj'  is  a  party  to  an  agreement  which  regulates  the  con- 
sumption of  iron.  Prices  are  not  directly  touched  by  the  agreement, 
but  it  has  incidentally  the  effect  of  enhancing  them. 

WIRE  and  wire   nails. 

This  combination  is  composed  of  seven  finns  in  Bohemia,  controllinff 
the  trade  in  this  kingdom.  An  agreement  between  them  was  effected 
September  2,  1889.  Pursuant  thereto,  the  entire  product  of  all  the 
firms  is  sold  through  a  general  office  in  Prague.  The  avowed  object 
is  to  control  prices  and  the  Quantity  of  goo<&  on  sale,  to  insure  to  all 
members  equal  prices  for  tneir  goods,  and  to  reduce  the  time  of 
credits  to  a  minimum. 

KITCHEN  UTENSILS. 

The  combination  among  producers  of  these  articles  covers  not  only 
Austria-Hungary  proper,  out  also  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Roumania, 
and  Servia.  The  business  is  conducted  through  a  central  bureau. 
The  pui-pose  of  the  agreement  is  to  regulate  prices  and  to  confine  pro- 
duction within  market  demands.  Each  producer  is  allowed  a  fixed 
auota  of  the  total  product.  One  who  chooses  to  sell  direct  and  not 
irough  the  central  bureau  loses  his  quota. 

PETROLEUM. 

The  central  office  is  at  Lemberg,  Galicia.  The  alle^d  object  of  the 
combination  is  to  benefit  both  large  and  small  dealers  m  unrefined  oil, 
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and  also  refiners,  and  to  obstruct  as  much  as  possible  the  importation 
of  refined  oil.  The  quantity  of  oil  placed  on  the  market  is  strictly 
regulated. 

BOTTLES. 

An  agreement  exists  among  manufacturers  providing  for  the  sale 
of  their  product  through  a  common  bureau  to  save  expense  in 
marketing  it. 

SODA. 

By  restraining  overproduction,  the  combination  among  the  producers 
of  tnis  article  prevented,  it  is  alleged,  the  ruin  of  the  firms  engaged 
in  the  business  and  the  practical  extinction  of  the  industry  in  Austria. 
The  agreement  was  ostensibly  not  designed  to  raise  prices,  but  purely 
to  regulate  production,  though  it  is  admitted  that  to  restrict  produc- 
tion tends  to  advance  prices. 

SUGAR  OF  LEAD. 

The  combination  in  this  line  is  described  as  intended  solely  to 
regulate  inland  consumption.  A  Prague  bank  officiates  as  the  central 
place  of  sale.     It  settles  monthly  with  all  members. 

PASTEBOARD. 

Thirty-nine  factories  in  Austria-Hungary  are  united  in  an  agreement 
which  is  avowedly  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  up  prices,  which 
bad  threatened  to  sink  very  low.  The  compact  lasts  four  years.  It 
regulates  production  and  prices,  and  divides  the  market  among  the 
members  of  the  combination.  Producers  who  join  must  surrender  the 
territory  in  which  they  have  been  operating,  and  agree  not  to  increase 
production  beyond  the  quota  assigned  them. 

TWINE. 

Without  an.  agreement  between  the  makers  of  this  article,  it  is 
alleged,  the  industry  would  have  disappeared  from  Austria.  It  saved 
some  members  from  impending  bankruptcy.  The  combination  was 
formed  February  1,  1889.  It  denies  having  increased  prices  or  inter- 
fered with  foreign  competition. 

SIRUP  AND  GLUCOSE. 

In  1892,  a  crop  failure  made  the  business  so  unprofitable  that  it  was 
apparent  many  factories  must  close  unless  the  usual  competition  was 
abated.  An  agreement  between  the  manufacturers  resulted,  which 
regulates  prices  and  production. 

CX)PPER  AND   COPPER   WARE. 

The  agreement  relating  thereto  controls  various  operating  expenses 
without  specifically  reducing  production  or  dividing  territory  among 
the  members  of  the  combination. 
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SUGAR. 

Fierce  competition  existed  among  refiners.  Hungary  sought  to 
make  all  the  sugar  consumed  in  that  Kingdom,  which  led  to  a  supply 
beyond  the  normal  demand.  The  decline  in  the  export  of  sugar  still 
further  overstocked  the  domestic  market.  Some  ten  years  ago,  the 
discouraging  conditions  caused  the  producers  to  frame  a  mutual  agree- 
ment providing  against  overproduction  through  the  stipulation  that 
no  more  sugar  should  be  offered  to  the  home  market  than  would  equal 
the  consumption.  The  quantity  normally  consumed  was  divided  among 
the  refiners,  so  that  none  could,  by  competition,  be  driven  out  of 
business.  The  agreement  included  conditions  regarding  prices — not, 
it  is  claimed,  to  impose  burdens  on  consiuners,  but  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  previous  ruinous  speculation.  The  producers  of  raw 
sugar,  it  appears,  were  empowered  to  regulate  the  size  of  the  domestic 
sugar-beet  crop,  so  far  as  the  laws  of  nature  would  permit. 

The  agreement,  while  nominally  limited  to  confining  the  amount  of 
sugar  produced  within  the  amount  actually  consumed,  has,  in  fact, 
caused  prices  to  advance;  but  as  against  this  it  is  set  forth  that  the 
Austrian  producers  give  the  public  relatively  cheaper  sugar  than  any 
other  sugar-making  country  in  the  world. 

LOCAL  COMBINATIONS. 

Peculiar  tc  the  Reichenberg  consular  district  are  the  following 
associations,  all  formed  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  production, 
prices,  wages,  or  other  expenses: 

Burgstein  union  for  the  production  of  frames;  brewing  society  of 
Bdhmisch  Kamnitz;  association  of  wood  and  metal  working  industrici?; 
Wartenberg  dairy  association;  "Eagle  works  "society  of  glass  indiisi- 
tries;  united  clay  works  of  Preschen;  society  of  maKers  of  clothing 
for  men  and  women;  Arnau  brewing  society;  Hohenelbe  andTraute- 
nau  societies  of  hotel  and  public-house  keepers;  association  of  fruit 
dealers;  society  of  housebuilders;  Riesengeoirge  union  of  weaving 
establishments;  Mecerish  dairy  society;  union  of  shoemaking  firms; 
society  of  vegetable  dealers;  Hronow  union  of  weaving  inaustries; 
association  of  starch  makers;  society  of  dealers  in  honey  and  wax; 
Gabel  dairy  union;  society  of  leather-goods  producers;  union  of 
tailors  and  hat  and  glove  makers;  butchers'  union;  association  of  pearl 
producers. 

In  addition  to  the  various  closely-knit  combinations  noted  in  the 
foregoing,  there  are  many  looser  and  more  limited  forms  of  association 
among  manufacturers,  especially  of  cloth,  in  this  district  Such 
organizations  are  merely  for  agreement  upon  some  special  matter — 
wages,  prices,  hours  of  labor,  or  the  like.  In  fact,  outside  of  agricul- 
ture, every  important  producing  industry  in  the  district  is  associated 
with  others  of  the  same  kind  in  an  agreement  respecting  some  conunon 
feature  of  their  business.  The  object  in  every  case  is  to  increase  the 
profits  of  the  concerns  interested,  or  to  protect  themselves  against 
probable  losses.  The  tendency  to  combination  and  consolidation 
appears  to  steadily  grow  stronger. 

The  effect  of  the  trade  combinations  here  referred  to  has  undoubtedly 
been  to  increase  prices  in  many  eases;  in  others,-to  prevent  a  decline  in 
prices.     Production  for  home  consumption  has  been  decreased  m  some 
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lines;  in  others  increased,  but  evidently  not  because  of  the  trade  com- 
binations. Wages  have  apparently  not  been  lowered,  though  increases 
have  been  checked  in  some  cases.  Producers  realize  that  wages  can 
not  be  lowered  without  causing  distress  to  wa^e-eamers,  and  therefore 
trade  associations  are  inclined  to  increase  their  dividends  or  to  create 
them  where  they  are  lacking  by  other  means  than  by  reducing  the 
scanty  earning  of  their  employees. 

Frank  W.  Mahin,  Conattl, 
Eeichenberg,  July  J,  1900. 


PRAGUE. 

The  formation  of  trusts  in  Bohemia,  and  in  fact  in  Austria,  is  carried 
on  with  some  exceptions  hereinafter  named  in  a  different  manner  than 
in  the  United  States.     Where  in  the  United  States  a  number  of  manu- 
facturers desiring  to  form  a  trust  organize  themselves  into  a  joint  stock 
company,  to  which  each  of  the  organizers  sells  his  plant  at  a  stipulated 
price,  receiving  as  payment  a  certain  amount  in  cash  and  a  certain 
amount  in  shares  of  stock  of  the  new  companv,  the  manufacturers  of 
Bohemia  desiring  to  form  a  trust  in  any  branct  of  their  manufacture 
call  a  meeting  for  this  purpose,  at  wnich  all  manufacturers  of  the 
respective  branch  are  requested  to  be  present.     Some  one  being  elected 
chairman,  presents  to  the  meeting  the  reason  of  its  having  been  called 
and  its  object,  which  is  of  course,  to  prevent  not  only  the  decline  of 
the  price  of  the  specific  manufactured  article,  but  also  in  many  instances 
to  raise  the  selling  price  of  the  same.     After  all  manufacturers  of  the 
article  to  be  protested  by  such  a  trust  have  agreed  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same,  each  manufacturer  furnishes  to  a  committee  a  state- 
ment of  the  production  of  his  plant  for  the  previous  year  or  two  and 
also  of  the  sale  of  his  product  during  the  same  period.     The  committee 
then  ascertains  from  other  sources  statistics  of  the  consumption  or  sale 
of  the  article  within  a  given  district,  say  for  Bohemia  during  the  same 
period,  and  having  been  furnished  also  with  the  costs  of  manufacture 
it  is  enabled  to  ascertain  what  the  selling  price  of  the  article  should  be, 
making  of  course,  due  allowance  for  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  manu- 
facturer.    Another  general  meeting  of  all  parties  concerned  is  then 
called  and  the  committee  makes  its    report.     The  question   is  put 
whether  all  the  manufacturers  are  desirpus  and  willing  to  enter  into  a 
mutual  agreement  whereby  they  bind  themselves  to  place  the  sale  of 
their  article  in  the  hands  of  a  special  board  of  trustees,  to  be  elected 
by   the  meeting,  and  not  to  individually  sell  any  of  their  products 
within  a  certain  district,  to  be  defined  by  said  trustees,  nor  for  a  less 
price  than  the  one  fixed  by  said  board. 

All  having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  an  attorney  is  emploved  to  draw 
up  the  necessary  a^eement,  which  is  recognize<d  under  the  Austrian 
lawH  as  being  binding  upon  all  parties  thereto.  The  agreement  con- 
tains the  stipulations,  etc.,  for  wnich  the  quasi  trust  has  been  formed, 
and  provides  that  in  case  of  a  violation  of  any  of  these  by  one  of  the 
signers,  a  certain  sum  is  to  be  paid  as  a  penalty.  It  is  the  common 
practice  to  either  establish  a  so-called  central  office,  to  which  all  orders 
for  the  sale  of  the  manufactured  article  must  be  sent,  and  which  directs 
the  filling  of  all  such  orders  on  equitable  principles  b^  the  firms 
belonging  to  such  a  trust  (the  expenses  of  such  an  office  being  paid  out 
VOL  XXI,  FT  in 2 
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of  the  selling  price  obtained  by  all  parties  concerned  pro  ra.ta^  or  else 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  a  banking  institution,  which  will  attend 
to  the  business  of  such  a  trust  for  a  certain  commission  on  the  selling 
price.  The  objects,  it  is  claimed,  are  to  prevent  an  overproduction  of 
the  manufactured  article  and  the  falling  of  the  price  in  the  home 
market;  to  establish  a  uniform  selling  price,  and  to  guard  against  loss 
caused  by  delinquent  debtors.  These  are  the  avowed  objects  of  such 
trusts  here,  but  their  ulterior  objects  of  course  the  public  is  not  able 
to  ascertain,  as  all  these  matters  are  kept  strictly  confidential  and  would 
only  appear  in  case  of  an  action  at  law  being  brought  for  some  reas*0D 
by  one  of  the  signers  of  the  agreement  against  a  cosigner;  and  if  in 
such  a  case  it  should  appear  that  one  of  the  objects  of  tine  trust  was  to 
raise  the  selling  price  of  the  product  unreasonably  high,  or  to  prevent 
honest  competition,  the  courts  here  have  held  such  an  agreement  to  be 
void.  One  case  of  this  nature  having  already  been  declared  by  the 
highest  court  at  Vienna  as  being  an  unlawful  agreement,  the  ministry 
of  justice  is  at  present  working  on  a  new  law  governing  the  formation 
of  trusts.  Unaer  the  afore-described  system,  there  have  been  formed 
and  at  present  exist  the  following-named  trusts  in  Austria-Hungary, 
under  the  following  names,  viz: 

(1)  Raw  sugar  and  siwa/r  refineries  (Gemeinsames  Comity  der  ver- 
einigten  Rohzuckerf abriken  und  Raffinerien  Oesterreich-Ungams,  mit 
dem  Sitze  in  Wien). — ^To  this  trust  belong  about  260  raw-sugar  facto- 
ries and  refineries,  and  the  raw-sugar  producers  are  bound  to  sell  their 
product  only  to  refineries  which  belong  to  the  trust,  and  the  selling 
prices  are  fixed  by  the  central  oflSce,  located  in  Vienna. 

(2)  Petroleum  (Evidenzbureau  der  Osterreich-ungarischen  Petro- 
leumraffinerien,  mit  dem  Sitze  in  Wien). — ^To  this  belong  all  the  impor- 
tant petroleum  refineries  in  Austria-Hungary,  central  office  in  Vienna. 

(3)  Iron  (Verkauf sbureau  der  Prater  Eisenindustrie-Gesellscbaft  in 
Wien). — ^This  trust  has  a  central  office  in  Vienna  and  a  branch  office 
in  Prague,  and  to  it  belong  all  the  iron  producers  and  dealers  in  Aus- 
tria, but  those  of  Hungry  have  so  far  refused  to  become  members. 

(4)  Wii'e  and  wire  nails  (Commercielles  Bureau  der  Draht-  und  Draht- 
stift-Fabriken  Bohmens,  mit  dem  Sitze  in  Prag). — ^To  this  trust  belong 
only  the  6  large  wire  and  wire-nail  factories  of  Bohemia,  which  have 
their  central  office  in  Prague. 

(5)  Ahiminxite  (Schwefelsaure  Thonerde,  represented  by  6  factoriesof 
Hungary;  Bleizucker,  represented  by  6  factoriesof  Austria-Hungary; 
and  acetic  acid,  Essigsaures  Natron,  represented  by  3  factories  of 
Austria-Hungry). — These  three  various  industries  have  formed  a 
trust,  which  is  represented  by  the  Imperial  Royal  Bohemian  Union 
Bank  in  Prague,  as  its  selling  agent. 

(6)  Sodii  (Central -Verkauf sbureau  der  vereinigten  Osterreich- 
ungarischen  Sodafabriken  in  Wien). — ^To  this  belong  all  producers 
of  soda  in  Austria-Hungary. 

(7)  Fertilizer  (Verband  der  Osterreich-ungarischen  Superphosphat- 
Fabriken  in  Prag). — To  this  trust  belong  nearly  all  the  manufacturers 
of  fertilizer  in  Austria-Hungary,  with  the  central  office  in  Prague. 

(8)  Pasteboard  (Central-Verkaufs-Bureau  der  Osterreich-ungari- 
schon  Holzpappen-Fabriken,  mit  dem  Sitze  in  Wien,  beim  Wiener 
Bankverein). — To  this  trust  belong  all  the  200  pasteboard  factories 
and  wood-pulp  factories  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  they  do  the  business 
through  the  banking  institution  in  Vienna,  known  as  the  Wiener  Bank 
Verein. 
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(9)  Coloredpa^  (K.  k.  priv.  Csterreichische  L&nderbank,  Waaren- 
Abtneiiung,  Apier-Section). — To  this  belong  all  the  principal  nianu- 
facturers  of  colored  paper  m  Austria-Hungary.  The  central  office  is 
in  Vienna,  and  its  business  is  conducted,  as  the  name  indicates,  by  the 
Imperial  Royal  priv.  Austrian  Landerbank. 

(10)  Borax,— ^his  is  an  international  trust  with  its  central  and  main 
office  in  London.  The  raw  article  is  furnished  from  England  to  the 
various  refineries  and  factories  on  the  Continent  here,  and  the  price 
for  the  raw  as  well  as  the  refined  article  is  fixed  by  the  London  office. 

(11)  Mirror  glass  (Verkaufsbureau  der  vereinigten  Osterreichischen 
Spiegelglasfabrikanten,  mit  dem  Sitze  in  Pilsen). — To  this  trust  belong 
all  the  mirror  glass  factories  in  Austria.  Aside  from  the  above-named 
trusts,  a  number  of  manufacturers  not  strictly  in  a  trust  have  yet 
mutually  agreed  to  sell  their  products  at  a  stipulated  price  only.  This 
includes  manufacturers  of  glucose,  table  glassware,  and  glue.  They 
have  no  other  offices  than  meir  own  and  each  conducts  nis  business 
himself,  only  keeping  up  the  agreed  selling  price. 

There  have  also  been  formed  two  trusts  on  the  American  plan,  which 
seems  to  meet  with  more  favor  here  than  the  one  hereinbefore  described, 
especially  as  it  is  claimed  that  the  Government  of  Austria  looks  favor- 
ably on  the  formation  of  joint  stock  companies. 

(1)  J^ez. — ^The  one  company  is  called  Actien-Gesellschaft  der  Oster- 
reichischen Fezfabriken  m  Wien.  This  is  a  trust  formed  by  the  fez 
manufacturers  of  Austria,  with  a  capital  stock  of  6,400,000  crowns 
($1,280,000),  having  its  central  office  at  Vienna. 

(2)  Glassware. — ^This  is  called  C.  Stoelzles  Sohne,  Actien-Gesell- 
schaft fur  Glasfabrikation  in  Wien.  Its  capital  stock  is  5,000,000 
florins  ($2,000,000).  The  objects  of  these  last  two-named  trusts  are 
claimed  to  be  the  same  in  principle  as  those  described,  but  the  manu- 
facturers belonging  to  them  have  sold  their  plants  to  the  newly 
organized  corpoi'ation,  and  are  now  stockholders  in  the  same. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  separate 
plants  or  the  stock  valuation  of  any  corporation  representing  a  trust. 

Emii  KuBiNZKT,  Vice- Consul. 
Pbague,  August  SI,  1900. 


BELGIUM. 
ANTWERP. 


No  trade  combinations  exist  in  the  city  or  province  of  Antwerp. 
The  manufacturing  interests  in  this  country  are  centered  for  the 
greater  part  in  the  province  of  Brabant,  in  which  is  located  the  capi- 
tal, Brussels;  in  the  provinces  of  Li%e,  Hainaut,  and  Namur. 

Every  capitalist^  financier,  manufacturer,  and  merchant  questioned 
by  me  on  tne  subject  has  replied  that  no  such  combinations  as  are 
termed  trusts  in  the  United  States  exist  anywhere  within  the  limits  of 
this  Kingdom.  Whether  or  not  this  is  strictly  exact,  it  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  say.  It  is  certain  that  there  are  combinations  of  manufac- 
turing interests  in  certain  localities,  but  just  what  the  provisions  of 
these^  combinations  or  syndicates  are  is  naturally  known  only  to  the 
individuals  therein  participating,  and  the  public  is  not  taken  into  their 
confidence.    It  would  seem,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  these 
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combinations  exercised  any  very  marked  effect  upon  the  price  of  prod- 
ucts consumed  in  this  country,  the  matter  would  have  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  through  the  press  or  other  like  means. 

COAL. 

That  the  coal  producers  have  an  agreement  among  themselves,  limit- 
ing the  output  of  their  mines  and  fixing  the  price  of  the  various  kinds 
of  their  product,  is  veir  certain. 

From  a  source  which  seems  reliable,  the  fact  was  brought  to  my 
notice  that  the  real  reason  why  the  Government  during  the  paat  year 
made  such  comparatively  large  purchases  of  coal  from  England  was 
because  the  combination  maintained  prices  to  which  the  Sta^  did  not 
wish  to  submit.  Of  course,  the  real  cause  was  not  made  public  and  the 
alleged  excuse  was  that  the  necessity  for  a  different  supply  was  caused 
by  the  adoption  of  the  English  pattern  of  locomotive  construction, 
liocomotives  of  the  style  rererred  to  are  now  in  quite  general  use  on 
the  fast-running  trains  of  the  country. 

The  list  of  the  coal-mine  owners,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  territory 
worked  by  each,  together  with  a  description  of  the  nature  of  their 
product,  will  be  found  in  my  report,  lately  forwarded,  entitled  "The 
coal  industiy  in  Belgium."^ 

PLATE    GLASS. 

Another  combination  is  formed  of  the  plate-glass  manufacturers  of 
Belgium.  This  syndicate  is  made  in  connection  with  similar  ones 
existing  among  the  manufacturers  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  It 
is  stated  that  the  production  of  Belgium  is  equal  to  tne  French  and 
the  German  production  together,  while  that  of  England  amounts  to 
only  about  one-third  of  the  Belgian.  The  English  manufacturers  do 
not  take  part  in  this  combination,  but  are  in  accord  with  it  so  far  as 
the  fixing  of  prices  is  concerned. 

So  far  as  the  consumption  of  plate  glass  is  concerned,  England  is  the 
most  important  customer,  taking  from  65  to  70  per  cent  of  the  Belgian 

Eroduction.  As  comparatively  little  is  consumea  in  the  country,  I  have 
eard  no  complaint  against  this  combination  of  raising  prices  to  the 
consumer,  etc.  It  can  be  said,  generally  speaking,  that  this  branch  of 
industry  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  although  naturally  the  Bel- 
gian manufacturers  are  very  much  put  out  at  having  practically  lost 
Uie  market  in  our  country.  This  industry  has  suffered  recently  from 
the  increased  price  of  coal,  as  described  in  my  article  before  mentioned.' 
A  list  of  the  companies  forming  part  of  this  syndicate,  as  well  as  the 
capital  employed  by  each,  is  as  follows: 


(^mpany. 


Sod^t^  Anonyme  des  Glaces  d' Auvelais. 
Socl6t4  Anonyme  des  Glaces  de  Charleroi 
Soci^t^  Anonyme  de  Coui-celleo  pour  la 

Fabrication  de  Glaces. 
8ocI6W  Anonyme  pour  la  Fabrication  de 

Glaces,  Campa«[nle  de  Floreffe. 
Soci6t4  des  Glaces  de  Moustier-sur- 

Sambre. 
8oci4t<^  des  Glares  Nationales  Beiges. . . . 
Soci^t^  Anonyme  den  GlaccH  de  Ste.- 

Marie  d'Oifnies. 
Soci^t^  des  Glaces  de  Raux 


Localit>'. 


Capital. 


Auvelais $1,061,500 

Raux I  675,500 

Courcelles 675,600 

Floreffe 579,000 

Moustier  BUT  Sambre 579,000 

Auvelais,  St.  Roch ,  868,500 

Ste.  Marie  d'Olgnies 965,000 

Raux 579,000 


Director. 


J.  Detry. 
J.  Benin. 
Albert  Droit 

Oscar  Misonne. 

Aug.  Robert. 

A.  Lemcletle- 

Julea  Gemaert 


» See  Special  Consular  Reporte,  Vol.  XXI,  Part  I, 
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SUGAR-REFTNING   INTERESTS. 

What  has  been  observed  in  re^rd  to  glass  manufacturers  is  said  to 
be  true,  also,  of  the  sugar-refining  interests.  Prominent  companies, 
to  wit:  Rafiinerie  Tirlemontoise  (Boci^t^  Anonyme),  Tirlemont;  Ch. 
Graffe& Co., Brussels;  Raffinerie  Bruxelloise  (Soci^te Anonvme),  Brus- 
sels; Meeusfreres&Cie.,  Antwei*p;  Raffinerie  Beige  (Soci^teAnony  me), 
Antwerp,  and  Gevers  freres,  Antwerp,  have  formed  a  syndicate,  for 
a  period  not  known  to  me,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  price  at  which 
their  product  should  be  sold  for  internal  consumption,  as  well  as  fixing 
the  quantity  which  each  manufacturer  should  furnish  for  a  stated  price. 
Every  refinery,  however,  has  a  right  to  buy  its  raw  sugar  wherever  it 
will  and  at  any  price  it  chooses  to  pay,  and  to  sell  for  exportation  at 
any  price  desired.  A  refinery  not  working  is  mid  a  certain  indem- 
nity by  the  other  five  in  the  combination.  There  is  no  syndicate 
known  to  exist  among  the  manufacturers  or  dealers  in  the  raw  product. 

It  is  claimed  here  that  the  organizations  referred  to  differ  from  the 
trusts  known  to  us,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  association  of  capi- 
tal. Labor  unions  exist,  as  in  our  country,  and  are  looked  upon  here 
in  the  same  light  as  the  syndicates  of  capital  above  referred  to,  for  the 
reason  that  the  members  bind  themselves  to  work  only  upon  the  ]^y- 
ment  of  certain  wages  and  for  hours  fixed  by  the  leaders  of  the  union. 

Geo.  F.  Lincoln, 

Consul*  General. 

Antwerp,  May  19^  1900. 


BRUSSELS. 

Until  the  creation  of  the  coke  trust  by  the  Blast  Furnace  Associa- 
tion of  Belgium.^  trusts  as  understood  in  the  United  States  were 
unknown  in  this  oistict,  although  trade  combinations,  called  syndicates 
and  soci^t^s  anonymes,  embracing  all  branches  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, formed  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  market,  have  existed 
here  for  years.  Manufacturers,  producers,  and  dealers  competing  in 
the  same  line  of  goods  form  a  syndicate  and  agree  upon  a  given  selling 
price,  but  continue  to  operate*^  their  enterprises  independently,  with 
nothing  in  common  beyond  the  above-mentioned  agreement.  Joint- 
stock  companies,  however,  operate  extensive  enterprises,  issue  bonds 
and  shares,  and  pay  dividends.  During  a  recent  debate  in  the  Belgian 
House  of  Representatives  relative  to  tne  petroleum  monopoly  in  Bel- 

g'um,  the  result  showed  that  the  balance  of  opinion  was  strongly  in 
vor  of  trusts. 

An  international  glass  trust  has  recently  been  formed,  incorporating 
that  industry  in  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Austria,  and 
Bohemia,  and  negotiations  are  now  being  carried  on  with  English 
manufacturers,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  embracing  all  the  works  of 
glass-producing  countries  in  the  trust. 

Belgian  manufacturers  will  profit  as  regards  not  only  prices  but 
production.  As  trusts  control  the  market,  production  will  be  regu- 
lated without  disadvantage  to  any  particular  country.  All  orders  are 
sent  direct  to  the  international  trust,  which  distributes  them  according 
to  the  importance  of  the  groups,  and  each  group  divides  its  orders 

*  See  report  on  p.  440. 
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among  its  members.  For  example,  the  Itelgian  office  at  Charliroi, 
the  center  of  the  glass  industry  in  this  country,  receives  orders  for 
the  Belgian  group  and  distributes  them  among  the  members. 

As  Belgium  may  be  said  to  be  a  purely  manufacturing  country,  the 
demand  for  fuel  is  constant  and  increasing.  The  price  of  coal  notonly 
influences  the  rate  of  wages,  but  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
both  of  which  have  increased  as  coal  advanced.  During  the  past  five 
or  six  years,  coal  has  steadily  risen  in  price  until  the  figures  now 
quoted  are  tne  highest  known  since  1870.  It  is  not  admitted  that  a 
coal  trust  exists  in  Belgium,  but  as  the  prices  increase  with  great 
uniformity,  it  may  be  assumed  that  perfect  harmony  exists  between 
mine  owners,  and  that  competition  is  almost  abolished. 

I  have  conmiunicated  verbally  and  by  writing  with  several  of  the 
leading  bankers,  industrial  associations,  prominent  merchants,  and 
promoters  in  this  city  relative  to  the  subject-matter  of  this  report,  and 
regret  to  say  that  they  have  expressed  their  inability  to  answer  my 
inquiries  regarding  value  of  plants,  advantages  of  trusts,  syndicates, 
wages,  and  production. 

I  have  also  been  unable  to  obtain  any  printed  matter  regarding  trade 
combinations  in  this  consular  district.  1  annex  a  list  of  the  principal 
ones,  showing  corporation  name,  industry  engaged  in,  location,  capital 
enaployed,  and  stock  valuation  of  each  combination. 

1  attach  herewith  a  report  of  the  consular  agent  at  Charleroi  on  the 
subject,  and  also  the  only  obtainable  printed  copy  of  a  debate  relative 
to  the  monopoly  of  the  petroleum  trade  in  Belgium.  * 

Geo.  W.  Roosevelt,  Corml. 

Brussels,  May  11^^  1900. 

^  Filed  for  reference  in  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce. 
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REPORT  FROM  CONSULAR  AGENCY  AT  CHARLEROI. 

There  are  no  trusts  id  this  district  such  as  exist  in  the  United  States. 
The  manufacturers  agree  not  to  raise  or  lower  prices  without  mutual 
consent,  but  there  is  no  financial  bond.  I  find  only  two  exceptions  to 
this  rule — the  plate-glass  and  the  coke  trusts.  On  the  15th  or  March, 
1900,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  plate-glass  manufac- 
turers of  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany,  for  a  new  term  of  one  year, 
to  raise  the  price  of  plate  glass  and  regulate  its  production.  They  have 
raised  the  price  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  It  is  thought  the  buyers  will 
resist  the  present  prices  and  buy  only  what  they  are  obliged  to;  but 
the  trust  says  the  production  will  be  reduced  if  the  price  does  not 
remain  normal.  They  have  no  printed  statement  of  their  affairs  and 
refuse  to  give  any  verbal  statement  of  capital  employed,  wages  paid, 
or  any  other  matter  relating  to  their  business. 

The  coke  trust  has  its  central  office  at  Bracquegnies. 

J.  FisHEK  Reese, 

Consular  Agent. 

Charleroi,  JIaf/  4,  1000, 

COKE   TRUST   IN    BELCilUM. 

The  blast  furnace  associations  of  Belgium  have  recently  organized  a 
coke  trust  with  a  capital  of  1,500,000  francs  ($289,500).  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  important  foundries:  Thy-le-Chfiteau,  Sud-de- 
Chatelineau,  Bonehill,  Couillet,  La  Louvi^re  et  Monceau,  in  the  Char- 
leroi district;  Cockerill,  Angfleur  (Scle^ssin),  et  I'Elsp^rance,  in  the 
Li^ge  district;  Athus,  Halanzy,  Musson,  in  Luxembourg.  Mr.  Chan- 
traine  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  trust.  It  is  intended  to 
build  151  ovens  at  Willebroeck,  near  Brussels,  to  be  lighted  January 
1,  1901,  and  the  annual  production  is  expected  to  reach  150,000  tons. 
Belgian  coal,  as  well  as  coal  from  all  other  countries,  will  be  used  by 
the  trust.  Each  contracting  party  will  have  the  right  to  take  500  to 
2,500  tons  per  month.  The  iron  manufacturers  forming  this  trust  sav 
they  could  no  longer  accept  the  conditions  of  the  coke  syndicate,  which 
not  only  considerably  increased  its  pric^js,  but  forced  consumers  to 
make  contracts  months  in  advance,  and  furnished  insufficient  supply. 

The  result  of  this  new  enterprise  will  be  watehed  with  considerable 
interest  in  this  country. 

Geo.  W.  Roosevelt,  Consul. 

Brussels,  April  18^  1900. 

GHENT. 

Consul  Le  Bert  reports,  under  date  of  May  3,  1900,  that  after  care- 
ful inquiry  and  investigation,  he  is  unable  to  learn  of  any  trust  or 
combination  for  manufacturing  or  commercial  purposes  existing  or 
contemplated  in  his  consular  district. 


LI^GE. 


I  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  scnure  reliable  information  regard- 
ing trusts  and  trade  combines;  they  keep  their  business  meuiods 
secret,  because  of  the  general  prejudice  that  exists  against  them  as 
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well  as  the  disposition  of  the  Government  to  regulate  them.  How- 
ever, after  a  thorough  investigation  oL  the  matter,  I  have  ascertainod 
that  tiude  combinations  do  exist  in  Belgium,  but  not  trusts,  as  they 
are  known  in  the  United  States.  These  combinations  are  organized 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  prices.  So  far  as  I  am 
informed,  there  are  but  four  incorporated  m  this  part  of  Belgium,  and 
these  witn  a  nominal  capital  in  each  case.  This  stock  is  apportioned 
to  the  different  corporations  interested,  and  the  proceeds  are  used  to 
equip  the  head  office.     No  dividend  is  ever  declared  on  this  stock. 

Theae  combines  have  nothing  to  say  regarding  the  output  of  the  dif- 
ferent plants,  further  than  to  regulate  the  prices  and  to  assist  in  distrib- 
uting tne  orders  among  the  corporations.  I  could  not  learn  that  they 
took  any  part  in  the  regulation  of  wages.  The  managements  of  the 
different  companies  are  m  no  way  molested  further  than  being  reauired 
to  make  a  monthly  report  to  headquarters  covering  the  output  ana  sales 
for  the  month.  These  figures  I  found  it  impossible  to  secure  in  anv 
case,  as  well  as  those  of  flie  men  employed  and  the  capital  invested. 
Thev  are  very  close  combinations,  publishing  no  prospectuses. 

The  coal  combine  of  the  Li^ge  district  is  known  as  the  Syndicat  des 
Charbonnages  Li^geois  Soci^te  Anonyme,  with  headquarters  at  37  rue 
de  rUniversite,  Li^ge,  and  branch  offices  at  Verviers,  Belgium,  Paris, 
France,  and  Maestncht,  Holland.  Its  capital  stock  is  400,000  francs, 
or  $77,200,  divided  into  400  shares,  one-half  of  which  has  been  paid  in, 
the  balance  being  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  directors.  This  stock 
has  been  apportioned  among  the  31  coal-mine  owners  belonging  to  the 
combine,  out  of  the  41  mines  in  this  basin.  These  31  coal  mines  rep- 
resent an  actual  investment  of  many  million  francs.  I  could  not  ascer- 
tain the  capital  represented  by  each  company,  or  the  aggregate  capital 
invested.  The  prejudice  against  this  combine  is  such  that  the  coal 
mines  on  the  outside  obtain  in  some  cases  2  and  3  francs  more  per  ton 
for  certain  kinds  of  coal  than  the  price  fixed  by  the  combine.  The 
latter  is  so  strong,  however,  that  m  connection  with  the  other  coaf 
unions  of  Belgium  it  was  able  to  secure  a  yearly  contract  to  furnish 
coal  to  the  Government  for  railways  and  other  public  uses  at  an  advance 
of  1  franc  per  ton  over  the  prices  ruling  at  the  time.  Formerly  it  was 
customary  to  allow  a  discount  of  2i  per  cent  on  carload  lots,  but  now 
the  combine  retains  this  discount  to  pay  office  expenses  and  the  salaries 
of  the  officers. 

The  owners  of  six  of  the  stone  quarries  of  this  consular  district  are 
organized  under  the  name  of  the  Maitres  Carriers  de  Sprimont,  this 
being  known  to  the  public  as  an  association  for  the  insurance  of  the 
workmen  employed  and  a  mutual  assistance  company.  The  offices 
are  in  a  caf6  conducted  by  the  association,  which  rg^resents  the  entire 

Cid-up  capital  of  the  combine,  some  2,000  francs  (^386).  Each  mem- 
r  pays  into  the  treasury  of  the  combine  2  or  3  francs  (38.6  or  57.9 
cents)  per  cubic  meter  (35.3  cubic  feet)  for  all  stone  sold.  This  fund 
c-an  be  divided  only  when  it  has  reached  100,000  francs  (J19,3U0),  and 
in  case  a  member  violates  the  agreement  he  forfeits  all  claim  to  the 
fund  and  is  expelled  from  the  combine. 

A  syndicate  of  the  mirror  manufacturers  of  Belgium  was  formed  in 
1892  and  was  renewed  for  a  term  of  years  on  the  15th  of  March,  1900. 
The  object  of  the  association  is  to  control  the  output  and  regulate  the 
sale  of  mirrors.  The  deposit  of  a  certain  sum — I  was  not  able  to  learn 
the  figures — is  required  of  each  member.     The  syndicate  succeeds 
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well,  since  it  is  an  important  factor  in  tlie  i*egulation  of  prices,  and 
makes  itself  felt  in  many  countries. 

The  sugar  interests  of  the  country  have  two  oi^nizations  that  are 
important,  but  are  not  well  understood,  since  an  effort  is  made  to  keep 
thepublic  in  ignorance  of  the  whole  matter. 

The  producers  of  raw  su^r  have  entered  into  an  understanding 
regarding  the  price  to  be  paid  for  sugar  beeto,  raised  principal^  by 
the  small  truck:  farmers.  They  are  also  organized  in  their  dealings 
with  the  Government,  to  which  they  pay  each  year  6,000,000  francs, 
or  1^1,158,000,  as  an  internal-revenue  tax.  The  union  has  no  capital 
and  no  fines  are  imposed.  The  members  are  simply  put  on  their  honor 
to  carry  out  the  agreement. 

The  sugar  refiners  are  in  a  combine  to  regulate  prices.  This  agree- 
ment comes  to  an  end  this  year,  and  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  would  be  renewed  or  not. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  impression  here  that  these  trade  combines 
are  not  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  workingmen,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  their  advantage,  since  they  guarantee  good  prices  for 
products,  regulate  the  output,  and  insure  more  regular  emplovment. 
There  has  l^en  an  increase  in  wages  to  the  laborers  engaged  in  the 
combined  industries  during  the  i)ast  three  years.  This  increase  is 
scarcely  equal  to  the  advance  in  prices,  but  the  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  is  generally  conceded  to  be  better. 

Alfred  A.  Winslow,  Cfmmd. 

Li^GE,  May  28, 1900. 


FRANCE. 

CALAIS. 

The  organization  of  trusts  in  France  is  prohibited  by  law.  Sections 
419  and  420  of  the  criminal  code  provide  a  penalty  of  fine  and  impris- 
onment for  this  class  of  offenses.  Notwithstanding  this  criofiinai 
statute,  the  proprietors  of  some  lai'ge  manufacturing  interests  are 
suspected  of  forming  agreements  among  themselves  to  sell  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  respective  concerns  to  one  individual,  who  will  sell  at 
fixed  prices.  The  quantitv  to  be  supplied  by  each  concern  is  also 
agreed  upon  in  advance.  Of  course  tnis  is  in  violation  of  law,  but  it 
is  diflScult  to  prove. 

The  organization  of  limited  corporations  is  not  as  widely  practiced 
in  this  part  of  France  as  it  is  in  England  and  the  United  States. 

1  have  made  extensive  inquiries  in  Calais  and  Boulogne-sur-Mer  and 
have  learned  of  no  such  combinations.  Those  whom  I  have  asked 
seem  to  have  heard  of  trusts  in  England  and  America,  but  never  in 
France  except  as  above  stated. 

J.  B.  MiLNEB,  Consvl. 

Calais,  May  28,  1900, 


HAVRE. 


In  France,  as  in  other  countries,  there  is  an  increasing  tendency 
toward  the  concentration  of  capital  and  the  organization  of  large 
industrial,  financial,  and  commercial  corporations;  but  of  all  the  great 
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producing  nations  France  has  the  least  number  of  what  are  usually 
called  ^^  trusts." 

This  economic  condition  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  agricul- 
tural, industrial,  and  commercial  properties  are  extremely  divided,  to 
the  existing  laws  against  the  formation  of  corners,  pools,  etc.,  and  to 
the  conservative  nature  of  the  people. 

The  statistics  of  the  professions  as  ffiven  in  the  census  of  1896  are 
not  as  vet  available,  but  as  the  population  of  France  has  not  mate- 
rially changed  since  1891,  the  data  of  the  census  taken  in  the  latter 
year  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  in  showing  conditions  as  they  exist  at 
present.  In  1891,  there  were  in  Fmnce  7,071,400  employers,  7,104,900 
mechanics  (ouvriers),  899,100  clerks  (employees),  1,609,400  domestics 
(seiTiteurs),  and  1,514,100  persons  whose  callings  were  unknown. 

The  mechanics,  clerks,  and  servants  numbered  9,613,400  and  the 
employers  7,671,400,  or,  on  an  average,  only  125  mechanics,  clerks,  and 
servants  to  every  100  employers,  which  indicates  to  what  an  extent 
the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial  properties  are  divided  in 
France. 

LAWS. 

In  the  past,  legislation  has  severely  punished  those  who  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  stocks  of  certain  merchandise  and  who  took 
advantage  of  the  scarcity  the}'  had  created  in  raising  the  prices.  The 
most*  ancient  French  law  against  industrial  or  commercial  combina- 
tions is  found  in  the  acts  of  Charlemagne,  since  which  period  at  dif- 
ferent epochs  royal  ordinances  and  parliamentary  decrees  have  been 
issued  against  the  '^accapareurs."  Sully  abolished  all  these  decrees, 
but  after  hi^  death  they  were  again  established  under  Louis  XIIT  and 
Louis  XIV. 

A  decree  issued  by  the  convention  August  26-28,  1793,  defined  the 
meaning  of  the  word  " acc?aparement "  as  "the  withdrawal  of  mer- 
chandise or  commodities  of  prime  necessity  from  circulation  and  hold- 
ing them  in  any  place  whatever  without  placing  them  daily  and  publicly 
on  sale  or  in  voluntarily  letting  them  spoil."  This  decree  had  refer- 
ence especiallv  to  grain.  The  punishment  was  death.  Two  or  three 
times  jmder  the  reign  of  terror  the  extreme  penalty  was  inflicted.  It 
is  said  that  this  law  has  never  been  repealed  and  is  still  on  the  statutes. 
Under  Napoleon  I,  the  penal  code  or  France  was  adopted.  Articles 
419  and  420  of  this  code  are  those  which  are  to-day  applied  against 
the  formation  of  unlawful  tiade  combinations.     They  are  as  foUows: 

Art.  419.  All  those  who  intentionally,  by  circulating  false  and  calumnious  rumors 
among  the  public,  by  the  offering  of  a  higher  price  for  a  product  than  that  which 
is  askeil  by  the  sellers  themselves,  by  the  union  or  coalition  of  the  principal  holders 
of  the  same  kind  of  merchandise  agreeing  not  to  sell  or  to  sell  only  at  a  certain 
prit^,  or  who  by  any  fraudulent  ways  or  means  whatever  shall  cause  the  advance  or 
depreciation  in  the  price  of  merchandise,  commodities,  stocks,  and  public  securities 
a^K>ve  or  l>eIow  the  prices  established  by  the  natural  and  free  competition  of  com- 
niert-e,  are  liaV)le  to  a  punishment  by  an  imprisonment  of  not  less  tlian  one  month 
and  not  exceeding  one  year  and  a  fine  of  from  500  francs  ($96. 50)  to  10,000  francs 
($1,930). 

Those  found  guilty  of  said  offenses  may  by  judgment  of  the  court  be  placed  under 
IK)lice  surveillance  during  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  five  years. 

Art.  420.  If  such  operations  as  descril)ed  above  are  practiced  upon  grain,  flour, 
farinaceous  products,  bread,  wine,  and  all  other  drinks,  the  penalty  will  bSan  impris- 
onment of  not  less  than  two  months  and  not  exceetling  two  vears'and  a  fine  of  from 
1,000  francs  ($193.50)  to  20,000  francs  ($3,870).  A  police  surveillance  also  may  be 
ordered,  lasting  not  less  than  five  years  and  not  more  than  ten  years. 
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On  October  23,  1852,  a  decree  was  issued  forbidding  any  combina- 
tion of  those  holding  coal  concessions  without  the  authority  of  the 
Government. 

On  January  19, 1871,  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  the  Defense  Nation- 
ale  issued  an  edict  threatening  with  heavy  punishment  all  those  who 
were  holding  wheat  or  flour  who  did  not  declare  within  a  certain  period 
the  quantities  in  their  possession,  but  it  was  withdrawn  two  days  after. 

The  articles  419  and  420  of  the  penal  code  given  above,  called  the 
law  of  "  accaparement,"  are  those  under  which  unlawful  industrial  and 
economic  combinations  are  prosecuted,  but  it  is  found  difficult  even 
for  the  jurisconsult  himseli  to  determine  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  prohibited  combinations  and  those  which  are  lawful. 

In  1888  and  1889,  when  Mr.  Secretan  endeavored  to  corner  the 
world's  copper  market,  he  was  convicted  and  punished  under  the  pro- 
visions of  article  419.  The  Soci^tS  des  M^taux  and  the  Comptoir 
d'Escompte,  with  which  Mr.  Secretan  was  associated,  were  released 
from  all  the  contracts  they  had  made  with  the  English  and  American 
copper-mining  companies,  as  these  contracts  were  considered  by  the 
court  an  attack  on  the  libertv  of  commerce. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  syndicate  of  phosphates  of  the  Department 
of  the  Somme  has  been  decided  legal  Dy  the  Seine  tribunal  of  com- 
merce November  10,  1890,  and  by  the  cour  de  Paris  April  14,  1891, 
and  the  cour  de  cassation,  the  court  of  highest  appeal  in  France,  has 
rejected  the  appeal  which  was  made  from  tne  above  decisions. 

The  latter  court  at  various  dates — viz,  December  24, 1812,  Februarv 
1,  1884,  May  29,  1840,  and  April  9,  1863— has  decided  that  article  419 
was  applicable  only  when  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices  had  been  brought 
about  by  fraudulent  means  or  by  coalition. 

NUMBER   OF   SYNDICATES. 

In  1897,  there  were  in  France  no  less  than  5,680  industrial,  commer- 
cial, and  agricultural  syndicates,  embracing  a  membership  of  1,061.9'iO 
persons,  besides  numerous  comptoirs  and  chambres  syndicales:  but 
there  are  very  few  combinations  which  could  be  compared  with  the 
numerous  trusts  which  exist  in  the  United  States  or  with  the  great 
Rhenish -Westphalian  coal  trust  in  Germany. 

In  the  silk-spinning  industrv,  for  instance,  several  houses  have  com- 
bined to  form  one  principal  liouse.  The  latter  is  strong  and  wields 
considerable  influence  in  the  industry,  but  can  not  be  considered  as  a 
trust,  as  there  are  numerous  other  important  isolated  concerns. 

Sugar  refining  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  powerful  refineries,  which, 
by  agreement,  control  the  production,  sale,  and  prices  of  sugar.  It  is 
very  diflicult,  however,  to  get  accurate  information  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  operations. 

BORAX. 

The  borax  industry  of  France  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
trust,  as  the  principal  company  in  France  dealing  in  that  article,  *'La 
SocieteLyonnaise  des  Mines  et  Usines  de  Borax,"  has  recently  become 
a  part  of  the  English  borax  trust,  the  '^  Borax  Consolidated  Company.*' 

The  French  company  brings  to  the  trust  its  borax  mines  of  Vilayet 
of  EJiudavendghan  (Asia  Mmor),  near  the  port  of  Pandemia,  Sea  of 
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Marmora,  with  a  concession  from  the  Turkish  Government  for  ninety- 
nine  years  from  October  1,  1899,  the  superficial  area  being  2,440,000 
souare  meters  (26,263,888  square  feet);  the  deposits  of  Kamssi  (Asia 
Minor),  with  a  concession  from  the  Turkish  Government  for  tif tv  years 
from  June,  1897;  and  their  three  refineries,  one  at  Maisons-Lafitte, 
near  Paris,  one  at  Lyons,  and  one  at  Vienna. 

The  French  company  is  now  liquidating,  a  legal  notice  to  that  effect 
having  appeared  in  one  of  the  Lyons  papers  of  December  6,  1899. 
The  bondholders  are  informed  that  their  bonds  will  be  paid  after  Jan- 
uary 2,  1900,  at  the  rate  of  100  francs  ($19.30)  per  bond,  plus  the  cou- 
pon of  interest  maturing  January  1, 1900,  a  total  of  104  francs  ($20.04), 
upon  the  presentation  of  the  bonds  for  cancellation. 

The  holders  of  the  bonds  of  the  French  companv  had  the  option  of 
exchanging  them  for  the  4i  per  cent  bonds  of  the  feorax  Consolidated 
Company,  provided  the  demand  was  made  at  the  London  office  of  the 
company  before  the  16th  of  December,  1899. 

The  trust  bonds  are  a  first  mortgage  on  the  present  or  future  prop- 
erty of  the  consolidated  company.  They  bear  an  interest  of  4^  per 
cent  payable  every  six  months,  on  January  1  and  July  1,  i  per  cent 
more  than  the  interest  of  the  French  bonds,  and  are  payable  at  par 
beginning  in  1960;  or,  in  case  of  anticipated  amortization,  beginnmg 
January  1,  1900,  at  a  price  of  110  per  cent,  that  is,  with  a  premium  of 
10  per  cent. 

Mr,  Francis  Laur,  former  deputy  from  Paris,  to  whose  interesting 
book  on  trusts*  I  am  indebted  for  part  of  the  information  containea 
in  this  report,  has  presented  a  petition  to  the  French  Parliament  pro- 
testing against  the  bomx  tioist.  He  asks  that  the  proper  ministers  of 
the  Government  shall  act  to  the  extent  of  their  power  in  preventing 
the  operation  of  the  trust  in  France,  and  that  the  Parliament  shall 
seriouslj"  study  the  question  of  trusts  in  order  that  effective  laws  may 
be  enacted  against  unlawful  combinations,  which  more  and  more  are 
menacing  the  industries. 

The  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  which  the  petition 
was  referred,  repoi'ted  as  follows: 

The  Chamber  has  alreatly  heard  the  reiterated  complaints  of  the  vine  jjrowers 
against  the  cornering  of  sulphate  of  copper  bv  the  sulphur  manufacturers,  and  it  is 
certain  that  if  in  the  particular  case  reported  W  Mr.  F.  I^ur  it  is  ditficult  to  deter- 
mine what  should  be  the  governmental  action,  it  is  none  the  less  al>solutely  neces- 
sary and  urgent  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Government  and  of  the  Chamber  to  this 
grave  question,  which  demands  a  prompt  remedy.  For  this  reason,  the  committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  petition  of  Mr.  F.  Laur  shall  Ije  referred  to  the  president 
of  the  council,  for  his  action. 

The  petition  has  been  sent  to  the  president  of  the  council,  but  up  to 
the  present  time  there  has  been  no  report  made. 

PETROLEUM. 

In  France,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  production  and  sale  of  refined 
petroleum  are  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  organization.  The  follow- 
ing' infoiination  regarding  the  petroleum  syndicate  has  been  obtained 
from  authentic  sources,  and  may  be  regarded  as  accurate:  The  coalition 

*  **De  I'Accaparement."  Francis  Laur.  PublishtMl  by  La  Societe  Anunyme  dos 
Publications  Scientifiques  et  Industrielles.     Paris. 
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of  the  petroleum  refineries  in  France  dates  back  to  about  the  year 
1888.  It  was  originally  formed  by  the  three  principal  refinei*s  of  Paris, 
namely,  Fenaille  &  Despaux,  Desmarais  Freres,  and  Deutsch  &  ses 
Fils.  These  refiners  formed  themselves  into  a  syndicate  in  order  to 
monopolize  the  French  petroleum  industry,  and  to  control  the  market 
for  refined  petroleum  by  preventing  the  importation  of  the  American 
article  in  a  refined  state. 

By  virtue  of  the  protective  customs  duty  on  crude  petroleum  ii: 
France,  which  gives  the  French  refiners  a  benefit  of  7  mines  (11.35) 
per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds)  upon  the  refined  article,  their  syndi- 
cate enjoys  a  monopoly  which  yields  them  great  profits. 

Once  united,  the  three  firms  named  set  about  completing  the  syndicate 
by  taking  in  other  refiners  of  northern  and  southern  France,  about  ten 
in  all.  The  importance  of  a  sj^ndicate  was  demonstrated  to  the  out- 
side refiners.  The  conditions  were  stipulated  and  a  uniform  price 
established,  to  be  maintained  or  modified  at  the  weeklv  meetings  of 
the  members  of  the  original  syndicate  in  Paris,  who  also  put  a  limit 
to  the  production  of  each  refinery.  Each  firm  forming  part  of  the 
syndicate  agreed  not  to  sell  under  the  prices  fixed  upon.  The  result 
was  that  all  the  smaller  refiners,  appreciating  the  advantages  of  the 
monopoly,  enrolled  themselves,  and  the  trust  was  put  on  a  firm  footing. 

The  syndicate  then  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  the  United  States,  by  which  the  latter  was  to  deliver  oil 
to  no  other  person,  firm,  or  syndicate  in  France. 

A  contract  was  also  made  with  the  house  of  Andr6  &Co.,  which 
had  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  in  France  of  Russian  petroleum.  The 
firm  ceded  its  monopoly  to  the  syndicate,  on  condition  that  it  would 
take  a  certain  quantity  of  petroleimi  per  annum.  An  agreement  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  entered  into,  and  the 
importation  of  Russian  petroleum  was  likewise  controlled. 

From  this  moment  a  long  series  of  prosperous  business  years  were 
enjoyed,  and  are  still  enjoyed,  by  the  trust,  which  fixed  its  own  prices, 
and  crushed  out  all  other  importers.  Indeed,  the  great  prosperity  of 
the  petroleum  trust  has  tempted  a  number  of  capitalists  to  break  it,  or 
endeavor  to  compete  with  it,  but  the  impossibility  of  hnporting  petro- 
leum from  either  the  United  States  or  Russia  has  made  competition 
impossible,  and  the  trust  still  prospers  in  spite  of  several  attacks  made 
upon  it  by  members  of  the  Parliament. 

As  an  indication  of  the  volume  of  the  petroleum  industry  in  France, 
I  give  below  the  importations  and  exportations  of  crude  petroleum  for 
the  past  three  years. 

The  importations  of  crude*  petroleum  which  went  into  consumption 
in  France  for  the  last  three  years,  in  tons  of  1,000  kilograms  (2,204.*» 
pounds),  were  as  follows: 


Countries. 

1899. 

1898. 

1S97. 

Unitfd  States 

Tons. 
264,076 

267,696 

M.984 

52 

7bi*#. 
251,801 

Russia 

55, 106 

46, 4» 

Other  ooiiiitries 

27 

21 

TulHl 

319  209 

322.732  ! 
$6,046,647  1 

2»,2S1 
$5,205,346 

Value 

f5  975  961 
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ImportatUynx  of  refined  }}etroleum. 


Dmntries. 

1899. 

1898. 

Gallom. 

5,690,788 
327,000 
842, 163  , 

1897. 

United  States 

Gallons. 
5,960,252 
52,840 
676,352 

Gallons. 
5.598,310 

Russia 

48,533 

Other  countries - - 

1,325,188 

Touil 

6,689,444 
$570,970 

6,859,951  1 
$586,531  ; 

6,972,031 

Value            .                           -     

$570,428 

The  expoitations  of  crude  petroleum  were  virtually  nil.  Those  of 
the  refined  product  were  as  follows:  926,342  gallons  in  1899;  1,054,527 
gallons  in  1898;  and  1,174,395  gallons  in  1897. 

The  price  of  refined  petroleum  in  Havre,  such  as  is  used  in  dwellings 
for  lighting  purposes,  is  21.50  francs  ($4.15)  for  10  cans  containing  5 
liters  (5.28  quarts)  each,  or  31.4  cents  per  gallon;  if  bought  by  the 
single  can,  36^  cent«  per  gallon;  and  in  car-load  lots,  in  cans,  27f  cents 
per  gallon. 

IRON. 

The  pig-iron  industry  of  France  is  virtually  controlled  by  the 
Comptoir  M^tallurgique  de  Longwv,  a  joint  stock  company  formed 
originally  in  1873,  for  the  pui*pose  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  con- 
sumers of  pig  iron  generally,  that  which  was  produced  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Fi-ance.  It  consisted  at  first  of  4  establishments,  having  7 
lumaces  for  making  refined  iron,  and  4  furnaces  for  producing  iron 
intended  for  molding  purposes,  and  during  the  first  year  sold  only 
72,000  tons.  It  now  includes  nearly  all  the  pig-iron  furnaces  of  the 
department  of  the  Meurthe-et-Moselle.  In  1897,  there  were  18  con- 
cerns belonging  to  the  company  whose  output  in  1896  was  1,251,000 
tons,  of  which  580,000  tons  were  consumed  by  themselves  in  making 
steel,  etc.,  466,000  tons  were  sold  in  France,  and  205,000  tons  were 
exported  to  foreign  countries.  The  comptoir  acts  as  an  intermediary 
between  the  consumer  and  the  producer,  all  sales  being  made  througUi 
the  company,  and  not  in  any  case  by  its  individual  members.  It  con- 
tracts for  the  delivery  of  pig  iron,  determines  the  conditions  under 
which  the  contracts  shall  be  made,  and  fixes  the  prices. 

The  total  production  of  pig  iron  in  France  in  1898  was  2,534,000 
tons,  of  which  1,545,000  tons  were  made  in  the  department  of  Meurthe- 
et-Moselle,  and  989,000  tons  in  the  rest  of  France.  According  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  minister  of  public  works,  almost  all  of  the  iron  produced 
outside  of  the  department  of  the  Meurthe-et-Moselle  was  eitner  made 
into  steel  or  transformed  into  plates,  etc.,  by  the  establishment  which 
produced  it.  These  include  the  furnaces  of  the  departments  of  Gard, 
of  Landes,  of  the  Loire-Inf^rieure,  of  the  North,  oi  Pas-de-Calais,  and 
of  the  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  whose  total  production  was  697,000  tons,  of  which 
onlv  41,000  tons  were  sold  as  pig  iron.  The  furnaces  of  the  Rhone, 
of  Isere,  and  of  the  Loire,  whose  production  was  74,000  tons,  sold 
their  iron  to  the  steel  makers  of  the  Haute-Champagne.  It  follows 
that  it  was  the  1,545,000  tons  of  pig  iron  produced  by  the  department 
of  the  Meurthe  et-MoseUe  which  supplied  the  wants  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  pig-iron  trade  of  France.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
above  amount  was  sold  by  the  Comptoir  de  Longw>',  as  this  company 
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does  not  include  in  its  meoibership  those  establishments  which  trans- 
form their  pig  iron  into  steel,  or  which  make  cast-iron  articles.     To 
better  understand  the  importance  of  the  comptoir,  the  followinj<  indi 
cates  the  division  of  the  pig-iron  production  of  France  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1899: 

Tons. 

Furnaces  outride  of  the  department  of  the  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  trans- 
forming almost  their  total  production 502,  (XX) 

Furnact^s  of  the  dejmrtment  of  the  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  not  belonging  to 

the  comptoir,  transforming  their  production  into  steel,  etc 329, 000 

Furnaces  of  the  deimrtment  of  the  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  members  of  the 

comptoir 456,000 

Total 1,287,000 

From  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Comptoir  de  Longwy  exercises  a 
preponderating  influence  upon  the  pig-iron  market  of  Fi-ance. 

1  ne  comptoir,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  geographical  position  of 
its  members,  can  place  its  orders  for  iron  so  as  to  reduce  tne  amount 
to  be  paid  for  freight  to  a  minimum.  All  the  sales  being  made  through 
the  comptoir,  the  cost  of  selling  has  been  reduced  to  15  centimes  (2/J 
cents)  from  20  centimes  (3.9  cents)  per  ton. 

The  general  method  of  selling  the  iron  is  by  sliding-scale  contracts 
of  from  three  to  live  yeai^s,  based  upon  the  average  cost  of  coke  used 
by  the  furnaces.  As  an  example,  suppose  the  comptoir  has  contracted 
with  a  consumer  to  furnish  36,000  tons  of  pig  iron  of  a  certain  gi-ade 
in  three  years,  with  average  monthly  deliveries  of  1,000  tons.  The 
price  agreed  upon  is  51.50  francs  ($9.94)  per  ton,  when  the  avera^ 
cost  of  coke  is  21  francs  ($4.05)  per  ton.  If  the  pric«  of  the  coke 
advances  1  franc  (19.3  cents),  it  is  agreed  that  the  price  of  iron  shall 
be  increased  1.25  fi*ancs  (24.1  cents);  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  pric-eof 
coke  falls  1  franc,  the  price  of  iron  will  be  lowered  1.25  francs. 

Every  month,  the  average  cost  of  coke  is  determined  after  receinng 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  coke  used  by  the  different  members  of  the 
company.  This  price  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumers. 
The  average  cost  of  coke  in  July,  1899,  was  25.27  francs  ($4.88); 
August,  25.51  francs  ($4.92);  September,  25.51  francs  ($4.92):  October, 
25.55  francs  ($4.93),  and  November,  25.77  francs  ($4.97).  Invoices  are 
sent  with  each  delivery,  approximating  the  current  price  of  iron,  and 
at  the  end  of  every  six  months  a  corrected  invoice  is  rendei*ed,  giving 
the  actual  prices,  based  upon  the  average  cost  of  coke,  and  upon  which 
the  account  must  be  settled. 

At  the  present  time,  the  price  of  iron  having  increased  enormously, 
the  customers  of  the  Comptoir  de  Longwy  are  reai>ing  much  benefit 
from  the  contracts  made  before  the  rise.  Longwy  pig  iron  in  the  open 
market,  in  June  last,  was  (luoted  at  110  franco  ($21.23)  per  1,000  kilo- 
grams (2,204.6  pounds),  while  the  contract  prices  for  iron  for  refining 
was  07. S3  francs  ($13.09)  per  1,000  kilograms,  and  80.20  francs  ($15.4M 
for  (tasting  iron. 

The  success  of  the  Comptoir  Metallurgique  de  Longwy  has  led  to 
the  fonnation  of  other  similar  companies,  the  Comptoir  des  Aciers 
(steel  makers),  Comptoir  des  Poutrelles  (beams),  Comptoir  des  Toles 
et  Larges  Plats  (sheet  iron  and  plates),  and  the  Comptoir  des  Ressort:? 
de  Carrosserie  (wagon  springs). 

The  Comptoir  des  Aciers  is  composed  of  5  large  steel  manufactur- 
ers, who  do  not  transform  into  rails  or  beams  their  entire  steel  pro- 
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ductioii.  The  most  of  these  formerly  belonged  to  the  Comptoir  M^tal- 
lurgique  de  Longwy,  but  have  recently  withdi-awn  from  the  latter 
company,  as  they  consmne  all  their  pig  iron  output  for  their  own  uses. 

According  to  the  annuaire  of  the  minister  of  public  works,  the 
Comptoir  des  Poutrelles  Ls  a  company  formed  for  the  pui^pose  of  selling 
the  entire  output  of  small  beams,  U  and  T  iron  of  all  dimensions,  pro- 
duced by  the  22  principal  rolling  mills  of  France. 

The  Comptoir  des  Toles  et  Larges  Plats,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  is  composed  of  8  estabfishments,  and  the  Comptoir  des 
Ressorts  de  Carrosserie  also  of  8  manufactories. 

I  am  indebted  to  M.  Georges  Villain,  a  French  writer  on  economic 
subjects,  for  most  of  the  information  relating  to  the  '^comptoirs"  con- 
tained in  this  report. 

A.  M.  Thackara,  OmmL 

Havre,  July  19,  1900. 


LYONS. 


The  subject  of  trusts  or  business  combinations  has  attracted  little 
attention  in  France,  The  political,  economic,  and  semiliterary  publi- 
cations of  this  country  have  contained  many  articles  on  these  business 
c»ombinations,  but  they  all  refer  to  organizations  outside  of  Fmnce, 
mainly  *  .  England  and  the  United  States,  and  are  based  upon  articles 
in  American  newspapers.  A  number  of  Lyonnaise  business  men  have 
assured  me  that  there  are  no  trusts  in  France.  In  this  country,  the 
existing  commercial  combinations  attract  no  attention  in  the  press. 
Political  parties,  absorbed  in  the  discussion  of  republicanism,  monarchy, 
clericalLsm,  and  Free  Masonry,  have  never  yet  attempted  to  make  an 
issue  of  the  business  methods  of  men  or  firms.  A  prominent  lawyer 
of  whom  I  sought  information  expressed  the  opinion  that  trade  com- 
binations are  the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  highly  refined  industrial  and 
commercial  development;  that  they  proceed  from  the  same  trend  of 
thought  and  action  that  has  converted  groups  of  small  powers  into  one 
great  nationality,  created  national  banks  and  one  system  of  weights 
and  measures  where  there  were  formerly  many,  and  that  if  they  are 
conducive  to  greater  promptness  and  economy  in  the  transa<*tion  of 
business,  the  country  where  they  exist  must  profit  by  them. 

There  are  a  few  business  combinations  in  Lyons,  but  none  of  much 
importance.  The  Eden  Bar  Association  is  one.  First  one  saloon 
keeper  lx)ught  out  his  neighbor,  and  put  a  man  behind  the  bar.  Next 
he  organized  a  stock  company  and  bought  out  or  established  bars 
until  ne  had  fifteen  or  twentv.  The  company  is  stocked  at  750, (K)0 
francs  ($144,750),  pays  big  dividends,  and  its  shares  are  at  a  high 
premium. 

Another  combination  is  that  of  secondhand  furniture  and  bric-a-brac 
men.  Two  or  three  of  them  drive  awav  other  bidders  from  sales  by 
running  up  prices  whenever  a  sti'anger  bids  for  an  object  of  any  value. 
At  every  sale  of  old  books,  paintings,  or  furniture,  an  expert  in  the 
special  articles  to  be  sold  is  present.  After  purchasing,  he  divides  his 
profits  with  the  other  parties  to  the  trust.  If  the  contents  of  an  old 
castle  are  to  be  sold  anywhere  within  50  miles  of  Lyons,  one  or  more 
representatives  of  this  trust  are  present,  never  bidding  against  each 
other,  but  contriving  to  discourage  and  drive  off  other  bidders. 
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Several  combinations  of  grocers  exist,  having  establishments  in 
different  pai't^  of  France.  There  are  three  in  Lyons.  They  sell  groeer- 
ies,  bread,  meat,  game,  poultry,  wines,  vegetables,  pastry,  and  con- 
fectionery at  moderate  prices,  and  are  very  popular  except  with  the 
dealers  with  whom  they  interfere.  They  have  the  reputation  of  selling 
cheaper  than  other  stores.  It  is  said  that  the  combination  system  is 
most  advantageous,  as  it  enables  the  proprietors  to  work  off  perishable 
commodities  at  just  the  right  time  by  distributing  them  in  a  niuuber 
of  stores. 

Firms  doing  business  in  France  under  other  than  individual  names 
are  often  called  '*"  soci^t^s  anonymes,"  or  joint-stock  companies.  This 
name  is  also  applied  to  combinations  which  are  known  as  trusts*  in  the 
United  States.  The  societies  of  dyers,  dressers  and  printei-s  of  fabrics, 
of  undertakers,  of  spinners  of  waste,  and  of  hatters  are  some  of  these. 
Their  capital  is  from  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  francs. 

The  only  complaints  of  these  combinations  are  from  individuals  in 
the  same  line  of  trade  whose  interests  have  been  interfered  with. 
Business  men,  lawyers,  and  politicians  with  whom  I  have  talked  on 
this  subject  ridicule  the  idea  of  attempting  to  control  these  combina- 
tions by  law.  As  they  exist  in  France,  they  seem  to  be  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  free  play  of  commercial  and  individual  enterprise. 
The  smallness  of  their  number  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Portu^l 
may  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  that  active  individual  initiative 
which,  among  Anglo-Saxons,  leads  men  to  confer,  plan,  and  combine 
in  the  interest  of  their  own  and  the  public  welfare.  With  rare  excep- 
tions, the  management  of  interests  not  purely  private  is  lodged  in  the 
church  and  the  state  in  the  countries  mentioned. 

Mr.  Jean  L.  Duplan,  a  gentleman  who  has  large  interests  in  France 
and  the  United  States,  and  is  a  counsellor  of  the  chamlx^r  of  foreign 
commerce  of  France,  said  to  me  when  I  questioned  him  on  this  subject: 

The  influence  of  these  combinations  for  cood  or  evil  depends  entirely  u{)on  the 
men  who  manage  them.  If  well  and  honestly  conducted,  I  should  say  they  would 
be  of  great  value  to  a  country.  I  am  told  that  they  secure  cheaper  production.  If 
that  is  the  case,  the  country  where  they  exist  will  be  more  a]>t  to  lapture  a  hea\'y 
export  trade  than  the  countries  where  they  do  not  exi^t.  It  will  be  able  to  give 
more  steady  employment  to  its  workingmen.  England  has  more  trusta  than  any 
other  nation,  and  it  has  the  largest  foreign  trade. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  expansion  of  foreign  commerce  in  the  United  States  has 
followed  very  closely  ui>on  the  formation  of  these  combinations.  They  are  nothing 
more  than  large  iiartnerships,  with  increase<l  capacity  for  filling  larger  order?*  upon 
shorter  notice.  If  they  tend  to  crowd  small  producers  out  of  business,  that  is  no 
more  than  all  new  inventions  have  done  from  tne  time  when  the  makers  of  bows  and 
arrows,  in  an  adjoining  department,  petitioned  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  suppress 
the  manufacture  of  firearms,  as  they  were  not  only  **  inferior  to  the  ashen  bow,"  Imt 
deprive<l  a  great  many  poor  men  of  work. 

The  wealth  of  a  nation  in  the  future  must  depend  very  largely  upon  iti*  foreign 
trade,  and  this  dewnds  upon  cheapness  of  production.  Within  the  next  few 
decades,  China,  with  its  400,000,000  ix)pulation,  is  to  be  railroaded,  its  rivers  to  be 
dredged,  its  mines  oi>ened,  and  all  its  dormant  resources  developed.  It  is  the  great- 
est latent  export  market  that  the  world  ever  saw,  and  the  countrv  which  can  fill 
large  onlors  for  machinery,  rails,  locomotives,  steel  bridges,  etc.,  at  the  lowest  figtires 
and  in  the  shortest  time  will  capture  this  market  and  thus  suj)ply  work  to  it«  [K»<>ple. 

The  American  people  gave  the  world  a  noble  object  lesson  in  great  combinations 
over  a  hundre<i  vears  ago  when  they  formeil  their  Union,  and  later,  some  forty  years 
ago,  when  they  fought  four  years  ti)  maintain  it.  I  consider  your  Government  of 
forty-five  States  one  great  joint-stock  company  or  tnist,  if  you  desire  to  call  it  that. 
We  once  had  four  or  five  governments  here,  where  we  now  have  only  the  one  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  of  Lyons.  We  have  made  it  a  big  trust  and  everyone  is  well 
pleawMl  with  it,  though  they  rtwolted  against  it  when  it  was  first  prop<«etl,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  several  governments  had  been  continually  quarreling. 
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The  same  spirit  of  modem  progress  that  creates  these  government  unions  leads  to 
the  organization  of  great  commercial  and  industrial  combinations,  and  both  are 
equally  superior  to  the  old  divided  methods  of  ai'tion. 

The  above  is  all  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  in  the  way  of  opinion 
and  infoimation  on  the  subject  of  business  combinations  in  trance. 
The  first  answer  prominent  business  men  give  on  the  subject  is: 
*'' Monsieur,  la  France  n'a  pas  encore  6t6  trustee.'' 

John  C.  Covert,   Omml. 

I^YONS,  May  <V,  1900. 


MARSEILLES. 

In  spite  of  stringent  legislation  directed  against  the  artificial 
manipulation  of  prices  in  France,  and  a  popular  conviction  that  com- 
binations of  capital  in  the  nature  of  trusts  are  not  to  be  found,  I  dis- 
covered that  syndicates  have  been  successfully  organized,  and  in  this 
city  are  now  in  more  or  less  undisputed  control  of  the  following  com- 
modities or  utilities:  Sugar,  rice,  sulphur,  candles,  coal,  petroleum, 
tiles,  matches,  tobacco,  tmnsportation  by  land,  and  transportation  of 
immigrants.  The  control  of  these  matters  is  not  regardea  in  the  light 
in  which  it  would  be  in  the  United  States  under  the  same  circumstances. 
Indeed,  I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  a  French  business  man,  at  the 
head  and  front  of  manv  important  affairs,  who  assures  me  that  "the 
trust,  as  it  is  constituted  in  America,  does  not  exist  in  France."  The 
Semaphore,  a  staid  commercial  reporter  for  this  portion  of  the  Repub- 
lic, in  its  issue  of  May  10,  declares: 

TruMs  are  those  associations  which  have  so  astonished  us  in  Europe,  and  which 
are  punished  in  our  codes  under  the  title  of  "accaparements."  The  Americans,  less 
scrupulous  than  ourselves,  have  given  themselves  up  to  vast  operations,  which  at 
this  moment  bring  confusion  to  all  the  economy  of  the  country.  *  *  *  The  situation 
which  is  thus  created  should  inspire  our  meditation.  This  new  system  is  susceptible 
of  great  development,  and  of  having  for  us  a  baneful  blow.  We  have  not  forgotten 
that  the  precedmg  national  election  almost  closed  to  us  the  American  market,  and 
that  it  has  been  only  recently  that  we  have  obtained  some  ameliorations  by  our  tariff 
treaty  (the  convention  of  May  30,  1898).  What  shall  we  do  in  the  face  of  these 
trusts,  which  will  attempt,  without  doubt,  to  control  our  export  markets? 

The  effect  of  trusts  or  trade  combinations  on  the  business  of  this 
country  is  not  a  popular  issue,  and  if  the  socialistic  protests,  which 
are  general  rather  than  specific,  were  excepted,  society  would  be  found 
to  fe  undisturbed  by  the  tendency  to  form  syndicates,  or  at  least 
inclined  to  permit  them  to  work  out  their  own  destiny.  The  public 
is  fairly  weU  satisfied  with  its  statutes,  which  provide  penalties  against 
the  creation  of  a  monopoly  of  any  product,  yet  recognize  as  legitmiate 
the  fusion  of  existing  interests,  either  by  combination  or  sale  outright 
to  a  new  organization.  As  my  legal  adviser  says:  "  It  becomes  less 
and  less  easv  to  encounter  the  offense  of  coalition,  as  foreseen  by  article 
419  (forbidding  monopolies),  in  the  actual  conditions  of  trade.'' 

The  nature  of  the  industries  of  France — constituted  largely  of  spe- 
cialties of  infinite  variety,  and  often  depending  for  success  upon  a  mark 
or  family  name  of  long  standing,  or  relying  upon  other  count ri(»s  for 
raw  materials — is  not  generally  favorable  to  the  formation  of  trusts 
on  an  extensive  scale.  For  the  same  reason,  although  the  organization 
of  corporations  under  forms  of  law  has  been  autnorized  from  time 
immemorial,  it  may  be  said  that  until  within  fifteen  years  these  socie- 
ties were  comparatively  uncommon,  and  were  usually  foniied  for  the 
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exploitation  of  very  large  enterprises.  As  a  result  of  the  war  with 
Germany,  an  industrial  '*•  renaissance"  manifested  itself  in  that  country, 
largely  encouraged  by  the  action  of  Imnkers  and  capitalists,  who  took 
control  of  proaucing  institutions,  parceling  out  stock  among  indi- 
viduals and  obtaining  capital  recjuired  for  their  operations.  While 
this  revolution  was  taking  place  m  Germany,  the  tendency  in  France 
on  the  part  of  the  rich  ''  industriels"  was  to  transmit  the  business  from 
father  to  son.  Active  competition  from  abroad,  the  need  of  additional 
capital  to  replace  obsolete  methods,  led  to  a  transformation  in  the 
method  of  domg  business  in  this  country,  a  transformation  so  gradual 
as  to  have  been  scarcely  recognized  by  the  French  themselves.  The 
old  establishments  were  transferred  to  *^  societies,"  in  which  the  former 
owners  took  their  price  in  stock,  and  shares  were  sold  upon  the  market 
Bs  a  means  of  providing  capital  to  work  new  plants  or  improve  those 
existing.  A  people  frugal  and  saving,  always  provided  with  money 
(kept  either  in  a  family  cash  box  or  the  "caisse  a'epargne"),  and  con- 
servative in  the  matter  of  investments  to  a  degree  realized  in  no  other 
country  of  the  world,  found  many  of  these  opportunities  atti^active. 
It  has  been  but  a  step  from  this  metamorphosis  of  simple  copartnership 
into  coipomtions  to  the  aggregation  in  a  sole  organization  of  sevem 
societies  making  the  same  merchandise.  I  could  cite  dozens  of  eases 
of  companies,  the  extent  of  whose  operations  does  not  raise  them  to 
the  dignity  of  ''trusts,"  yet  which  have  been  formed  by  the  consolida- 
tion of  smaller  companies. 

The  law  an  it  stands  does  not  permit  the  issue  of  stock  of  a  lower 
par  value  than  100  francs  ($19.30)  bv  companies  whose  capital  exceeds 
200,000  francs,  and  I  am  informed  that  if  shares  in  these  comjmnies  of 
a  par  value  of  25  or  50  francs  were  authorized,  large  amounts  of  inert 
capital  would  be  tempted  from  present  hiding  places.  In  recognition 
of  this  fact,  a  proposition  of  law  is  now  before  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties enabling  corporations  to  dispose  of  shares  having  a  par  value  as 
low  as  25  francs  ($4.82).  The  corporations  are  required  to  publish  a 
semiannual  statement,  and  as  an  additional  measure  of  protection  to 
individual  stockholders,  the  latter  may  elect  an  inspector  (who  need  not 
be  a  shareholder  himself),  clothed  with  authority  to  examine  at  all  times 
the  details  of  administration,  whose  duty  it  is  to  advise  the  stock- 
holders of  the  manner  in  which  the  responsible  directors  carry  on  the 
business.  The  f>eople  themselves  being  in  a  considerable  proportion 
owners  of  the  plants  under  discussion,  are  little  disposed  to  complain 
of  their  existence,  contenting  themselves  rather  with  safeguarding  the 
workingman's  interest  by  law.  This  has  been  done  in  part  by  a  law 
passed  in  1899,  fixing  responsibility  for  accidents  in  workshops,  pro- 
viding compulsory  insurance,  and  establishing  other  regulations. 
This  opens  up  a  question  not  contemplated  in  the  instructions  from 
the  department,  and  the  settlement  of  which  is  seriously  criticised  in 
France,  and  is  probably  open  to  revision. 

This  tendency  toward  commercial  centralization  manifests  itself  in 
many  different  ways,  and  frequently  in  a  manner  relativel}'  insigniti- 
cant,  but  important  as  indicating  the  direction  of  the  movement. 
Thus,  in  the  city  of  Marseilles,  where  one  of  the  principal  streets  is 
lined  on  one  side  by  a  large  number  of  imposing  "caf6s,"  some  very 
profitable,  others  less  so,  a  transformation  is  in  progress  whereby  the 
entire  group  of  ''caf^s"  will  be  absorbed  by  a  common  organization. 
In  the  I*etit  Marseillais  of  May  4  there  is  an  account  of  an  annual 
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meeting  of  the  "Syndicat  Indiistriel  des  D^bitants  de  Boissons 
Gazeuses"  (aeiuted  water  retailers),  according  to  which  this  syndi- 
cate, which  practices  socialism  in  its  own  way,  is  very  prosperous, 
and  has  distributed  12  per  cent  of  the  dividends  earned  among  the 
employees." 

An  imperceptible  progress  toward  industrial  combination  is  trace- 
able through  centuries,  as  each  little  hamlet  in  France,  by  a  process 
of  natural  selection,  has  found  some  branch  of  trade  especially  adapted 
to  local  conditions.  Thus  in  Carpentius,  the  manufacture  of  bonoons 
is  all  important.  In  Mazargues,  the  major  portion  of  the  women  of 
the  village  are  constantly  at  work  weaving  a  fiber  web  of  which 
baskets  are  made  for  the  transpoilation  of  coal  and  similar  merchan- 
dise. At  Bandol,  the  men  are  fishermen  and  the  women  make  funeral 
wreaths  of  immortelles^.  At  Roquefort,  everybody  is  en^ged  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  famous  cheese,  the  output  of  which  is  controlled 
by  a  syndicate,  which  will  be  mentioned  later.  This  list  could  be 
extended  indefinitely. 

In  the  most  of  these  cities  and  villages,  syndicates  exist,  one  of 
employers  and  one  of  employees.  The  organization  is  oft^^n  very 
loose,  but  is  generally  present.  Thus  at  Apt,  where  there  are  forty 
or  more  ocher  mines,  the  proprietors  have  refused  opportunities  to 
form  a  single  company  themselves  or  to  sell  out  to  a  new  compan}", 
vet  have  voluntarily  turned  over  four-fifths  of  their  production  to  the 
largest  independent  firm  at  an  agreed  price.*  The  only  acknowledged 
monopolies  are  those  maintained  by  the  State  for  revenue  purposes, 
and  some  common  carriers,  such  as  the  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean 
Railway  Company,  which  has  an  exclusive  franchise  for  the  operation 
of  a  railway  within  its  territory,  and  concerning  whose  high  rates  and 
insufficient  accommodations  the  voice  of  every  important  commercial 
body  in  Marseilles  is  annually  raised  in  protest.  Discrimination  in 
rates  is  not  charged.  The  Government  itself  controls  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  tobacco  and  matches  as  absolute  monopolies,  deriving  there- 
from a  revenue,  amounting  for  the  year  1899,  in  the  c^ase  of  tobacco, 
to  about  342,000,000  francs  ($66,006,000),  and  in  thecuse  of  matches  to 
22,500,000  francs  ($4,342,500).  As  these  two  monopolies  are  main- 
tained for  purely  revenue  purposes,  they  should  perhaps  be  excluded 
from  further  consideration. 

CONDITION   OF  LABOR. 

The  workman  in  the  meantime  has  not  been  idle;  his  syndicates  are 
as  old  as  those  of  his  employer.  I  translate  from  an  editorial  published 
in  the  Semaphore,  the  market  authority  heretofore  quoted,  on  May  8, 
1899,  the  following  roseate  account  of  his  situation: 

Statistics  agree  in  indicating  that  in  the  last  fifty  years  the  wages  of  workmen  and 
pay  of  domestics  have  doubled.  The  expenses  are  far  from  having  augmented  in 
the  same  proportion.  Rents  have  more  than  doubled,  it  is  true,  but  the  price  of 
manufacturea  products  has  lowered,  as  also  that  of  clothing.  From  which  it  results 
that  while  wages  have  increased  50  per  cent,  the  expense  or  living  has  increased  not 
more  than  25  per  cent.  If  one  considers  that  in  the  same  time  the  revenue  of  shares 
has  lowered  50  per  cent  one  sees  that  the  workman  has  benefited  from  the  new 
economic  conditions,  and  that  wages  have  constantly  followed  an  ascendant  progress 
while  revenues  have  taken  an  opponite  course.     This  increase  in  wages  has  not  been 

*  Since  writing  the  above  I  learn  that  a  combination  of  the  Vancluse  ocher  interests 
is  now  in  process  of  formation. 
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the  only  advantage  obtained  by  the  workman;  there  must  be  added,  in  a  certain 
number  of  industries,  suljeidies  of  various  sorts,  such  as  gifts  outright,  premiums  for 
seniority,  and  participation  in  profits. 

The  operatives'  picture  of  existing  conditions  is  less  optimistic,  as 
will  be  seen  frcto  the  following  translation  of  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Bourse  du  Travail  (labor  exchange): 

In  reply  to  your  various  questions  concerning  the  condition  of  labor  I  beg  to  sub- 
mit to  you  the  following  views: 

(1)  Within  the  last  ten  years  wages  have  been  reduced  in  notable  proportions, 
while  the  necessities  of  life  have  increased.  The  cause  lies  in  the  suWitution  of 
machinery  for  hand  labor,  this  state  of  things  being  a  necessary  movement  in  the 
march  of'  progress,  which  will  continue  to  te  jji-ejudicial  to  the  mass  of  laborers 
so  long  as  the  very  limited  portion  of  the  population,  the  capitalists,  derive  the  only 
benefits. 

(2)  With  very  few  exceptions,  as  intimated  above,  wages  have  diminished,  and 
work  is  less  abundant. 

(3)  The  influence  of  the  syndicates  has  been  profitable  to  themselves  in  that  they 
have  become  masters  of  markets  in  manv  directions,  while  neither  workmen  nor 
consumers  have  obtained  an  v  advantage. 

(4)  The  influence  of  syndicates  of  laborers  has  been  more  satisfactorj-,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  first  and  the  second  being  that,  while  the  syndicates  of  capital 
have  for  principle  the  defense  of  their  direct  interests,  from  which  a  nonpro- 
ductive mmority  derives  benefit,  the  syndicates  of  workingmen,  by  their  sp^:ual 
instruction  and  their  studies,  tend  to  develop  their  intellect  and  productive  capacity 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  producing  class. 

(5)  The  organizations  of  labor  are  considered  by  w^orkingmen  themselves  as  insti- 
tutions which  assure  to  them  more  or  less  the  material  gratifications  of  existence. 
OppotJed  to  these  organizations  there  is  but  one  adversary,  the  forces  of  which  dimin- 
ish every  day — ignorance.  The  constitutions  of  syndicates  (cx)mbinations  of  capital 
or  "trusts*')  are  considered  perfectly  legal,  but  somewhat  restrictive. 

The  foregoing  letter  was  written  in  reply  to  a  number  of  questions, 
very  direct  in  cmracter,  and  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  secretary's 
letter,  the  element  of  the  population  which  he  represents  has  not  yet 
come  to  consider  the  organization  of  combinations  of  capital  essentially 
inimical  to  the  operatives'  interest.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  sei^re- 
tary  takes  an  ext/eme  view,  or  at  least  a  merely  local  view  of  the  wage 
question.  As  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain  from  careful  inquiries  made 
among  employers  and  employees,  the  truth  lies  somewhere  between  the 
two  opposing  statements  quoted.  M}^  observation  is  that  most  strikes 
of  any  magnitude  within  recent  years  have  resulted  in  some  slight 
advances  conceded  to  employees,  which  would  indicate  that  the  tend- 
ency of  wages  is  upward  rather  than  downward,  and  it  is  certainly 
true  that  at  the  present  moment  the  manufacturers  of  France  have 
all  that  they  can  do. 

THK   LAW   OF   CORPORATIONS   AND   SYNDICATES. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  undertaken  to  explain,  in  somewhat  general 
terms,  the  attitude  of  the  people  with  respect  to  trade  combinations, 
the  fact  that  such  combinations  do  exist,  and  have  referred  to  the  laws 
governing  questions  of  this  description.  In  the  following  I  shall  give, 
m  its  terms,  the  more  important  paragraphs  of  the  French  code,  and 
such  detailed  information  as  I  have  been  able  to  procure,  in  the  brief 
period  at  my  disposal,  with  respect  to  the  trade  combinations  themselves. 

For  the  protection  of  the  public  generally  and  shareholders  particu- 
larly, under  the  terms  of  article  34  of  the  law  of  July  24,  1807,  rela- 
tive to  societies,  ''Every  societv  'anonyme'  is  requirexi  to  prepare, 
every  six  months,  a  statement  of  its  assets  and  liabilities.     This  state- 
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ment  is  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  '  commissaires '  (inspectors). 
Moreover,  each  year  there  must  be  established,  in  confonnity  with 
article  9  of  the  (Jode  of  Commerce,  an  inventory,  containing  a  state- 
ment of  the  value  of  real  and  personal  property  and  of  all  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  society.  The  inventory,  the  financial  statement,  the 
account  of  profits  and  losses  must  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the 
'  commissaires '  (inspectors)  the  fortieth  day  at  the  latest  before  the 
general  assembly.     They  will  then  be  presented  to  this  assembly." 

Article  35  of  the  same  law  adds:  **  Fifteen  days  at  the  least  before 
the  meeting  of  the  general  assembly  every  stockholder  can  take,  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  company,  from  the  inventory  and  the  list  of 
stockholders,  and  have  prepared  for  himself,  a  copy  of  the  financial 
statement,  giving  the  inventory  and  the  report  of  the  '  commissaires.'" 

Indepencient  of  the  provisions  contained  in  article  85,  as  above 
stated,  and  the  communication  of  which  at  the  period  therein  named 
is  obligatory,  the  law  recognizes  that  stockholders  may  gain  from  the 
tribunals,  in  view  of  some  serious  interest,  authority  to  obtain  .infor- 
mation at  any  period  from  books,  processes,  business  accounts,  and 
similar  documents. 

THE   LAW   AGAINST   MONOPOLIZATION. 

One  guilty  of  forming  a  monopoly  commits  a  misdemeanor  falling 
within  the  provisions  of  articles  419  and  420  of  the  Penal  Code,  which 
read  as  follows: 

Abt.  419:  All  those  who,  by  the  public  distribution  of  falsifications  or  calumnies, 
by  offers  made  above  the  prices  demanded  by  sellers  theiuHelves,  bv  union  or  coalition 
between  the  proper  holders  of  the  same  merchandise  or  commo(lity,  holding  it  not 
for  sale,  or  refusing  to  sell,  except  at  certain  prices,  or  who  by  fraudulent  ways  and 
means  of  any  description  shall  have  caused  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  prices  of  comincKlities 
or  of  merchandise,  or  of  papers  and  public  effects  al)Ove  or  below  the  prices  which 
natural  and  free  competition  of  commerce  would  have  determined,  shall  l)e  punished 
by  an  impriscjnment  of  one  month  at  the  least,  or  one  yt^ar  at  the  most,  and  pavmeut 
of  a  fine  of  from  500  to  10,000  francs  ($96.50  to  $1,930).  The  guilty  may  be  nlaced 
by  the  sentence  or  the  judgment  under  the  surveillance  of  the  higher  i)olice  auring 
one  year  at  the  least  and  five  vears  at  the  most. 

Art.  420.  The  penalty  will  be  an  imprisonment  of  two  months  at  the  least,  and  of 
two  years  at  the  most,  and  a  fine  of  1,000  to  20,000  francs  ($193  to  $3,800),  if  these 
manipulations  have  been  pra(*ticed  upon  grain,  com,  flour,  farinaceous  substances, 
bread,  wine  or  other  beverage.  The  surveillance  which  may  be  pronounced  ^\ill  be 
of  a  dmration  of  five  years  at  the  least  and  of  ten  years  at  the  most. 

INTERPRETATIONS   OF   THE   LAW. 

The  court  of  cassation  (the  highest  tribunal  in  Fnincc)  has  handed 
down  a  number  of  judgments  enunciating  principles  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  article  411),  as  follows: 

Article  419  applies  to  the  coalition  of  the  majority  of  upholders  of  a  single  mer- 
chandise, as  well  as  to  that  of  its  principal  upholders.  *  *  *  It  applies  also  to  the 
coalition  of  manufacturers,  as  well  as  to  merchants  pn>perlv  speaking.  Cassation, 
August  31,  1838. 

This  article  is  not  limited  to  the  case  of  material  merchandise.  It  applies  to  that 
which,  being  the  object  of  the  speculations  of  commerce,  has  a  price  h^^bitually 
determined  bv  the  free  and  natural  competition  of  this  trattic.  Cassation,  ^lav  16, 
1845. 

Thus  the  dispositions  of  the  article  419  apply  to  the  manipulations  whicli  have  for 
object  the  increase  in  the  price  of  transportation  by  land  or.  by  water.  Cassation, 
May  16,  1845. 
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But  article  419  is  not  applicable  to  titles  issued  by  industrial  or  commercial  socie- 
ties not  authorized  by  the  Government,  which  do  not  c^uie  under  the  head  of  public 
effects,  nor  to  merchandise  in  the  sense  of  this  provision.     Cassation,  July  30,  1885. 

Article  419  is  applicable,  although  the  coalition  may  have  been  directed  against 
only  one  establishment  and  haa  not  resulted  in  the  increase  or  decrease  of  prices, 
except  in  regard  to  this  establishment.    Cassation,  January  7,  1837. 

Moreover,  the  coalition  between  the  holders  of  the  same  merchandise  or  com- 
modity, with  the  object  of  selling  only  at  a  certain  ^rice,  does  not  suffice  to  consti- 
tute a  misdemeanor  foreseen  by  the  article  419.  This  misdemeanor  does  not  exist 
until  the  increase  or  decrease  has  taken  place.     Cassation,  May  29,  1840. 

To  the  penal  provisions  of  article  419  is  added  a  civil  provision 
which  is  a  nullification  of  acts  contrary  to  commercial  liberty  and,  in 
consequence,  to  public  order. 

In  principle,  article  419  of  the  Penal  Code  has  not  been  abrogated 
by  the  law  of  May  25,  1864,  upon  coalitions,  nor  by  the  law  of  March 
21,  1884,  upon  professional  syndicates,  nor  by  the  law  of  March  28, 
1885,  upon  markets  in  futures.  The  law  of  jSlay  25,  1864,  proclaims 
the  liberty  of  coalition  between  employers  and  employees,  but  it  main- 
tains the  misdemeanor  relative  to  speculations  bearing  upon  merchan- 
dise, properly  speaking,  which  have  for  motive  stock-jobbing  and 
monopolization. 

The  law  of  March  21,  1884,  upon  professional  syndicates,  has  per- 
mitted persons  exercising  trades  or  professions  having  some  affinity 
for  each  other  to  syndicate  themselves  for  the  studv  and  the  defense 
of  their  interests,  economic,  industrial,  commercial,  or  agricultural. 
From  this  it  results  that  the  law  of  1884  will  be  applicable  to  all  objects 
that  it  foresees,  without  interference  from  the  operations  of  article 
419  of  the  Penal  Code;  in  other  terms,  article  419  of  the  Penal  Code 
will  be  inapplicable  to  every  coalition  which,  under  the  regular  form 
of  a  syndicate,  would  constitute  a  veritable  defense  of  the  commercial 
interests  of  its  members.  On  the  other  hand,  the  coalition  foreseen 
by  article  419  continues  to-day  to  be  a  misdemeanor,  not  onh'  for  the 
holders  of  the  merchandise  not  syndicated,  but  even  for  the  syndicate 
which  allien  itself  with  other  holaers  of  the  same  merchandise  under 
the  terms  of  article  419.  This  has  been  so  determined  by  the  court  of 
Paris,  on  February  28,  1888,  in  the  case  of  the  principal  holders  of 
mineral  waters  in  that  city,  who,  constituted  as  a  syndicate  in  the 
terms  of  the  law  of  1884,  had  as  a  result  of  an  understanding  between 
themselves  and  the  proprietors  of  several  springs  of  mineral  water, 
forced  one  of  their  competitors  to  pay  more  dearly  for  certain  waters, 
or  to  procure  them  through  irregular  channels,  which  had  au^nented 
the  price  before  reselling.  The  circumstance,  not  entering  into  the 
objects  laid  down  in  the  law  of  1884,  received  the  applic»ation  of 
article  419. 

Finally,  the  law  of  March  28,  1885,  recognizes  ns  legal  dealing  in 
futures,  or  dealing  when  the  settlement  is  effected  by  the  pajrment  of 
simple  differences.  It  shelters  them  from  the  exception  against 
gaming  and  abrogates  articlo.s  421  and  422  of  the  Penal  Code.  It  docs 
not  abrogate  article  419.  The  object  was  only  to  prevent  spe<»ulators 
of  bad  faith  from  freeing  themselves  from  their  engagements.  The 
law  has  not  authorized  stock-jobbing  and  monopolization,  as  foreseen 
in  article  419. 

One  can  say,  however,  in  conclusion,  that  the  misdemeanor  of  ix>ali- 
tioii,  such  as  article  419  has  foreseen  and  defined,  is  less  and  less  easy 
to  encounter  in  actual  conditions  of  trade. 
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In  most  of  the  French  combinations,  always  excepting  the  Govern- 
ment and  railway  monopolies,  a  semblance  of  independence  is  main- 
tained, although  the  object  is  invariably  to  regulate  prices  and  reduce 
expenses.  Even  the  petroleum  trade,  controlled  by  the  American 
Standard  Oil  Company,  manifests  some  external  symptoms  of  inde- 
pendence. In  practice,  it  is  found  that  the  Republic  is  divided  into 
territory,  and  tnat  dealers  do  not  go  beyond  their  assigned  field. 

THE   SUGAR   COMBINATION. 

The  mojt  important  of  the  trade  combinations  of  the  country  is  that 
existing  between  the  sugar  refiners.  I  am  informed  that  they,  in 
their  turn,  are  in  a  manner  controlled  by  Mr.  Czarnikow,  a  great 
sugar  broker  in  London,  who  holds  the  Dutch  sugar  ti*ade  in  the  hol- 
low of  his  hand,  and  through  it  the  European  refineries  generally.  A 
Marseilles  broker  tells  me  that  he  has  among  his  effects  a  letter  from 
a  firm  to  which  he  had  offered  sugar  on  terms  more  favorable  than 
those  of  Mr.  Czarnikow,  and  which  declined  against  its  will,  on  the 
ground  that  to  do  so  would  subject  it  to  the  powerful  broker's  ill  feel- 
ing and  a  refusal  to  recognize  it  for  one  3'ear,  that  l)eing  his  method 
of  punishment  at  that  time.  The  enlargement  of  the  raw-sugar  areas 
which  supply  European  refineries  has  somewhat  diminished  this  Lon- 
don merchant's  power.  The  French  refiners  operate  through  a  pool 
which  fixes  prices.  The  added  cost  of  transportation  naturally  con- 
fines each  ;'f^^ne^  to  a  restricted  radius  of  operation,  and  the  practical 
effect  of  the  pool  is  to  make  refiners  independent  within  geographical 
limits.  These  limits  are  not  laid  down  by  contract.  The  output  of 
each  refinery  is  restricted  in  proportion^  to  it^  producing  capacity. 
The  export  trade  also  is  proportionately  diWded.  The  (jrovernment 
pays  bounties  at  the  rate  of  3.60  franco  (09  cents)  per  100  kilos  (220 
pounds),  but  limits  this  bounty  to  a  total  exportation  per  annum  of 
300,000  tons.  The  sum  of  $1,930,000  is  thus  annually  contributed  to 
the  trade  by  the  Government,  and  the  total  is  distributed  equitably 
among  the  refining  companies,  whose  exportations  do  not  go  beyond 
the  maximum  upon  whicn  bounty  is  paid. 

The  average  prevailing  wholesale  prices  for  loaf  sugar  for  French 
consumption  range  from  100  francs  (^19.30)  to  110  francs  ($21.23)  per 
100  kilos  (from  8.8  to  9^  cents  per  pound),  these  prices  comprising  all 
Government  charges.  The  duty  or  revenue  tax  collected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment amounts  to  69  francs  ($13.31)  pi*r  100  kilos,  from  which  about 
$38,600,000  per  annum  are  realized  by  the  State.  The  price  of  sugar 
out  of  bond  for  export  mnges  from  32  francs  ($6.17)  to  38  francs 
($7.33)  per  100  kilos.  The  present  legislation  has  been  in  force  since 
1893.  in  previous  ^  ears,  the  duty  was  placed  upon  raw  sugar  on  the 
basis  of  its  saccharine  properties  and  richness,  and  since  tne  war  of 
1870  the  taxation  has  about  doubled,  being  now  at  its  highest  point. 
The  trade  in  France  includes  the  following  retineries:  Messieurs  Le- 
baudy  Frere«,  Paris,  capital  40,000,000  to  50,000,000  francs  ($7,720,000 
to  $9,650,(XK)),  no  official  capital  declared;  Society  des  Raffineries  et 
Sucrerie  Say,  Paris,  capital  50,000,000  fnuics  ($9,650,000);  Raffinerie 
de  Chantenay,  Paris,  capital  2,400,000  francs  ($4(»3,200);  Societe 
Anonyme  des  Raffineries  Parisiennes,  Paris  (mills  jit  St.  Ouen),  cap- 
ital 12,000,000  francs  ($2,316,000);  Messieurs  A.  Sonimier  et  Cie., 
Paris,  capital  11,000,000  francs  ($2,123,000);  Raffinerie  de  Sucre  de  St. 
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Louis,  Marseille,  capital  6,000,000  francs  ($1,158,000);  Soci^t^  Nou- 
velle  des  RaflBneries  de  la  M^diterran^e,  Marseille,  capital  4,500, 0<K) 
francs  ($868,500),  Soci^t^  Anonyme  de  la  Sucrerie,  Raffinerie  de 
Chalon-8ur-Sa6ne,  capital  875,000  francs  ($168,875). 

THE  SULPHUR  SYNDICATE. 

The  sulphur  business  of  Marseille  is  controlled  by  the  Raffineries 
de  Sulfure  R^unies,  1  Place  de  la  Bourse.  This  is  a  wheel  within  a 
wheel.  It  is  a  company  composed  of  the  various  sulphur-retining 
companies,  and  buys  the  raw  sulphur,  selling  it  to  its  constituent  com- 
panies, and  bujnng  back  from  them  the  refined  product  at  an  agreed 
price  and  then  selhng  upon  the  market.  Thus  all  companies  are  plai'ed 
upon  the  same  basis,  profits  being  divided  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
"^e  refiners  are  all  under  contract  to  keep  out  of  the  market  them- 
selves. Buyers  procure  any  mark  they  desire,  and  thus  the  several 
refining  companies  retain  their  identity  to  a  degree. 

ROOF  AND  FLOOR  TILE  COMBINATIONS. 

There  are  two  tile  combinations  with  headquarters  in  this  citv,  one 
controlling  the  roofing  tiles,  which  are  used  exclusively  for  buildings 
in  this  country  and  are  largely  exported,  and  the  other  manufacturing 
the  octagonal  and  square  Boor  tiles  extensively  used  in  France.  The 
former  business  is  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  country.  Its  title 
is  the  ''  Soci^t^  des  Tuileries  de  Marseille,"  with  office  headquarters  at 
4  Place  Saint  F^rr^ol.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  comparatively 
small.  The  stock  is  held  by  a  score  of  tile  manufacturing  firms,  who 
sell  their  product  to  the  general  company  at  an  agreed  price,  which 
gives  them  a  very  small  margin  of  profit.  The  buying  company  dis- 
poses of  the  product  upon  the  best  possible  terms.  This  concern  has 
been  in  successful  existence  for  a  number  of  years  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  that  its  organization  has  resulted  in  any  change  in  wa^ 
conditions.  The  constituent  members  of  the  company  are:  Society 
Gen^rale  des  Tuileries  de  Marseille,  Araaud  Etienne  &  Co.,  J.  Daude, 
Koux  f  reres,  Saumati  f  reres,  Fabrique  la  Plata,  Guichard  &  Cie,  Pierre 
Sacoman,  Guichard  f reres,  Guichard,  Carvin  &  Co.,  Tuileries  de  la 
Mediterran^e,  Amedde  Pierre,  Le  Fils  de  Jule.s  Bonnet,  Lanyon  Pierre, 
Fonouil  Bmy.,  Roux  Jean  Bte.  Martin,  Carvin  fils,  Pradel  f reres,  Brest 
f re res. 

The  organization  of  the  floor-tile  manufacturers  is  of  recent  date, 
and  the  success  of  the  enterprise  has  not  been  fully  assured.  The 
company  is  known  as  the  Society  G^nemle  des  Tomettes  et  C^ramiques 
de  halcrnes"  and  it«  capital  is  2,500,000  francs  ($482,300).  From  the 
administrator  I  learn  that  the  combination  owns  outright  55  factories, 
located  at  Salernes,  I^orgues,  Vidauban,  Brignoles,  and  Draguignan. 
This  company  is  identical  with  an  American  trust,  as  popularly  under- 
stood, as  the  various  properties  have  been  purchased  outright  by  a  new 
company,  payments  being  made  partly  in  cash,  partly  in  stock,  and 
partly  in  bonds.  I  am  indebted  to  the  administrator  for  a  very  frank 
statement  of  the  object  of  the  organization,  which  was  extensively 
advertised  in  its  early  stages  as  designed  to  combine  a  vast  number  of 
small  concerns  and  obtain  the  benefit  which  would  naturally  result 
from  one  office  administration.  Improved  methods  of  mauufacture 
are  also  proposed. 
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THE   BRITISH   CX)AL  POOL. 

The  bunker  coal  trade  of  Marseilles  is  directed  by  four  firms,  who 
require  no  organization  and  content  themselves  with  an  annual  con- 
tract. I  refer  to  the  business  in  British  coal  exclusively,  of  which 
over  400,000  tons  are  sold  annually,  this  being  preferred  by  the  most 
important  navigating  companies.  The  firms  forming  this  trust  agree 
upon  the  contract  price  at  which  they  will  sell  to  their  customers 
through  the  year,  and  navigation  companies  which  do  not  take  the 
pains  to  make  a  contmct  are  obliged  to  ouy  coal  in  Marseilles  at  the 
ruling  market  prices.  Under  these  conditions,  it  has  been  true  for 
months  that  these  four  firms  have  been  selling  coal  under  contract  to 
steamship  companies  at  25  shillings  ($6.08^  per  ton  which  actually  cost 
them  from  10  to  15  shillings  ($2.43  to  li.90)  in  excess  of  that  price. 
The  good  years  are  counted  upon  to  balance  the  bad  ones,  and  the  four 
parties  to  the  contract  are  reasonably  well  satisfied  with  the  success  of 
their  experiment. 

THE   IMMIGRANT  POOL. 

The  steamship  companies  carrying  emigrants  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  New  York  have  formed  a  pool  within  the  last  twelve  months, 
consisting  of  the  Anchor  Line,  Prince  Line,  Navigazione  General 
Italiano,  and  the  Cyprien  Fabre  Company,  whereby  the  price  of  170 
lire  (about  $32. 81)  is  charged  for  steerage  passages,  as  against  a  fluctu- 
ating price,  dependent  upon  competition,  which  ranged  fi*om  80  lire 
($15.44)  to  160  lire  ($30.88).  1  have  been  unable  to  obtain  all  the  de- 
tails with  respect  to  this  pool,  but  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
entire  immigrant  business  between  Europe  and  American  ports  is 
thoroughly  regulated  by  various  companies  operating  within  certain 
spheres,  and  not  interfering  with  each  other  in  any  respect. 

ROQUEFORT  CHEESE   TRUST. 

One  of  the  strongest  trusts  in  this  country  is  the  ''  Soci^t^  des  Caves 
des  Producteurs  Reunis  de  Roquefort."  This  company  has  a  capital  of 
$1,254,500,  and  manufactures  annually  8,818,400  pounds  of  the  famous 
Roquefort  cheese,  known  all  over  the  world.  In  former  years,  this 
cheese  was  manufacrtured  by  individual  producers  in  a  small  way,  in 
and  about  the  town  of  Roquefort,  in  the  department  of  Aveyron,  in 
this  consular  district.  The  merchandise  is  cured  in  natural  caves  of 
peculiar  formation,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  production  of  the 
article  made  it  peculiarly  susceptible  to  monopolistic  control,  although 
there  are  still  some  independent  manufacturers  in  the  field.  I  have  a 
letter  Ix^fore  me  from  the  director  of  the  company,  who  kindly  says: 

Our  society  is  represented  by  stock  to  the  value  of  6,500,000  franco.  The  sto<tkhold- 
ers  liave  been  recruited  everv where,  more  particularly  in  this  region.  Our  company 
buys  of  the  small  farmers  of  the  vicinity  tne  milk  of  their  ewes,  which  we  convert 
into  cheese  in  our  dairies.  The  cheese  is  thereupon  refined  in  our  natural  c^ves  in 
the  mountains  of  this  department  and  placed  upon  the  market.  It  is  all  very  simple. 
Here  it  is  nature  that  favors  us. 

CANDLE   AND   RICE    SYNDICATES. 

The  candle  manufacturers  of  France  are  already  agreed  a«  to  prices, 
and  are  now  coming  to  some  sort  of  a  closer  understanding.  The  syn- 
dicate arrangement  "does  not  resemble  the  American  trust;''   it  is 
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"  simply  an  entente  among  producers  for  self -protection" — that  is  to  say, 
a  scale  of  prices  has  been  fixed  which  enables  all  the  manufacturers 
to  do  business  profitably.  The  leader  in  the  candle  tmde  is  L.  Felix 
Fournier&  Co.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  8,500,000franc8.  The  entire  can- 
dle trade  of  France  works  \^ith  a  degree  of  sympathy,  sustaining 
prices  at  a  uniform  level.  The  Fournier  Company,  or  the  "trust,"  as 
it  would  be  called  in  the  United  States,  now  owns  the  old  Fournier 
works  at  Marseilles,  and  the  De  Milly  works  at  Paris.  The  Marseilles 
mills  turn  out  from  70,000  to  75,000  packets  of  candles  j)er  day,  each 

Jacket  weighing  1.1  pounds,  or  from  35  to  37i  tons,  requiring  80  tons 
aily  of  mw  material,  such  as  tallow  and  palm  oil.     The  official  report 
for  the  last  year  says: 

We  have  happily  ended  this  laborious  year.  The  quantities  normally  produoe<i  in 
the  Paris  works  have  been  added  to  ours  without  loss.  The  candle  "Etoile*'  nota- 
bly, which  fi^ired  in  the  books  of  the  house  of  Milly  (the  Paris  competing  concern, 
now  absorbed)  for  1,400,000  packets  per  ye^r,  has  given  under  our  administration 
1,500,000  packets,  and  finally,  the  dividend  which  we  propose  to  distribute  for  the 
year  1899  reaches,  taking  into  account  the  distribution  of  September,  13  J  per  cent  on 
the  normal  capital,  taxes  to  be  deducted. 

Other  importantcandle  manufacturers  in  France  are:  The  Stearinerie 
de  Lyons,  the  Stearinerie  de  Dijon,  and  the  Stearinerie  Franyais  de  Paris. 
There  are  others,  and  an  infinite  number  of  small  concerns.  Manu- 
facturers  not  in  the  syndicate  usually  follow  the  policy  of  the  syndi- 
cate. Candles  are  now  increasing  in  price  uniformly  throughout 
France,  in  sympathy  with  the  rising  marlcet  in  raw  material. 

No  definite  information  reaches  me  concerning  the  rice  syndicate, 
which  takes  the  form  of  a  pool  of  millers  and  rentiers,  and  1  mention 
it  only  as  among  the  important  combinations  of  this  sort.  I  find  upon 
my  list  several  syndicates  equally  important,  but  with  the  time  at  my 
disposal  I  have  been  unable  to  proceed  with  the  investigation.  From 
all  that  can  be  learned,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  conclude  that,  while 
commercial  organization  has  probably  not  gone  so  far  as  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  produced  no  single  concern  of  vast  power  and  perfect 
organization,  it  is  through  no  lack  of  disposition  on  the  part  of  capital- 
ists to  approximate  the  popular  idea  of  the  American  trust  as  rapidly 
as  conditions  permit. 

Robert  P.  Skinner,  Con^mL 

Marseilles,  Mft/ 17^  1900, 

NICE. 

There  arc  no  organized  "syndicates"  or  "trusts"  in  this  consular 
district.  In  a  few  industries  monopolies  exist,  created  by  virtue  of 
contracts  witli  the  municipality,  with  the  prefectoral  authorities  and 
with  the  Government,  but  details  touching  these  would  not  appear  to 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  Department  inquiry. 

Harold  S.  Van  Buren,  ConttuL 

Nice,  May  17,  1900, 


ROUBAIX. 

T  am  informed  l)y  the  editor  of  the  chief  daily  paper  of  Roubaix  that 
trusts  as  known  in  the  United  States  do  not  exist  in  this  region. 

Mr.  Petit  states  that  cotton  spinners  in  the  north  and  eiist  of  Fmm^e, 
as  well  jvs  th(»  majority  of  spinnci-s  of  combed  wool  in  Roulmix,  Tour- 
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coing,  Fourmies,  and  Rheims  have  formed  syndicates  to  regulate  the 
prodiietion  by  limiting  the  labor  hours  (as  was  done  in  181U)  by  cotton 
spinners),  also  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  demands  of  workmen 
in  case  of  strikes.  Wool  combers  of  Roubaix  and  Tourcoing  have  a 
similar  organization  for  the  same  object. 

Last  year,  there  was  concerted  action  among  a  few  wool  dealers  to 
maintain  the  high  price  of  wool,  but  this  failed.  Agreements  of  this 
kind  are  occasionally  made,  but  are  ephemeral  in  nature.  They  do  not 
in  any  sense  resemble  the  American  so-called  trusts. 

W.  P.  Atweij.,  Ommil, 

Roubaix,  May  8,  1900, 


GERMANY. 

REPORT  FROM  CONSULATE-GENERAL  AT  BERLIN. 

The  organization  of  German  manufacturers  and  producers  of  raw 
materials  into  syndicates  or  trade  combinations  be^an  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  the  first  of  which  any  record  can  be  obtained  having  been 
the  union  of  salt  manufacturers  in  the  valley  of  the  Neckar.  In  1870, 
the  period  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  there  were  five  syndicates  in 
Germany,  and  these  have  steadily  increased  until  they  numbered, 
according  to  the  best  estimates,  345  in  1897,  and  cover  practically  the 
entire  field  of  industrial  activity  in  this  country. 

A  "cartel,"  or  trade  syndicate  is  defined  by  Liefmann,  one  of  the 
authoritative  German  writers  on  this  subject,  a^  ''a  combination  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  competitive  power  of  its  members, 
notwithstanding  their  varymg  individual  facilities,  against  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  monopolists,"  by  means  of: 

(1)  Obtaining  a  uniform  maximum  selling  price  for  products. 

(2)  By  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  normal  and  rational  demand 
for  materials  and  labor. 

(8)  By  creating  a  monopoly  for  every  membtn-  or  for  every  group 
of  members  in  each  brancn  of  production. 

All  trade  syndicates  are  organized  for  one,  two,  or  all  three  of  these 
purposes,  and,  as  known  in  Germany,  they  may  bo  divided,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  report,  into  three  general  groups  or  classes,  as  follows: 

Class  A,  the  vsellmg  agreement,  a  cartel  or  convention  under  which 
the  manufacturei*s  or  producers  of  a  certain  article  or  class  of  prod- 
ucts agree  not  to  sell  their  product  below  a  specified  mininumi  price, 
agreed  upon  by  all  members  of  the  cartel,  and  changed  from  time  to 
time  in  accoraance  with  the  varying  cost  of  production  and  geiuM-al 
requirements  of  the  market.  These  rather  loosely  organized  combina- 
tions were  the  original  tjpe  of  German  trade  syndicates,  and  served 
their  purpose  very  well  m  prosperous  times,  but  in  periods  of  depres- 
sion and  diminished  demand  it  was  found  difficult  to  hold  certain  mem- 
bers to  the  agreement,  and  it  was  decided  to  adopt  a  more  binding  form 
of  organization,  and  put  the  business  of  selling  under  direct  control 
of  a  central  authority.  This  led  to  the  creation  of  Class  B,  known  as 
*'  sale  syndicates,''  in  which  all  meml)crs  of  a  cartel  pool  their  products, 
to  be  sold  through  the  ministrations  of  a  central  committee,  whicli, 
besides  fixing  the  selling  price,  apportions  among  the  members  ordcMs 
as  they  are  received,  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  each,  the  (quality 
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of  the  merchandise  ordered,  and  the  conditions  of  transport.  Exam- 
ples of  this  class,  which  is  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  important 
of  the  three  in  Germanv,  are  the  sale  syndicate  of  thepota^jh  mines 
at  Stassf urt-Leopoldshalle,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  and  the  Great  Rhenish 
Westphalian  Coal  Syndicate,  which  controls  the  production  and  sale 
of  coal  in  western  Germany.  In  syndicates  of  this  class,  the  individual 
firms  and  companies  which  it  includes  retain  their  coiporate  autonomy, 
pay  dividends  on  their  own  stock  according  to  earnings,  and,  unless 
otherwise  agreed  in  the  cartel,  purchase  independently  the  raw 
materials  of  manufacture. 

Class  C  includes  the  real  trusts  or  closely  organized  syndicates, 
which  absorb  and  take  up  the  shares  of  the  original  corporations,  issue 
new  stock,  and  consolidate  the  whole  management  under  the  absolute 
control  of  a  central  authority.  Of  these,  there  are  comparatively  few 
in  Germany,  except  those  of  international  scope,  but  such  as  do  exist 
are  genemlly  syndicates  of  large  resources  and  wide-reaching  influ- 
ence. The  great  steel  works  of  Friedrich  Krupp,  at  Essen,  nave  in 
this  way  absorbed  the  Germania  shipyard,  at  Kiel,  a  machine  shop  in 
Berlin,  as  well  as  several  coal  mines  and  blast  furnaces.  Similarly, 
some  of  the  large  banks  in  Berlin  have  issued  trust  stock  and  bought 
up  valuable  and  long-established  banks  at  Hamburg,  Dresden,  and 
other  cities,  thus  (treating  banking  syndicates  which  exercise  a  power- 
ful influence  over  commercial  and  inHustrial  enterprises,  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

All  these  various  forms  of  syndicates  are  organized  under  the  very 
comprehensive  and  far-reaching  German  law  of  corpoi*ations,  but  are 
otherwise  subject  to  no  special  supervision.  There  is  no  requirement 
that  a  cartel  or  syndicate  shall  obtain  a  charter  from  the  Imperial  or 
State  German  Government,  nor  file  at  any  governmental  oflice  a  copy 
of  the  contract  or  protocol  which  forms  the  basis  of  such  association,  if, 
in  the  case  of  a  selling  S3nidicate,  a  special  central  office  is  opened  for  the 

Eurpose  of  selling  the  products  of  its  several  members,  this  office  must 
e  registered  like  any  other  business  house  at  the  local  chaml^er  of  com- 
merce, and  is  subject  to  the  general  law  governing  corporations,  but 
no  other  or  unusual  formality  is  imposed. 

There  being  thus  no  centralized  official  record,  it  is  practically  iin- 
possi})le  to  state  at  any  given  time  the  exact  number  of  trusts  and 
trade  syndicates  which  are  in  active  function,  nor  obtain  lists  of  their 
members  or  the  aggregate  ca,pital  which  they  represent.  Many  of 
these  combinations  are  for  various  reasons  more  or  less  secret.  They 
are  changing  in  number  and  character  from  day  to  day,  as  several  car- 
tels covering  the  operations  of  buying  materials,  selling  products,  etc., 
are  consolidated  into  one  general,  all-embracing  trust,  so  that  while  the 
num})er  of  syndicates  is  now  estimated  at  21^0,  or  less  than  in  1897, 
the  industries  of  Germany  are  in  reality  syndicated  to  a  greater  degree 
than  ever  before.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  the  sugar  industry'  has 
hitherto  been  controlled  by  three  syndicates,  one  covering  the  produc- 
tion of  beets,  one  the  manufacture  of  raw  sugar,  and  a  third  the  refin- 
ing interest.  It  was  announced  a  few  days  ago  that  after  vears  of  effort, 
the  raw  sugar  and  refineries'  s\mdicates  had  secured  tbe  adhesion  of 
97  per  vont  of  their  members  and  had  formed  a  consolidated  cartel 
covering  both  })ranches  of  that  important  industry. 

In  respect  to  their  date  of  organization,  Liefmann  estimates  that  the 
original  5  German  syndicates  which  existed  in  1870  had  inci'eased  to  8 
in  1875,  to  14  in  1879,  90  in  1885,  210  in  1890,  and  345  in  1897,  divided. 
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according  to  the  nature  of  business  Involved,  into  the  following  groups: 
The  chemical  industry  82  syndicates,  iron  80,  stone  and  ores  51),  tt*x- 
tile  industry  38,  paper  manufacture  19,  wood  and  manufactures  of  18, 
coal  and  coke  17,  metallurgy  (exclusive  of  iron  And  steel)  15,  food 
products  12,  leather  and  learner  goods  5  syndicates. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1898,  there  were  224  kinds  of  raw  materials  and 
manufactured  articles,  the  production,  purchase,  manufacture,  and  sale 
of  which  in  Gemiany  were  (controlled  by  syndicates,  and  the  number 
haa  steadily  increased  since  that  date.  The  new  combinations  announced 
in  the  daily  prass  during  the  past  month  cover  sheet  zinc,  Portland 
cement,  chains,  the  milk  supply  of  Berlin,  and  printing  paper.  Be- 
sides these,  there  were  six  (»artels  governing  transportation,  and  inter- 
national selling  agreements  with  various  other  countries,  England, 
France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Austria,  covering  and  regulating 
the  selling  price — as  between  two  or  more  of  these  countries — of  the 
following  articles:  Carbonate  of  ammonia,  borax,  uranic  colors,  muri- 
atic acid,  milk  sugar,  hydi-ate  of  chloral,  soda,  Thomas  meal,  alizarin, 
oxalic  acid  and  potash,  iodine,  strontium,  bromine,  certain  fertilizers, 
chromate  and  other  salts  of  pota^sh,  saline  products,  dynamite,  glauz- 
gold,  sporting  ammunition,  rails,  billets,  wire,  gas  pipes,  wood  screws, 
cement,  mirror  glass,  coke,  raw  zinc,  bismuth,  lead,  and  copper. 

The  dynamite  trust,  which  has  been  expanded  until  its  operations 
cover  most  of  the  new  explosives,  is  one  of  the  most  widely  extended 
and  powerful  of  these  international  syndicates.  It  owns  several  valua- 
ble patents,  and  has  driven  veiy  hard  bargains  with  several  of  the 
European  governments.  It  includes  in  its  territory  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, France,  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain,  and  is  financed  and  managed 
from  London. 

The  ^eat  Rhenish-Westphalian  coal  trust,  which  controls  the  mining 
and  prices  of  coal  in  western  Germany,  is  a  combination  of  several 
smaller  syndicates,  that  were  consolidated  about  1892.  It  estimates  in 
advance  the  coal  reauirements  of  each  coming  year,  apportions  the 
amount  among  the  aiflferent  mines  under  its  control,  fixes  the  price, 
and  gets  it  under  all  circumstancas.  The  Prussian  Government  pays 
the  syndicate  price  for  the  coal  supply  of  its  railway  system;  the 
machine  shops,  shipyards,  and  such  of  the  iron  mills  a«  do  not  possess 
their  own  mines,  do  the  same.  The  Silesian  coal  fields  are  similarly 
svndicated,  and  are  represented,  in  respect  to  sales,  by  three  men  in 
Berlin. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  consular  report  to  do  more 
than  indic^ate  briefly  the  leading  facts  of  a  subject  so  vast  and  many- 
sided  that  it  has  a  litei-ature  of  its  own,  which  in  Germany  has  grown 
to  the  proportions  of  a  small  libi*arv.  As  an  illustration  of  the  whole 
system,  and  to  show  how  thoroughly  syndicated  the  industries  of  Ger- 
many are  to-day,  there  is  given  herewith  a  skeleton  sketch  of  a  single 
group  of  these  combinations: 

The  German  iron  trade  syndicates  are  six  in  number,  as  follows: 
The  pig-iron  syndicate,  the  ingot  and  steel  billet  syndicate,  the  girder 
syndicate,  the  di'awn-wire  syndicate,  the  plate  and  wire  rod  syndicates. 
'Their  purpose  is  the  usual  one,  to  prevent  unhealthy  competition  by 
concentrating  the  sale  of  the  combined  output  in  the  hands  of  a  man- 
aging committee,  which  apportions  and  distributes  orders  among  the 
members,  fixes  selling  prices  of  products,  and,  as  nearly  as  practica- 
ble, regulates  production  to  meet  but  not  exceed  the  demand. 

The  pig-iron  syndicate  is  a  combination  of  three  subsidiary  cartels. 
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viz.,  the  Rhenish-Wcstphalian,  with  headquarters  at  Diisscldorf,  the 
Ci)mpt()ir  of  Lorraine  and  Luxembourg,  and  the  pig-iron  sj-ndiciite  of 
the  8i(*gerland,  an  important  ore-producing  district  in  eastern  We.st- 
phalia.  The  main  oflSces  of  this  syndicate  are  at  Dusseldorf ,  and  the 
consolidation  dates  from  1897,  the  year  which,  more  notably  than  any 
other,  saw  the  somewhat  looselj  organized  combinations  which  had 
})een  held  together  by  mere  selling  agreements  consolidated  and  reor- 
ganized on  a  new  and  firmer  basis,  which  put  not  only  the  sale  of 
products,  but  in  many  cases  the  purchase  of  materials,  under  control 
of  a  central  managing  committee. 

The  ingot  and  billet  steel  syndicate  has  its  central  office  at  Dussel- 
dorf, and  represents  the  steel  works  on  the  Rhine,  the  Moselle,  Lux- 
embourg, the  Saar,  and  in  Westphalia.  It  is  known  in  German  as  the 
''Halbzeug  Verband"  (association  of  half -finished  products),  and,  like 
the  pig-iron  syndicate,  was  until  1897  a  selling  association,  but  was 
then  reorganized  into  a  full-fledged  syndicate. 

The  girder  syndicate  is  of  recent  formation,  its  organization  having 
been  completed  in  1899.  It  comprises  three  groups  or  sections,  viz, 
the  South  German  girder  syndicate,  founded  as  early  as  1884,  covering 
the  Saar  district  and  Luxembourg;  the  Lower  Rhine  and  We^tphalian 
girder  syndicate,  and,  thirdly,  the  Peine  Girder  Works,  at  Hanover. 
ts  chief  offices  are  at  Dusseldorf,  and  it  controls  absolutely  the  pro- 
duction and  prices  of  iron  and  steel  beams  and  girders  in  Germany. 

The  drawn-wire  syndicate  is  another  recent  consolidation,  with  four 
sections,  having  been  founded  in  its  present  fonn  last  year.  The  head- 
quarters and  export  office  of  the  syndicate  are  at  Hamm,  in  Westpha- 
lia, and  the  four  branch  offices  that  attend  to  the  German  home  trade 
are  located  at  Berlin,  Dresaen,  Mannheim,  and  Breslau,  respectively. 

The  wire-rod  syndicate  was  founded  in  1896,  and  has  its  central 
offices  at  Hagen,  m  AVestphalia. 

The  steel  and  iron  plate  syndicate  has  its  headquarters  at  Essen,  the 
seat  of  the  great  steel  works  of  Friedrich  Krupp.  It  was  organized 
as  a  sale  syndicate  in  1897,  and  in  the  following  year  was  reorganized 
as  a  corporation  with  limited  liability. 

The  purposes  of  all  these  iron  syndicates  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
coal  trust,  and  their  methods  are  practically  identical.  In  each  case 
the  plan  of  organization  is  the  same.  Having  come  to  a  general  agree- 
ment and  signed  a  conti-act  binding  all  members  to  sell  their  entire 
product  to  the  central  committee,  an  expert  commission  was  sent  round 
to  visit  all  the  works,  note  carefully  their  capacity,  quality  of  princi- 
pal product,  and  location  with  respect  to  transportetion,  local  market, 
and  facilities  for  export.  All  orders  are  received  by  the  general  mana- 
ger of  the  syndicate  and  apportioned  among  members  according  to  the 
capacity  of  their  works  and  the  special  requirements  of  ^n  case- 
Orders  for  expoit  are  naturally  given  to  works  nearest  the  frontier, 
and  when  for  such  or  other  reason  one  of  the  associated  plants  receives 
moi'e  than  its  due  quota,  the  excess  is  deducted  in  the  apportionment 
of  the  next  quarter.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  all  account^  are  bal- 
anced and  a  general  compensation  of  the  excesses  and  deficits  of  pro- 
duction arrived  at,  in  which  each  plant  is  credited  with  the  quota 
assigned  to  it  in  the  scheme  of  allotment. 

The  organization  is  an  ironclad  compact,  in  which  each  contracting 
paity  agrees  to  submit,  without  conditions,  to  all  rules  and  measures 
adopted  by  the  syndicate,  or,  in  default,  to  be  fined  for  disobedience. 
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For  this  purpose,  blank  acceptanies  are  signed  b}'  each  member  and 

Sut  in  the  hands  of  the  syndicate  treasurer.  Should  a  member  be 
ned,  the  treasurer  tills  in  the  amount  of  such  penalty  on  the  signed 
cheek  and  puts  it  into  circulation.  Such  a  syndicate  has  naturally 
great  power  and  efficiency  in  promoting  export  trade.  In  the  allot- 
ment of  orders,  the  plants  nearest  the  frontier  or  tide  water  are  favored 
because  they  can  most  easily  export  their  surplus,  which,  if  allowed  to 
accumulate,^  might  depress"  the  market  at  home.  If,  as  sometimes 
happens,  this  excess  has  to  be  exported  at  a  loss,  the  resulting  deficit 
is  made  up  to  the  losing  memljer  from  the  funds  of  the  syndicate, 
which  collects  the  money  for  such  export  bounties  and  for  its  own 
working  expenses  by  a  levy  or  tax,  assessed  by  a  general  meeting,  in 
the  form  of  a  percentage  on  the  aggregate  sales.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  several  years  ago,  it  was  discovered  with  dismay  in  England 
that  the  Germans  were  actually  selling  structural  iron  and  steel  and 
certain  railway  supplies  in  London  and  Liverpool,  and  underselling 
the  British  ironmasters  for  the  colonial  trade.  An  expert  came  over 
posthaste  to  find  how  this  could  be  possible,  and  upon  investigation 
found  two  fundamental  facts  underlymg  the  phenomenon.  The  first 
of  these  was  that  the  Germans  were  maKing  iron  with  coke  roasted  in 
retort  ovens,  which  saved  the  40  per  cent  in  value  of  by-products 
which  the  English  and  American  beehive  oven  was  pourmg  out  as 
waste  into  the  murky  air;  and  secondly,  the  iron  syndicates,  by  main- 
taining uniform  and  profitable  prices  at  home,  were  enabled  to  offer 
iron  and  steel  in  foreign  markets  at  prices  sufficiently  low  to  got  the 
trade.  This,  as  the  expert  reported,  was  ''competition  of  a  particu- 
larly stubborn  and  deadly  kind,"  and  so  it  has  proved  to  l)e,  not  only 
in  iron  and  steel,  but  in  respect  to  a  wide  range  of  manufa(^tured 
products  that  are  exported  by  the  syndicated  industries  of  Germany. 
There  are  likewise  syndicates  whose  products  are  not  exported,  but 
are  consumed  exclusively  in  Germany,  and  of  these  a  ready  example 
may  be  found  in  the  ''Aktien-Gesellschaft  Briket-Verkaufsverein,'  at 
Dortmund.  This  is  a  union  of  25  coal-niining  companies  which  make 
from  the  dust  and  waste  of  their  mines  briquettes  for  steam  and 
domestic  fuel.  As  its  name  indicates,  this  is  mainly  a  selling  syndi- 
cate for  its  products,  but  its  functions  also  include  the  purchase  of 
coal  tar,  used  as  matrix  to  hold  the  pressed  briquettes  together.  It 
was  formed  under  a  sale  cartel  in  1891  and  reorganized  as  a  closely 
united  trust  in  1898.  Its  capital  is  only  120,000  marks  (^28,590),  this 
being  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  central  office  at  Dortmund  and  a  branch 
at  Hamburg,  whereas  the  amount  of  its  annual  sales  is  counted  by 
millions. 

No  portion  of  this  subject  is  more  suggestive  and  interesting  than 
that  which  relates  to  the  influence  of  one  syndicate  in  causing  or  even 
compelling  the  formation  of  others  in  correlated  branches  of  industry. 
This  is  pai^ticularly  true  of  the  class  of  trusts  know^n  as  ''consumers' 
syndicates,"  the  puiposes  of  which  are  defined  as  follows: 

(1)  To  purchase  materials  and  employ  labor  on  a  large  scale  at  uni- 
form cost  and  not  above  a  certain  maximum  price. 

(2)  To  limit  the  demand  for  materials  and  labor  to  actual  require- 
ments. 

(3)  To  produce  themselves,  when  possible,  the  essential  materials  of 
manufacture. 

As  an  example  of  this  generative  power  of  syndicates  may  be  cited 
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that  of  the  wire  manufacturers  of  this  country,  who  some  years  Ago 
combined  and  raised  the  selling  prices  of  their  products  by  20  to  25 
per  cent.  But  wire  is  the  chief  material  for  the  manufacture  of  wood 
screws  and  the  smaller  grades  of  chains,  and  forthwith  the  makers  of 
those  articles  combined  to  resist  the  demands  of  the  wire-drawers  or, 
when  that  was  not  possible,  to  advance  the  price  of  their  own  finished 
products.  The  syndication  of  the  Stassfurt  potash  mines  com{H*lled 
similar  combinations  on  part  of  the  soap  manufacturers,  and  so  on  in 
various  other  branches  of  industry.  There  is  to-day  pending  a  stnig^- 
gle  between  the  syndicate  of  print-paper  makers  and  the  publl^heiN  of 
German  newspapers,  in  which  the  latter  are  on  the  point  of  forming  a 
syndicate  to  resist  the  advancing  prices  of  the  paper  trust,  or,  failing 
in  that,  to  establish  pulp  factories  and  paper  mills  of  their  own.  About 
1890,  a  syndicate  which  controUed  the  production  of  certain  materials 
used  in  glass  manufacture  advanced  their  prices  about  7  per  cent. 
Thereupon,  24  bottle  factories  combined  and  raised  the  price  of  their 
products  10  per  cent.  This  was  more  than  the  wine  dealers  could 
stand,  so  they  in  turn  organized  a  syndicate  to  resist  the  increased  cc>!*t 
of  bottles  and  to  build  a  glass  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  their  own 
supply. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  in  Germany  labor  syndicates  quit**  as 
well  organized  and  active  as  those  of  the  employers. 

Several  of  the  tirades,  notably  the  compositors  and  printers,  are 
thoroughly  organized  and  ably  though  conservatively  managed^  and 
exercise  a  decisive  influence  in  book  publishing,  which  is  one  of  the 
important  industries  of  Germany. 

Although  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  influences  which 
have  been  most  potent  in  promoting  the  organization  of  trusts  in  Ger- 
many, it  does  not  appear  that  any  clearlv  demonstrated  conclusion  has 
been  reached.  From  the  literature  of  tne  subject  it  would  seem  to  be 
conceded  that  hard  times,  the  periods  of  industrial  depression  and  duU 
markets  which  afflict  periodically  all  countries,  have  stimulated  the 
formation  of  syndicates,  the  purpose  of  which,  as  stated  by  Brentano, 
has  been  'Ho  provide  a  parachute  to  enable  the  victims  of  overpro- 
duction to  get  safely  down  to  a  solid  basis."  On  the  other  hand,  good 
times  have  promoted  the  organization  of  syndicates  to  resist  the 
extortionate  demands  for  raw  materials  and  to  prevent  the  sudden  and 
excessive  advance  of  selling  prices  by  a  few  unduly  grasping  manu- 
facturers, which  would  attract  to  a  given  industry  fresh  capital  and 
cause  the  erection  of  new  plants  whicn  would  in  time  lead  to  oveipro- 
duction.  This  consideration  has  been  carefully  looked  after  in  the 
management  of  German  syndicates.  When,  for  instance,  the  patent 
on  saficylic  acid  expired  in  1887,  the  makers  of  that  chemical  formed 
a  special  cartel  and  reduced  the  selling  price  20  per  cent,  so  as  to  dis- 
courage new  firms  from  entering  the  field. 

The  adoption  in  1879  of  a  tariff  policy  which  levied  protective  duties 
on  manufactured  goods  while  leaving  most  raw  materials  free,  enabled 
the  Germans  to  confine  to  their  own  country  the  scope  of  many  new 
syndicates  which  under  free  trade  would  have  been  obliged,  in  order 
to  become  effective,  to  be  made  international.  Liefinann,  in  his 
treaties  published  at  Freiburg  in  1897,  says  on  this  point:  *"  Had  Ger- 
many not  adopted  a  protective  policy  there  would  now  be  in  existence 
a  greater  number  of  powerful  international  tnists,  and  it  is  veiy  ques- 
tionable whether  consumers  would  l)e  better  off  than  thev  are  to-<lav/' 
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It  is  not  within  the  province  or  purpose  of  this  report  to  condemn 
or  defend  trade  syndicates,  nor  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of  the 
Question  of  their  morality.  The  important  facts  in  this  connection  are 
tnat  they  exist  in  Germany  in  such  numbers  and  with  such  extended 
influence  as  to  control  practically  all  the  important  industries  of  this 
countrv;  that  they  have  been  mainly  organized  during  the  years  which 
have  changed  this  Empire  from  an  agricultural  to  a  leading  industrial 
and  exporting  nation,  and  that  there  exists  here  comparatively  little 
of  the  distrust  and  popular  hatred  of  such  combinations  that  prevail 
in  certain  other  countries.  This  absence  of  hostility  to  trusts,  on  part 
of  both  (Jovernment  and  people,  is  apparently  due  to  three  facts: 

First.  The  principal  German  syndicates  have,  with  rare  exceptions, 
exercised  their  authority  conservatively ;  have  sought  to  prevent  specu- 
lation, overproduction,  and  consequent  ruinous  fluctuations  in  prices. 
The}^  have,  through  long  contracts  at  fixed  prices,  steadied  values  and 
given  regular  employment  to  labor.  They  have  not  been  used  for 
stockjobbing. 

Second.  The  element  of  publicity  has  operated  to  disarm  suspicion 
and  criticism.  Every  incorporated  company  which  operates  inde})end- 
ently  or  as  member  of  a  syndicate  is  from  the  moment  of  its  organi- 
zation under  control  of  the  law  of  corporations,  a  statute  that  reaches 
to  every  detail  of  corporate  organization  and  management;  compels 
the  periodical  publication  of  statements  showing  the  exact  condition 
of  the  company's  affairs;  makes  its  books  and  assets  subject  to  oflicial 
inspection  at  all  times;  and  holds  directors  and  oflicers  rigidly  respon- 
sible for  every  breach  of  trust.  No  influence  or  wealth  can  save  from 
prison  a  faithless  or  dishonest  director  of  a  stock  company  under  such 
a  system,  and  when  corporations  combine  in  a  s^^ndicate,  their  earn- 
ings, capital,  profits,  dividends,  or  losses  remain  subject  to  oflicial 
examination  and  periodic  publication. 

Third.  The  people  of  Germany  appear  to  have  reached  the  conclu- 
sion yeai*s  ago  that  the  foundation  of  syndicates  and  trade  combina- 
tions was  a  part  and  necessary  inciaent  of  a  general  process  of 
development;  that,  in  order  to  neutralize  their  disadvantages  in 
respect  to  natural  resources  and  make  a  winning  fight  for  a  large  for- 
eign trade,  they  must  have  every  advantage  that  could  l>e  derived  from 
concentrated  capital,  and  able,  economic,  harmonious  management. 
As  has  been  saia  by  one  of  the  advocates  of  the  syndicate  system:  '•'It 
has  put  the  leading  industries  of  Germany  under  the  control  of  com- 
binations of  manuiac^turers  with  large  resources,  able  to  command  the 
highest  technical  and  commercial  ability,  to  control  their  business  at 
every  step,  from  the  source  of  the  raw  material  to  the  sale  and  distri- 
bution of  the  product;  to  abandon  obsolete  methods  and  adopt 
improved  machinery  and  processes;  to  eliminate  waste,  avoid  the  risks 
of  neeniless  competition  and  substitute  throughout  the  whole  operation 
the  careful,  intelligent  economy  of  the  large  transaction  for  the  higher 
expense  ratio  of  the  smaller  concern,  and  by  thus  lessening  at  every 
stage  the  cost  of  production,  to  maintain  unifonnity  of  prices,  prevent 
speculation,  and  meet  most  effectively  the  competition  of  other  coun- 
tries in  foreign  markets." 

That  the  past  fifteen  years  have  witnessed  an  extraordiimry  d(*V(^l- 
opment  of  (lerman  manufactures  and  commerce;  that  the  number  of 
industrial  employees  has  increased  during  that  |H*riod  from  7,»^4(),(XM) 
to  10,900,(HM)  (or  48  per  cent);  and  that  the  general  condition  of  the 
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working  classes,  their  intelligence,  prosperity,  and  standard  of  living 
have  definitely  improved,  is  obvious  and  unquestioned.  Wages  in  the 
shipbuilding  tmde  are  said  to  have  advanced  1  per  e^nt  per  annum 
during  the  period  since  1880;  but  this  increase  must  be  attributed  to 
the  strong  and  constant  demand  for  ships,  and  not  in  any  direct  way 
to  the  influence  of  syndicates.  The  following  tabular  statement  shows 
the  increase  in  the  annual  average  wages  earned  by  workmen  in  four- 
teen leading  branches  of  industry  which  are  largely  controlled  by  syn- 
dicates, during  the  five  years  from  1894  to  1898,  inclusive,  the  latest 
for  which  statistics  are  obtainable: 


Average  wa^fes  per 
annum. 
Industry,  .  


18»1. 


f24C.OO 
109.48 
213.24 
228.00 
211.  »4 


Coal  mining  and  furnaces S218. 60 

Stone  and  ore  mines 99. 96 

Metal  industries 198. 35 

Machinery  industries 210. 76 

Chemical  industry 196.82 

Textile  industry 143. 90          178. 02 

Paper  industry 149.46          173.50 

Leather  industry 190.87  ,        207.35 

Lumber  and  wood  industry ,  160. 66 

Food  products ;  148. 90 

Clothing  manufactures 138. 57 

Building  trades '  124.95 

Transportation 177.  W 


173.25 
163.02 
150.75 
151.36 
196.35 


These  are  indeed  meager  wages,  and,  when  the  high  and  increasing 
cost  of  living  is  considered,  would  show  that  labor  has  not  yet  ret^eived 
its  due  share  of  the  benefits  which  have  been  derived  from  the  sus- 
tained period  of  activity  in  German  industries.  The  most  that  can  be 
said  is  that  employment,  especially  for  skilled  labor,  has  been  more 
active  and  constant  during  the  past  fifteen  years  than  ever  before;  that 
wages,  although  still  very  low,  have  steadily  though  slowly  increased, 
so  that  the  old-age-and-invalidity  insurance  law,  enacted  in  1892,  has 
recently  been  amended  so  as  to  include  a  fifth  class  of  working  people, 
with  higher  incomes — a  class  which  did  not  exist  when  the  statute  was 
originally  created. 

Clothing  and  certain  other  articles  of  general  consumption,  although 
unquestionably  dearer  than  they  might  have  been  under  a  system  of 
open  competition  between  manufacturers,  are  relatively  cheaper  than 
food  materials,  which,  with  the  exception  of  sugar  and  a  few  other 
prepared  food  products,  are  not  specially  under  tne  control  of  syndi- 
cates. But  there  are  other  and  abundant  reasons  why  bread,  meat,  and 
all  other  food  stuffs  should  be  dear  in  a  busy,  densely  populated  coun- 
try like  Germany.  Tobacco  in  all  its  forms  and  beer  are  cheap,  abun- 
dant, and  excellent,  although  there  is  in  nearly  every  town  a  trade 
combination  between  local  dealers  which  regulates  the  retail  price  of 
beer.  The  cost  of  iron,  steel,  and  coal  for  all  pui-poses  of  home  con- 
sumption has  been  increased  by  the  action  of  syndicates — to  what 
extent  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine.  Shai-p  criticisms  have  been 
heard  during  the  past  three  months  a^inst  the  great  coal  and  coke 
syndicates  for  the  nigh  price  and  scarcity  of  fuel,  though  it  is  but  just 
to  say  that  the  coal  famine  has  affected  more  or  less  eouall^^  all  coun- 
tries, and  has  been  also  partially  due  to  the  phenomenal  activity  of  the 
metal  and  other  industries  and  to  miners'  strikes  in  Austria  and  Saxony. 
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In  view  of  the  wide  range  of  opinions  wliich  may  prevail  concerning 
certsiin  points  in  this  complicated  subject,  it  has  lieen  deemed  advisable 
to  complete  this  report  by  an  authoritative  statement  from  a  competent 
and  impartial  Gemian  source.  For  this  purpose,  a  series  of  questions 
covering  substantiallv  the  inquiry  of  the  Department's  circular  have 
been  submitted  to  f*rof.  Dr.  Ernst  von  Halle,  author  of  a  volume 
entitled  Trusts  in  the  United  States  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895),  and 
an  expert  of  recognized  authority  on  this  and  kindred  economic 
subjects. 

The  questions  submitted  were: 

What,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  the  effect  of  cartels  and  syndicates 
in  Germany  on,  A,  the  market  values  of  manufactured  products  for 
the  German  home  trade  and  for  export?  B,  on  wages  paid  to  labor? 
C,  on  the  general  industrial  development  of  Germany  ?  D,  by  what 
class  or  classes  of  people  and  for  what  reasons  are  cartels  and  trade 
syndicates  opposea  and  denounced  in  this  country? 

To  which  Professor  von  Halle  courteously  replies  as  follows: 

Answer  A.  Tliere  are  cartels  as  well  in  the  wholesale  as  in  the  retail  trade.  I 
only  know  of  a  verjr  few  instances  where  complaints  have  been  made  about  undue 
advance  of  prices  originating  from  cartel  manipulations.  The  wholesale  c^artels  seem 
to  r^ulate  their  prices  rather  closely  in  conformity  with  the  general  tendencias  of 
the  markets,  while  shopkeepers*  cartels  try  to  keep  theirs  as  steady  as  possible.  It 
has  frequently  been  shown,  especially  in  late  years,  that  the  large  wholesale  cartels 
have  also  followed  the  policy  of  steadying  prices,  and  while  they  have  served  to 
avoid  local  and  temporarv  breakdowns,  they  have  in  various  instances  officially 
warned  their  members  ancf  other  industries  to  refrain  from  the  exaction  of  excessive 
profits  in  times  of  generally  rising  markets.  Here  and  there  they  have  offered  long 
contracts  for  one  or  two  years*  supplies,  which  they  have  on  the  other  hand  sometimes 
enforced  upon  their  customers.  The  regulating  influence  has  been  verv  strong  where 
dealings  took  place  Ijetween  a  number  of  powerful  cartels  in  various  pnases  of  indus- 
trial production.  The  general  impression  is  that  this  steadying  tendency  has  Ijeen 
the  most  characteristic  effect  of  cartels  upon  the  home  trade. 

Only  a  minority  of  cartels  seem  to  have  interest  in  foreign  trade.  Often  the  terms 
of  agreement  are  restricteti  to  the  home  market,  but  others  also  extend  their  activity 
into  international  trade;  others  still  are  members  of  international  organizations.  No 
doubt  in  a  number  of  instances  they  have  offered  cheaper  prices  to  foreign  countries, 
not  only  within  the  range  of  protected  industries,  but  wherever  they  had  an  interest 
to  extend  their  tnuie  and  transactions.  As  powerful  bidders,  they' have  sometimes 
been  able  to  secure  beyond  the  boundaries  of  this  country  large  foreign  contracts  or 
shares  therein,  where  individual  offers  would  not  have  l)een  of  sufficient  influence  to 
secure  due  recognition  of  the  merits  of  German  industry. 

Answer  B.  It  does  not  seem  that  cartels  have  attempted  to  deal  with  the  wage 
problem.  There  exist  other  employers'  organizations  for  fighting  purposes,  to  which 
the  individual  members  of  the  cartels  frequently  belong.  Sometimes  they  also 
seem  to  agree  privately  al)out  wages  to  be  paid,  and  terms  of  employment,  but 
workingmen  have  not  yet  complained  of  undue  attempts  on  the  part  of  cartels  to 
cut  down  wages.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  wages  have  generally  risen  within  the  last  two 
decades,  in  lK)th  syndicated  and  in  nonsyndicated  industries,  but  the  friends  of  syn- 
dicates have  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  steadying  and  beneficial  effects  of  com- 
binations have  generally  contributed  to  the  favorable  situation  of  German  industry 
that  made  possible  the  a<lvances  in  wages  throughout. 

Answer  V.  1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  according  to  my  opinion,  Germany  would 
be  already  in  the  midst  of  a  dangerous  industrial  crisis' but  for  the  modifying  and 
regulating  influence  of  our  cartt»ls  in  most  branches  of  production  and  distribution. 
The  country,  with  its  dense  iK>pulation  and  increasing  capital  that  seeks  employment, 
could  not  stand  that  reckless  8i)eculation  that  would  result  from  unrestrained  com- 
petition. Modem  production  by  means  of  steam-driven  machinery  can  not  stand 
unlimited  comi>etition,  which  too  often  leads  to  the  destruction  of  the  value  of  largre 
capitals.  Machine  pnxluction  requires  close  technical  reflation  and  does  not  admit 
of  economic  anarchy.  Ho  the  effect  of  cartels  seems  to  have  been  to  initiate  a  more 
harmonious  industrial  system,  permitting  promoters  to  invest  their  capital  in  many 
instances  with  ease  and  safety,  where  without  combination  they  might  have  been 
too  timid  to  assume  the  risks  of  unlimited  competition.     The  relatively  low  quota- 
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tion  of  (Terman  consols  and  other  public  securities  may  be  partly  attributeii  to  the 
great  numlxr  of  safe  investments  in  cartelize<l  industrial  undertakings. 

Answer  D.  I  do  not  l)elieve  that  any  cla*«s  of  people  in  (Germany  makes  opjKwition 
to  trusts  mrt  of  its  programme.  Among  the  meml>ers  of  the  Agrarian  an<l  other 
anticapitalistic  conser\fttive  parties  on  the  one  hand,  and  among  the  extreme  lil^rals 
of  oUi-fashione<l  creed  and  the  labor  parties  on  the  other  hand,  are  some  opponents 
to  cartels;  but  only  a  few  of  them  have  in  an  outspoken  manner  and  for  many  years 
evinced  anticombination  tendencies.  Opix>sition  to  trusts  has  nowhere  lieen  made  a 
plank  of  political  platforms  or  l)een  used  in  election  contests.  Also  among  officials, 
scientists,  and  lawyers,  t^rtels  are  not  considered  unwholesome  or  objectionable  per 
se.  The  supreme  court  of  the  Empire  (Reichsgericht)  has,  in  March,  1898,  officially 
recognize<l  the  economic  justification  of  combinations  and  their  right  to  lepil  protec- 
tion, unless  they  use  unlawful  methods  of  checking  competitors  who  decline  to  join 
them.  Only  the  great  (K>litical  dangers  that  arise  from  the  influence  of  large  capital- 
istic organizations  have  been  duly  referred  to  in  various  quarters.  The  formation  of 
**8tates  in  the  state,"  with  overwhelming  power  within  the  field  of  their  operations, 
has  caustxl  a  demand  for  a  limited  public  control  over  their  transactions.  Extremely 
high  prices  charged  to  the  German  Government  by  the  combinations  of  dynamite 
and  explosive  manufacturers  have  led  influential  members  of  the  Reichstag  to  ask 
for  an  extension  of  state  manufacture  to  those  branches.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
cartel  statute,  after  the  model  of  the  Austrian  law  of  1897,  is  in  prepwiration,  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  does  not  intend  to  check  combinations,  but  to  subject  this  form  of 
industrial  organization  to  greater  publicity  and  control. 

Thus  far  Professor  von  Halle.  In  estimating  the  position  and  func- 
tions of  trade  syndicates  in  Germany,  some  acc*ount  must  be  taken  of 
the  traditions  and  racial  qualities  which  underlie  and  determine,  to  an 
important  degree,  the  character  of  the  German  people.  They  are,  in 
general,  conservative  in  all  that  relates  to  matters  of  business.  They 
are  believe i*s  in  thorough  education;  careful,  scientific  processes;  an(l 
steady,  solid,  legitimate  development  of  business  enterprises.  They 
are  therefore,  with  few  exceptions,  opposed  to  speculations  and  the 
taking  of  large  risks  for  the  chance  of  suddenly  acquiring  wealth. 
Although  valiant  and  enterprising  when  confident  of  the  result,  they 
prefer  moderate  and  steadily  mamtained  profits,  and  in  good  years 
most  coi-porations  will,  instead  of  declaring  large  dividencb  that  will 
push  their  shares  upward  in  the  stock  market,  '^ write  off"  on  their 
books  part  of  their  cost  of  construction,  or  lay  by  a  surplus  with  which 
to  maintain  average  dividends  in  less  prosperous  time^.  Employers 
and  employed  alike  realize  that  the  present  and  future  greatness  of 
Germany  are  largely  dependent  on  the  virility  and  growth  of  her  for- 
eign commerce,  and  they  have  thus  far  submitted,  for  the  most  part 
patiently,  to  the  inevitable  burdens  and  inconveniences  of  a  com- 
mercial and  industrial  system  which,  as  they  believe,  contributes  to 
that  result. 

Frank  H.  Mason, 

Gonsxd'  General. 

Berlix,  Mai/  y^,  1900. 


BARMEN. 

According  to  the  best  information  obtainable,  trusts,  in  the  Ameri- 
can sense  of  the  word,  do  not  exist  in  the  German  Empii*e,  with  the 
exception  of  the  coal  trust,  on  which  I  reported  on  the  2d  of  April, 

Tmde  combinations  are  in  existence  here,  but  they  are  mostly  unions 
of  individiuils,  not  corporations,  and  statistics  of  capital  employed  in 
such  enterprises  are  not  available. 

^  8c(>  SiKM'ial  ('onsular  Report**,  Vol.  XXI,  Part  I. 
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In  1880  cartel  conventions,  so  called,  were  organized  in  Germany 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  production. 

The  interpretation  of  the  word  cartel  is  about  as  follows:  Agree- 
ment of  manufacturers  in  the  same  brnnch  to  regulate  production  by 
the  actual  demand  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  competition  and  fixing 

I)rices.  Merchants  becoming  members  of  a  caii;el  abandon  the  privi- 
eges  of  making  their  own  prices,  of  delivering  to  parties  of  their  own 
choice,  and  of  deciding  the  extent  of  their  production.  They  bind 
themselves  to  sell  to  certain  persons  only,  at  fixed  prices.  Overpro- 
duction and  low  prices  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  organization  of 
cartels.  Many  coipomtions  were  formed,  however,  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  up  prices.  These  are  so-called  conventions,  organized  to 
stipulate  prices  at  which  certain  goods  are  to  be  sold.  These  prices 
are  binding  on  the  members  of  the  convention,  and  if  any  manufac- 
turer offers  goods  below  the  figure,  he  will  be  condemned  to  pay  a 
heavy  penalty. 

Cartels  are  usually  fonned  in  times  of  prosperity  with  the  idea  of 
obtaining  better  prices.  Individuals  can  not  act  independently  in  rais- 
ing the  prices  of  their  fabrics  unless  they  are  specialties,  which  occur 
in  very  rare  cases.  Cartels  offer  facilities  in  the  purchase  of  raw 
materials,  as  they  can  make  larger  contracts  generally  at  lower  figures. 

If  the  majority  of  members  of  a  certain  branch  decide  to  organize  a 
cartel,  small  manufacturers  have  no  choice  but  to  join  the  combination 
or  compete  with  a  force  that  has  all  facilities  for  driving  them  to  the 
wall. 

Combinations  were  organized  in  many  branches  in  Germany  as  early 
as  1893,  and  in  1897  the  following  existed:  Coal  mines,  17;  metal 
branch,  15;  iron  industry,  80;  chemical  works,  82;  ouarries,  brick, 
59;  textile  industr}%  38;  paper  manufacturers  and  book  printing,  19; 
carved  woodwork,  18;  leather  manufacturers,  5;  nourishment,  food, 
12.     Total  number,  345. 

They  were  not  intended  to  be  permanent  organizations,  but  combi- 
nations temporarily  necessary  for  different  reasons,  such  as  prevention 
of  overprodiiction,  establishment  of  prices,  etc. 

Max  Bouchsein,  (km.mL 

Barmen,  Mai/  10, 1900, 


BRESLAU. 

There  exist  no  regular  trust  and  trade  combinations  in  this  consular 
district,  but  only  some  close  corporations  in  the  iron  industry;  i.  e., 
all  factories  pro<iucing  like  articles  have  made  an  agreement  among 
each  other  to  sell  their  goods  only  through  one  firm  or  their  own 
established  oflSce.  The  following  is  a  list  of  such  close  cor^wmtions: 
Manufacturers  of  wire  nails,  manufacturers  of  horseshoes  and  shoe 
nails,  and  manufacturers  of  chains.  These  three  coi'porations  tmnsact 
all  their  business  through  the  banking  house  of  Delbrueck,Leo&Co., 
Mauerstr.,  Berlin.  Sale  office  for  gas  pipes  Dusseldorf;  sale  office 
for  stew  pipes  at  Dueseldorf;  pitch  and  nay  fork  office  at  Hagen, 
Westphalia;  zinc  plate  sale  office  at  Berlin,  Dorotheenstr. ;  sheet  iron 
sale  office  at  Berlin;  tin  plate  sale  office  at  I.  H.  Stein's,  C>)logne;  cen- 
tral office  of  the  united  manufacturers  of  wire  netting,  Cologne;  sale 
office  of  the  united  manufacturers  of  enameled  goods  at  Markgraf enstr. , 
Berlin. 
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The  oldest  of  these  corporations  has  existed  about  ten  years,  but 

most  of  them  are  of  recent  origin — from  1898  or  1899.     On  account 

of  this  no  practical  effect  can  be  stated,  but  it  is  generally  supposed 

that  the  prices  of  merchandise  as  well  as  wages  have  increased.     The 

*   amount  of  production  has  so  far  kept  on  a  good  basis. 

Besides  these  institutions,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  largest  firms  in  a 
city  dealing  in  iron  goods  to  make  an  agreement  to  keep  up  standard 
prices. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  any  information  about  the  capital  employed, 
the  value  of  the  plants,  and  the  stock  valuation  of  the  corf)orations 
mentioned.  E^ch  factory  uses  its  own  working  capital  and  makes  its 
sales  through  the  bank  or  sale  office  of  the  corporation. 

C.  W.  Erdman,  Conoid, 

Breslau,  May  12, 1900. 


BRUNSWICK. 

The  commercial  tendency  of  the  age  is  toward  concentration  of  cap- 
ital and  enterprise.  The  improvements  in  steam  travel  and  in  the 
application  of  electricity  to  the  communication  of  messages  and  to  the 
i"apid  transit  of  persons  and  property  are  steadily  reducing  the  dis- 
tances between  communities.  Accumulations  of  wealth  at  money  cen- 
ters and  new  financial  facilities  make  possible  enterprises  and  combi- 
nations in  trade  never  before  imagined.  These  economical  changes 
must  have  their  effect  upon  the  commercial  world.  Enterprises  in 
different  branches  of  trade  combine  for  profit  or  to  protect  them 
selves  from  destructive  competition.  In  Germany,  the  trade  combina- 
tions which  have  existed  for  some  time  are  rapidly  extending  their 
influence,  and  new  ones  are  being  daily  formed  or  projected.  The 
inland  transportation  of  Germany  may  be  said  to  be  controlled  by  the 
Royal  Imperial  Prussian  Railroad  Union.  The  telegraph  lines  and 
telephone  vsystem  are  also  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
The  North  Geiman  Lloyd  Steamship  Company  and  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  are  rapidly  absorbing  the  routes  of  ocean  traffic  to  and 
from  (xermany.  In  Berlin  and  other  cities,  the  street  electric  rail- 
roads are  owned  by  single  companies.  For  some  time  past  all  the 
sugar  refineries  have  l)een  unitea  in  a  s>'ndicate,  and  on  June  1,  19fH), 
the  new  cartel,  which  embraces  98  per  cent  of  all  the  raw-sugar  fac- 
tories, went  into  operation.  The  kaliwerke  syndicate  controls  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  the  output  of  the  potassium  mines,  and  the 
Westphalia  coal  syndicate  the  price  of  coal.  In  other  branches  of 
business  may  be  mentioned  the  Rheinisch  Westfftlische  Ziegel  (brick  or 
tile)  Syndikat,  the  union  of  German  jute  industry,  the  association 
of  German  chain  manufactures,  the  union  of  German  agricultural- 
mat'hine  factories;  syndicate  of  newspaper-paper  manufacturers;  pro- 
jected cement  syndicate;  the  rolled-wire  trust,  etc. 

An  article  in  the  Beriinei*  Finanz  und  Handelszeitung  of  June  10, 
1900,  says: 

The  nunnlx?r  of  tniflts  and  flyndicates,  which  at  the  beginning  of  1899  amounted  in 
(tennany  to  200,  increa*<ef«  from  day  to  day,  ho  that  there  iH  hardly  an  indiii?trial 
pnxluct  the  niakerw  of  which  (h>  not  have  an  understanding  in  refereiuv  to  the  pro- 
duction, the  price,  and  the  condition?  of  sale. 
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The  two  combinations  with  which  my  consular  district  is  especially 
concerned  are  the  sugar  syndicate  and  the  potassium  mines  syndicate, 
and  I  will  endeavor  to  give  some  details  of  their  organization. 

The  Brunswick  Landeszeitung  of  May  12, 1900,  contains  the  following 
report: 

SUGAR   CARTEL. 

As  repeatedly  eoinniunicated,  the  8u^r  cartel,  prepared  some  years  ago,  has  been 
concludtMi  with  98  per  cent  of  the  production,  ana  poes  into  operation  on  the  Ist  of 
June.  The  attempts  to  effect  a  union  among  the  sugar  factories  (late  from  the  eighties, 
the  time  of  the  depression  of  the  sugar  industry.  In  order  to  control  the  sale  of  raw 
sugar,  a  sugar  bank  was  first  considered,  but  the  efforts  in  this  diret^ion  failed,  as 
the  directories  of  the  peasant  sugar  factories  did  not  want  to  l)e  deprived  of  the  right 
to  sell  their  own  sugar  Later,  the  refineries  made  various  offers  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  raw  sugar,  but  these  were  not  successful.  In  1894,  after  overproduction  had 
again  affected  unfavorablv  the  sugar  industry,  it  was  perceive<l  that  an  association  of 
raw  su^r  factories  must  f)e  creat^.  At  first  a  one-sided  cartel  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  raw-sugar  factories,  but  this  appeared  impracticable,  as  the  n^finers 
had  the  disposal  of  ^at  quantities  of  raw  sugar.  As  soon  as  cooperation  with  the 
refiners  was  determined  upon,  the  agreement  followed,  which  with  few  alterations 
forms  the  basis  of  the  present  cartel,  which  also  was  use<i  by  the  Austrian-Hungarian 
factories  in  1897,  in  order  to  effect  their  sugar  cartel.  In  the  same  year  the  German 
Sugar  Syndicate  Company,  with  limited  obligation,  was  forme<l,  and  later  the  syn- 
dicate of  German  refineries.  The  two  companies  furthered  the  efforts  to  bring  al)out 
the  present  results.  A  normal  price  of  12  marks  75  pfennigs  ])or  centner  ($;^.04  per 
110  pounds)  is  established  for  the  domestic  refineries  and  the  consumers  of  raw 
sugar.  The  refiners  are  obligated  to  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  raw-sugar  factories 
the  difference  between  the  Magdeburg  quotations  i)er  standard  88  and  the  price 
of  12  to  75  marks  ($2.86  to  $17.85),  with  the  additional  payment  of  10  i)er  cent  as 
difference  between  raw  and  refined  sugar.  For  example,  the  Magdeburg  average 
quotation  amounts  to  10  marks  ($2.38)  \yer  centner,  consequently  the  refineries  have 
to  pay  to  the  raw-sugar  syndicate  2  marks  75  pfennigs  ( t>5  cents )  -  0. 275  marks  ( 6  J  cents ) 
equal  to  3.025  marks  (72  cents)  per  centner  ( 1 10  i)oundH).  The.«e  collective  amounts, 
after  subtracting  the  expenses  of  management,  will  \)e  divided  at  the  close  of  the 
vear  among  the  raw-sugar  factories,  according  to  the  quota  of  Stat«  taxes  for  each 
tactor>'  for  the  vear  1900-1901. 

If  one  takes  the  calculated  (ierman  production  for  late  years  and  the  alx)ve  price  of 
10  marks  ($2.38)  per  centner,  standard  88,  there  results  the  following  statement: 

Raw-sugar  production,  38,000,0(X)  centner  (4,180,000,000  pounds);  domestic  con- 
sumption, 15,000,000  centner  (1,650,0(X),0(X)  pounds);  income  of  the  raw-sugar  syndi- 
cate, 15,000,000  times  3.025  marks  (72  cents),  e(iual  to  alnmt  45,000,000  marks 
($10,710,000)  divided  by  38,000,000  centner  of  pnKluction,  e<iual  to  1  mark  18  pfen- 
nigs (29  cents)  a  centner,  for  cartel  profit. 

The  raw-sugar  factories,  if  they  8t*ll  their  entire  quantimi  at  the  Magdeburg  aver- 
age price,  will  receive  in  the  al>ove  case  11  to  18  marks  (^2.()2  to  $4.28)  i)er  cent- 
ner; if  the  Magdeburg  average  price  amounts  to  9  marks  ($2.14)  the  cartel  ])rofit  is 
calculated  at  1.63  marks  (0.39  cents),  cnjual  to  10.6,3  marks  ($2.53);  if  the  Magde- 
burg average  price  is  11  marks  ($2.62)  the  cartel  profit  is  calculated  at  0.76  marks 
(19  cents),  equal  to  11.76  markq  ($2.81 ),  all  for  goods  of  88  standard. 

The  normal  price  of  12.75  marks  per  centner,  atvonling  to  prices  of  latest  years, 
charges  the  refined  sugar  with  about  3  pfennigs  (three-fourths  of  a  cent)  per  ])ound. 
The  cartel  has  no  effect  ajmn  the  sale  of  raw  and  refine<l  sugar  to  foreign  countries; 
the  conditions  remain  as  hitherto.  Nor  will  restrictions  })e  laid  upon  the  sales  of  the 
raw-sugar  factories. 

The  refineries  receive  for  their  go<Mls  consumed  a  cartel  profit  of  50  pfennigs  (12 
cents)  per  centner  of  refined  sugar.  The  prices  for  the  latter  are  to  be  established 
monthly  by  the  refineries. 

The  price  of  refined  sugar  is  composed  of  the  following  items: 


Tnited  states 


[Marks,    equivalent. 


Price  of  raw  Hugnr 12. 75  S:^.  04 

Cost  of  manufacture,  freight,  etc 1.  W  i  .95 

StaU'taxi* '  10.00  2.88 

Cartel  profit  of  refinerit-H 4. 50  .12 

Total  per  centner 27. 25  (,.  19 
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This  minimum  price  can  be  somewhat  raised  inside  of  fixed  limits,  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  granting  white  sugars  destined  for  export  a  small  premium,  so  that 
not  only  the  sugar  sold  inland,  but  also  the  refined  sugar  for  export,  receives  a  cartel 
profit. 

The  cartel  is  provisionally  concluded  for  five  years.  Its  effect  upon  the  sugar 
industry  ^ill  be,  in  short,  as  follows: 

(1 )  A  cartel  profit  is  assured  to  the  raw-sugar  factories,  higrher  as  the  market  pric-e 
IF  lower  and  lower  as  the  market  price  is  higher,  and  will  enable  the  even  le-^ 
favorably  situated  raw-sugar  factories^to  obtain  a  profit,  at  the  same  time  affonling 
reasonable  prices  for  raw  beets. 

(2)  The  white-sugar  factories  receive,  together  with  the  above  profit,  the  refinery 
profit  on  their  production. 

(3)  Besides  the  profit  of  4  marks  (95  cents)  included  in  the  above  limit  of  cost  of 
manufacture,  the  refineries  receive  a  cartel  profit  of  50  pfennigs  ( 12  cents)  per  centner 
for  the  domestic  consumption  for  goods  for  export,  a  trifling  addition. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  too  sudden  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar,  the  payment  on  raw 
sugar  shall  amount  in  the  first  year  to  50  per  cent  and  the  second  year  to  75  per  cent 
of  the  cartel  profit 

REFINERIES   IN   GERMANY. 

There  are  52  sugar  refineries  in  Germany.  Of  these,  there  are  17 
corporate  companies  with  a  gross  capitalization  of  $11,196,000.  The 
remaining  refineries  belong  to  private  parties  and  their  capitalization 
is  not  published. 

In  tnc  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  there  are  four  of  these  corporate 
refineries  with  a  capitalization  of  $1,665,500,  and  two  private  refineries. 

Raiv-migar  factories  in  Germany. 

Prussia:                                                              Baden 1 

Provinces  of—                                           Bayern 2 

Brandenburg 15  i  Braunschweig 32 

Hannover 43  |  Grossherzogtum  Hessen 5 

Lippe-Detmold 1 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin 10 

Mecklenbui^-Strehtz 2 

Sachsen-Memingen 1 

Konigreich  Sachsen 4 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen 2 

Saxe- Weimar 3 

Schleswig  Holstein 3     Wurttemberg 4 

Westfalen 3     Elsass 1 

Westpreussen 19  I  

Anhalt 25                Total 403 

Sugar  factories  and  refineries  in  the  Duchv  of  Brunswick:  Altenau 
b(n  SchOppenstedt,  capital,  $112,500;  loan,  $33,750.  Barmen,  capital, 
$1)5,437;  value  of  plant,  $83,000.  Eichthal,  capital,  $78,750;  loans, 
$18,750;  plant,  $115,000.  Bockenem,  capital,  $144,600;  value  of 
plant,  $133,400.  Broistedt,  capital,  $103,000;  Broisem,  capital, 
$55,000;  loans,  $40,000;  plant,  $115.  Burgdorf,  capital,  $106,000; 
loans,  $130,000;  plant,  $156,400.  Hedwigsburg,  capital,  $116,000; 
loans,  $40,000;  plant,  $184,000.  Hessen,  capital,  $99,000;  plant, 
$132,500.  Jerxheim,  capital,  $70,000;  plant,  $75,000.  KOnigslutter, 
capital,  $150,000;  loans,  $170,000;  plant,  $324,000.  Destrum,  capital, 
$103,000;  loans,  $56,000;  plant,  $211,250.  Rautheim,  capital,  $75,000; 
loans,  $70,000;  plant,  $160,000.  Salzdahlum,  capital,  $60,000;  plant, 
$87,000.  SchOppenstcdt,  capital,  $100,000;  plant.  $94,000.  Trendel- 
busch,  capital,  $122,000;  plant,  $170,000.  Thiede,  capital,  $90,000; 
loans,  $110,000;  plant,  $235,000.  Uefingen,  capital,  $67,000;  plant, 
$r>8,(X)0.  Vocholde,  capital,  $75,000;  plant,  $100,000.  Wierthe, 
capital,  $67,000;  loans,  $4,000;  plant,  $126,000. 
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Hessen -Nassau 5 

Ostpreussen 3 

Pommeni 12 

Posen 20 

Rheinland 11 

Sachsen 117 

Schlesien 59 
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POTASSIUM-MINES  SYNDICATE. 

The  first  convention  of  the  owners  of  the  potassium  mines  took  place 
in  the  year  1879.  Four  mines  were  represented,  namely:  The  rrus- 
sian  Fiscal  Works  at  Stassfurt,  the  Fiscal  Works  at  Leopoldshall, 
the  Kaliwerk  Douglashall  at  Westeregeln,  and  the  Kxiliwerk  Neustass- 
furt  at  Loderburg.  The  convention  fixed  the  quota  of  kali  salts  to 
be  produced  by  each  of  the  works,  regulated  the  number  of  orders  to 
be  referred  to  each  factory,  and  fixed  the  price  and  manner  of  pay- 
ment. Other  agreements  followed  in  the  course  of  time,  incluoing 
owners  of  chemical  factories,  and  regulating  the  prices  of  other  prod- 
ucts of  the  potassium  mines,  namely,  chloride  of  chalk,  sulphate  of 
potassium,  etc.  Not  only  the  production  of  karnallit  at  the  mines  was 
regulated,  but  the  raw  kali  salts,  such  as  kainit,  sylvinit,  and  schOnit. 
The  favorable  result  of  these  agreements  led  to  the  formation  of  new 
mining  companies  and  subsequent  competition. 

From  1888  to  1890,  the  potassium  industry  assumed  great  dimen- 
sions, and  on  the  22d  of  July,  1891,  the  potassium  sale  syndicate  at 
Leopoldshall  Stassfurt  was  created.  The  general  assembly  has  the 
right  to  choose  the  committees,  regulate  the  finances,  distribute  deliv- 
ery orders  in  accordance  with  agreements,  and  establish  prices  for 
manure  salts.  Each  of  the  works  can  send  a  representative  to  the 
assembly,  accompanied  by  his  alternate.  The  general  assembly  meets 
semiannually  upon  invitation  of  the  presiding  committee,  and  may  be 
specially  called  by  1,000  votes. 

The  works  composing  the  syndicate  are:  Cons.  Alkali werke,  Weste- 
regeln, capital  $3,100,000;  Actien-Gesellschaft  Kaliwerke,  Aschers- 
leben,  capital  $3,000,000;  Gewerkschaft  Hercynia,  capital  $542,500; 
Actien-Gesellschaft  Deutsche  Solvay  Werke,  capital  $2,000,000, 
reserve  capital  $5,000,000;  Actien-Gesellschaft  Thiederhall,  capital 
$1,000,000,  loans  $1,000,000;  Gewerkschaft  Wilhelmshall,  capital 
$462,500,  loans  $750,000;  Gewerkschaft  Gluckauf,  Sondershausen, 
capital  $500,000,  loans  $500,000;  Gewerkschaft  Hedwigsburg,  capital 
$200,000,  loans  $750,000,  reserve  capital  $100,000;  Gewerkschaft 
Burbach,  capital  $510,000,  loans  $750,000;  Gewerkschaft  Neustass- 
furt,  estimated  capital  $2,500,000;  Gewerkschaft  Ludwig  II,  capital 
(estimated)  $1,750,000;  Preussischer  Bergfiskus,  estimated  capital 
$3,000,000  to  $4,(KK),000;  Anhaltischer  Landesfiskus,  estimated  capital 
$2,500,000  to  $3,500,000. 

THE   RHENISH   WESTPHALIA   BRICK   SY^T)ICATE. 

This  began  business  on  the  1st  of  March,  1900,  at  Dortmund,  West- 
phalia. Thirteen  unions  of  brick  factories  belong  to  it,  embracing 
200  kilns.  These  are  capable  of  producing  yearly  780,000,000  pieces 
of  round  stove  brick.  Four  of  the  unions,  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
demand  and  the  accumulation  of  bricks  in  the  kilns,  have  determined 
to  reduce  production  25  per  cent;  four  others,  50  per  cent,  and  five 
others,  to  close  down.  On  the  1st  of  Mav,  the  stock  on  hand  amounted 
to  115,000,000  bricks.  The  price  for  1,000  pieces  is  now  22.60  marks 
($5.37)  delivered  free  at  the  place  of  building. 

UNION   OF   GERMAN   IMPLEMENT   FAC^TORIES. 

The  annual  general  assem])ly  of  this  union  took  place  at  Wiesbaden 
on  May  12,  1900.      The  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  tariff  duty 
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must  lie  high  c*nough  to  grant  sufficient  protection  to  a  branch  of  busi- 
ness particularly  exposed  to  American  competition,  and  to  offer  an 
effective  handle  for  obtaining  conceasions  from  foreign  countries. 

TIN-PLATE   SYNDICATE. 

The  negotiations  which  have  lately  taken  place  between  the  syndicate 
committee  and  the  tin-plate  rolling  works  situated  in  the  Rhenish  and 
Siegen  districts  have  been  accompanied  with  success.  These  works 
have  hitherto  held  themselves  aloof  from  the  syndicate.  The  final 
conference  will  be  held  in  July.  The  Upper  Silesia  Tin  Rolling  Plate 
Works,  which  has  for  some  time  past  acted  in  close  agreement  as  to 
prices,  has  promised  to  join  the  syndicate.  The  purpose  is  to  regulate 
the  quantities  of  .work  for  its  members  from  the  domestic  and  foreign 
market;  to  prevent  unfair  competition  in  selling  prices  and  in  supply 
of  union  goods,  and  to  restrain  an  immoderate  rise  in  prices  during 
favorable  business  periods. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  foregoing  are  examples  of  German  trusts,  called  syndicates. 
These  ti*ade  combinations  seem  to  prevail  in  all  civilized  countries,  and 
to  arise  from  natui*al  commercial  conditions  irrespective  of  politics. 
They  flourish  alike  under  free  trade  or  protective  policies,  ana  under 
republican  or  monarchical  institutions.  The  combinations  of  each 
country  have  probably  their  own  peculiarities.  In  Germany,  the  mem- 
bers of  each  syndicate  retain  their  individuality  and  are  not  swallowed 
up  in  one  joint  stock  company.  In  the  formation  of  the  syndicate,  not 
only  the  ability  of  each  member  to  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
is  considered,  but  each  one  receives  a  just  percentage  of  profit  or  must 
meet  his  proportion  of  loss.  A  directory,  chosen  by  election  from  the 
members  of  the  svndicate,  manages  its  affairs.  So  far,  there  has  been 
no  legislation  in  Crermany  in  regard  to  these  combinations.  They  do 
not  seem  to  be  regarded  as  objects  of  terror,  but  as  evidences  of  busi- 
ness activity.  The  same  spirit  of  commercial  consolidation  is  shown 
in  retail  business,  in  the  establishment  of  department  stores,  and  of 
''  filiale  "  or  branch  stores.  In  Prussia  a  law  has  lately  been  passed  in 
the  interest  of  small  dealers,  taxing  depaitment  stores  on  sau»s  which 
exceed  400,000  marks  ($100,000)  in  value.  There  is  one  cigar  firm  in 
Berlin  which  has  sixty-five  tilialen  or  branch  stores  situated  on  differ- 
ent streets.  Extortion  does  not  seem  to  be  the  evil  apprehended  here 
from  these  trade  combinations,  but  collapse.  Their  growth  is  fixed  by 
profit.  The  moment  they  cease  to  be  profitable,  or  lose  monev,  their 
end  is  at  hand,  and  they  may  drag  down  in  their  fall  more  stable  insti- 
tutions and  lead  to  panics  such  as  have  not  yet  been  experieni'cd  in  the 
commercial  world. 

Talbot  J.  Albert,  (\mj<uL 

Brunswick,  June  22,  1900. 


DRESDEN. 


While  there  are  a  number  of  syndicates  or  combinations  formed 
among  manufacturers  for  the  maintenance  of  prices,  there  are  but  two 
industries  in  this  consular  district  that  have  formed  a  trast,  in  the 
American  sense  of  the  term. 
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The  fii-st  is  the  photogmphic-paper  trust,  which  wa.s  established  in 
1890  and  is  composed  of  the  following  firms:  The  ^^  Vereinigte  Fab- 
riken  Photograpnischer  Papiere,"  in  Dresden,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
1,150,000  marks  ($273,700);  the  '^  Dresdner  Albuminpapierfabrik 
Aktien-Gesellschaft,''  in  Dresden,  with  a  capital  stock  of  400,000 
marks  ($95,200);  the  ''Fabrik  Photographischer  Papiere  auf  Akticn, 
voi-ni.  Dr.  A.  Kurz,"  in  Wernigerode,  with  a  capital  stock  of  1,325,000 
marks  ($315,350);  the  "  Fabrik  Photographischer  Papiere  auf  Aktien, 
vomi.  Carl  Christensen,"  in  Berlin,  with  a  capital  stock  of  400,000 
marks  ($95,200);  the  ''Protalbinwerke  Aktien-Gesellschaft,"  in 
Vienna,  with  a  capital  stock  of  900,000  marks  ($214,200). 

The  second  is  the  dynamite  trust,  founded  in  1895  and  composed  of 
the  following  finns:  '^The  Nobel  Dynamite  Trust  Company,  Limited, 
London,"  with  a  capital  stock  of  66,000,(XK)  marks  ($14,280,000);  the 
"  Rheinisch-westfalische  Sprengstoflf- Aktien-Gesellschaft,"  in  Cologne, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  4,000,000  marks  ($952,000);  the  Sprengstoff- 
Aktien-Gesellschaft  Carbonit,"  in  Hamburg,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
1,600,000  marks  ($380,800);  the  "  Sprengstoff- Aktien-Gesellschaft  Cos- 
mos,"  in  Hamburg,  with  a  capital  stock  of  1,2(X),000  marks  ($285,600); 
the  ''  Erzgebirgische  Dynamitfabrik-Aktien-Gesellschaft,"  in  Geyer, 
in  Saxony,  with  a  capital  stock  of  1,000,000  marks  ($238,000). 

Each  of  the  plants  named  as  composing  the  photographic-paper  and 
the  dynamite  trusts  is  apparently  operated  independently  of  tne  others, 
and  there  is  no  board  of  managers  directing  the  whole,  as  least  so  far 
as  is  made  public,  but  the  gross  earnings  are  pooled  and  divided  by  a 
given  percentage,  which  is  the  subject  of  special  agreement. 

While  the  system  has  prevented  competition  and  marked  reductions 
in  prices,  it  Has  not,  on  the  other  hand,  greatly  enhanced  profits  or 

E rices  above  a  fair,  reasonable  return  for  the  capital  invested.  Wages 
ave  been  steady,  and  it  is  said  the  formation  of  these  trusts  has  been 
beneficial  to  the  laboring  man,  by  furnishing  steady  employment  and 
good  pay.  There  seems  to  be  general  satisfaction  among  the  working 
classes  in  all  branches  of  manufacturing  at  Dresden  and  vicinity. 

I  inclose  annual  reports  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1899, 
and  also  copies  of  the  bj^-laws  of  such  concerns  fonning  part  of  the 
photographic-paper  and  the  d3'namite  trusts  as  I  was  able  to  obtain.^ 

In  addition  to  the  indisposition  of  the  German  to  give  us  informa- 
tion about  manufactures  or  business  generally,  trade  syndicates  and 
the  trusts  I  have  named  are  of  course  anxious  to  keep  their  business 
private,  and  it  was  diflBcult  to  obtain  the  meager  information  contained 
m  the  above  report. 

Chas.  L.  Cole,  Coiwul- General, 

Dresden,  June  i,  1900, 


FRANKFORT. 

Trusts,  in  the  American  sense,  where  individual  establishments  are 
sold  to  one  large  coi-pomtion  in  which  the  foimer  proprietors  are  only 
stockholders,  do  not  exist  in  Germany. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  few  industries  in  this  country  the  mem- 
bers of  which  have  not  united  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  inter- 
ests.    They  are  to  buy  raw  materials  at  the  best  possi!)le  prices:  to 

*Fileilfor  rt'ferenee  in  lUin^au  of  Foreign  Coninien'c. 
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reduce,  if  possible,  the  cost  of  production;  to  prevent  ovei-production; 
to  reffulate  prices;  to  obtain  larger  profits. 

Industries  which  have  not  yet  united  are  doing  so  at  a  rapid  rate. 
One  can  hardly  take  up  a  newspaper  without  finding  mention  of  the 
formation  or  tlhe  reformation  of  a  trust,  called  by  different  name^  \nz, 
ring,  syndicate,  cartel,  association,  etc.  Not  only  the  manufacturers 
combine,  but  also  the  wholesale  dealers  and  retail  dealers  and  the  con- 
sumers, the  employers  of  labor  and  the  employees. 

The  members  of  the  larger  industrial  trusts  usually  enter  into  an 
agreement  for  a  term  of  years.  They  put  up  forfeit  money,  which  is 
lost  in  case  of  violation  of  their  pledges  not  to  buy  raw  materials  from 
certain  parties;  not  to  sell  to  certain  parties;  not  to  sell  below  a  certain 
price,  etc. 

The  associations  usually  have  a  confidential  man,  a  secretary,  who 
collects  information  of  benefit  to  the  members  and  notifies  individuals. 
He  enters  into  contract  for  the  supply  of  raw  materials,  carries  on  all 
correspondence  with  the  members  and  with  firms  who  have  not  yet 
joined,  and  devotes  his  entire  time  and  energy  to  the  interests  of  the 
association. 

In  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  of  May  8, 1  find  references  to  the  "^  Ver- 
band  der  Metallindustriellen  "  (association  of  the  metal  industrials),  to 
the  ''Bund  der  Landwirthe"  (union  of  farmers),  to  the  "'Zucker  Kar- 
tell "  (sugar  trust),  to  the  "  spiritus  ring"  (whisky  trust).  Thereappears 
a  notice  in  the  same  issue  about  the  raising  of  prices  bv  the  job  print- 
ers, stating  that  those  of  Germany  have  just  formed  a  union  7,000 
strong,  for  the  pui'pose  of  bringing  about  an  advance  in  prices  of 
from  10  to  15  per  cent.  In  another  issue,  1  note  that  the  membership 
of  the  soap  trust  of  Germany  is  now  about  700.  This  trust,  like  the 
coal  trust,  the  metal  trust,  the  cement  trust,  the  paper  manufecturers' 
trust,  has  a  very  complete  organization.  They  try  to  prevent  out- 
side firms  from  supplying  themselves  with  raw  materials.  The  paper 
trust,  which  has  raised  the  prices  of  paper,  is  met  by  a  trust  of  con- 
sumers of  printing  paper. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  association  of  German  publishers  of 
newspapers,  held  at  Leipzig  in  May,  it  was  determined  to  at  once  enter 
upon  the  erection  of  paper  mills,  the  capital  to  be  raised  by  stock  sub- 
scription on  the  part  of  the  members. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  call  a  meeting  at  Berlin,  to  which 
publishers  of  large  newspapers  not  belonging  to  the  association  should 
be  invited,  and  to  report  at  what  places  m  Germany  paper  mills  on  a 
large  scale  could  be  best  located. 

The  central  oflice  at  Hanover  receives  subscriptions  for  stock- 
Many  publishers,  representing  a  yearly  consumption  of  more  than 
90,000,000  pounds  of  printing  paper,  have  declared  their  intention  of 
subscribing  for  stock. 

Under  date  of  May  14,  1  find  that  the  German  sugar  syndicate  and 
the  syndicate  of  German  sugar  refiners  announce  the  accomplishment 
of  wnat  they  call  "the  sugar  cartel." 

It  is  the  tendency  of  the  times  for  people  in  the  same  business  or 
trade  to  combine  for  mutual  benefit.  The  effect  of  such  combinations 
upon  prices  is  always  an  inci-ease;  at  least  1  have  so  far  not  heard  of  a 
diminution.  The  amount  of  production  is  usually  curtailed,  as  has 
been  emphasized  especially  witnin  the  last  year  in  the  coal  industry. 

The  coal  ring  is  said  to  prescrilw  to  its  members  how  much  they  can 
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produce.  The  output  goes  into  the  eommon  pool,  and  the  individual 
mine  owner  can  sell  only  to  the  pool.  The  ring  fixes  the  prices  arbi- 
trarily. The  result  has  been  that  large  consumers  of  coal,  like  iron 
producers,  are  buying  their  own  mines,  so  as  to  be  independent  of  the 
ring. 

Richard  Guenther, 

Co7Wid'  General. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  May  17,  1900. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT. 

The  following  article  in  Kuhlow's  German  Trade  Review  and  Ex- 
porter, Berlin,  May  16,  1900,  shows  that  the  syndicates  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  limits  of  Germany,  but  are  becoming  international: 

GERMAN    IRON   TRADE   SYNDICATES. 

The  syndicates  of  the  German  iron  trade  are  not  less  jwwerfuUy  organized  than 
those  oi  the  coal  trade,  but  their  functions  are  not  quite  so  well  known.  However, 
as  the  object  of  all  selling  associations  is  identical,  and  thev  all  have  the  selfsame 
difficulties  to  encounter,  we  nee<l  only  give  a  rough  outline  of  their  organization. 

Of  course,  the.  aim  in  view  is  to  prevent  undue  competition  by  a  mutual  under- 
standing as  to  prices,  and  for  this  purpose  to  concentrate  the  sale  of  the  common 
output  in  the  hands  of  a  managing  committee,  w  hich  distributes  the  orders  received 
among  the  associates,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavors  to  r^ulate  production  so  that 
it  may  theoretically  correspond  to  the  demands. 

The  six  principal  syndicates  of  the  German  iron  trade  are  the  pig-iron  syndicate, 
the  ingot  and  billet  steel  syndicate,  the  girder  syndicate,  the  wire-rod  syndicate,  the 
plcte  syndicate,  and  the  drawn- wire  syndicate.  The  consolidated  pig-iron  syndicate 
nas  ita  head  office  at  Diisseldorf,  and  represents  three  subsidiary  syndicates,  the 
Rhenish- Westphalian  syndicate  of  Diisseldorf,  the  association  for  the  sale  of  pig  iron 
of  the  Siegerland,  with  its  offices  at  Siegen,  and  the  Comtoirof  Lorraine  and  Luxem- 
burg. The  foundation  of  the  consolidated  syndicate  in  its  present  form  dates  from 
the  year  1897.  Prior  to  that  time,  there  existeil  only  certain  undertakings  between  the 
different  producers;  but  these  agreements,  of  a  more  or  less  lax  character,  without 
any  well-defined  principles  or  definite  authority,  were  easilvevade<l.  'f'he  Rhenish- 
Westphalian  syndicate  dates  from  1894,  that  ()f  the  Si^erland  from  1896,  and  the 
Comtoir  of  Lorraine  and  Luxemburg  likewise  from  1896. 

The  ingot  and  billet  steel  syndicate  (Halbzeug  Verband)  existed  in  the  year  1897 
under  the  form  of  an  association,  the  functions  of  which  were  exclusively  to  control 
the  selling  prices  of  their  product*?.  The  following  year  it  assumed  a  more  definite 
oi^ganization.  Its  seat  is  at  Diisseldorf,  and  it  represents  the  steel  w^orks  of  the 
Moeelle,  the  Saar,  Luxemburg,  the  Rhine,  and  Westphalia.  The  works  recently 
erected  at  Luxemburg,  at  Rombach,  Differdingen,  and  Aumetz  are  independent, 
and  they  have  established  among  themselves  a  separate  association,  the  director  of 
of  which  resides  at  Coblenz. 

The  girder  syndicate  has  its  head  office  at  Diisseldorf,  in  the  same  building  as  the 
steel  syndicate.  It  was  constituted  in  the  year  1899,  and,  like  the  pig-iron  syndicate, 
comprised  three  sections — the  South  German  girder  syndicate,  foimd^  in  1884,  which 
is  composed  of  the  rolling  mills  of  the  Saar  district  and  of  Luxemburg,  and  has  its 
seat  at  Saarbriicken ;  the  girder  syndicate  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  of  Westphalia, 
with  its  head  office  at  Diisseldorf,  the  operations  of  which  extend  to  the  north  of 
Germany,  and,  finally,  the  Peine  Works,  in  Hanover,  which  supply  that  province 
and  eastern  Germany. 

The  wire-rod  syndicate  dates  from  the  year  1896,  and  has  its  seat  at  Hagen,  in 
Westphalia. 

The  plate  syndicate  has  its  head  office  at  R^sen,  on  the  Ruhr.  It  was  originally 
established  in  1897,  and  assumed  its  present  fonu  as  a  limited  liability  company  in 
1898. 

The  drawn-wire  syndicate  was  founded  in  1899,  and  the  seat  of  the  association  is  at 
Hamm,  in  Westphalia,    Its  commercial  functions  are  distributed  over  four  zones, 
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viz:  North  Germany  and  the  northwest,  with  an  ottiee  at  Berhn ;  Saxony,  Silesia, 
and  lastly,  south  (rerniany,  witli  it«  huruau  at  Mannheim.  The  exjiort  buniiieHH  is 
attended  to  at  Hamni. 

When  first  starteti,  these  cooperative  celling  associations  acted  with  great  modera- 
tion. As  had  been  the  case  with  the  coal  syndicate,  prices  made  slight  progressive 
rises,  in  onier  not  to  call  forth  protests  of  their  customers.  The  plan  of  organization 
resembles  tliat  of  the  coal  svndicate.  The  association  appointed  a  number  of  experts 
whose  mission  it  was  to  visit  each  of  the  confederated  works  and  to  determine  their 
capacity  of  production,  according  to  which  they  were  to  be  participating  firms.  Sub- 
sequently Gennany  was  divided  into  a  number  of  zones,  and  the  production  for  each 
day  duly  subdivided  among  the  contracting  parties.  All  orders  are  received  by  the 
general  manager  of  the  syndicate,  and  they  are  divided  among  the  aAsoeiated  works, 
having  regard  to  the  capacity  of  production,  to  the  quality  of  the  product,  and  to  the 
conditions  of  transport.  Of  course,  in  this  allotment  the  geographical  situation  of 
the  respective  works  must  be  taken  into  account,  as  this  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  question  of  determining  the  mode  of  transport  and  the  freight  charg^t.  In  cases 
where,  by  virtue  of  its  topographical  position,  one  of  the  associated  works  receives 
orders  in  excess  of  its  proper  quota,  the  excess  is  deducted  in  the  allotment  of  the 
next  quarter.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  accounts  are  balanced  all  around, 
compensation  for  the  excesses  and  deficits  of  production  is  effected,  so  that  each  of 
the  associated  works  is  credited  only  with  the  part  assigned  to  it  in  the  table  of  the 
allotments. 

This  rule  is  subject,  however,  to  certain  exceptions.  The  zones  8ituate<i  on  the 
frontiers  of  Germany  are  favored  by  the  syndicate,  with  the  idea  of  hindering  the 
im}X)rtation  of  foreign  products.  Again,  certain  export  bounties  are  allowed  to  those 
which  send  abroad  their  surplus  production,  the  accumulation  of  which  might  influ- 
ence the  sales  at  home,  and  consequently  affect  prices.  The  losses  are  borne  by  the 
funds  of  the  syndicate. 

The  contracting  parties  are  under  obligation  to  sell  their  produce  to  the  syndicate. 
The  selling  prices  are  fixed  by  a  mutual  agreement  of  all  the  associates,  sls  are  also 
the  purchase  prices.  In  fixing  these  prices  account  is  taken,  first,  of  the  amount  of 
wages;  second,  of  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  and  last,  of  the  needs  of  the  trade 
ami  the  quantity  of  orders  on  hand. 

The  general  conditions  under  which  the  production  is  sold  are  settled,  and  modifi- 
cations proposed  in  any  particular  case  must  receive  the  sanction  of  the  general 
meeting. 

Each  associated  member  undertakes  to  submit  unconditionally  to  the  decisions  and 
measures  taken  by  the  syndicate.  When  joining  the  association,  each  member  has 
to  deposit  as  a  guarantee  of  the  due  execution  of  his  obligations  blank  acceptances, 
which,  in  case  of  a  contravention  of  the  statutes,  are  placed  in  circulation  to  the 
amount  of  the  fine  incurred. 

The  working  expenses  of  the  syndicates  are  covered  by  a  levy,  which  is  fixed  by 
the  ^neral  meeting  at  so  much  per  cent  on  the  invoice  prices.  If  the  funds  thus 
obtained  exceed  the  expenses,  the  surplus  is  divided  among  the  members. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  substantially  a  reproduction  of  the  clauses  of  the  coke 
syndicate  and  of  the  W^estphalian  coal  syndicate.  There  is  the  same  concentration 
of  the  sale  of  the  total  produce  in  the  hands  of  the  syndicate,  the  same  system  of 
penalties,  and  the  same  omnipotence  of  the^association  over  the  contracting  parties. 
In  indicating  the  variations  in  the  prices  of  the  products  of  some  of  the  s\Tidicate«, 
we  may  take  Westphalian  forge  iron,  which  in  1897  and  1898  was  quoted  at  from 
57  to  59  shillings  ($13.87  to  $14.54)  per  ton,  and  last  year  was  sold  at  from  60  to  65 
shillings  ($14.60  to  $15.81).  In  the  contracts  running  for  the  first  half  of  1900  the 
price  is  68  shillings  ($16.54),  and  in  those  for  the  second  half  78  shillings  ($18.98), 
with  reservation  of  hicrease  in  1901. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  value  of  coke  has  gone  up  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  likewise  the  wages  of  the  workmen  have  increased.  But  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
a  prmiuct  may  also  be  the  cause  of  an  increase  in  that  of  the  raw  material.  This  i» 
wnat  happened  in  the  case  of  pig  iron.  In  view  of  the  rise,  the  iron-ore  syndicate 
determined  to  have  a  share  of  the  extra  10  shillings  ($2.43)  stipulated  for  in  the 
second  half  of  HXK),  and  on  February  1  last  the  price  of  ore  to  be  deliverwi  in  1901 
was  increased  2  shillings  6  pence  (61  cents)  j)er  ton  for  crude  and  3  shillinss  6  pence 
(85  cents)  for  roasted  ore.  The  question  now  is  whether  this  is  to  be  made  the  ground 
of  another  rise  in  the  price  of  pig,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  in  steel  and  girders. 

Before  concluding  this  side  of  the  subject,  we  must  mention  the  compact  which 
the  German  wire  drawers  have  just  concluded  with  their  Austrian  colleague  with 
the  aim  of  preventing  a  commercial  struggle  for  the  interior  markets.  The  aigament 
applies  both  t^^  drawn  wire  and  to  wire  nails,  and  similar  arrangements  between  the 
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coke  syndic-ateH  of  (Jfrmany  and  lk»lgiuin  are  in  existeni-e.  It  will  In?  seen,  there- 
fore, that  the  syndicates  have  already  inaugurated  the  era  of  international  commer- 
cial conventions. 

The  association  of  German  salt  works  has  raised  the  price  of  table 
and  other  gi-ades  of  salt  15  per  cent. 

The  alcohol  trust  is  endeavoring  to  control  the  retail  prices  also. 
The  trust  promises  to  advertise  for  retailers  who  will  obligate  them- 
selves to  sell  a  liter  of  alcohol  for  burning  purposes  at  32  pfennigs 
(7J  cents). 

Twenty  manufacturei*s  of  plush  at  Elberfeld  have  associated  them- 
selves. 

The  association  of  marble  manufacturers  has  agreed  upon  an  advance 
in  prices;  also  the  rubber  syndicate.  The  sugar  trust  will  not  execute 
orders  for  two  weeks,  till  a  further  advance  in  prices  has  been  fixed. 

A  somewhat  remarkable  oflicial  communication  has  been  published 
in  th^  North  German  Gazette,  and  circulated  throughout  Germany. 
The  article  appears  to  be  mainly  directed  to  the  coal  and  iron  trades. 
It  points  out  tnatthe  industrial  development  of  Germany  has  exceeded 
all  expectations,  and,  notwithstanding  the  continued  increase  in  the 
production,  of  coal  and  iron,  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  the  demand. 
With  the  enlarged  demand,  the  danger  increases  that  producers  may 
advance  prices  out  of  all  proportion,  and  then  the  country  will  reach  a 
point  equally  perilous  for  producers  and  consumers.  The  communi- 
cation suggests  that  the  only  remedy  lies  in  the  observance  of  modera- 
tion in  all  mdustries.  The  syndicates  are  requested  to  take  up  a  firm 
attitude,  and  not  to  allow  the  interested  circles  behind  them  to  force  them 
to  increase  prices  bv  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  consumers  or  cotton  yarns  are  agitating  the  question  of  forming 
an  association  for  the  pui^pose  of  buying  their  supply  of  yarns,  in 
order  to  counteract  the  increase  of  prices  fixed  by  the  ring  of  yarn 
weavers,  by  making  contracts  either  with  German  spinning  establish- 
ments not  belonging  to  the  ring  or  with  English  spinners. 

Richard  Guenther, 

Cmimd'  Oeneral. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main,  June  7,  1900, 


PETROLEUM  MONOPOLY  IN  GERMANY. 

It  is  reported  in  German  papers  that  the  four  agencies  of  tbe  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company — the  Mannheim-Bremen  Petroleum  Stoc^k  Company, 
Rieth  &  Co.,  The  German  American  Petroleum  Company,  and  the 
American  Petroleum  Company — have  agreed  upon  a  plan  for  the  com- 
plete monopoly  of  the  sale  of  petroleum.  The  cooperation  of  the 
dealei-s  in  jjetroleum  is  sought  on  different  pretexts.  The  dealers  are 
promised  to  be  furnished,  free  of  charge,  with  reservoirs  to  store  the 
oil  conveniently,  but  these  are  to  remain  the  property  of  the  company 
and  can  be  disposed  of  at  their  pleasure.  The  demand  of  the  dealers 
that  they  should  be  left  free  to  procure  their  petroleum,  as  heretofore, 
from  whom  they  please,  was  refused  and  an  open  contest  between  the 
dealers  and  the  monopoly  has  resulted.  The  dealers  secured  the  sup- 
port and  aid  of  the  old  hrms  with  which  they  have  been  trading  here- 
tofore, and  which  are  closely  connected  with  the  American  Pure  Oil 
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Company  and  the  Russian  firm,  Carl  W.  Gehlig  of  Hamburg,  and 
agreed  to  procure  the  tin  reservoirs  at  their  own  expense,  this  involving 
no  heavy  expense.  The  monopolists,  surprised  by  this  action,  state 
that  it  has  not  been  their  intention  to  coerce  the  dealers,  and  that  they 
would  furnish  reservoirs  unconditionally.  The  dealei*s,  however,  fear 
that  after  the  installation  of  the  reservoirs,  locks  for  fastening  them 
will  follow,  and  cite  a  letter  which  the  Americano  Petroleum  Company 
a  short  time  ago  addressed  to  the  "association  for  the  protection  of 
trade  and  commerce"  of  Ludwigshafen  on  the  Rhine,  which  associa- 
tion has  very  successfully  waged  war  against  the  monopolists.  In  this 
letter,  the  following  sentences  appear: 

It  has  been  proven  that  some  customers,  some  even  on  a  large  scale,  have  used  our 
reservoirs  for  storing  and  selling  petroleum  bought  from  our  competitors.  A^nst 
such  action  we  can  only  protect  ourselves  by  locking  the  reservoirs,  as  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  otherwise  exercise  any  control. 

The  dealers  look  upon  this  control,  especially  of  prices,  with  great 
disfavor,  for  only  by  preserving  their  indepenclence  did  they  succeed 
during  the  last  year  in  buying  petroleum  atO  pfennigs  (1.43  cents)  per 
liter,  below  the  monopoly  pric«.  The  increase  in  the  price  of  petro- 
leum in  1899  was  7  ptennigs  (1.66  cents)  per  liter,  aggregating  for  the 
annual  consumption  of  Germany  120,000,000  liters,  84,W0,0W  marks 
($20,000,000).  How  much  more  the  price  would  have  been  increa8ed 
if  through  the  system  of  locked  reservoirs  all  competition  had  been 
stifled,  can  only  be  conjectured.  Several  hundred  reservoirs  are  on 
hand,  but  so  far  it  has  not  been  possible  to  break  the  opposition  of  the 
dealers. 

Richard  Guenther, 

C&nsul'  GeJieraL 

Frankfort-on-the-Main,  July  11^  1900. 


HAMBURG. 

I  have  used  my  best  efforts  to  obtain  full  and  reliable  information 
upon  the  subject  in  question,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  have  l^een  only 
partly  successful.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  exists  in  Germany  a  marked 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  trusts,  cartels,  or  syndicates.  Of  such 
trade  combinations,  about  250  were  counted  in  1896,  one  quarter  each 
in  the  chemical  and  iron  industry,  one-sixth  in  the  industry  of  earth 
and  stones,  and  one-ninth  in  the  textile  industry.  To-day,  this  number 
is  considerably  higher,  and  the  separate  combinations  have  grown 
stronger  and  more  powerful.  Besicies,  the  fact  that  German  industry 
is  interested  in  more  than  forty  international  cartels  (1895)  is  of  great 
importance. 

In  this  consular  district  there  is  only  a  small  nimiber  of  industrial 
establishments  actively  interested  in  ti*ade  combinations,  especial!}'  in 
the  lines  of  a  few  dynamite  explosives,  cement,  spirit,  and  sugar. 

A  complete  and  reliable  list  of  all  trusts,  syndicates,  and  other  trade 
combinations  in  Germany  can  not  be  obtained,  as  no  oflBcial  record  is 
kept  of  the  same,  and  such  a  list,  as  far  as  1  could  ascertain,  never 
appeared  in  print.  It  is,  furthermore,  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
obtain  authentic  information  about  the  organization  and  conduct  of 
such  unions.  Most  of  these  cartels  are  less  a  combination  of  capital 
than  simply  an  agreement  between  the  separate  establishments  for  the 
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regulation  ofprices  and  distribution  of  the  orders  received  among  the 
associates.  From  the  Chamber  of  ConMnercc  of  Hamburg,  1  could  not 
obtain  any  information  whatever,  but  was  referred  to  the  commercial 
library  of  this  city.  1  found,  however,  that  the  latter  did  not  contain 
many  literary  works  which  could  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  character 
and  effects  of  the  cartels,  without  exhaustive  investigation.  The 
^^  Verein  fur  Social  Politik"  (Society  for  Social  Policy),  a  few  years 
ago,  studied  this  matter  and  published  many  facts  worth  knowing. 
Volume  69  (oublished  in  1894)  of  the  publications  of  said  society  con- 
tains fifteen  aescriptions  of  Gennan  and  foreign  cartels,  with  a  number 
of  statutes  and  supplements.  Volume  60  (published  in  1895)  contains 
a  number  of  reports  on  the  same  subject,  adopted  during  the  meeting 
of  that  society  on  September  28  and  29,  1894,  at  Vienna.  Both  boo^ 
are  thick  volumes  ana  undoubtedly  contain  much  information  of  inter- 
est; but  it  is  evident  that  a  consular  officer  does  not  have  opportunity 
to  properly  digest  and  present  this  sort  of  information,  as  it  would 
require  more  time  than  he  has  at  his  disposal  to  draw  therefrom  a  clear 
and  accurate  picture  of  the  management  and  effects  of  the  cartels.  It 
might  be  mentioned  that  the  persons  who  have  devoted  much  time  to 
the  study  of  this  subject  for  the  '' Verein  fiir  Social  Politik"  admit 
themselves  that  they  had  hardly  ever  undertaken  a  more  difficult  and 
troublesome  problem.  All  cartels  are  secretive  in  every  manner,  and 
have  simply  refused  to  give  infonnation,  thereby  rendering  investi- 
gations nearly  impossible.  W.  Bredow,  who  has  also  thoroughly 
studied  this  subject  and  written  a  book  entitled  ^'Die  Unternehmer 
Kartelle  und  der  Weg  zum  Wirthschaftlichen  Frieden "  (The  Enter- 
prisers' Cartels  and  the  Way  to  Economical  Peace),  says  on  this  point: 

In  any  event,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  distinguish  one  from  another 
(syndicates,  cartels,  pools,  trusts,  etc.),  and  to  give  reliable  data.  The  cartels  have 
hitherto  thrown  a  more  dr  less  im^netrable  veil  over  their  action  and  working 
methods.  Even  the  **  Verein  fiir  Social  Politik,"  in  its  endeavors  to  throw  light  on 
all  subjects  touching  upon  national  economy,  has  scarcely  anywhere  else  met  with 
as  little  reciprocity  as  from  cartel  enterprises.  As  a  dee{)er  insight  into  the  effects  of 
such  combinations  seemed  to  be  unobtainable,  the  committee  of  that  societ  v  requested 
them  in  a  circular  to  at  least  allow  an  examination  of  their  statutes.  Tne  result  of 
that  circular,  addressed  to  about  forty  German  cartels,  was  nearly  equal  to  naught. 
The  answer  of  the  majority  was  simply  that  it  would  be  impossible. 

As  I  anticipated,  my  eflforts  were  not  more  successful.  After  I 
failed  to  obtain  the  necessary  information  from  official  sources,  I  was 
obliged  to  apply  to  private  persons.  Those  not  interested  in  any 
trade  combinations  were  entirely  willing  to  render  me  assistance,  but 
the  greater  part  of  information  thus  obtained  was  so  meager  that  to 
report  the  same  would  only  give  a  wrong  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
different  cartels.  Moreover,  it* must  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
Hamburg  is  not  exactly  an  industrial  center  and  that  no  trust  or  other 
trade  combination  has  its  seat  here.  As  stated  above,  few  establish- 
ments in  this  consular  district  are  interested  in  cartels,  but  the  actual 
seats  of  the  respective  cartels  are  elsewhere.  Under  the  circumstances, 
the  consular  officers  stationed  in  the  industrial  districts  will  better  be 
able  than  I  am  to  report  on  this  subject.  However,  I  deem  it  proper 
to  transmit  to  the  Department  all  information  I  could  obtain. 

Of  course,  the  aim  of  all  cartels  and  syndicates  is  to  prevent  compe- 
tition and  to  obtain  the  highest  and  most  regular  prices  for  their  prod- 
ucts, and  orders  are  distributed  in  many  syndicates  so  as  to  regulate 
production. 

The  Nobel  Dynamite  Trast  Company  (Limited)  was  formed  in  1886 
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by  converting  the  stocks  of  the  Nobel's  Explosivc>s  Commn y  (Limited) 
of  Glasgow,  Dynamit  Actien  Gesellschaft,  vonu.  Alfred  Nobel  &  Co., 
of  Hamburg,  Rheinische  Dynamit  Fabrik  of  Opladen,  Deutsche 
Sprengstoff  Actien  Gesellschaft  of  Hamburg,  and  Dresdener  Dynamit 
iabrik  in  Actien  of  Dresden,  into  shares  of  The  Nobel  Dynamite  Trust 
Company  (Limited),  seat  in  London,  E.  C,  220  Winchester  House,  50 
Old  Broad  street.  The  main  purpose  of  the  trust  company  is  to  obtain 
a  profit  equal  on  an  a^^erage  for  all  establishments  interested  in  the 
enterprise.  This  is  especially  of  importance  in  explosives  establish- 
ments because  of  the  great  possibility  of  accidents,  which  could  easily 
lead  to  disturbances  and  damage.  With  the  factories  of  gunpowder, 
Vereinigte  Rheinisch- Westfftlische  Pulverfabriken  of  Cologne,  Pulver- 
fabrik  Kottweil-Hamburg  of  Rottweil,  Cramer  &  Buchholz  of  Roen- 
sahl,  and  Wolff  &  Co.  of  Wallsrode,  a  cartel  agreement  was  made, 
which  went  into  force  in  1899  and  runs  until  the  end  of  1925. 

Dividends  of  the  "Dynamit  Actien  Gesellschaft,  vorm.  Alfred 
Nobel  &  Co.,"  were  in  1876-77-1885-86,  12,  10,  13.5,  12,  12,  10,  14, 
11,  6.5,  13  per  cent  per  annum,  1886,  11,  7.5  per  cent  per  annum; 
1887-98,  17,  16,  9,  20,  U.5,  21.5,  21.5,  20, 16, 13, 15.5,  20  per  cent  per 
annum.     The  dividends  of  other  factories  are  not  published. 

Valuation  of  stocks  end  of  the  years  1886-1898,  was  104.75,  87.25, 
97,  174.25,  162.10,  134.70,  133.25,  "128.25,  148.90,  149,  194.10,  174.40, 
178.75  per  cent. 

Inclosed  I  send  the  report  by  the  directors  of  the  Nobel  Dynamite 
Trust  Companv,  Limited,  ana  accounts  for  the  financial  vear  ending 
April  30,  1900.'' 

It  was  an  impossibility  for  me  to  obtain  the  desired  information  as 
to  the  value  of  the  different  plants,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
entirely  under  self-management  and  not  in  any  manner  controlled  by 
the  trust  company.  The  director  of  the  "  Dynamit  Actien  Gesell- 
schaft, vorm.  Alfred  Nobel  &  Co.,"  with  whom  I  had  a  lengthy  conver- 
sation, expressed  willingness  to  render  me  assistance  in  preparing  thLs 
report,  but  as  the  affairs  of  his  business,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  had 
to  be  kept  entirely  secret,  he  was  unable  to  ffiveme  any  information  as 
far  as  his  company  was  concerned.  I  would  willingly  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  mate  an  extract  from  the  last  year's  volume  of  the  Ham- 
burger Waren  Preiscoui*ant,  a  paper  issued  weekly  in  this  city,  giving 
the  current  prices  of  a  large  number  of  different  kinds  of  merchandii!^, 
but  the  director  of  the  Dynamit  Actien  Gesellschaft  called  my  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  prices  as  therein  given  are  not  permanent. 
The  director  further  said  that  his  company  could,  under  no  circum- 
stances, raise  the  prices  of  its  produce  too  much,  as  in  such  an  event 
it  would  have  to  fear  competition  from  some  outsider  selling  at  lower 
prices.  Through  the  combining  of  all  manufacturing  estaml^hments 
and  distribution  of  labor,  profit,  and  loss,  the  goods  can  be  sold  profit- 
al)ly  at  comparatively  low  prices.  The  dynamite  trust  company  has, 
furthermore,  agreements  with  other  European  and  foreign  manufac- 
turei*s  of  dynamite  and  other  explosives,  so  that  it  is  at  present  entirely 

Erotected  against  any  competition.     The  tenor  of  such  agreements, 
owever,  is  kept  secret. 

With  regard  to  wages  paid  for  labor  m  the  different  plants  of  the 
dynamite  trust  company,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  an  exact  schedule, 
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as  the  same  (lei)end  entirely  upon  tlie  unioiint  of  labor  available.  The 
men,  as  a  rule,  are  engaged  in  eontmet  work,  and  thus  sometimes  work 
extra  hours,  and  have  u^ss  employment  in  the  dead  season.  On  the 
average,  laborers  in  German  dynamite  factories  earn  from  50  to  100 
per  cent  more  wages  than  other  workmen. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  a  syndicate  of  the  German  manufacturers  of  raw 
sugar  and  sugar  retineries  was  fonned  at  Magdeburg,  the  center  of  the 
German  sugar  industry,  which  was  entered  l)y  nearly  all  Genuan  sugar 
factories  and  refineries.  A  combination  of  (*apital,  however,  did  not 
take  place;  the  pui*pose  of  the  formation  of  the  syndicate  was  simply 
to  fix  an  inland  price  for  raw  sugar  high  enough  to  render  fair  remun- 
emtion  to  all  associates. 

The  inland  price  of  raw  sugar  has  been  fixed  at  12.75  marks  per  50 
kilos  ($8.03  per  110  pounds),  and  it  is  agreed  that  refineries  can  buy 
raw  sugar  only  from  factories  in  the  cartel.  The  effect  of  this  will  ]>e 
to  raise  the  retail  price  of  su^ar  in  Germany,  but  it  is  not  intended  to 
interfere  with  the  export  busmess  in  any  manner. 

I  was  able  to  obtam  a  form  for  a  ''zucker  schlussschein  "  (contract 
of  sale),  as  prescribed  and  used  bv  the  sugar  syndicate.  The  same 
contains  the  terms  of  the  cartel  under  which  purchases  are  to  be  made 
and  a  complete  list  of  all  factories  of  raw-sugar  refineries  which  have 
be(»ome  members  of  the  syndicate.  Inclosed  1  send  a  copy  of  such 
^^schlussschein,"  which  might  })e  of  interest.* 

I  further  inclose  a  copy  of  an  article  contained  in  The  Iron  and  Coal 
Trade's  Review  of  March  30  last,  entitled  "'The  German  iron  trade 
syndicates." 

Although  the  plants  belonging  to  this  syndicate  are  situated  outside 
of  my  consular  aistrict,  1  deem  it  my  duty  to  transmit  the  said  article, 
as  it  contains  some  interesting  facts  alx)ut  the  organization  of  this 
syndicate. 

Other  powerful  sj^ndicates  in  Germany  are  those  of  the  spirits,  yeast, 
coal,  gunpowder,  tm  and  iron  plates,  cement  facrories,  etc.  Further- 
more, there  exists  a  trust  or  svndicate  between  the  German  and  Bel- 
gian manufacturers  of  plate  glass. 

Although  it  might  seem  that  the  number  of  trade  combinations  in 
existence  in  this  country  is  rather  large,  it  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration that  most  of  these  combinations  have  for  their  purpose  only  to 
regulate  prices  and  distribute  orders,  without  accumulating  separate 
capital.  What  their  reason  is  for  keeping  their  business  matters 
secret  I  can  not  say;  it  may  be  that  they  fear  the  enactment  of  a  law 
which  would  interfere  with  their  enterprises  and  cause  an  increase  of 
taxation. 

Hugh  Pitcairn,  Co)(.si(L 

Hamburg,  July  9,  1900. 


MAGDEBURG. 

In  this  section  of  central  German^"  there  is  at  present  a  marked  tend- 
ency in  favor  of  industrial  centralization.  Almost  daily  the  newspa- 
pers contain  notices  of  such  combinations.  The  tendency,  however, 
seems  to  be  less  toward  the  establishment  of  great  trusts,  which  have 
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for  their  object  the  suppression  of  trade  eoini^etition  for  the  adx'antacre 
oi  individuals  at  the  exptMise  of  the  public,  than  toward  the  formation  of 
i'artelsand  syndicates  for  the  protection  and  development  of  individual 
industries.  These  cartels  are  merely  producers'  unions,  which,  it  is 
true,  re4strict  competition  among  their  members  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  fair  prices  for  all  concerned,  but  nevertheless  leave  such 
individual  firms  a  considerable  amount  of  independence.  Associations 
of  this  kind  have  consequently  no  capital  of  their  own,  nor  do  they  in 
most  cases  themselves  engage  in  traae. 

The  new  so-called  sugar  trust,  for  instance,  is  an  organization  whose 
meml)ership  comprises  nearly  all  the  sugar  fa<;tories  of  Germany.  Its 
sole  object  appears  to  be  to  defend  the  German  sugar  industry  against 
foreign  competition  and  to  maintain  or  increase  it«  profitableness,  and 
thus  secure  its  continued  existence.  If  it  goes  no  further  than  this,  its 
effect  will  probably  l)e  advantageous  to  all  directly  concerned,  without 
causing  serious  inconvenience  to  the  consuming  public. 

Similar  combinations  have  recentlv  been  effected  by  German  candle 
makers,  producers  of  alcohol,  etc.  in  order  to  regulate  trade  and  keep 
it  on  a  nealthy  basis,  these  organizations  frequently  decide  to  tix  a 
standard  for  prices  or  to  restrict  production  temporarily.  For  instance, 
members  of  the  International  Mirror  Glass  Syndic*ate  recently  agreed 
to  lessen  their  production  10  per  cent  for  a  period  of  six  months. 

One  of  the  most  important  articles  produced  in  the  vicinity  of 
Magdeburg  is  potash.  The  various  firms  interested  in  this  industry 
decided  several  years  ago  that  united  action  would  be  advantageous  to 
them.  They  accordingly  agreed  to  e.stablish  a  sale  syndicate,  which  Ls 
known  as  the  ''  Verkaufssyndikat  der  Kaliwerke.''  "this  plan  has  been 
found  entirely  satisfactory.  The  membei-ship  of  the  synaicate  is  made 
up  at  present  as  follows:  Royal  Berginspection,  Stassfurt;  l)ut*al 
t^lt  Works,  Ijeopoldshall-Stassf  urt;  Consolidated  Alkali  Works,  We^- 
teregeln;  Salt  Works  Neustassfurt,  Stassfuit;  Aschersleben  Pota^^h 
Works,  Aschersleln^n;  ''Ludwig  II"  Works,  Stasvsfurt;  Vienenburg 
Potash  Salts  Works  "*  Ilercynia, ''Vienenburg;  German  Solvay  Work>s, 
Bernburg;  Titnlershall  Stock  Company,  Thiede;  Wilhelmshall  Works, 
Anderl)eck;  ''(ilueckauf "  Works,  Sonde i*shausen ;  Iledwigsburg 
Works,  Neindorf,  near  Hedwigsburg;  Burlmch  Potash  Works, 
Beendorf. 

This  syndicate  has  no  capital,  its  activity  being  restricted  exclusively 
to  selling  various  potash  products  for  account  of  its  members.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  founding  of  the  syndicate  has  had  no  direct  effect  on 

f)rices,  wages,  eti*.  The  prime  object  of  a  union  of  this  character  is  to 
essen  expenses  connected  with  the  selling  of  the  products  of  individual 
firms.  Instead  of  each  firm  maintaining  for  this  purpose  a  corps  of 
clerks,  accountants,  salesmen,  etc.,  it  merely  bears  its  proportional 
share  of  the  expense  of  one  central  selling  syndic*ate.  In  like  manner, 
expi^nses  in  foreign  countries  to  which  sales  or  consignments  are  made 
are  lessened  by  the  selling  syndicate  having  a  single  agent  to  attend  to 
the  entry  and  distribution  of  all  wares  delivered  for  the  interested 
firms  at  the  jwrt  where  he  is  located. 

Geo.  II.  Murphy,  Vice-Conrnti. 
Magdeburg,  J/r/y  18^  1900. 
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MAINZ. 

To  my  knowledge,  trusts  or  trade  combinations  in  the  American 
sense — that  is,  the  union  of  various  separate  companies  in  a  certain 
industry  into  one  combination — do  not  ejist  in  this  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  almost  every  industry  in  this  country 
18  controlled  by  a  trust  or  pool,  in  which  each  company  preserves  its 
entire  independence  as  regards  method  of  manufacture,  etc.,  the  trusts 
nierelj"  tending  to  regulate  the  output  and  the  selling  prices;  and  mem- 
bers of  such  trusts  are  pledged  not  to  sell  below  certain  fixed  prices 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  a  certain  sum  of  money  paid  into  the  pool  by 
every  member  as  a  guaranty  of  good  faith. 

The  glue  manufac*turers  of  this  district,  for  instance,  have  formed  a 
trust  to  regulate  the  selling  price,  and  especially  to  secure  to  the  man- 
ufacturers the  very  lowest  prices  for  raw  material.  This  is  accom- 
plished in  the  following  manner:  To  each  manufacturer  is  allotted  a 
special  district  in  which  to  purchase  his  raw  material,  and  no  manufac- 
turer is  permitted  to  buy  in  another's  district.  This  reduces  the 
demand  tor  the  raw  material  to  one  party,  who  can  consequently  buy 
very  advantageously.  The  leather  tannei-s,  I  am  told,  have  a  similar 
arrangement. 

These  trusts  are  formed  only  for  the  .l>enefit  of  the  manufa<*turer8 
and  not  for  the  consumer,  and  tend  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  the 
prices. 

Of  course  I  can  only  speak  of  this  district,  and  in  other  districts 
other  customs  may  prevail. 

Walter  Schumann,  Conml, 

Mainz,  May  7,  1900. 


MANNHEIM. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  trusts  or  trade  combinations  exist  here 
except  a  branch  office  of  ''  The  Rhenish-Westphalian-Coal-Syndi- 
cate,  which  is  composed  mainly  of  capitalists  at  Cologne  and  other 
points  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ruhr  coal  fields.  This  syndicate  practi- 
cally controls  the  coal  supply  of  Mannheim  and  the  adjacent  region. 
Considerable  complaint  is  heard  here  as  to  misin^  prices  of  (*oal 
and  other  exactions  on  the  part  of  the  syndicate,  m  such  as  long- 
term  contracts  with  consumers,  the  exclasive  use  of  the  syndicate  s 
coal,  etc.  The  syndicate  claims  that  prices  are  not  materially  increased 
and  that  the  increase  is  merely  the  natural  result  of  the  large  demand 
for  coal  and  the  limited  supply  in  the  German  fields. 

The  largest  competing  industries  in  this  consular  district  are  the 
bicycle  industry,  represented  by  six  or  seven  factories;  the  chemical 
industry",  represented  by  eight  or  ten  factories,  and  the  brewing  inter- 
ests, represented  by  many  large  ]>reweries.  So  far  as  1  know,  all  these 
concerns  are  independent  of  any  combination  in  their  respective  fields. 

H.  W.  Harbis,  CorisuL 

Mannheim,  June  Ji^,  1900, 
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NUREMBERG. 

But  few  trade  combinations  exist  in  my  consular  district  Those 
that  have  been  formed  have  various  objects — for  instance,  to  regulate 
working  hours,  to  avoid  overproduction,  to  keep  up  prices,  etc. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  same: 

GOLD-BEATER   INDUSTRY   OF   NUREMBERG,    FCRTH,    AND  SCHWABACH. 

The  masters  have  formed  a  trade  combination  to  reflate  working 
hours  and  wages  paid  to  workmen,  to  make  standard  pnces,  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  manufacturers  in  strikes,  and  to  avoid  overproduc- 
tion. As  an  instance  of  the  latter,  I  would  mention  that  a  few  weeks 
ago,  on  account  of  many  of  the  manufacturers  having  large  stocks,  the 
combination  resolved  to  close  every  factory  for  a  fortnight  ThLs  was 
done  and  the  workmen  received  a  certain  indemnity  from  the  funds  of 
the  combination,  amounting  to  about  $1,500,  which,  on  an  average, 
was  about  one-tenth  of  the  ordinary  wages. 

GAS-BURNER  INDUSTRY. 

There  are  only  seven  manufacturers  of  gas-burners  in  Germany, 
located  either  here  or  at  Wunsiedel,  Bavaria,  this  latter  being  the  only 
spot  in  Germany  where  good  steatite  material  for  gas-burners  is  found. 
Ihe  names  of  these  firms  are:  Lauboeck  &  Hilpert,  in  Wunsiedel; 
J.  Von  Schwarz,  Jean  Stadelmann  &  Co.,  G.  londorf,  Wilhelm  Hoff- 
mann, Adam  Weber  &  Co.,  and  Georg  Rauber,  in  Nuremberg. 

They  have  made  an  arrangement  to  sell  at  increased  prices,  and  only 
allow  certain  manufacturers  to  sell  to  certain  countries.  For  instani^e, 
only  J.  Stadelmann  &  Co.  and  J.  Von  Schwarz  are  allowed  to  sell  cer- 
tain acetylene  gas-burners  to  France;  G.  londorf  and  Wilhelm  Hoff- 
mann are  not  allowed  to  sell  any  goods  to  the  United  States  for  a 
period  of  about  five  years,  etc. 

LITHOGRAPHIC-STONE  TRADE. 

There  exists  no  written  agreement,  but  the  exporters  and  quany 
owners  about  one  year  ago  came  to  an  understanding  not  to  sell  below 
certain  standard  prices.  Since  that  time  business  is  more  profitable, 
though  it  can  not  be  called  excellent.  The  fact  is  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Solnhofen,  Bavaria  (the  only  place  on  earth  where  good  lithographic 
stones  are  found),  have  not  yet  realized  what  a  monopoly  they  practically 
possess.  There  being  no  competition,  they  might  ask  any  price  for 
their  stones. 

BEVEI.ED-GlJ^aS  INDUSTRY. 

The  Verkauf sbureau  der  Vereinigten  Facettirwerke  (Institute  of  the 
Amalgamated  Beveled  Glass  Works,  Limited)  was  formed  November 
20,  181^8,  at  Fi'irth,  Bavaria,  to  regulate  prices  for  beveling  glass 
plates.  It  includes  the  following  firms,  all  at  Furth:  N.  AN  lederer 
&  Co.,  Winkler  &  Kutt,  Max  Offenl)acher,  Wehrle  &  Co.,  Joh. 
Hohlweg,  HOnicka  &  Vincentz,  laidwig  Schienerer,  Xaver  POnn, 
Conrad  liahm,  and  Leonh.  Winkler. 
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The  rates  of  discount  on  their  standard  tariff  pricas  have  been 
recently  fixed  as  follows:  On  3/4  white  rairror  glass  plates,  English 
measure,  45  per  cent;  on  3/4  white  mirror  glass  plates,  Rhenish  meas- 
ure, 40  per  cent;  on  11  white  mirror  glass  plates,  Bhenish  measure, 
40  per  cent,  net  cash.  Any  order,  inquiry,  or  payment  addressed  to 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  firms  is  referred  by  them  to  the  aforesaid 
institute. 

GusTAV  C.  E.  Weber,  Conmi. 

Nuremberg,  May  31^  1900^ 


PLAUEN. 

Trade  combinations,  known  in  Germany  under  the  name  of  syndicates 
or  cartels,  have  been  under  consideration  by  the  political  economists 
of  Germany  and  Austria  for  years  without  any  practical  solution  as  yet 
having  been  reached. 

Trusts,  such  as  are  known  in  America,  do  not  exist  in  Germany; 
here  they  have  only  reached  the  syndicate  stage.  Both  forms  of  com- 
bination have  the  same  aim,  but  the  American  trust  has  a  much  stronger 
financial  position,  as  it  owns  the  property  of  its  members,  while  the 
German  syndicate  may  break  into  a  hundred  parts  at  any  time  and  eveiy 
member  return  to  the  individual  management  of  his  own  property. 

There  are  in  Germany  hundreds  of  these  syndicates;  I  have  only 
taken  seven  as  examples. 

The  German  rolling  mill  syndicate,  the  Bavarian  plate  glass  syndi- 
cate, limited,  the  united  brush  syndicate,  of  Nurembei:g,  the  united 
ulti*amarine  syndicate,  the  central  wood  pulp  syndicate  of  Germany, 
the  Rhenish  Westphalian  coal  syndicate,  and  tne  Uerman  kali,  or  potash 
syndicate. 

In  regard  to  the  working  and  organization  of  these  syndicates,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  ^ther  any  information.  The  oflSciaLs  of  the 
Government  know  nothing,  or  if  they  do  will  not  tell  it.  The  secre- 
taries of  the  chambers  of  commerce  have  absolutely  no  data;  writers 
on  political  economy,  as  they  themselves  admit,  can  find  no  accurate 
information. 

The  general  assembly  of  political  economists  in  Vienna,  in  September, 
1894,  debated  the  subject,  the  opinion  being  expressed  that  syndicates 
are  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  existing  conditions  of  trade;  that 
their  formation  can  not  be  hindered  without  grave  infringements  upon 
the  rights  of  the  people;  that  the  Government  can  interfere  with  such 
syndicates  only  where  it  is  absolutely  proved  that  the  general  public 
are  suffering.  Not  one  of  the  delegates  brought  forwarda  plan  of  how 
the  Government  should  intervene  to  protect  the  public  and  control  the 
syndicates. 

It  is  true  that  in  Prussia,  the  Government  has  the  power  to  intervene 
in  case  the  German  potash  syndicate  advances  the  price  to  an  abnormal 
extent,  according  to  Dr.  Ofeler,  who  further  stated:  ''In  Austria,  the 
Government  has  the  right  to  demand  an  inspection  of  the  books  of  the 
syndicate,  and  if  such  inspection  proves  that  the  general  public  suffers 
by  such  svndicate,  the  Government  can  annul  it."' 

The  only  possible  manner,  it  would  seem,  in  which  we  can  solve  the 
problem  of  the  value  or  detriment  of  the  syndicates  in  Gennan}'  is  to 
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make  a  minute  history  of  their  business  life  from  the  time  of  their 
formation,  but  such  a  work  is  impossible  in  a  consular  report.  There 
is  one  point,  however,  to  which  1  would  call  attention. 

Germany  has  during  the  last  thirty  years  made  the  most  wonderful 
strides  in  manufacture,  ai*ts,  and  riches;  the  price  of  labor  has  mate- 
rially advanced;  the  comfort  of  all  classes  is  greater  by  100  per  cent. 
The  above  facts  can  be  easily  proved  by  statistics. 

If  the  syndicates  had  been  a  direct  detriment  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  would  they  not  have  impeded  this  general  advance  of  pro^ 
perity,  and  would  not  the  German  Government  have  made  laws  ere 
this  to  control  or  abolish  them  ? 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  German  syndicates  make  greater  personal 
profits  by  their  amalgamation,  in  decreasing  the  cost  of  production 
and  general  expenses,  and  yet  deliver  their  articles  to  the  people  at  a 
less  price  and  even,  as  statistics  prove,  pay  more  to  their  worKmen. 

The  general  evidence  would  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  the  syndicates. 

The  opponents  to  this  argument  may  say,  "  But  would  not  the  pros- 
perity or  Germany  have  been  even  greater  if  these  syndicates  had  not 
existed?"  That  is  based  upon  a  supposition;  while  the  progress  and 
well-being  of  Germany  are  statistical  facts  which  can  not  be  disputed. 

Thos.  Willing  Peters,  CorvmL. 

Plauen,  June  «^,  1900. 


SOLINGEN. 

About  the  year  1880  a  trust  system,  clearly  defined,  made  its  first 
appearance  in  Germany.  AH  the  concerns  manufacturing  railroad 
materials  in  Germanv  formed  a  big  combination,  making  the  bids  for 
railway  contracts  uniform  and  a  good  deal  higher  than  bids  submitted 
to  foreign  railroads.  At  the  same  time  the  supply  was  held  by  mutual 
contract  at  certain  limits,  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  each  fac- 
tory, in  order  to  avoid  any  possible  overstocking,  wnich  might  become 
dangerous  to  the  financial  stability  of  the  trust  (called  ^'syndicate"  in 
Gennanjr). 

This  first  attempt  to  force  the  consumers  to  pay  disproportionate 

E rices  proved  a  splendid  financial  success  for  the  producers  and  the  plan 
as  found  ready  followers  in  almost  everj^  brancn  of  German  industry 
and  commerce.  This  being  a  new  feature  in  business  matters,  it  nat- 
urally attracted  the  attention  of  economists,  and  there  exists  to-day  a 
whole  library  of  literature  on  this  question.  The  matter  has  been 
brought  up  in  the  Reichstag  and  warmly  discussed,  but  no  law  has 
been  enacted. 

The  wages  of  the  workingmen  are  very  little  affected  by  the  form- 
ing of  these  syndicates.  The  syndicate  contracts  usually  have  a  clause 
bv  which  the  strikers  of  one  factory  are  peremptorily  excluded  from 
all  the  other  factories  of  the  combination,  but  this  applies  only  to 
strikers  for  higher  wages  and  does  not  protect  any  employer  in  cut- 
ting the  wages  of  his  employees. 

Cutlery  is  the  main  industry  in  the  Solingen  consular  district,  but 
no  trust  in  this  line  exists  here.  There  are  hundreds  of  small  cutlery 
factories  which  have  been  for  many  generations  in  the  hands  of  one 
family  and  do  not  conduct  any  direct  business  with  outside  consumers, 
but  work  for  exporters.      All  the  ))rickyards  in  this  section,  some 
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thirty  in  number,  doing  business  at  Solingen,  Wald,  Graefrath,  Hoe- 
scheid,  and  Ohliffs,  have  gone  gone  into  combination  to  demand  higher 
prices  than  are  charged  by  other  brickyards  in  Germany. 

Edmond  Z.  Brodowski,  Consul. 
SoLiNGEN,  May  ^J,  19(X), 


STUTTGART  AND  WEIMAR. 


Vice-Consul  Hahn,  of  Stuttgart,  under  date  of  May  10,  1900,  and 
Consul  Moore,  of  Weimar,  on  April  27,  1900,  inform  the  Department 
that  no  trade  combinations  exist  m  those  consular  districts. 


^E\V  TRUSTS  IN  GERMANY. 

The  following  reports,  received  at  various  times  during  the  year 
1900  and  already  published  in  the  Consular  Reports,  are  reprinted 
here: 

SOAP  TRUST. 

Under  date  "of  January  29,  1900,,  Consul-General  Guenther,  of 
Frankfort,  says: 

During  the  sunmaer  of  last  year  a  trust  of  the  soap  manufacturers 
of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  Westphalia,  Oldenburg,  and  Bremen  was 
formed  with  the  object  of  establishing  uniform  prices  for  soft  soap. 
The  intention  was  to  extend  the  trust  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  Geiinan 
manufacturers  of  soap,  and  soon  those  of  Hesse,  Hesse-Nassau,  and 
the  Palatinate  joined,  and  uniform  prices  were  also  established  for 
hard  soap,  which  resulted  in  an  advance  of  about  14  per  cent  over 
former  i-ates. 

In  the  endeavor  to  force  all  manufacturers  to  join  the  trust,  certain 
methods  were  emploved  which  have  been  made  the  subject  of  legal 
proceedings.  It  is  alleged  that  manufacturers  who  did  not  join  were 
boycotted. 

Essential  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  their  products  are 
palm  oil  and  potash  lye.  The  number  of  importers  of  palm  oil  and 
of  manufacturers  of  potash  lye  is  limited,  and  efforts  were  made  by 
the  trust  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  them  not  to  sell  to  soap 
manufacturers  who  were  not  members. 

These  efforts  were  directed  mainly  against  the  association  of  soap 
manufacturers  of  Stuttgart,  who  proved  important  competitors.  The 
association  was  invited  by  the  trust  to  join,  under  favorable  terms;  on 
its  refusal  it  was  threatened  that  it  would  be  deprived  of  raw  mate- 
rials. In  a  circular  of  the  manager  of  the  trust,  it  was  stated  that  for 
the  suppression  of  competition  a  remedy  had  been  tried  which  prom- 
ised to  be  entirely  successful.  It  was  soon  demonstrated  what  was 
meant,  as  all  palm-oil  dealers  refused  to  sell  to  the  Stuttgart  asso- 
ciation, although  many  of  the  firms  comprising  the  association  had 
for  years  dealt  with  them.  Some  of  these  palm-oil  dealers  stated 
openly  that  the  soap  trust  had  prohibited  them  to  sell  to  the  Stuttgart 
association. 

The  same  method  was  tried  with  reference  to  potash  lye,  but  was 
less  successful,  for  the  association  succeeded  in  making  contracts 
covering  the  year  1901. 
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Complaint  has  been  lodged  against  two  of  the  directors  of  the  trust 
with  the  prosecuting  state  attorney  at  Stuttgart,  and  the  decision  of 
the  court  will  be  of  great  interest. 

On  April  5,  Mr.  Guenther  reports  that  85  per  cent  of  the  German 
soap  manufacturers  have  joined  the  trust,  and  the  rest,  it  is  said,  are  to 
be  coerced  into  it  by  underselling  or  by  cutting  off  the  supply  of  raw 
materials.     A  union  of  consumers  is  recommended  as  a  counter  remedy. 

SAFETY-FUSE   TRUST. 

The  following,  dated  January  27,  1900,  is  from  Consul  Warner,  of 
Leipzig: 

The  eight  safety -fuse  manufacturers  of  Germany  and  the  one  of  Bel- 
gium, at  a  meeting  in  Berlin  on  the  20th  of  October,  1899,  fonned 
what  may  be  calleda  safety-fuse  trust,  which  went  into  effect  on  the 
1st  day  of  January,  1900.  These  manufacturers  have  l>een  compelled 
to  take  this  step  in  order  to  protect  themselves  as  a  result  of  competi- 
tion. The  idea  of  pooling  their  interests  was  not  a  new  one  with  them ;  < 
indeed,  they  were  only  perfecting  a  plan  which  was  started  in  188<->. 
when  they  entered  into  an  agreement  not  to  sell  fuses  except  at  uni- 
form prices.  First  one  manufacturer  and  then  another  broke  the 
agreement  in  their  efforts  to  secure  orders,  until  in  1893  the  manufac- 
turers declared  war  upon  each  other,  with  the  result  that  fuses  were  in 
many  instances  sold  below  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

This  state  of  affairs  practically  continued  until  the  first  of  this  month, 
when,  as  I  said  before,  the  new  trust  went  into  effect.  Now,  fuse 
njanufacturers  are  confident  that  there  will  l)e  a  return  of  good  times 
and  of  their  ability  to  make  handsome  profits,  whereas  heretof oi*e  the}' 
have  been  compelled  to  run  their  factories  at  a  loss. 

The  trust  does  not  fix  the  market  prices  for  fuses  in  all  countries. 
In  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Italy,  Africa,  Russian  Poland,  and 
England,  they  can  be  sold  without  regard  to  the  prices  which  have 
been  fixed  by  the  trust.  This  is,  of  course,  in  order  to  allow  German 
fuse  manufacturers  to  compete  with  those  of  other  countrie^s. 

As  an  inmiediate  result  of  the  formation  of  the  safety-fuse  tnist, 
the  prices  in  Germany  have  advanced  about  25  per  cent  since  the  first 
of  the  year. 

BANDAGE  TRUST. 

Consul-General  Guenther  sends  the  following  from  Frankfort  Di^ceni- 
ber  10,  1899: 

Recently,  the  German  manufacturers  of  bandages  met  at  Berlin  to 
form  an  association.  It  was  also  proposed  to  esteblish  a  supt^rvlsion 
of  the  production  by  medical  oflicers  of  the  Government,  so  that  com- 
plaints from  physicians,  dealers,  and  the  public  might  be  avoided. 

BISCUIT  TRUST. 

Consul  Worman,  of  Munich,  under  date  of  May  1, 1900,  reports  that 
the  biscuit  and  cake  manufacturers  of  Germany  have  formed  a  triust 
and  fixed  minimum  prices  for  unpacked  goods  (''Nakte  Waare'-),  com- 
mon biscuits  C  Volfcsbisquits"),  and  Albert  cakes,  to  rule  the  whole 
industry  in  Germany. 
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GREECE. 

Consul  McGinley  writes  from  Athens,  June  23,  1900,  that  after 
diligent  and  widespread  inquiries  he  has  failed  to  find  any  trade  cx)m- 
bination  in  his  consular  district. 

Consul  Darte,  of  Patras,  under  date  of  May  10,  1900,  sajrs:  There 
are  no  trusts  or  trade  combinations,  properly  speaking,  in  this  district. 
The  Greek  Government,  however,  retains  the  power  to  manipulate  the 
sale  of  salt,  petroleum,  and  tobacco. 

Salt  and  tobacco  are  found  in  Greece  in  considerable  quantities, 
while  the  greater  portion  of  the  petroleum  comes  from  the  United 
States. 


ITALY. 

MILAN. 


Trusts  or  trade  combinations,  such  as  exist  in  the  United  States, 
have  not  as  yet  obtained  foothold  in  Italy.  The  nearest  approach, 
pjerhaps,  is  the  ''Siderurgialtaliana,"  located  at  Florence,  a  combina- 
tion of  nearly  all  the  important  iron  foundries  of  the  Kingdom. 

As  for  this  consular  district,  there  has  recentlv  been  established  in 
Milan  a  syndicate  of  cast-iron  foundries,  whicfc,  however,  contains 
neither  the  most  important  establishments  nor  even  all  of  the  least 
important  ones.  A  union  of  the  manufacturers  of  chemical  manures 
is  also  established  in  this  city. 

However,  all  these  efforts  seem  to  have  but  a  very  limited  influence 
on  national  industries  and  trade. 

If  there  are  other  enterprises  in  this  line — and  no  doubt  there  are — 
I  am  unable  at  present,  even  after  careful  search  and  inquiry,  to  give 
any  facts  in  regard  to  them. 

Wm.  Jabvis,  Consul. 

Milan,  June  12,  1900. 


FLORENCE. 

My  report  has  been  delayed  by  the  slow  publication  of  the  reports 
of  the  cooperative  organizations  in  this  city.  These  coi'poi'ations  look 
like  molehills  in  comparison  with  the  mountain  trust  companies  in  the 
United  States,  and  are  of  little  importance  in  considering  the  modus 
operandi  of  trusts.  The  object  of  tnese  combinations  is  to  sell  the  best 
quality  of  articles  at  the  cheapest  figure  without  underselling.  It 
appears,  however,  that  such  institutions  start  with  enthusiasm,  bloom 
for  a  couple  of  years,  and  then  find  themselves  in  financial  diflSculties, 
owing  to  an  exce.ss  of  stock  or  to  competition. 
Such  was  the  history  of  the  following  companies,  viz: 
Anglo- American  Supply  Stores,  Limited,  established  in  Florence, 
1895,  at  39-51  Via  Cavour,  with  agents  in  London,  J  Coppo  &  Co., 
107  Wood  street,  Cheapside.  Their  departments  embrace  groceries, 
draperies,  cutlery,  hosiery,  haberdashery,  stationery,  boots  and  shoes, 
china  and  gla«<s,  wines  and  spirits.     The  capital  amounts  to  650,000 
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lire  ($124,450)  in  shares  of  125  lire  ($24.12)  each.     The  dividend  is 
only  3  per  cent. 

''Unione  cooperativa  di  consumo"  (the  cooperative  union  of  con- 
sumption) was  established  in  1890,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  civil 
employees,  but  not  exclusively.  The  shares  are  25  lire  ($4.80)  each, 
and  the  limit  is  200  for  a  single  shareholder.  The  various  departments 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Anglo-American  Supply  Stores,  but  have 
chiefly  Italian  products.  The  number  of  shareholders  is  1,598  and  the 
capital  stock  52,357.05  lire  ($9,738.40). 


Dr. 


Annual  statement^  January  SI,  1900. 


Ce. 


Lire,  a 


I  United  States 
equivalent 


To  capital 

Creditors: 

Supplies 

Goods  on  con- 
signment   

Bills  to  settle .... 

Bonds 

Interest 

Sundries 

To  provident  fund 

Propaganda  ex- 
penses  

Reserve  fund 

Profit  and  loss 


62,357.05 
105,563.46 

21,877.14 

3,700.00 

1,000.00 

800.79 

14,875.00 
4,635.36 

153.03 
2,649.60 
33,500.33 


Total 241.001.86 


19,738.44 
19,632.94 

4,009.24 
688.20 
186.00 
148.94 

2,766.75 
843.57 

28.46 

491.75 

6,232.06 


44,826.35 


By  cash 

Goods  in  stock  . . . 

Furniture 

Bonds 

Deposits 

"Debts  to  collect.. 
Prepaid  expenses 


Total 241,001.86 


Lire,  a 


15.638.70 
192,634.88 
19.074.55 
42.35 
1.000.00 
9,251.68 
3,459.70 


United  States 
equivalent 


S2.89D.19 

35.830.C6 

3, 547.86 

7.87 

186.00 

1,720.79 

643.36 


44,826.35 


a  Italian  currency  equal  to  90. 186. 

"Unione  Militare"  (military  union),  the  "army  and  navy  stores/' 
having  15,472  members  among  the  Italian  army  and  navv,  were  estab- 
lished in  Rome,  with  branches  in  ten  of  the  leading  cities  in  Italy. 
The  public  also  is  allowed  the  privilege  of  cooperative  prices. 

The  sales  in  Florence  during  the  last  calendar  year  amounted  to 
374,882.50  lire  ($69,728),  and  for  the  last  ten  years  to  1,146,202.60  lire 
($213,193.70). 

The  value  of  stock  on  hand  January  1, 1900,  amounted  to  202,132.50 
lire  ($375,966.45). 

Edward  C.  Cramer,  Cormd. 

Florence,  Ju7i<^  11^  1900. 


CASTELLAMARE  DI  STASIA. 

There  is  not  a  single  industrv  operating  under  a  trust  or  combina- 
tion in  this  consular  district,  llere  there  is  the  most  intense  competi- 
tion. The  result  is  that  manufacturers  are  forced  to  sell  at  a  price 
frequently  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  and  wages  are  necessarily 
very  low. 

Joseph  E.  Haibdex,  Consul 

Castella^iare  di  Stasia,  May  22^  1900. 


NAPLES. 


Consul  Byington,  of  Naples,  under  date  of  May  30,  1900,  informs 
the  Department  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  learn  of  the  existence  of 
any  trusts,  as  understood  in  the  United  States. 
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SICILY 


Consul  Heingartner,  of  Catania,  May  26,  1900,  reports: 
There  is  but  one  combination  of  capital  in  this  part  of  Sicily  for  the 
control  and  regulation  of  product  and  prices,  the  Anglo-Sicilian  Sul- 

Shur  Company,  Limited.  This  company  has  its  headquarters  at  Ijon- 
on;  it  has  an  authorized  capital  of  £1,035,000  ($5,036,310),  and  a 
paid-up  capital  of  £607,250  ($2,954,878.50);  commenced  business 
August  1,  1896,  having  five-year  contracts  from  that  date  with  mine 
owners  and  leaseholders  covering  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  Sicily,  with  the  option  on  the  part  of  the  company  of 
renewal  for  an  additional  five  years,  notice  of  such  intention  to  be 
made  in  January,  1901. 

Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Anglo-Sicilian  company,  the  sulphur 
industry  was  in  a  deplorable  condition;  none  of  the  producers  were 
making  money,  and  the  pay  of  the  miners  was  reduced  to  a  mere 

rrittance.  The  Italian  Government  abolished  the  export  duty  of  11 
ire  per  ton  on  sulphur,  and  in  lieu  of  the  company  being  compelled 
to  pay  the  usual  registry  fees  for  incorporation  and  the  income 
tax,  which  would  have  been  over  $500,000,  imposed  an  export  duty  on 
sulphur  of  1  lira  (19.3  cents)  per  ton. 

The  amount  of  tonnage  to  De  taken  by  the  company  was  fixed  on  the 
basis  of  the  first  year's  output  of  the  several  mines.  Prices  previous 
to  August  1,  1896,  f.  o.  b.  Catania,  were  $12.80  for  "best  seconds" 
and  $12.60  for  "best  thirds"  per  ton.  The  company  contracted  to 
pay  for  the  two  grades  $16.25  and  $15.80  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Catania. 
At  the  other  leading  centers,  prices  are  somewhat  lower. 

The  company  made  the  selling  prices  of  the  two  grades  in  1896 
$18.40  per  ton  for  seconds  and  $17.45  for  thirds,  and  now  quotes  at 
$19.55  and  $18.95  f.  o.  b.  Catania. 

The  managers  do  not  at  present  control  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  production,  owing  to  the  opening  of  new  mines  and  the  reopen- 
ing or  mines  closed  during  times  of  low  prices;  but  on  account  or  the 
large  increase  of  the  world's  consumption  of  sulphur— exports  having 
risen  from  384,000  tons  in  1896  to  480,000  tons  in  1899— they  have 
been  able  to  maintain  prices. 

The  company  is  now  trying  to  perfect  arrangements  with  outside 
producers,  so  that  it  will  have  control  of  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the 
output  after  August  1, 1901.  There  is  a  strong  probability  of  success, 
as  under  present  arrangements  the  mine  owners  as  well  as  the  company' 
have  made  large  profits,  and  the  argument  of  the  company  is  that  if  it 
can  not  have  full  control,  the  170,000  to  200,000  tons  it  is  now  com- 
pelled to  carry  to  maintain  prices  will  ])e  thrown  on  the  market,  and 
prices  will  go  below  those  of  early  1896. 

The  mine  laborers  have  had  a  large  increase  of  wages  under  the 
present  arrangement.  On  August  1,  1896,  the  pay  of  boys  was 
advanced  from  11  and  15  cents  to  24  and  27  cents  per  day,  and  of 
men  from  27  and  30  cents  to  55  and  60  cents  per  day.  As  the  num- 
ber employed  is  between  30,000  and  35,000,  the  trust  was  of  material 
benefit,  not  only  to  the  mining  region  but  to  all  Sicily. 

Consul  Caughy  writes  from  Aiessina,  May  8,  1900,  that  no  trusts 
nor  trade  combinations  exist  in  his  district.  A  great  deal  of  business 
is  done  by  Messina  merchants  with  the  Anglo-Sicilian  sulphur  trust, 
but  as  they  are  only  buyers  and  not  interested  in  the  coi-poration,  no 
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statistics  are  available.  An  effort  was  made  last  year  to  form  a  combi- 
nation of  the  exporters  of  citrate  of  lime,  but  it  was  not  eonsmumated. 
Consul  Howe,  of  Palermo,  under  date  of  June  20,  1900,  writes: 
Only  two  organizations  of  this  character  are  organized  or  incor- 
porated in  this  consular  district,  viz,  the  Anglo-Sicilian  Sulphur  Com- 
pany, incorporated  in  1896.  This  company  owns  no  sulphur  mines  nor 
real  estate,  but  has  long  time  contracts  with  a  majority  of  the  mine 
owners  in  Sicily  and  controls  the  output.  Since  tne  organization  of 
this  cooperation  the  price  of  sulphur  has  advanced,  and  the  wages  paid 
to  miners  have  increased  accordmgly. 

The  Societa  per  I'Esportazione  dei  Sommacchi  di  Sicilia,  I.  and  V. 
Florio  &  Co.,  which  practically  controls  the  output  and  price  of  sumac 
in  Sicily,  was  organized  August  1,  1899,  with  a  capital  of  1,500,000 
Italian  lire  (about  $300,000),  and  will  not  declare  a  dividend  until 
August  1, 1900.  It  has  no  capital  invested  in  real  estate,  being  a  com- 
bination of  the  sumac  producers  and  manufacturers,  who  turn  over 
their  products  to  the  society  for  exportation,  thereby  destroying  all 
competition.  Since  the  organization  of  this  cooperation,  the  price  of 
sumac  has  advanced  and  the  wages  of  the  workmgmen  at  the  sumac 
mills  have  been  increased  in  proportion. 


MALTA. 

In  reply  to  the  circular  from  the  Department  asking  for  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  trusts  or  trade  combinations  in  these  islands,  I 
would  say  that,  as  yet,  industries  in  Malta  have  not  progressed  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  evolve  them.  The  nearest  approach,  perhaps,  is  the 
concern  handling  Russian  petroleum  here,  wnich,  however,  although 
it  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  the  business,  does  not  interfere  with  the  trade 
of  smaller  firms  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  termed  a  "  trust."  The 
concern  mentioned,  E.  T.  Agius  &  Co.,  does  an  extensive  business 
both  in  oil  and  coal,  and  employs  many  lal)orers  at  the  average  rate 
paid  to  all  workmen  here,  about  50  cents  per  day. 

John  H.  Groitt,  ('<mm}, 

Malta,  Maij  />,  1900, 

NETHERLANDS. 

The  history  of  the  Netherlands  contains  many  examples  of  the  fact 
that  compromise  and  combination  are  alien  to  the  Dutch  character. 
A  recent  writer  on  Holland  has  said:  '•'Save  in  the  one  direction  of 
adding  to  their  country,  the  Dutch  are  not  enterprising.  They  are 
ingenious,  diligent,  laborious  even,  but  they  lack  expansive  energ}' 
and  ideas.  While  they  have  an  extensive  knowledge  of  all  that  is  going 
on  in  the  world  and  watch  it  with  strong  intelligence,  their  own  mter- 
ests  are  narrow."  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson,  in  the  lately  published 
"Introduction  to  English  Politics,"  says,  ••'The most sympatnetic  his- 
torians are  forced  from  the  first  to  note  the  stress  of  mutual  jealousy 
as  among  the  cities  and  districts  of  the  Netherlands.  '  The  ingrained 
habit  of  municipal  isolation,'  says  one,  'was  the  cause  why  the  larger 
part  of  the  country  was  ultiniat<4y  luined  and  why  the  war  of  inde- 
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pendente  wa^  conducted  with  so  much  risk  and  difficulty,  even  in  the 
face  of  the  most  serious  perils'.*  Van  Kampen  avows  (Geschichte  der 
Niederlande,  p.  1, 131)  that  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  Friesland  was 
unprogressive,  owing  to  constant  feuds.  Even  as  late  as  1670,  Leyden 
rerused  to  let  the  Harle  Maer  be  dmined,  because  it  would  advantage 
other  cities;  and  Amsterdam  in  turn  opposed  the  reopening  of  the  old 
Rhine  channel,  because  it  would  make  Leyden  maritime  (Temple, 
Observations,  1,  180,  ch.  111)."  The  rivalry  between  the  cities  of 
Leyden  and  Delft  respecting  establishments  to  prepare  Dutch  youth 
for  the  colonial  service,  set  forth  in  Lowell's  Colonial  Civil  Service,  is 
another  and  later  illustration  of  the  excessive  manifestation  of  the 
spirit  of  liberty. 

Among  people  of  such  antecedents  one  can  not,  therefore,  expect  to 
find  a  tendency  toward  consolidation  in  enterprises  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual and  even  the  municipality  is  lost.  Holland  is  a  very  decentral- 
ized country,  politically,  and  each  province  and  city  is  to  a  great  degree 
self-centered  and  self -governed.  In  industrial  and  commercial  life, 
there  are  no  overshadowing  combinations  with  spreading  ramifications. 

Of  course,  in  these  days,  when  everything  is  produced  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  great  industrial  countries,  and  hand  labor  is  giving  way  to 
mac*hincry,  a  transformation  has  occurred  here  also  to  some  degree, 
sailing  vessels  disappearing  before  steamers  and  local  butter  markets 
before  the  factories. 

The  Netherlands,  it  must  however  be  remembered,  is  not  an  indus- 
trial but  a  commercial  and  agricultural  country.  Neither  in  agricul- 
ture nor  fishing  (the  chief  local  employments)  is  there  any  tendency 
toward  *' bonanza"  management,  while  the  world-embracing  trade 
that  centers  in  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  is  in  the  hands  of  numerous 
people. 

'^The  country,  though  politically  independent  and  composed  of  burgh- 
ers and  farmers  marked  in  character  by  extreme  indiviauality,  is,  from 
its  position  as  a  small  state  with  numerous  neighbors  possessing  great 
ports,  not  a  separate  economic  entity,  but  an  integral  part  of  an  indus- 
trial and  commercial  web  that  covers  Europe,  and  more  remotely 
the  entire  world.  The  fact  that  the  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  is  such 
that  combination  in  any  sphere  of  effort  is  difficult  does  not  exempt 
it  more  than  other  organisms  from  the  influences  of  its  environment. 
The  Standard  Oil  Compan}',  in  the  guise  of  the  American  Petroleum 
Companv,  running  its  steamers  under  the  Dutch  flag,  controls  the  oil 
trade.  Branches  of  such  coi*porations  an  the  Continental  Bod<»ga  Com- 
panv, for  the  sale  of  wines,  etc.,  are  found  here,  as  in  most  other  cities 
of  f^urope. 

A  glance  at  the  map  suffices  to  show  the  relation  that  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Denmark  bear,  on  account  of  their  propinquity  and 
their  possession  of  fine  harbors,  to  the  neighboring  body  of  German 
States.  The  commercial  relations  of  the  Netherlands  and  Germany  are 
of  the  closest,  and  are  promoted  by  the  labyrintbian  net  of  canals  join- 
ing their  territories,  as  well  as  by  the  service  of  the  two  railway'  lines 
issuing  from  the  Netherlands,  which  place  even  Berlin  within  twelve 
hours  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam.  In  addition,  there  is  the  mighty 
natural  water  way  of  the  Rhine,  the  detritus  of  which  forms  this  land. 


^Tharold  RogerH'  Hollaiul,  p.  20,  ch.  pp.  ;i5,  48;    Motlev,  pp.  29,  30,  43;    Urattan, 
pp.  39,  50,  51. 
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So  closely  are  the  two  countries  knit  commercially  that  the  realization 
of  such  projects  as  the  Dartmund-Ems  and  Rhino-Elbe  canals  would 
affect  Dutch  ports  vitally,  Rotterdam,  and  Amsterdam  in  great  part 
also,  living  by  their  transit  traffic.  Oammercial  Relations,  1899,  Vol- 
ume II,  may  be  consulted  for  precise  statements  of  this  and  other 
traffic. 

COAL. 

The  coal  trade  of  the  Netherlands  is  controlled  by  the  Steenkolen 
Handelsvereininging,  with  headquarters  at  Utrecht.  This  corpora- 
tion is  not  a  branch  of  the  Westphalian  coal  syndicate,  but  is  an  inde- 
pendent Dutch  company.  It  was  established^  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  July  30, 1896,  and  was  authorized  to  do  a  gen- 
eral business  in  steam  coal,  coke,  and  steam-coal  briquettes,  especially 
with  the  Rheinisch  Westffilisch  Kohlen  Syndicat.  It  is  to  endure 
until  March  31,  1931,  and  has  a  capital  of  1,000,000  florins  ($^00,000), 
divided  into  shares  of  5,000  florins  ($2,000),  increased  in  1897  to 
2,000,000  florins  ($800,000|. 

The  company  has  a  fixea  contract  with  the  German  people  for  the 
delivery  of  certain  amounts  of  coal,  which  have  been  shipped  even 
during  the  coal  famine  prevailing  in  Germany.  It  also  has  contracts 
with  tne  two  railway  lines  piercing  Germany  from  here,  and,  although 
the  boat  traffic  on  the  Rhine  is  absolutely  free  from  its  control,  it  has, 
because  of  the  terms  of  the  contract  with  the  German  coal  producers 
and  with  the  railways,  established  complete  domination  in  the  Nether- 
lands.    This  corporation  is  plainly  not  a  trust,  but  a  monopoly. 

Coal  is  furnished  here  at  9i  florins  ($3.80)  per  ton. 

PEAT. 

The  only  other  monopoly  in  the  Netherlands  is  that  of  peat  moss, 
which  is  exported  to  England,  the  output,  price,  and  disposition  of 
which  are  controlled  by  one  set  of  people,  making  it  a  true  '^  natural '" 
monopoly,  to  use  Professor  Ely's  classification. 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES. 

What  President  Hadley  (Economics,  section  168)  calls  *'  distributive 
services,"  such  as  water,  gas,  street  railways,  and  the  telephone — 
indeed  all  public  utilities  except  the  electric  light — have  been  taken 
over  by  the  municipality  at  Amsterdam,  the  people  here  having  thus 
adopted  the  socialistic  solution  of  the  problem. 

Tne  municipal  council  passed  a  resolution  in  June,  1895,  notifying 
the  Imperial  Continental  Gas  Association  of  its  intention  to  repeal  on 
Augfust  1,  1897,  the  concession  granted  to  the  association.  The  con- 
cession was  not  withdrawn,  nevertheless,  until  August  1,  1898,  when 
the  gas  works  became  the  property  of  the  city.  The  price,  which  had 
been  fixed  at  9  cents  per  cubic  meter  by  the  concession  and  could  not 
be  reduced  as  long  as  the  concessionaries  were  in  control,  was  reduced 
by  the  city  council  in  1899,  on  request  of  the  burgomaster  and  asses- 
sors, to  7  cents  per  cubic  meter. 

In  1898,  the  council  revoked  the  concession  granted  to  the  Amster- 
dam Omnibus  Company  and  took  over  on  January  1,  1900,  the  work 
of  transportation  by  tramways,  to  be  under  municipal  management 
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until  1910.  Anisterdaui  is  exceedingly  Inukward  in  this  respect,  sin- 
gle horse  cars  being  used,  on  the  front  and  Imck  platfonns  of  which 
are  standing  places  for  six  persons.  That  Amsterdam,  with  525,000 
inhabitants,  should  not  have  cable  or  electric  tmction  seems  very 
curious,  when  one  considers  its  increasingly  rapid  growth. 

While  the  local  telephone  system  is  controlled  by  the  city,  the  inter- 
communal  system  connecting  it  with  different  parts  of  the  country 
has  since  October  1,  1897,  been  owned  by  the  State.  There  is  besides 
the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  owned  and  conducted  by  private  parties. 

As  to  changes  in  price  of  service  consequent  upon  the  city's  entrance 
into  these  new  fields,  I  am  assured  by  a  competent  authority  that  there 
has  been,  generally  speaking,  no  loss,  but,  in  his  opinion,  resultant 
gain  to  the  public  under  the  new  dispensation.  The  gentleman  who 
expresses  himself  thus,  besides  being  a  member  of  our  consular  body, 
was  at  one  time  director  of  the  waterworks  when  under  private  con- 
trol, hence  might  have  been  predisposed  to  look  unfavoraoly  upon  the 
city's  management. 

mAMONI>S. 

The  fact  that  Amsterdam  is  the  great  diamond  market  of  the  world 
(though  its  preeminence  is  disputed  by  New  York)  has  led  me  to  dis- 
cuss the  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines  and  the  London  syndicate, 
which  have  in  their  turn  brought  up  the  dynamite  monopoly  as  an 
allied  industry.  I  submit  the  following  data  with  respect  to  both 
corporations: 

In  1869-70  diamonds,  which  had  first  been  discovered  near  the 
Orange  River,  were  found  at  Kimberley,  and  at  once  adventurous  peo- 
ple rushed  there  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  mining 
claims  at  that  period  were  in  the  hands  of  numerous  persons  and 
companies.  Mr.  Bryce,  in  "Impressions  of  South  Africa,"  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  consolidation  of  all  mining  interests  under 
one  head: 

The  competition  of  these  independent  mine  workers  was  bringing  down  the  price 
of  the  stones,  and  the  waste  or  leakage  arising  from  the  theft  of  stones  by  the  native 
work  people,  who  sold  them  to  European  (illicit)  diamond  buyers,  seriously  reduced 
the  profits  of  mining.  It  was  soon  seen  that  the  consolidation  of  the  various  con- 
cerns would  effect  enormous  savings  and  form  the  only  means  of  keeping  up  the 
price  of  diamonds.  The  process  of  amalgamating  claims  and  interests  and  merging 
them  in  one  huge  corporation  was  completed  in  1885,  chiefly  by  the  skill  and  bold- 
ness of  Mr.  Cecil  J.  Rnodes,  who  had  gone  to  Natal  for  his  health  shortly  before  1870, 
and  came  up  to  Kimberley  in  the  first  months  of  the  rush.  Since  the  amalgamation 
the  great  corporation  called  the  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mining  Company  (which 
now  owns  nearly  all  the  mines)  has  reduced  the  output  of  diamonds  to  just  such  an 
annual  amount  as  experience  has  proved  that  Europe  and  America — the  United 
States  is  the  chief  market — are  able  to  take  at  a  price  high  enough  to  leave  a  large 

Erofit  By  this  means  the  price  has  been  well  maintained.  This  policy,  however, 
as  incidentally  reduced  the  population  of  Kimberley.  One  powerful  corporation 
with  its  comparatively  small  staff  of  employees  has  taken  the  place  of  the  crowd  of 
independent  adventurers  of  the  old  days,  and  some  of  the  mines  have  been  closed 
because  the  rest  are  sufficient  to  produce  as  many  diamonds  as  it  is  deemed  prudent 
to  put  upon  the  market. 

The  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Limited,  was  registered  under 
act  23  of  1861  and  incorporated  under  act  13  of  1888  of  the  colony  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  a  capital  of  £3,950,000,  or  $19,220,700, 
head  oflSce  at  Kimberley,  Griqualand  West,  South  Africa.     The  life 

fovernors  are  Alfred  Beit,  Cecil  John  Rhodes,  and  Julius  Wemher, 
Ir.  Rhodes  being  chairman. 
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The  l)ankers  of  the  company  are  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Af  rk-a. 
Limited,  Kimberley  and  London,  and  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  Lothbury,  London.  The  London  transfer  oflSce  is  62  Lomlmrd 
street. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  eleventh  annual  report  of  the 
directors  to  the  shareholders  of  the  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines 
(Limited),  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1899: 


English  money. 


The  balance  carried  forward  on  the  30th  of  June,  after  providing  £        s.   d. 

for  the  payment  of  two  dividends  of  20  per  cent  each 1, 126, 729  11    2 

Diamonds  produced  during  year  realized 4,088,421    3    8 

Total  expenditure 2.063,713  18    6 


Leaving  a  profit  of. 


The  profit  and  loss  account  stands: 

Balance  as  above 

Dividend  on  investments  and  rents 

Interest  on  consols 

Revenue  from  various  sources 

Balance  from  last  year £748,488  68.  7d.=$3,642,518.46 

Less  governor's  remuneration  paid.    103,206  8    0    »      502,263.95 


United  States 
equivalent. 


f5,483»2».39 


19,652,976.70 
10,013,063,82 


1,974,707    5    2 


1,974,707  5 
26,322  13 
31,815  3 
28,684  10 


646,281  18    7 


Total ;    2,706,311  11    2 


9,609,912.88 


9,609.912.88 
128,099.36 
152.395.25 
139,583.20 


3,140,264.50 


13,170.265.19 


Dividends  paid  and  provided  for 

Balance  carried  forward  to  next  year  . 


1,579,682    0    0 
1,126,729  11    2 


7,687,085.80 
5,483,229.39 


The  reserve  fund,  invested  in  English  consols,  amounted  June  30, 1898,  to  £1, 1 79,556 
168.  7d.,  or  $5,739,723.52. 

The  Quantity  of  blue  ground  and  lumps  on  the  floor  on  June  30,  1899,  including 
the  stock  of  1,097,032  lofuis  at  Premier  mine,  was  4,034,816  loads,  which  were  taken 
into  account  at  Is.  6d.  (36  cents)  per  load  for  De  Beers  and'  Kimberley  mines  and  Is. 
(24.3  cents)  per  load  for  Premier  mine. 

In  May,  1898,  negotiations  were  concluded  for  the  purchase  of  the  assets  of  the 
London  and  South  African  Exploration  Company  and  the  rights  of  the  Kimberley 
Diamond  Mining  Company.  The  purchase  price  of  the  former  was  £1,625,000, 
($7,907,250)  and  of  the  latter  £100,000  ($486,650).  To  meet  this  outlay,  debentures 
to  the  amount  of  £1,750,000  ($8,515,000)  were  issued.  The  Dutoitspan  and  Bulfon- 
tein  mines  were  included  in  the  property  of  the  London  and  South  African  Company. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines  (Lim- 
ited), held  at  the  company's  oflSce  in  London  on  February  23,  1900, 
Chairman  Rhodes  stated  that  the  profits  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1899,  were,  roughly,  £2,000,000  ($9,732,000)  and  that  the  value  of  the 
production  at  the  time  that  Kimberley  was  ]>esieged  was  at  the  rate  of 
£4,300,000  ($20,923,800)  per  annum.     He  said,  in  part: 

Shareholders  may  be  divide<i  into  two  classes — those  who  are  ima^native  and  thoee 
who  are  certainly  unimaginative.  To  the  latter  class  our  connection  with  the  char- 
tered company  has  been  for  many  years  past  a  great  trial.  Of  the.se  purely  unimagi- 
native gentlemen,  whose  sole  concern  is  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  I  have  a  lai^ 
number  as  my  shareholders,  and  I  now  state  for  their  consolation  that  the  transac- 
tions with  the  charter  are  closed  and  closed  satisfactorily.  The  De  Beers  Company 
possesses  no  shares;  it  does  not  even  hold  a  railway  debentiu^  in  the  charter.  Lvery 
sixpence  that  you  have  advanced  has  been  rejmid  in  full,  and  in  addition  you  have 
received  a  great  profit.  The  whole  of  the  diamonds  in  the  interior  of  Africa 
wherever  the  charter  exists  now  belongs  to  the  De  Beers  Company,  who  have  practi- 
cally acquire<l  those  rights  without  any  payment.     *    *    * 

We  have  erei*ted  lately  in  the  colony  a  few  places  for  cold  storage.  We  found  that 
a  very  enterprising  firm  hatl  taken  advantm^  of  the  loss  of  our  cattle  to  establish  a 
monopoly  in  meat  against  the  interests  of  the  general  body  of  consumers.  We 
thought  it  was  wise,  both  for  ourselves  and  for  the  people  of  the  country,  that  we 
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should  deal  with  thin  iimtler  and  eiidoavor  io  chock  tm>  jjross  a  nionoiK)ly  in  the  pur- 
chane  and  diHtribution  (»f  meat.  The  amazing  thinjr  about  thin  meat  conqxany  is  that 
it  receives  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  Africander  Bond,  and,  curiom^ly  enough, 
in  spite  of  their  gross  attack  on  our  monopoly,  which  is  a  monopoly  of  luxury,  they 
seem  to  be  warm  and  cordial  supporters  of  a  monopoly  in  meat.  The  distinction 
between  the  luxury  of  diamonds  and  the  necessity  for  meat  I  leave  for  you  to  con- 
sider. Finding  ourselves  trouble<l  by  European  ti'niis  connected  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  dynamite,  we  have  now  startetl  a  dynamite  factory  in  South  Africa,  because 
we  felt  tfiat  with  a  new  State  in  the  north  daily  developing  its  gold  mines,  and  with 
our  own  personal  interests  and  our  stake  in  Johannesburg,  it  was  time  that  some 
powerful  corporation  should  deal  with  the  monoix^ly  which  existed  in  EurojK*.  AVe 
nave  never  known  from  year  to  year  what  price  we  should  have  to  pay  for  our  dyna- 
mite, but  now  we  have  created  our  own  factory;  and  if  the  price  demanded  in 
Europe  is  in  our  opinion  too  high,  we  shall  set  to  work  and  manufacture  the  explosive 
for  ourselves.  The  cost  is  a  mere  bagatelle,  and  I  feel  sure  that  we  have  l)een  right 
in  undertaking  the  creation  of  the  factory  which  will  tend  to  check  too  gross  a 
monopoly.    *    *    * 

DYNAMITE. 

The  Nobel  Dynamite  Tmst  Company  dates  from  1886,  when  the 
five  largei^t  dynamite  companies  united,  with  a  capital  of  $9,0(X),0(X), 
the  object  being  to  control  the  market  for  explosives.  These  five  com- 
panies were  not  liquidated,  but  the  company  bought  all  the  shares  at  a 
stipulated  rate  and  is  now  the  sole  shareholder  of  the  Nobel's  Explo- 
sives Commny,  Lunited,  of  Glasgow,  the  Hamburger  Dynamit  Gesell- 
schaft,  the  Kheinische  Dynamitf abrik,  at  Opladen,  the  Deutsche  Spreng- 
stoff- Aktiengesellschaf t,  of  Hamburg,  and  the  Dresdener  Dynaraitfan- 
rik,  of  DreSen.  After  the  invention  of  smokeless  powder  in  1889,  a 
closer  union  between  the  dynamite  and  powder  factories  was  brought 
about,  the  agreement  running  from  July  1, 1890,  to  December  81, 1895. 
It  is  not  liable  to  change  or  amendment  and  can  only  be  ended  by  liqui- 
dation. All  gross  profits  are  lumped  in  one  sum,  60  per  cent  of  the 
profits  going  to  the  dynamite  factories  and  the  remainmg  40  per  cent 
to  the  powder  factories,  viz,  the  factories  of  the  Rhenisn  and  West- 

?halian  provinces,  the  Rottweil-Hamburg,  Kramer  and  Buccholz  and 
Vols  &  Co.     Violations  of  the  agreement  are  fined  up  to  1,500,(X)0 
marks  ($395,000). 

At  the  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Nobel  Dynamite  Trust 
Company,  Limited,  on  June  2, 1899,  the  chairman  made  the  following 
retrospective  reference  to  the  affairs  of  the  company : 

Perhaps  I  ought  at  the  outset  to  allude  to  the  state  of  things  which  existed  l)efore 
the  trust  company  was  formed.  For  some  years  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  trust 
company,  a  strong  competition  existed  in  the  sale  of  explosives  between  the  (lerman 
companies  and  the  Glasgow  company.  This  wa**  seen  to  be  so  ruinous  that  after  a 
time  the  directors  of  the  German  companies  and  those  of  the  Glasgow  company', 
through  the  intervention  of  the  late  Mr.  Nol)el,  met  on  numerous  occasions  to  dfs- 
cuss  the  position  and  if  possible  to  come  to  some  agreement  whereby  this  competi- 
tion could  be  brought  to  an  end.  These  meetings  re>»ulted  in  an  amicable  agreement, 
but  after  a  time  it  became  necessary  that  a  still  closer  bond  of  union  should  be  made. 
Hence  the  formation  of  the  trust  company  upon  lines  which,  although  perfectly 
familiar  now,  were  then  of  a  novel  character.  Those  of  you  who  were  shareholders 
of  the  subsidiary  companies  will  recollect  that,  at  the  formatitm  of  the  trust  com- 
panies, it  was  a'  fundamental  part  of  the  arrangement  that  ea<'h  of  the  companies 
was  to  retain  its  autonomy,  and  the  busineas  to  be  carried  on  by  it  was  in  every 
respect  to  be  just  as  if  no  trust  companv  was  in  existence,  thereby  necessarily  imply- 
ing that  the  directors  would  be  entitlecf  to  draw  fees  for  the  management  as  they  had 
b^n  in  the  habit  of  doing  before  the  amalj|:amation  took  place. 

As  to  the  amounts  paid  to  the  Glasgow  directors  for  their  services,  I  think  when  I 
tell  you  that  the  average  of  the  past  thirteen  years  is  £6,057  ($29^536.02)  a  year 
divide<l  among  the  directors  you  will  agrtH'  with  me  that  the  sum  is  not  excessive 
when  you  consider  that  the  prolits  have  averagtnl  €122,iK12  ($.">98,041.13)  i>er  annum 
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afi  against  an  averace  of  £37,362  ($181,803.49)  per  annum  made  by  the  company  over 
the  previous  period  of  fourteen  years.  The  fees  which  the  directors  of  the  four  Ger- 
man subsidiary  companies  receive  are  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  articles  of  asso- 
ciation of  these  companies,  as  they  existed  at  the  formation  of  the  trust  The  average 
profits  of  these  four  companies  for  the  past  thirteen  years  have  amounted  to  £108,000 
($525,528)  per  annum,  and  the  fees  paid  to  the  four  boards  have  together  amounted 
to  £7,400  ($36,008.40)  perannum.'* 

At  that  meeting  a  dividend  of  12  per  cent  was  declared,  the  divi- 
dend having  risen  from  5  per  cent,  or  £65,000  ($316,290),  the  first  year 
to  £273,000  ($1,328,418). 

Frank  D.  Hill,  Conmd. 

Amsterdam,  Juve  2U  1900, 


SPAIN. 
BARCELONA. 


The  trusts  or  monopolies  existing  in  Spain  are  those  cx)ntrolling 
tobacco  and  the  monopoly  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  matches. 
The  former,  under  tne  name  of  La  Compania  Arrendataria  de 
Tabacos.  was  established  June  25,  1887,  for  a  term  of  twelve  years, 
and  with  a  capital  of  60,000,000  pesetas  ($11,580,000),  divided  into 
120,000  shares  of  500  pesetas  ($96.50)  each.  Of  these  shares,  the 
Bank  of  Spain  took  60,000.  The  terms  of  the  monopoly  were  that 
the  company  should  pay  to  the  State  a  certain  portion  of  its  profits, 
the  percentage  increasing  every  three  years  until  the  expiration  of  the 
concession.  A  prolongation  of  this  concession  for  twenty -five  years 
was  obtained  from  the  Government,  together  with  the  monopolv  for 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  stamps  and  stamped  paper.  The  stares 
of  the  company  are  now  quoted  at  419.  The  nead  office  is  in  Madrid, 
with  agencies  in  all  the  principal  towns  in  the  Kingdom. 

The  Compania  Arrendataria  de  Cerrillas  y  Fosforos  (Barcelona)  was 
formed  December  27,  1893,  for  the  purpose  of  monopolizing  the  sale 
of  matches  in  Spain.  The  capital  of  the  syndicate  is  5,000,000  pesetas 
($965,000),  all  paid  up,  the  shares  issued  at  500  pesetas  being  now  valued 
at  1,210  pesetas.  The  interest  paid  last  year  to  the  shareholders  was  22 
per  cent  on  their  capital.  The  concession  was  granted  by  the  Spanish 
Government  in  return  for  an  annual  payment  to  the  State  of  5,000,000 
pesetas.  The  formation  of  these  two  monopolies  did  not  c^use  any 
appreciable  alteration  in  the  prices,  for  though  the  selling  prices  of 
tobacco  have  been  considerably  raised  since  the  loss  of  the  Spanish 
colonies,  this  can  not  be  attributed  to  the  granting  of  the  monopoly. 

A  concession  has  also  been  given  by  the  State  to  a  private  firm, 
Messrs.  Catasus,  Sans  y  Cia,  of  Barcelona,  for  the  working  of  the  salt 
mines  at  Torrevieja  in  the  province  of  Alicante,  but  as  other  salt  mines 
exist  in  Spain,  this  concession  can  not  be  looked  ujwn  in  the  light  of 
a  monopoly. 


Barcelona,  May  10,  1900. 


H.  Henderson  Rider, 
Vice  and  Deputy  Consul 'Gen4>ral. 
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CARTHAGENA. 

My  report  must  be  entirely  negative.  I  do  not  know  of  any  trust 
in  this  country.  There  are  certain  monopolies  farmed  out  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, such  as  tobacco,  stamps  (except  postage  stamps),  explosives, 
and  matches.  In  the  case  of  tobacco,  explosives,  and  matches,  the 
contractors  have  steadily  mised  the  prices,  while  the  quality  has 
deteriorated. 

Jas.  Bowron,  Coiiml, 

Cakthagena,  May  ^,  1900. 


MADRID. 

Trusts,  as  known  in  the  United  States,  do  not  exist  in  Spain.  The 
only  commercial  operations  in  this  country  approximating  the  nature 
of  trusts  are  monopolies  granted  by  the  Government  and  by  munici- 
palities under  concessions  and  privileges.     For  instance: 

Tobacco. — The  tobacco  monopoly,  for  which  the  society  pays  to  the 
Government  an  indefinite  sum  per  annum,  increasing  yearly,  based 
upon  a  calculation  (too  intricate  to  be  detailed)  of  the  duties  and  taxes 
formerly  collected  in  an  ofiicial  way;  the  society  now  imports  all 
tobacco,  raw  and  manufactured,  operates  all  the  tobacco  factories  in 
the  country,  and  sells  the  products  through  its  own  agencies. 

Matcliea, — Matches  are  also  under  a  similar  arrangement,  so  that  all 
manufacturers  are  compelled  by  force  of  circumstances  to  sell  their 
products  through  the  monopoly,  which  in  turn  disposes  of  its  supplies 
to  the  public,  chiefly  through  the  shops  of  the  tobacco  monopoly. 

Electric  lights, — In  this  city  there  were  two  large  companies  (one 
English  and  the  other  German)  purveying  electricity  under  special 

Erivileges  granted  by  the  municipal  government.     Recently  they  have 
een  amalgamated  with  special  approval  of  the  municipality,  and  this 
industry  has  really  l>ecome  a  monopoly. 

In  Chamberi,  another  department  of  the  city,  there  Is  an  electrical 
company  which,  while  unaer  an  independent  organization,  works  in 
harmony  in  the  above-mentioned  organization. 

There  is  a  small  company  supplying  electricity  for  special  purposes, 
but  this  is  of  minor  importance. 

Street  railways, — ^These  have  become  a  virtual  monopoly,  the  only 
line  not  in  the  combination  being  a  mule  car  line  extending  from  the 
southerly  districts  of  the  city  to  the  suburbs,  called  Carabauchel  and 
Legan^s.     This  does  not  run  in  competition  with  the  other  lines. 

For  general  information,  I  may  add  that  the  fares  upon  the  street-car 
lines  are  not  uniform,  but  vary  according  to  distance,  from  5  centiraos 
(about  1  cent)  to  25  centhnos  (about  5  cents),  the  tickets  or  checks 
given  by  the  conductors  upon  payment  of  fares  being  of  various  colors, 
indicative  of  the  amount  paid,  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the  methods 
which  obtained  in  the  early  days  of  street-car  operations  in  the  United 
States. 

DwiGHT  T.  Reed,  Mce- Consul, 

Madrid,  June  23^  1900, 
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SUPPLEMENTAR  Y. 

In  my  report  datod  June  23,  1900,  I  omitted  to  mention  the  matter 
of  the  explosives  monopoly.  This  controls  the  sixteen  factories,  or 
works,  for  manufacturing  powder  and  explosives  for  sale  and  use  in 
Spain.  The  districts  in  which  the  works  are  located  and  the  names 
thereof  are  as  follows* 

Asturias:  Santa  Barbara,  not  working;  Cay^s,  not  working;  and 
La  Manjoya,  not  working.  Ifercelona:  Gualba,  not  working:  and 
La  Nueva  Manresana,  not  working.  Cadiz:  Bonanza,  not  working. 
Gerona:  Figuei'as,  not  working;  and  Ripoll,  not  working.  Granada: 
Guevejar,  not  working.  Murcia:  Mazarron,  not  working;  and  Soeie- 
dad  Anonima  Franco-Espanola  de  Explosivos  y  Productos  Quimicos 
(the  Franco-Spanish  Compan3%  manufacturers  of  explosives  and  chem- 
ical products);  Alumbro,  Cartagena,  worked  for  the  union.  Vizcaya: 
Arrigorriaga,  not  working;  GratddcanD,  worked  for  the  union;  Noce- 
dal,  notwoTking;  and  Zaramillo,  not  working.  Zaragoza,  Villafeliche, 
worked  for  the  union.     Only  three  out  of  sixteen  are  working. 

The  title  of  the  monopoly  company  is  Union  Espanola  de  Explosivos. 

This  union  was  authorized  in  June,  1897,  with  the  exclusive  right 
to  make  and  sell  powder  and  explosives  for  twenty  years  in  Spain 
(peninsular)  and  adjacent  islands,  and  to  import  same  from  abroad 
(except  for  the  uses  of  the  army  and  navy)  unless  it  could  not 
supplv  powder  for  hunting  equal  to  the  foreign  productions  of  the 
brands  or  marks  known  a^  ^^F,"  ^'FF,'' ^^FFF,'^and  ^^TB,"  '^Dia- 
mont,'"  and  white  "Ambite  Schulce,"  or  their  equivalents.  In  such 
case,  private  persons  are  allowed  to  import  flasks  containing  one-fourth 
or  one-half  a  kilogram  (0.5511  to  1.1028  pounds)  each,  or  such  j>ow- 
der,  or  cartridges  loaded  therewith,  but  they  will  not  be  permitted  to 
pass  the  customs  without  paying  the  duties  named  in  the  tariff,  and 
also,  in  addition  thereto,  paying  to  the  union  a  commission  thereon, 
a.s  follows:  On  each  flask  of  black  powder,  of  the  qualities  scheduled, 
1.35  pesetas  (^). 26055)  for  each  one-fourth  kilogram;  on  one-fourth 
kilogram  of  white  powder,  2.85  pesetas  ($0.5505);  on  each  one-half 
kilogram  of  black  powder,  2.75  pesetas  ($0.58075);  on  each  one-half 
kilogmm  of  white  powder,  5.75  pesetas  ($1.00975);  on  every  100  car- 
tridges loaded  with  black  powder,  3.50  pesetas  ($0.6755),  and  on  the 
same  if  loaded  with  white  powder,  6.50  pesetas  ($1.2535).  The  cus- 
toms duty  on  [)owder  and  explosives  is  sixty  one-hundredths  of  a 
piV'^eta  ($().1158)  per  kilogram  if  it  comes  from  a  country  having  no 
commercial  treatv  with  Spain;  otherwise  the  duty  is  one-sixth  lei$s,  or 
fiftv  one-hundredths  of  a  peseta  per  kilogram  (2.2045  pounds). 

'I'he  union  appears  also  to  control  the  sale  of  all  fuse,  ordinary  and 
waterproof,  capsules  for  firing  dvnamite  and  other  explosives,  as  well 
as  cartridges,  both  charged  and  ])lank,  for  mining  work,  hunting  arms, 
and  revolvers;  it  also  undertakes  to  import  any  specialties  in  this  line 
for  those  who  may  require  them.  It  will  1>e  seen  that  with  the  cus- 
toms duties  plus  the  commission  to  be  paid  to  the  union,  the  costs  are 
verv  high. 

T^he  productive  capacity  of  the  works  named  is  not  given,  and 
no  detail  is  obtaina])le  as  to  the  inside  operation  of  this  union  or 
monopoly. 

The  products  are  sold  through  its  own  agencies,  the  Kingdom  l)eing 
divided  into  nine  districts,  six  of  which,  in  the  most  important  mining 
region:s,  have  several  subagent.s. 
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The  three  works  in  operation  appear  to  be  able  to  supply  all  the 
explosives  required;  but,  of  course,  at  a  ''remunerative  price." 

The  explosives  monopoly  may  be  said  to  be  practically  complete  and 
fully  authorized  by  enactment  of  law. 

DwiGHT  T.  Reed, 

Vice-  Co7isuL 
Madrid,  Jtme  JiS^  1900. 


MALAGA. 


Consul  Bartleman  reports,  under  date  of  April  30,  1900,  that  no 
ti-ade  combinations  exist  in  the  Malaga  consular  district. 


VALENCIA. 

There  are  no  combinations  of  capital  in  this  district  similar  to  the 
so-called  trusts  of  the  United  States.     The  relations  of  capital,  labor, 

Sroduction,   and  distribution    still  presene    the  simpler  forms  of 
evelopment  here.     Only  within  the  last  few  years  have  the  first 
strong  companies  or  syndicates  for  manufacturing  and  commercial 

Kurposes  been  formed,  and  no  movement  has  yet  been  made  to  com- 
ine  them.  There  are,  however,  a  couple  of  huge  monopolies  in 
Spain — the  manufacture  of  matches  and  tobacco,  rented  by  Govern- 
ment to  combinations  of  capitalists  on  conditions  which  specify  pre- 
cisely the  quality  and  price  of  the  goods  to  be  supplied  to  the  public. 
The  result  of  these  monopolies  has  been  to  enhance  the  price  of  the 
articles  they  control. 

Horace  Lee  Washin(}ton, 

Valencia,  2fay  lO,  1900, 


SWEDEN. 


I  have  made  inquiries  on  the  subject,  but  the  general  opinion  here 
seems  to  be  that  there  are  no  trusts  in  Sweden.  Still,  by  carefully 
reading  the  daily  newspapers  one  may  learn  a  little  about  agreements 
made  ]>etween  manufactureis  and  others.  The  inference  drawn  is  that 
the  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel,  wood  pulp,  and  anchovies  make 
yearly  agreements  as  to  prices  for  their  respective  manufactures. 
Sugar  manufacturers  also  agree  as  to  the  price  of  sugar  and  as  to  the 
price  they  are  to  pay  for  beets.  It  is  possible  that  such  agreements, 
unknown  to  me,  exist  in  other  enterprises,  such  as  sawmills,  paper 
mills,  match  factories,  etc.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  printed 
statistics  or  detailed  reports  in  this  matter. 

Coal  dealers,  retail  grocers,  and  ci^ar  dealers  also  have  certain  agree- 
ments to  prevent  ^*  unsound  competition  "  in  the  trade,  and  all  of  these 
combinations  se«m  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  prices  or 
for  keeping  them  above  a  certain  minimum. 

Nearly  all  manufacturing  estal)lishments  are  owned  })V  companies, 
and  smaller  concerns  may  sometimes  enter  such  companies.     This  is' 
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the  case  with  Aktiebolaget  Sveriges  FOrenade  Konservf abriker,  Groth- 
enburg  (capital  stock,  $268,000),  which  includes  several  anchovy  fac- 
tories, and  Aktiebolaget  Goteborgs  FOrenade  Bryggerier,  Gothenburg 
(capital  stock,  $670,000),  which  owns  two  or  three  breweries  here; 
but  such  combinations  do  not  appear  to  be  numerous,  and  are,  so  far  as 
prices  are  concerned,  probably  made  unnecessary  by  reason  of  above- 
mentioned  agreements.  When  small  concerns  are  in  this  way  joined 
together,  the  only  result  is  increased  production  or  improved  manufac- 
turing methods,  especially  as  no  one  of  the  corporations  is  strong 
enough  to  obtain  a  monopolv  of  any  article. 

The  situation  may,  therefore,  be  summed  up  as  follows:  If  trusts 
exist  in  Sweden,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  very  powerful  and  have  not 
attracted  special  attention. 

Regarding  labor,  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  Partly  owing  to 
the  tendency  of  the  times  and  partly  by  reason  of  high  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  the  labor  unions  constantly  increase  in  number, 
membership,  and  influence,  and  strikes  are  not  uncommon.  It  is  said, 
therefore,  that  certain  employers,  such  as  building  contractors,  saw- 
mill owners,  etc.,  are  joinmg  to  resist  the  demand  of  the  workmen; 
but  this  applies  only  to  lockouts,  strikes,  and  the  like,  and  each  estab- 
lishment has  a  separate  owner. 

Robert  S.  S.  Bergh,  Consul. 

Gothenburg,  Ma/y  30^  1900. 


NORWAY. 


Trusts  in  the  generally  accepted  sense  of  the  word  do  not  exist  in 
Norway.  The  only  trade  combinations  to  be  found  here  are  organiza- 
tions among  certain  manufacturers  and  dealers  for  the  pui'pose  of  regu- 
lating the  prices  of  their  goods.  The  most  important  have  been  formed 
by  the  producers  of  woc^  piilpi  of  lumber,  and  of  paper.  Their  aim 
is  to  agree  on  uniform  prices  and  to  work  in  harmony  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  demand  for  their  goods  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
but  no  effort  is  made  to  control  the  output.  Every  individual  firm 
secures  all  the  sales  within  its  reach,  ana  there  is  open  competition 
among  the  several  firms  as  regards  quality,  but  not  price,  so  far  as 
consistent. 

American  petroleimi  is  handled  by  two  companies  with  like  organi- 
zation. One  of  them.  The  Vestlandske  Petroleum  Companj%  with 
headquarters  at  Bergen,  has  a  capital-stock  valuation  of  270,000  kro- 
ner ($72,360),  and  the  other.  The  0stlandske  Petroleum  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  Christiania,  has  a  capital-stock  valuation  of  705,000 
kroner  ($188,940).  These  companies  have  considerable  competition 
from  outsiders,  their  strongest  rival  being  a  company  importing  crude 
Russian  petroleum  which  is  refined  at  its  own  works. 

Another  organization,  of  apparently  higher  scope,  is  the  Anglo- 
Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Company,  which  is  proprietor  of  the  plan^  at 
Hamar  and  Sandesund.  It  is  a  stock  company,  composed  of  foreign- 
ers and  Norwegians,  with  works  in  different  countries.  The  company 
has  a  camtal  of  20,000,000  francs  ($3,860,000),  divided  into  40,000 
shares.  The  plant  at  Hamar  is  valued  at  697,329  kroner  ($186,884), 
and  that  at  Sandesund  at  872,139  kroner  ($233,733).     The  company 
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is  DOW  contemplating  a  consolidation  with  another  like  establishment, 
the  Nestle  Company,  which  owns  a  large  milk-condensing  plant  in 
Toten,  Norway. 

Some  other  manufacturers  and  the  shipowners  have  similar  organi- 
zations, but  none  of  them  can  be  termed  trusts. 

These  enterprises  have  very  little,  if  any,  effect  on  wages  paid  for 
labor.  The  or^nizations  for  protection  of  labor  are  in  a  far  higher 
state  of  perfection  in  Norway  tnan  those  of  capital. 

Henby  Bordewich,  (Jonmil. 
Christiania,  May  «y,  1900, . 


SWITZERLAND. 

Up  to  the  present,  all  efforts  to  form  trusts  in  Switzerland  have 
failed,  and  these  failures  are  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  Swiss  indus- 
tries are  not  well  adapted  to  the  successful  formation  of  trusts.  For 
instance,  in  the  spinnmg  industry  the  formation  of  a  trust  is  made  dif- 
ficult because  of  the  absence  of  uniformity  in  production,  some  estab- 
lishments being  possessed  of  antiquated  machinery  and  others  being 
equipped  with  modern  machines.  Some  of  these  are  operated  on  mod- 
erate capital,  others  have  unlimited  resources.  At  times  those  pro- 
ducing nne  goods  are  favored  with  a  flourishing  trade,  while  the  fac- 
tories where  coarse  ^oods  are  made  find  little  demand  for  their  prod- 
ucts. These  conflicting  features  have  in  a  large  measure  been  the 
cause  of  the  defeat  of  several  attempts  to  form  a  trust  in  the  spinning 
industry. 

In  the  weaving  industry,  no  movement  toward  forming  a  trust  has 
ever  been  seriously  attempted,  because  such  an  effort  would  not  stand 
any  chance  of  success,  the  difficulties  mentioned  in  the  spinning 
trade  being  even  greater  in  this  branch.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  embroidery  industry  and  of  the  watch  and  jewelry  trade,  both  of 
which  are  partly  house  occupations.  In  cheese  making,  there  is  a 
wide  difference  m  the  management  of  the  herds  that  are  found  in  the 
Alps  and  those  owned  by  the  rich  landed  proprietors  in  some  of  the 
Swiss  valleys.  The  throwing  plants  of  eastern  Switzerland,  which  are 
principally  operated  for  the  embroidery  industry  and  to  a  small  extent 
Tor  the  bolting-cloth  makers  and  the  weavers,  have  formed  a  trust  in 
so  far  that  they  have  agreed  upon  a  minimum  price  for  their  product, 
but  no  agreement  has  been  obtained  concerning  the  maximum  price. 
This  is  a  combination  formed  simply  to  keep  the  prices  from  going 
below  a  certain  point,  while  the  door  is  left  wide  open  as  to  the  maxi- 
mum price  each  firm  may  obtain.  For  instance.  No.  70  (three  thread) 
costs  to-day  91  cents  per  kilo  (2.2046  pounds),  while  there  are  yarns  of 
the  same  number  worth  16  per  cent  less  and  some  worth  16  per  cent 
more.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  agreement,  there  mav  be  a  price  margin 
of  30  per  cent  for  the  same  number  of  yarn.  In  this  combination,  the 
small  concerns  operating  old  machines  often  have  to  compete  at  a  ^eat 
disadvantage  with  large  establishments  possessing  modern  machinery 
and  ample  capital,  ana  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  combina- 
tion agreed  upon  can  not  long  endure,  and  there  are  already  indica- 
tions of  dissolution. 
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The  well-developed  Swiss  machine  industry,  the  electrical  industry, 
and  the  silk  industry  seem  to  have  no  decided  tendency  to  form  com- 
binations. All  of  tliese  industries  are  in  the  hands  of  able  men  with 
large  resources,  and  having  been  extremely  successful  in  their  opera- 
tions— profits  having  been  good  and  business  stable — there  is  evidently 
no  reason  why  combinations  should  be  formed. 

CHEMICALS. 

The  chemical  industry,  which  is  well  developed  in  northern  Switzer- 
land, is  so  successful  in  general  that  the  various  firms  have  no  apparent 
inclination  to  combine.  Much  of  the  prosperity  noticed  in  the  chemi- 
cal industry  can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  hwitzerland  is  not  under  any 
treaty  obligations  or  otherwise  bound  to  protect  the  German  patents, 
which  are  so  necessarv  and  valuable  to  this  great  industr}%  and,  con- 
sequently, a  wide  field  for  imitation  is  open,  especially  along  the 
northern  Swiss  frontier.  This  has  enabled  some  of  the  Swiss  concerns 
to  undersell  the  Germans,  which  has  resulted  in  large  dividends. 
Basel  alone  exported  in  tne  year  1899,  $3,280,000  worth  of  aniline 
colors.  The  heaviest  buver  was  England,  most  of  the  colors  going  to 
the  great  dyeing  establishments  in  x  orksnire. 

MILK. 

Tne  milk  producers  have  a  so-called  trust  or  combine  to  prevent 
unfair  competition.  Recently,  the  various  communities  of  eastern 
Switzerlana  agreed  to  sell  milk  to  the  cheese  manufacturers  at  a  cer- 
tain fixed  price  for  six  months.  The  summer  price  is  2f  cents  per 
liter  (1.05  quarts);  the  winter  price,  2i  cents  per  liter.  The  milk  con- 
sumed in  hotels,  restaurants,  and  residences  is  not  controlled  by  this 
agreement 

During  last  year,  the  press  of  Switzerland  had  much  to  say  about 
the  question  of  a  condensed-milk  trust.  The  Chamer  Milk  Associa- 
tion and  the  Nestle  Milk  Association  are  the  leading  concerns  in  the 
condensed-milk  industry  in  Switzerland,  and  possibly  the  world.  It 
seems  that  no  combination  was  planned  by  the  two  firms,  but  that  cer- 
tain financial  institutions  conceived  the  idea  of  combining  the  establish- 
ments, whose  total  interests  represent  a  value  of  nearly  $8,000,000. 
But  even  with  these  two  compact  and  thoroughly  organized  concerns 
a  combination  could  not  be  materialized,  and  the  banks  directly  inter- 
ested in  the  project  suffered  heavj  losses,  causing  a  panic  on  exchange, 
which  brougnt  about  several  business  failures. 

CHOCOLATE. 

The  chocolate  industry,  which  is  a  very  important  one,  has  piassed 
through  some  trying  times.  This  condition  was  brought  about 
largely  by  the  small  concerns  who  have  light  operating  expenses,  and 
who  were  able,  in  the  cheaper  grade  of  chocolate,  to  work  up  a  keen 
competition  with  the  large  ones,  that  are  paying  enormous  sums 
annually  for  advertising  expenses  in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
world  to  their  products.  TTiis  condition  finally  became  unbearable  for 
the  great  establishments,  and  they  opened  a  vigorous  campaign  against 
the  small  manufacturers  by  selling  their  cheap  grade  of  chocolate  at 
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or  below  cost  of  production.  The  small  manufacturers  make  only 
cheap  grades  of  chocolate,  but  the  great  firms  make  not  only  these, 
but  line  and  fancy  chocolate  of  all  kinds.     While  they  depressed  the 

J  trices  on  all  the  cheap  grades,  they  maintained  high  prices  for  their 
ancy  products.  Thus,  while  the  small  factories  were  losing  on  their 
total  product,  the  large  factories  were  losing  on  only  part  of  their 
output.  This  condition  became  very  threatening  to  the  existence  of 
the  weaker  concerns,  and  on  March  13,  1900,  it  was  agreed  by  both 
sides  to  raise  the  prices  on  the  cheap  grades  15  per  cent,  which 
has  brought  much  desired  relief  to  a  very  uncomfortable  trade  situa- 
tion. This  agreement  was  made  by  thirty -seven  firms,  but  it  is  simply 
an  oral  one,  and  its  pui'pose  was  not  to  increase  profits,  but  to  save 
the  industry  from  a  tnreatened  collapse.  It  is  very  doubtful  how  long 
this  agreement  can  be  maintained,  for  the  larger  firms  have  many 
advanteges  over  their  small  competitors  in  the  wav  of  wider  fields  of 
operation,  and  the  result  will  probably  be  a  reduction  again,  not  only 
in  price,  but  possibly  in  quality. 

LIMEKILNS. 

The  limekiln  proprietors  formed  a  combination  against  unfair  com- 
petition. A  control  bureau  was  established  in  Zurich,  through  which 
all  purchase  orders  had  to  pass,  and  this  control  possessed  the  power 
to  dictate  from  what  establishments  these  orders  were  to  be  filled. 
This  restrictive  and  compulsory  system  became  ver>'  annoying  to  the 
large  manufacturei-s,  and  to-day  many  are  ignoring  the  regulations  of 
the  trust  and  are  selling  below  the  arbitrary  prices  to  whom  and  when 
they  can.  At  the  time  the  agreement  was  made,  a  cement  combina- 
tion was  also  established  for  self-protection,  and  through  wise  and 
liberal  regulations  is  flourishing  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both 
producer  and  consumer.  The  reason  for  its  genuine  success  lies  in  the 
lact  that  the  rights  of  all  interested  in  the  industry — consumers,  pro- 
ducers, and  laborers — were  carefully  considered  in  preparing  the  laws 
which  govern  its  administration. 

BLEACHING  AND   FINISHING. 

One  of  the  most  important  industries  in  eastern  Switzerland  is  that 
of  bleaching  and  finishing,  which  is  directhr  dependent  upon  the  great 
embroidery  industry.  The  bleachers  and  finishers  have  during  several 
years  passed  through  many  vicissitudes.  The  embroidery  manufac- 
turers would  force  down  their  prices  in  seasons  of  business  stagnation, 
but  seldom  showed  any  disposition  to  increase  their  pay  during  the 
time  of  trade  prosperity.  The  bleachers  and  finishers  finally  tired  of 
this  treatment,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1898  formed  a  combination. 
They  very  carefullv  and  wiselv  established  a  schedule  of  reasonable 
prices,  and  while  the  embroicfer}^  people  struggled  against  this  new 
arrangement  for  a  while,  owing  to  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
trade  caused  largely  by  the  demand  for  embroideries  on  the  American 
market,  they  finally  yielded,  and  now  the  trust  is  flourishing  and  is 
able  to  pay  operatives  better  and  more  stable  wages  than  for  years, 
and  has  also  Tbeen  able  to  establish  a  reserve  fund  to  help  the  weaker 
establishments  in  times  of  great  depression. 
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EMBROIDERY. 

One  of  the  principal  Swiss  enterprises,  whose  annual  production 
amountj^  in  value  to  over  $20,000,000,  is  the  famous  embroiaery  indus- 
try. In  the  year  1883,  a  great  financial  depression  existed  in  the  Euro- 
pean and  American  markets.  The  effect  on  the  embroidery  trade  was 
very  serious,  and  the  overproduction,  caused  by  the  lack  of  demand, 
threatened  disastrous  results.  The  products  of  the  embroidering 
machines  marketed  at  such  reduced  prices  that  profits  became  an 
impossibility,  except  when  business  immorality  was  introduced  into 
the  trade.  Commercial  anarchy  crowded  out  the  former  le^timate 
and  honorable  systena,  and  the  ruin  of  the  industry,  so  valuable  and 
Impoitant  to  eastern  Switzerland,  was  for  a  time  a  probability.  In 
this  evil  hour  the  best  men  concerned  took  matters  mto  earnest  con- 
sideration, and  after  a  strong  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  capital 
and  labor  involved  the  so-called  Embroidery  Union  was  founded, 
comprising  all  of  the  manufacturers,  exporters,  merchants,  and  opera- 
tives interested.  In  1885,  a  minimum  workingman's  wage  and  a  max- 
imum working  time  were  agreed  upon,  in  order  to  adjust  the  cost  of 
Production  and  the  market  prices  and  to  control  the  amount  of  pro- 
uction.  The  control  of  the  union  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  special  tribune,  whose  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  organi- 
zation and  enforcement  of  its  rules  and  regulations  were  of  the  sever- 
est nature.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1885,  21,200  embroidery  machines 
were  being  operated  in  eastern  Switzerland  and  the  Vorarlbere, 
employing  about  70,000  people.  These,  together  with  the  people 
engaged  in  the  assistant  industries,  made  the  population  actually  sup- 
ported by  this  industry  number  about  150,000. 

Much  good  was  accomplished  by  this  combination  in  relieving  a 
serious  condition  of  the  market,  in  protecting  the  workmen  against 
the  oppression  and  tyranny  of  the  employers,  in  guarding  the  employ- 
ees against  unjust  demands  of  labor,  and  in  fighting  unclean  and  aisas- 
trous  competition  on  the  part  of  those  whose  standard  of  commercial 
honor  was  below  par.  Seldom  in  the  history  of  industrial  combina- 
tions for  the  mutual  welfare  of  all  interests  concerned  has  there  been 
a  better  example  of  wholesome  results  than  can  be  shown  for  a  short 
time  in  this  embroidery  union.  But  after  a  while  the  tendency  to 
reform  too  much  became  manifest,  and  upon  this  rock  the  union  wi« 
wrecked.  Too  many  rules  were  promulgated,  too  many  and  too 
restrictive  measures  were  enforced.  Too  much  compulsion  and  too 
little  observation  of  natural  laws  and  natural  conditions  prevailed,  and 
finally  the  combination,  which  might  have  continued  to  work  benefi- 
cent results,  was  suffocated  by  '* overdoing"  and  expired  at  a  time 
when  the  industry  was  in  a  prosperous  condition.  In  the  United 
States,  trusts  seem  to  flourish  only  in  seasons  when  prosperity  reigns. 
In  Switzerland  trusts,  such  as  they  are,  come  into  life  in  periods  of 
great  business  depression. 

James  T.  Du  Bois, 

Consvl-  GeneraL 

St.  Gall,  May  U,  1900, 
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AARAU. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  no  trusts  exist  in  Switzerland. 
There  are  no  laws  upon  the  subject.  Even  if  such  combinations  were 
niade,  I  very  much  doubt  if  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  effect  a 
decrease  in  the  almost  starvation  wages  which  are  generally  paid  by- 
manufacturers  of  Switzerland  to  their  employees.  In  this  district, 
for  instance,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
country,  a  skilled  mechanic,  either  in  the  manufacture  oi  straw  goods, 
silks,  or  knit  goods,  is  considered  well  paid  if  he  receives  60  cents 


per  day. 
Aabau,  May  ^  1900. 


Henry  H.  Morgan,  Oonsvl. 


BASEL. 


In  this  consular  district,  nothing  exists  which  can  properly  be  des- 
i^ated  as  a  trust  There  are  indeed  occasional  consolidations  and  com- 
binations of  manufacturing  or  commercial  houses  and  corporations; 
but  up  to  this  time  this  process  of  fusion  has  not  in  any  case  gone  far 
enough  to  exclude  the  most  active  competition,  or  to  enable  any  one 
-combination  to  limit  production  or  determine  prices.  The  important 
and  flourishing  industries  of  this  part  of  Switzerland  are  those  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  silk  ribbons,  dyestuflfs,  chemicals,  and  spun  silk. 
A  large  ribbon  manufactory  of  Basel  has  recently  united  with  two 
others  in  Saeckingen,  Germany,  and  the  three  houses  are  now  working 
as  a  corporation  or  joint  stock  company,  but  they  are  very  far  from 
constituting  a  trust  in  the  American  sense,  since  they  have  many  com- 
petitors, some  of  them  of  eaual  financial  strength.  The  chemical  and 
spun-silk  industries  are  in  tne  same  situation.  There  is  not  only  no 
cooperation  between  the  different  houses,  but  there  is  oftener  than 
otherwise  an  active  and  sometimes  a  ruinous  antagonism.  In  times  of 
difliculty,  efforts  are  occasionally  made  to  prevent  the  intolerable 
depression  of  prices  by  an  informal  agreement  between  the  rival  man- 
ufacturers; but  even  these  verbal  agreements,  which  go  no  further 
than  a  promise  not  to  sell  at  a  price  below  a  certain  minimum,  have 
had  only  an  imperfect  and  transitory  success. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  trusts  could  be  formed  within  the  limits  of 
this  country.  If  all  the  Swiss  manufacturers  in  a  given  branch  were 
to  combine,  they  woidd  still  be  exposed  to  the  direct  and  immediate 
competition  of  the  contiguous  German  and  French  territory. 

George  Gifford,  Consul, 

Basel,  May  3,  1900. 


BERNE. 

Consul  Frankenthal,  under  date  of  May  23,  1900,  reports  that  no 
trusts  exist  in  his  district. 
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GENEVA. 

There  are  very  few  manufacturing  industries  of  any  importance  in 
French  Switzerland,  and  trusts,  as  we  understand  them  in  the  United 
States,  do  not  exist  here.  There  is  none  the  less,  in  retail  trade  circles, 
a  feeling  that  ti-ade  organizations  for  maintaining  uniform  prices  are 
useful  and  more  or  less  necessary,  and  this  feeling  has  taken  shape  in 
the  way  of  several  associations  which  have  been  formed  in  Geneva  and 
Lausanne,  the  two  principal  cities  of  this  district.  Recently,  for  exam- 
ple, the  butchers  of  Geneva  formed  a  union  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
up  prices  and  making  them  unifonn.  Wood  and  coal  merchants 
formed  a  similar  association.  In  no  instance,  however,  did  all  the 
tradesmen  in  these  commodities  join  the  association;  on  the  other  hand, 
many  stayed  out  and  fought  the  combine. 

The  only  organization  realljr  approaching  a  trust  in  French  Switzer 
land  exists  at  Lausanne.  This  is  a  companv  that  was  organized  about 
a  year  ago,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000.  Its  purpose  was  to  acquire 
possession  of  and  operate  on  a  trust  basis  the  various  important  baker- 
ies of  Lausanne.  The  company  is  now  in  active  operation,  and  is  said 
to  be  prosperous  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  bakeries  were  not  taken 
in  and  are  fighting  it.  Its  ultimate  purpose  is  to  accjuire  the  leading 
flour  mills  and  grind  all  the  flour  tnat  may  be  required  by  the  trust 
bakeries.  The  enteiprise  seems  ridiculously  small  as  compared  with 
our  trade  combinations,  yet  baking  is  quite  an  important  industry  in 
this  countrj"  of  great  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  and  the  Lausanne 
enterprise  is  being  watched  with  interest. 

At  Geneva,  three  years  ago,  four  of  the  leading  hotels  were  pur- 
chased by  a  company,  and  are  being  operated  as  a  joint  stock  corpora- 
tion, but  up  to  this  time  the  venture  has  not  been  very  profitable, 
although  the  stock  of  the  company  has  recently  advancea  in  value, 
because  of  the  good  season  last  year  and  the  prospect  for  a  still  better 
one  this  year. 

Last  ^ear,  an  effort  was  made  by  a  syndicate  to  organize  the  watch 
hair-springs  manufacturing  interests  oi  French  Switzerland  on  a  trust 
basis,  and  a  companv  was  formed  with  that  idea  in  view.  The  several 
factories  enterea  the  combine,  and  at  once  advanced  prices.  The 
result  was  that  their  customers  established  an  opposition  factory,  and 
in  the  end  compelled  the  combination  to  restore  prices  to  the  former 
basis. 

These  are  about  the  only  suggestions  of  trusts  with  which  French 
Switzerland  has  had  any  experience,  yet  I  repeat  that  there  is  a  feel- 
ing that  trade  combines  are  useful,  and  it  is  intimated  that  an  effort 
may  be  made  to  increase  Swiss  customs  tariffs  in  certain  directions, 
with  the  idea  of  forming  one  or  two  important  trusts. 

B.  H.  RiDGELY,  Consul. 

Geneva,  May  ^,  1900. 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 

BRADFORD. 

The  combine  mania  has  smitten  this  district  with  almost  the  fury  of 
an  epidemic,  and  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  country  it  is  respon- 
sible for  the  flotation  of  trusts.  To  what  extent  these  have  been 
effected  will  be  clearly  seen  from  the  following  table: 
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Date  of 

Number 
of  busi- 
nesses 
absorbed. 

Capitalization. 

flota- 
tion. 

Name  of  company. 

EnglUh 
money. 

United  States 
equivalent. 

1898. 
Dec.  14 

Bradford  Dvers'  Association,  Limited 

22 

11 

9 
38 

46 

£4,500,000 

600,000 

250,000 
2,500,000 

2,750,000 

121,899,250 

1899. 
July    4 
July     6 

Oct.     9 

1900. 
April  4 

Yorkshire  Indigo,  Scarlet,  and  Color  Dyers,  Limited. 
Bradford  Coal  Merchants  and  Consumers'  Associa- 
tion, Limited 

2,919.900 
1,216,625 

Yorkshire  Wool  Combers'  Association,  Limited 

British  Cotton  and  Wool  Dyers'  Association,  Tiimited. 
Total 

12,166,250 
13,382,875 

126 

10,600,000 

51,584,900 

I  note  below  the  special  features  connected  with  each  combine. 

BRADFORD   DYERS'   ASSOCIATION,  LIMITED. 

The  special  object  in  the  formation  of  this  trust  was  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  various  businesses  engaged  in  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Bradford  piece  dyeing  trade."  The  authorized  capital  is  £3,000,000 
($14,599,606),  it  being  made  up  of  £1,500,000  ($7,299,750)  5  per  cent 
preference  shares  of  £1  ($4.86)  each  and  £1,500,000  ($7,299,750)  ordi- 
nary shares  of  £1  ($4.86)  each.  The  preference  shares  are  cumulative 
and  preferential  both  as  to  capital  and  dividend,  and  there  is  also 
£1,500,000  ($7,299,750)  4  per  cent  first  mortgage  perpetual  debenture 
stock,  which  really  brings  the  capital  of  the  company,  as  set  forth  in 
the  above  list,  to  £4,500,000  ($21,899,250).  The  debenture  stock  is 
secured  by  a  trust  deed,  constituting  a  specific  first  mortgage  upon  the 
property  now  purchased,  and  a  floating  first  charge  upon  all  the  other 
assets  of  the  company.  The  interest  of  the  debenture  stock  is  paid 
half  yearly,  on  the  1st  of  January  and  1st  of  July,  respectively.  In 
the  event  of  a  voluntary  winding  up  at  any  time  for  reconstruction, 
amalgamation,  or  other  purpose,  the  debenture  stock  is  redeemable  at 
the  price  of  £110  ($585.81)  per  £100  ($486.65)  stock. 

Tne  following  entered  into  contracts  with  this  association  for  the 
sale  of  their  businesses: 


Estab- 
lished. 


1842.. 
1835.. 
1892.. 

1875.. 
1896.. 

1862.. 

1863.. 
1893.. 
1892., 

1846.. 
1889. 
1827., 
1809. 
1862. 


Name  and  address  of  vendors. 


Geora^e  Armitage,  Limited,  Bradford. 

William  Aykrold  &  Sons.  Bradford. 

Bradford  and  District  Dyeing  Company. 
Limited.  •Halifax. 

George  Briggs  &  Sons,  Cleckheaton. 

Craven  Pearson  &  Co.,  Limited,  Brig- 
house. 

Fountain  Finishing  Co..  Limited.  Brad- 
ford. 

W.  Grandage  &  Co..  Limited,  Bradford. 

Ilarry  H.  Hall  &  Co.,  Guiselev. 

Hunsworth  Dyeing  Co.,  Limited,  Cleck- 
heaton. 

Samuel  Kirk  &  Sons,  Leeds. 

John  Mitchell  &  Co..  Keighley. 

James  Reffitt  &  Sons.  Leeds. 

Edward  Ripley  &  Sons,  Bradford. 

James  and  M.  S.  Sliarp  &  Co..  Limited, 
Heckmondwlke. 


Name  and  address  of  vendors. 


Shaw  &  Co.,  Shipley. 
John  Shaw  &  Co.,  Limited,  Bradford. 
Sam  Shepherd  &  Co.,  Yeadon. 
Samuel  Smith  &  Co.,  Limited.  Bradford. 
John  H.  Stott  &  Co.,  Bradford. 
Thornton.  Hannam   <&   Marshall,  Brig- 
house. 
Ward  A'Sons,  Limited,  Halifax. 
Whittaker  Bros.  &  Co.,  dyers.  Limited, 
Newlay. 

Frederic  Cawley  &  Co.,  Manchester. 

E.  Kershaw  &  Son,  Limited,  Salford. 

The  Standish  Co.,  Limited,  Wigan. 

R.  W.  Walker,  Rochdale. 

Ingham  Brothers,  Halifax. 

William  Bancroft  &  Sons,  Halifax 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  list  that  since  the  formation  of  the 
trust  the  company  has  a(»quirod  six  other  busineases,  four  of  which 
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are  very  closely  identified  with  the  treatment  and  dyeing  of  the 
famous  mercerized  cotton  fabrics. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  stock  valuation  of  each  firm  in  the  trust, 
and  it  is  very  significant  that  in  not  one  of  all  the  six  businesses  is 
there  given  in  the  prospectus  a  detailed  statement  of  the  profits  earned, 
even  for  one  year.  The  accountants  employed  in  examining  the  books 
and  arriving  at  the  profits  have  in  the  main  taken  the  figures  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  and  by  this  means  struck  a  balance.  For  the 
twenty-two  businesses  first  amalgamated,  it  is  stated  that  the  lesults 
were  £226,666  168.  6d.  ($1,098,168.94),  this  being  the  annual  average 
sum. 

Turning  to  the  advantages  set  forth  as  likely  to  be  gained  by  this 
amalgamation  of  interests,  the  following  may  be  briefly  mentioned: 

First.  The  avoidance  of  loss  through  undue  competition  and  cutting 
of  prices  below  cost. 

W  hile  it  is  apparent  that  the  inclusion  of  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
entire  trade  within  this  association  amounts  to  practically  a  monopoly, 
the  directors  recognize  that  the  interests  of  the  company  are  largely 
identical  with  those  of  the  manufacturers  and  mercnants  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  though  there  are  no  doubt  cases  in  which  readjustment  and 
regidation  of  rates  are  desirable  to  enable  all  the  firms  to  obtain  their 
proportionate  share  of  profit,  it  is  declared  to  be  no  part  of  the  pres- 
ent scheme  to  inaugurate  an  era  of  inflated  prices. 

Second.  The  economies  and  improvements  in  production  arising 
from  the  combined  practical  knowledge  of  the  members  forming  the 
board  of  directors  (who  are  all  men  of  great  experience  in  the  dyeing 
trade)  as  a  consulting  and  advisory  body  available  for  each  branch. 

Third.  The  economies  due  to  centralization  of  oflice  work  and  of 
buying,  distributing,  and  financial  arrangements. 

The  directors,  it  is  stated,  are  fully  alive  to  the  desirability  of  con- 
serving the  individuality  and  initiative  of  the  various  businesses,  and 
will  not  allow  centralization  to  act  detrimentally  in  these  matters;  but 
there  are  many  obvious  advantages  to  be  gained — as,  for  example,  in 
combined  buying,  in  the  supply  of  ample  capital,  and  in  relieving, 
where  desirable,  technical  managers  from  the  burden  of  many  subsid- 
iary duties,  and  allowing  them  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  their 
special  departments. 

Practically  speaking,  this  important  combine  has  now  been  working 
most  successfully  for  tne  past  sixteen  months,  and  early  this  year  the 
first  ordinary  general  meeting  was  held  to  receive  the  report  of  the 
directors  for  Mteen  months.  For  the  time  specified  the  gross  profits 
amounted  to  no  less  than  £405,396  14s.  8d.  ($1,972,863.20),  and  as  the 
gross  profits  were  estimated  when  the  company  was  floated  to  be 
£225,656  ($1,098,154.92)  pr  annum  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an 
excess  of  £179,740  ($874,704.71)  over  the  estimated  annual  return  of 
profits.  The  profit  as  s^  forth  in  the  prospectus  was  arrived  at  after 
charging  about  £50,000  ($243,325)  per  annum  for  renewal  of  property 
and  general  maintenance.  Out  oi  the  gross  profits  there  were  paid 
for  ^ministration  expenses  £53,852  ($^2,070.75);  for  depreciation, 
£62,500  ($304,156.25);  for  venders'  interest,  £53,241  ($259^097.32),  and 
interest  on  debenture  stock,  £34,146  ($166,171.50);  which  amounts 
total  £203,920  ($992,376.68),  and  reduce  the  profits  to  a  net  balance  of 
£201.475  17s.  lid.  ($980,482.44).    After  all  other  reductions,  there  was 
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a  net  profit  available  for  distribution  of  £160,271  lOs.  7d.  ($779,961.40). 
This  sum  was  divided  and  distributed  by  the  preference  shareholders 
receiving  6  per  cent  interest,  the  ordinary  shareholders  receiving  10 
per  cent,  while  there  was  placed  to  a  reserve  fund  £60,000  ($291,990), 
after  which  there  remained  a  balance,  which  was  carried  forward,  of 
£26,033  7s.  7d.  ($126,691.45).  It  will  be  seen  that  a  much  larger  divi- 
dend could  have  been  paid^  but  the  directors  thought  it  advisable  to 
make  provision  for  a  ramy  day,  and  accordingly  carried  forward 
£60,000  ($291,990).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  excellent  results 
have  accrued  from  the  good  times  which  the  Bradford  trade  has  recently 
been  enjoying.    The  association  describes  the  general  results  as  follows : 

(a)  There  have  been  some  advances  in  prices  of  certain  classes  of  work,  but  these 
advances  have  not  been  anything  like  in  proportion  to  the  increased  cost  of  coal  and 
other  materials. 

(6)  We  consider  that  our  customers  have  benefited  considerably  by  the  large  con- 
tracts in  advance,  which,  as  a  combination,  we  have  been  enabled  to  make,  as  in  all 
probability  one  or  more  general  advances  in  prices  would  otherwise  have  been  neces- 
sary before  this. 

(c)  The  total  production  of  the  associated  firms  has  been  increased  and  the  works 
are  now  better  equipped  than  they  have  been  at  any  previous  time. 

(d)  We  believe  the  employees  have  not  in  any  way  suffered  and  that  the  wages 
earned  are  higher  all  round. 

YORKSHIRE   INDIGO,  SCARLET,    AND   COLOR  DYERS,  LIMITED. 

The  formation  of  this  company  was  no  doubt  prompted  by  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  the  Bradford  Dyers'  Association.  It  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  carrying  on  the  businesses  of  nearly  all 
the  nrms  engaged  in  dyeing  cloth  into  indigo,  scarlet,  and  the  various 
shades  of  men's  fabrics.     The  firms  comprising  the  combine  are: 


gjjj*j  '        Namee  and  addresBes  of  venders. 


li^ied  I         Named  and  addresBes  of  venders. 


1700. . . . ;  William  Kitchen  <Sc  Co.,  Leeds.  1868. . . I  Edward  Turner.  Halifax. 


1798... 
1831... 
1840... 
1861... 
1864... 


Croysdale  Broe..  Leeds.  i   1870. 
William  Walker  iSc  Co.,  Leeds.  1876. . 

Samuel  Bennett  &  Son,  Horbury.  1880. . 

Kirkburton  Dyeing  Co.jKirkburton.  ,  1881.. 

Pickles,  Smlthaon  &  Pickles,  Limited,  \\ 

Dewsbury.  i, 


Smith  iSc  Horsfall.  Heckmondwike. 
J.  Longbottom  A  Co..  Luddenden  Foot. 
J.  iSc  J.  Longbottom.  Birstal. 
Francis  David,  Elland. 


The  above  firms  practically  represent  all  the  Yorkshire  businesses 
engaged  in  dyeing  this  class  of  textiles;  and  all  the  cloth  used  for 
uniforms,  liveries,  etc.,  by  Her  Majesty's  colonial  and  foreign  Gov- 
ernments is  dyed  by  the  above  firms. 

In  connection  wiuithe  advantages  set  forth  at  the  time  of  the  flotation, 
it  is  worthv  of  mention  that  while  the  above  firms  mono^lize  all  the 
trade  in  this  class  of  goods,  indigo,  wool,  and  piece  dyeing  is  almost 
exclusively  carried  on  m  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  ana  the  works 
are  all  situated  in  the  very  center  of  the  industry.  As  the  dyes  used 
are  of  an  expensive  character,  it  will  be  seen  that  by  purchasing  all 
their  manufacturing  commodities  together  considerable  saving  will  be 
effected,  while,  as  competition  is  practically  cut  off  and  prices  raised 
slightly,  there  is  every  likalihooa  of  this  company  being  a  success, 
though  it  can  not  be  expected  to  show  such  returns  as  tne  Bradford 
Dyers'  Association.     The  first  year's  working  has  not  yet  been  accom- 
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pliahed,  but  from  what  I  hear,  a  respectable  dividend  will  be  forth- 
coming when  the  accounts  are  made  up  on  June  30.  The  registered 
office  of  this  company  is  23  John  William  street,  Huddersfield. 

BRADFORD   COAL   MERCHANTS   AND   CONSUMERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

This  combine,  although  not  of  the  textile  class,  is  so  (dosely  identified 
with  it  that  practically  speaking  its  interests  are  one.  This  is  shown 
forcibly  in  the  fact  that  the  Bradford  Dyers'  Association  is  a  lai^ 
shareholder  in  the  Bradford  Coal  Merchants  and  Consumers'  Associa- 
tion. Although  not  of  such  a  pretentious  nature  as  any  of  the  York- 
shire textile  combines,  the  Coal  Merchants'  Association  is  of  no  mean 
order  in  this  special  department  of  trade.  It  was  felt  by  all  the  leading 
distributers  that  there  had  long  been  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  cut 
ting  of  rates,  and  with  a  combining  of  interests  no  less  trade  would  be 
done,  but  a  "living  profit"  could  be  obtained.  As  set  forth  in  the 
above  table,  the  capital  of  this  company  is  £250,000  ($1,216,625), 
divided  into  100,000  cumulative  5  per  cent  preference  shares  of  £1 
($4.86^  each,  and  150,000  ordinair  snares  of  £1  each.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  tnat  only  80,000  of  the  preference  shares  were  offered  for  public 
subscription  at  par,  the  remainder  being  reser\^ed  by  the  venders. 
The  venders  also  agreed  to  take  119,790  ordinary  shares  at  par  bs  part 
payment  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  various  businesses,  but  the 
remainder  of  these  shares  were  not  offered  for  public  subscription. 
The  following  are  the  businesses  amalgamated: 


Estab- 
lished 


Namerand  addresses  of  venders. 


1869 ;  Jabez  Cole  &  Co.,  Bradford. 

1863. ...  1  William  Parkinson,  Bradford. 

1850 Edward  Parkinson,  Bradford. 

1856. ...   Joshua  Smith,  Bradford. 


Estab- 
lished. 


1858. 


1858. 
1844., 


Names  and  addresses  of  rendera. 


Joseph  Carnelley,  Bradford. 
Henry  Thacker,  Bradford. 
Edward  Pye,  Bradford. 
John  TrifBtt,  Bradford. 


The  extent  and  importance  of  the  above  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact 
that  they  carry  on  90  per  cent  of  the  steam  coal  trade  done  in  Brad- 
ford, besides  controlling  a  large  ti*ade  in  household  coal.  It  should  be 
noted  that  Yorkshire  coal-pit  owners  have  rarely  in  vogue  a  standard 
scale  of  prices  for  all  customers,  but  that  the  biggest  buyers  can  pur- 
chase a  trifle  cheaper  than  the  individual  taking,  say,  half  or  a  quarter 
as  much.  Hence  this  association  believes  that  considerable  economy 
can  be  effected  in  the  placing  of  contracts,  while  other  charges  inci- 
dental to  this  business  can  be  materially  lessened. 

The  report  of  the  directors  was  issued  a  few  days  ago,  and,  among 
other  things,  they  state  that  during  the  past  year  business  in  the  city 
and  district  has  been  generally  active  and  satisfactory,  and  they  are 
pleased  to  be  able  to  report  an  increased  trading  turnover,  together 
with  substantial  profits  thereon,  considerably  in  excess  of  those  certi- 
fied in  the  company's  prospectus  issued  last  July.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  entering  into  an  agreement  with  the  Bradford  Dyers'  A^ocia- 
tion,  Limited,  has  worked  admirably,  this  company  being  represented 
on  the  coal  association  directorate  by  two  of  its  members.  The  benefit 
of  this  amalgamation  of  interests  has  not  so  far  been  materially  felt, 
aa  many  of  tne  contracts  for  the  supply  of  coal  to  the  dyers'  associa- 
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tion  do  not  expire  until  late  this  year.  The  directors  are,  however, 
satisfied  that  when  the  full  benefit  of  the  coal  contracts  is  obtained 
considerable  profit  will  result.  The  net  profits  for  the  year,  after 
providing  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  depreciation,  maintenance  and 
repairs  to  wagons,  plant,  and  real  estate,  managers'  salaries,  directors' 
fees,  etc.,  amount  to  £18,148  ($88,317.24).  From  this  amount  there 
has  l>een  paid  the  sum  of  £2,341  ($11,392.47)  for  dividend  on  5^  per 
cent  preference  shares  for  the  year,  and  £3,593  ($17,485.33)  for  dividend 
on  ordinarv  shares  at  3  per  cent  for  six  months,  and  venders'  interest, 
£646  ($3,143.75);  together,  £7,482  ($36,411.11),  leaving  a  balance  of 
undivided  profits,  which  the  directors  propose  shall  be  dealt  with  as 
follows:  To  pay  a  dividend  at 5  percent  for  six  months,  ending  March 
31, 1900  (making  8  per  cent  for  the  year),  £5,989  17s.  ($29,149.60);  to 
carry  a  reserve,  £3,000  ($14,599.50);  to  reserve  for  income  tax,  £372 
58.  ($1,811.55);  to  carry  forward  to  next  account,  £1,313  15s.  3d. 
($6,393.43)-  £10,675  17s.  3d.  ($51,954.08). 

YORKSHIRE   WOOL   (X)MBERS''   ASSOCIATION. 

This  may  be  said  to  be  the  preeminent  trade  of  the  city  of  Bi-adford. 
the  business  of  wool  combing  and  wool  spinning  dating  back  several 
centuries,  the  results  of  wool  manipulation  by  fliese  methods  making 
the  name  of  Bradford  almost  a  household  word  throughout  the  world. 
The  knowledge  that  the  Bradford  dyers  were  flourishing  set  the  "lead- 
ing lights"  in  this  trade  to  work  to  see  if  something  could  not  be  done 
to  bring  together  the  many  businesses  connected  with  that  of  wool 
combing.  After  many  meetings,  some  opposition,  and  a  little  trouble, 
the  Yorkshire  Wool  Combers  Association  was  floated  most  success- 
fully, and  business  is  said  to  be  proceeding  peaceably,  and  as  far  as 
the  exigencies  of  the^  trade  will  allow,  successfully.  It  is  worthy  of 
mention  that  for  some  years  previous  to  1895,  there  was  a  working 
agreement  between  the  varied  firms  as  to  what  price  per  pound  should 
be  charged  for  combing  wool,  which,  so  long  as  trade  held  good, 
worked  satisfactorily,  but^  with  the  hard  times  following  the  enact- 
ment of  the  McKinlev  tanflf,  this  arrangement  was  broken,  and  since 
then  competition  has  been  so  keen  that  it  is  alleged,  and  I  believe  with 
consideraole  truth,  that  man^  Bradford  combers  have  been  content  to 
keep  their  factories  going  with  what  is  generally  known  as  '^mill  pro- 
fits.^' The  authorized  capital  is  £2,500,000  ($12,166,250)  made  up  of 
£1,500,000  ($7,299,750)  share  capital,  and  £1,000,000  ($4,866,500)  first- 
mortgage  debenture  stock.  The  share  capital  is  divided  into  800,000 
preferred  ordinary  shares  of  £1  ($4.86)  each,  and  700,000  deferred 
ordinary  shares  of  £1  ($4.86)  each;  total,  1,500,000.  The  preisent  issue 
was  only  for  £1,931,8(X)  ($9,401,104.70),  being  made  up  of  £750,000 
($3,649,875)  4  per  cent  first-mortgage  debenture  sto(»k,  part  of  the 
£1,000,000  ($4,866,500)  debenture  stock  mentioned  above;  650,000  pre- 
ferred ordinary  shares  of  £1  each,  531,800  deferred  ordinary  shares  of 
£1  each.  The  venders  took  all  the  present  issue  of  deferred  ordinary 
shares  and  one-third  of  the  issue  oi  4  per  cent  debenture  stock  and 
preferred  ordinary  shares  in  part  pavment  of  the  purchase  considera- 
tion, leaving  £500,000  ($2,433,250)"^  debenture  stock  and  £433,334 
($2,108,819.91)  preferred  ordinary  shares,  which  were  offered  for 
public  subscription  at  par  and  subscribed  for  something  like  a  dozen 
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times  over.     The  following  is  a  list  of  the  businesses  taken  over,  but 
the  date  of  the  establishment  of  each  one  I  can  not  ascertain: 

Names  and  addresses  of  venders, 

1.  Ackrody  &  Ambler,  Bradford.  21.  Thomas  "Paik,  Bradfoid. 

2.  James  Alderson  A  Co.,  Bradford.  22.  G.  E.  Pontefract,  Bradford. 

3.  The  Allerton    Ck>mbing    Company,     23.  John Prieetman&Co.,Iiniited,  Brad- 

Bradford.  I  ford. 

4.  Ayrton  &  Co.,  Bradford.  \  24.  John  Pickles  A  Son,  Bradford. 

5.  Jonathan  Barker  A  Sons,  Bradford.       25.  H.  R.  Ramsbottom  A  Co.,  Limited, 

6.  Bradford  Combing  Company,  Lim-  Bradford. 

ited,  Bradford.  26.  Robinson  A  Alderson,  Bradford. 

7.  The  Brown-Royd  Combing  Company,     27.  G.  Root  A  Co.,  Bradford. 

Bradford.  28.  Thomas  Henry  Shaw,  Bradford. 

8.  Campbell  AHanison,  Limited,  Brad-  i  29.  David  Smith  A  Co.,  Limited,  Brad- 

foni.  I  ford. 

9.  S.  Aykroyd  A  Co.,  Rodley.  |  30.  Daniel  Smith  A  Co.,  Limited,  Brad- 

10.  J.  A  C.  Crabtree,  Bradford.  ford. 

11.  John  Cure  A  Co.,  Bradford.                  i  31.  John  Smith  A  Sons,  Limited,  Brad- 

12.  W.  C.  Dixon  A  Co.,  Bradford.  ford. 

13.  J.  W.  Firth,  Bradford.                            32.  Shipley  Wool   Combing  Company, 

14.  Halifax  Wool    Combing    Company,  Limited,  Shipley. 

Limited,  Halifax.  ^-^    — 

15.  J.  L.  Haliday,  Bradford. 

16.  Joseph  Heaton,  Bradford. 

17.  T.  Hawoth  A  Co.,  Bradford. 

18.  F.  lUingworth  A  Co..  Bradford. 

19.  Walter  R.  Kay,  Bradford. 

20.  S.  A  S.  Musgrave,  Bradford. 


33.  Thomas  Speight,  Bradford. 

34.  Jonathan  Taylor,  Bradford. 

35.  Terry  A  Co.,  Bradford. 

36.  John  Todd  A  Sons,  Bradford. 

37.  Warton  A  Monies,  Bradford. 

38.  D.  A  A.  Wilson,  Shipley. 


1  am  informed  on  unquestionable  authority  that  other  businesses  of 
wool  combers  are  on  the  point  of  being^  taken  over,  but  the  names  of 
the  firms  are  as  yet  not  made  public.  However,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  while  the  Yorkshire  Wool  Combei's'  Association  is  extensive 
in  its  operations,  it  is  not  as  perfect  and  consolidated  in  its  working 
operations  as  the  Bradford  Dyers'  Association.  This  arises  from  the 
fact  that  two  of  the  principal  Dusinesses  in  the  trade,  namely,  Messrs. 
Isaac  Holden  &  Sons,  Limited,  and  Messrs.  Holden,  Burnley  &  Co.. 
are  not  yet  in  the  combine,  having  at  the  time  of  the  flotation  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  Family  reasons  were  given  as  the 
principal  ground  for  the  refusal  of  the  firms  in  question.  If  they 
shoula  enter,  together  with  another  firm  of  very  considerable  dimen- 
sions, namely,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Greenwood  &  Co.,  the  combine  would 
be  as  perfect  as  any  one  yet  formed.  Until  this  is  brought  about, 
members  of  the  trade  fail  to  see  how  the  long-desired  rise  in  combing 
rates  can  be  established. 

No  data  are  given  as  to  the  value  of  the  separate  businesses  taken 
over,  but  the  total  purchase  consideration  for  the  land,  miUs,  build- 
ings, engines,  boilers,  shafting,  machinery,  general  equipment,  and 
good  will  of  the  38  amalgamating  firms  was  £1,795,356  ($8,737,099.96). 

There  has  been  as  yet  no  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders,  but 
interest  on  the  debenture  stock  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  is  paid  every 
half  year.  However,  the  trading  accounts  for  the  six  months  from 
June  30, 1899,  when  the  various  businesses  were  taken  over,  to  Decem- 
ber 31  have  now  been  audited  and  completed,  and  they  show  a  profit, 
subject  to  provision  for  depreciation,  of  £56,887  5s.  lid.  ($276,842.03). 
After  deducting  interest  to  venders  and  interest  on  debenture  stock  to 
December  31,  there  remains  a  surplus  of  £32,573  Is.  6d.  ($158,516.85), 
which  has  been  carried  forward  to  the  current  half  year.    The  direc- 
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tors  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  make  any  distribution  of  dividend 
for  so  short  a  period  and  have  conseauently  carried  it  forward  to  next 
Jmie  30,  when  the  year  accounts  will  be  made  up. 

BRITISH   COTTON   AND  WOOL   DYERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  formation  of  this  combine,  with  a  share  capital  of  £2,750,000 
($13,382,876),  took  place  only  quite  recently.  It  comprises  the  largest 
number  of  firms  brought  together  under  this  method  of  forming  tiiists. 
In  eflfect  it  is  a  consolidation  of  85  per  cent  of  the  trade  engaged  in 
dyeing  cotton  warps  and  cotton  yarn,  wool  tops,  and  woolen  yarns  in 
the  hank  for  the  use  of  manufacturers  who  produce  all  kinds  of  fancy 
cloths.  Especially  Yorkshire  firms  engaged  in  the  dyeing  of  wool 
and  tops  are  connected  with  it.  This  section  of  the  trade  is  known  as 
^^slubbing"  dyers,  dealing  with  the  various  textile  fibers  before  they 
reach  a  state  fit  for  the  looms.  These  concerns  dye  the  material  in 
the  raw  and  partiaUy  manufactured  state  in  order  to  supply  fancy 
wool  spinners  with  the  material  which  produces  the  special  mixture 
effects  so  largely  used  in  the  making  of  garments.  Many  of  the  firms 
identified  with  this  combine  have  made  notable  successes  in  the  cotton 
mercerized  fabrics  so  popular  in  every  market  of  the  world.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  list  of  names  that  the  combine  comprises 
firms  scattered  throughout  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  as  well  as  Scot- 
land, many  Glasgow  houses  being  engaged  in  cotton-yarn  dyeing. 
The  businesses  specified  below  include  all  the  leading  firms  and  com- 
panies engaged  in  dyeing,  bleaching,  printing,  and  sizing  cotton  yarns 
m  warps  and  hanks  and  wool  in  the  loose  state,  and  slubbing  and 
working  with  all  kinds  of  worsted  yarns.  The  firms  who  have  entered 
the  coinbine  are: 

Names  and  addres^s  of  vendors. 


Joseph  Balme,  Bradford. 

Joseph  Barlow  &  Sons. 

Bradford  Patent  Dyeing  Co.,  Limited, 
Bradford. 

David  Brown  A  Co.,  Dunfermline. 

Brown-Lee  A  Fyfe,  Tillicoultry. 

John  Buckle  &  Co.,  Bradford. 

Birton  A  Slingsby,  Radcliffe. 

Caldwell  A  Co.,  Paisley. 

Cochrane,  Smith  A  Co.,  Selkirk. 

William  Cunningham  A  Co.,  Paisley. 

John  F.  Dawson,  Radcliffe. 

W.  Eckersell  A  Co.,  Birtle. 

Fletcher  Bros..  Limitedj  Halifax. 

Alfred  Goodall  A  Co.,  Limited. 

Oliver  Greenwood,  Bradford. 

Heppenstall  Bros.,  Huddersfield. 

W.  A  J.  Hilton.  Radcliffe. 

Holmes  A  Holds  worth,  Bradford. 

Benjamin  Ingham. 

Jopson,  Ashworth  A  Edmunds,  Middle- 
ton. 

Keams,  AUen  A  Co. 

Kerr  A  Hoegger,  Limited,  Manchester. 


Edward  Lee,  Burnley. 

The  Mariana  DyeincCo.,  Limited,  Bury. 

The  Marshfield  Dyemg  Co.,  Bradford. 

D.  MacFarley  A  &>ns.  Paisley. 

J.  A  J.  McCallum,  Paisley. 

W.  McConnell  A  Co.,  Glasgow. 

R.  Moir  A  Co.,  Accrington. 

Murgatroyd  A  Lister,  Bradford. 

Henry  North  A  Sons,  Bradford. 

WiUiam  North  A  Co.,  Bradford. 

Ahraham  Peel  Bros.,  Limited,  Bradford. 

Adam  Robinson  A  Sons,  Bradford. 

Robinson  Bros.,  Bradford. 

Isaac  Robson  A  Sons,  Huddersfield. 

Rule  A  Leyden,  Hawick. 

James  Scoon,  Hawick. 

John  Siddall,  Radcliffe. 

Joshua  Sidal  A  Son,  Radcliffe. 

Thomas  Simpson  A  Co. 

S.  Smethurst  A  Sons,  Bury. 

Spencer  A  Exley,  Halifax. 

Mathew  Stuttard  A  Bros.,  Limited. 

John  Tumbull  A  Sons. 

W.  Woodcock  A  Co. 


By  sectionalizing  the  trade,  which  really  is  one  of  the  main  objects 
of  the  combine,  and  gradually  reducing  the  variety  of  colors  handled 
in  the  different  works,  whicn  will  effect  a  saving  in  the  quantity  of 
dyestuffs  used,  and  by  the  purchase  of  these  articles  by  a  central 
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authority  on  a  wholesale  scale,  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  output  will 
be  secured.  Other  economies,  it  is  anticipated,  will  be  made  by  the 
centralization  of  bookkeeping  and  finance  and  by  organization  or  the 
selling  departments.  Although  there  is  no  intention  to  raise  prices 
prejudicaliy  to  the  trade,  they  may  be  regulated  so  that  wasteful  com- 
petition below  cost  price  will  be  avoided,  which,  in  other  words,  sim- 
ply means  that  as  soon  as  there  is  a  favorable  opportunity  the  present 
rates  for  dyeing  will  be  increased.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  com- 
bine is  that  an  agreement  has  been  entered  into  with  the  Bradford 
Dyers'  Association,  Limited,  whereby  provision  is  made  for  coopera- 
tion in  matters  affecting  mutual  interests,  and  for  the  acquisition  by 
each  of  the  associations  of  a  considerable  holding  in  the  snare  capital 
of  the  other.  As  in  other  cases,  there  are  no  individual  profits  speci- 
fied in  the  prospectus.  The  books  of  the  respective  nrms  having 
been  officially  gone  through,  it  is  shown  that  taking  the  average 
profits  for  a  period  covering  in  most  cases  the  past  nve  years,  they 
are  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  following:  4  per  cent  on  £620,000 
($3,017,230)  debenture  stock,  £24,000  ($120,68t).2O);  7  per  cent  on 
£1,200,000  ($5,839,800)  ordinarv  sharas,  £84,000  ($408,786);  total, 
£108,000  ($529,475.20).  If  the  figures  may  be  relied  on,  there  is  a 
fair  prospect  of  this  combine  being  as  successful  in  its  operations  as 
the  Bradford  Dyers'  Association. 

YORKSHIRE   SOAP  MAKERS'  ASSOCIATION,  LIMITED. 

This  combine  was  attempted,  and  while  closely  identified  with  the 
textile  trades  of  this  district,  it  was  doomed  to  failure  from  the  start, 
and  subscribers  have  had  their  checks  returned.  There  were  many 
unattractive  features  about  the  trust,  and  several  influential  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  textile  trade  expressed  beforehand  their  opin- 
ion that  the  scheme  would  not  meet  with  support. 

It  is  stated  that  a  plan  is  on  foot  by  which  the  assenting  firms 
will  carry  out  the  undertaking  without  offering  any  shares  to  the 
public,  wnich,  in  other  words,  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  firms 
m  question  will  probably  band  themselves  together  and  form  a  work- 
ing agreement  to  regulate  the  prices  of  their  varied  commodities. 

REMARKS. 

The  above  are  the  trusts  which  so  far  have  been  submitted  to  the  Brit- 
ish public  for  support  in  this  district,  but  there  is  in  embryo  a  combine 
which  will  embrace  all  the  firms  en^ged  in  the  manufacture  of  cards 
for  the  woUen  and  worsted  trade.  There  are  about  thirty  firms  carry- 
ing on  business,  and  more  that  half  have  already  signified  their  inten- 
tion to  form  a  syndicate,  but  it  is  felt  that  such  a  combination  should 
comprise  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  whole  trade.  It  is  expected  that 
the  capital  of  the  combination,  if  it  is  formed,  will  be  about  £200,000 
($978,300)  or  £250,000  ($1,216,625). 

There  is  also  a  movement  which  it  is  hoped  will  result  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  trust  comprising  the  Bradford  dress-goods  manufacturers. 
Already  a  meeting  has  been  held,  and  invitations  have  been  sent  ask- 
ing whether  firms  would  be  willing  to  join  in  the  syndicate.  The 
dress-goods  manufacturers  in  this  district  are  so  multitudinous  and 
the  variety  of  goods  made  is  so  great  that  such  a  trust  would  be 
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almost  past  human  genius  to  manage.  Another  proposed  combine 
covers  the  interests  of  the  Bmdford  worsted  spinners.  Here,  again, 
the  trade  is  confronted  with  such  a  huge  scheme  that  many  express 
the  opinion  that  it  will  never  be  accomplished.  The  matter  has  oeen 
freely  talked  over  by  many  leading  worsted  spinners  in  this  district 
with  the  promoter  of  textile  combmes,  and  although  there  is  a  good 
deal  yet  to  be  done,  1  am  assured  that  matters  are  proceeding  satisfac- 
torily. The  proposed  combination  will  include  not  only  the  spinners 
of  fine  and  ''Botany"  yarns,  but  also  of  "crossbreds." 

I  inclose  copy  of  the  report  and  accounts  of  the  Bradford  Dyers' 
Association,  Limited,  to  December  31, 1899,  and  also  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  second  ordinary  general  meeting.* 

Erastus  S.  Day,  ConmL. 

Bradford,  May  19,  1900. 


FALMOUTH. 


Consul  Fox  writes,  under  date  of  June  27, 1900,  that  he  is  not  aware 
that  there  are  any  trusts  in  his  district. 


LEEDS. 


I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  report  anything  of  value  regarding 
trade  combinations.  Business  men  here  generally  appear  to  have  little 
actual  knowledge  of  them,  and  from  those  thus  far  formed  upon  a  legit- 
imate basis  no  unfavorable  results  have  been  experienced,  nor  are 
they  anticipated.  Apparently,  a  material  advantage  is  gained  in  sav- 
ing expense  and  avoiding  ruinous  competition. 

It  is  frequently  stated  that  much  of  the  success  of  this  country  has 
arisen  from  individual  effort,  and  that  upon  such  effort  much  of  its 
success  in  the  future  will  depend.  By  many  the  fear  is  expressed 
that  combinations  tend  to  the  crushing  out  of  individual  responsibility. 

It  is  generally  felt  that  combinations  of  private  firms,  ostensibly  for 
the  puif)08e  of  economy  of  production  and  regulation  of  prices,  are  on 
such  a  basis  that  investors  do  not  regard  them  with  much  favor,  and 
brokers  carefully  watch  the  accx^unt^  of  such  combinations,  for  being 
in  nearly  everv  case  overcapitalized,  they  are  the  first  to  feel  the  effect 
of  a  falling  off  in  trade. 

For  a  list  of  the  trusts  or  combinations,  I  inclose  a  cutting  from  the 
Financial  Times  of  April  30  last. 

Lewis  Dexter,  Conml, 

Leeds,  May  '28,  1900. 

[Extn-ct  from  the  FiDancial  Times.] 

Few  people  recowaize  how  deep  a  root  the  principle  of  amalgamation  has  struck 
into  our  country.  That  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  toward  following  the 
American  example  has  been  patent  to  every  newspaper  reader,  but  the  cumulative 
effect  has  not  yet  been  borne  m  upon  the  public.  In  view  of  the  importance,  both 
commercial  and  financial,  of  the  inauguration  of  this  new  era  in  company  promotion, 
we  think  it  well  to  bring  vividly  before  our  readers  the  extent  to  which  the  new 
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movement  has  already  sone,  and  we  venture  to  say  that  the  following  table  of  con- 
solidations floated  in  KnglMid  during  the  past  two  years  and  a  half  will  cause  no 
little  surprise,  ev^i  to  many  close  students  of  the  company  world: 


Date. 


Nam«. 


1897. 
Nov.  2r>     English  sewing  coUon 

1896. 

May     6  Fine-cotton  spinners  and  donblere 

Dec.     1  American  thread 

Dec  14  Bradford  dyeiB 

1899. 

July    4  Yorkshire  indigo,  scarlet,  and  color  dyon 

July    6  Bradford  coal  mochantB  and  oonsumerB. 

Oct.     9  Yorkshire  wool  combers 

Nov.    1  United  indigo  and  chemical 

Dec.    J*  Calico  printers 

1900. 

Feb.  22  I  Wall  paper  mannfactnrers 

Mar.    1  I  United  velvet  cutters 

Apr.    4  >  British  cotton  and  wool  dyers 

Apr.  2R     Yorkshire  soap  makers 

Total '. 


Capital. 


Number 
of  busi- 

^-*»» 

MMU. 

English 

1  United  States 

money. 

equivalent. 

16 

£li,75O,00O 

$13,882,875 

81 

6,000,000 

29.199,000 

13 

3.720,000 

18,106,380 

22 

4,500.000 

21,899,250 

11 

600.000 

2,919,900 

8 

2SO.O0O 

1,216,^5 

38 

2,500,000 

12,166,250 

8 

250,000 

1.216,025 

60 

9,200,000 

44,771,800 

28 

4,200,000 

20,439,800 

4 

800,000 

1.489,960 

46 

2,750,000 

13,382,875 

12 

400,000 

1,946,000 

296 

37,420.000 

182,104,490 

When,  at  the  end  of  1897,  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Ck>mpany  set  the  fashion  with 
its  amalgamation  of  15  businesses  and  its  capitaUzation  of  £2,750,000,  the  venture 
was  considered  suflSciently  daring;  but  within  two  years  the  eountiT  had  become  so 
accustomed  to  such  promotions  that  it  received  without  surprise  the  prospectus  of 
the  Calico  Printers'  Association,  amalgamating  no  less  than  60  businesses,  with  a 
capitalization  of  nearly  £9,250,000.  It  is  obvious,  after  such  a  start,  that  the  com- 
bine idea  is  no  mere  flash  in  the  pan,  but  that  we  shall  have  many  similar  ventures  to 
consider  within  the  next  few  years;  indeed,  we  have  already  announced  that  toward 
Whit^mtide  two  more  will  be  offered  for  subscription — namely,  the  lAncashire 
Bleachers'  Association  and  the  Association  of  Nottingham  and  Ayrshire  Lace  Curtain 
Manu^turere — while  yet  a  third,  combining  the  worsted  spinners  of  the  West  Riding, 
is  also  in  hand,  and  is  going  to  be,  it  is  stated,  the  largest  of  all  the  textile  ama^a- 
mationa  Still  more  names  are  mentioned,  but  those  we  have  named  are  actually  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  formation,  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Scott  Lings  being  hard  at  work 
exploiting  the  bonanza  of  company  promotion,  the  rich  gold  depodte  in  which  he 
has  discovered.  At  present,  as  our  taole  shows,  we  are  a  very  long  wa^  behind  the 
United  States  in  regauxl  to  the  capital  thrown  into  these  industrial  combinations;  but 
£37,500,000  is  no  inconsiderable  sum,  and  if  we  continue  to  produce  these  ventures 
at  the  rate  kept  up  since  the  end  of  1897,  we  shall  be  treading  on  the  heels  of  the 
Yankees  before  many  years  are  over. 


LIVERPOOL. 

So  far  as  Liverpool  is  concerned,  there  are  only  three  trusts  or  trade 
combinations  of  any  magnitude. 

THE   UNITED   ALKALI   (TYMPANY,  LIBflTED. 

This  is  a  combination  of  chemical  manufacturers  of  Liverpool  and 
district,  formed  in  the  year  1891.  The  authorized  capital  is  £8,500.000 
($41,310,000),  in  shares  of  £10  ($48.66)  each,  half  in  ordinary  and  half 
in  7  per  cent  cumulative  preference  shares  (ranking  for  priority  as  to 
capital),  and  £2,500,000  ($12,150,000)  in  5  per  cent  debentures.  The 
total  capital  issued  is  £8,218,670  ($39,942,736)  made  up  as  fol- 
lows: £2,893,430  ($14,061,969)  in  ordinary  shares  (£10=$48.66  each). 
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£2,825,240  ($14,062,069)  in  7  per  cent  preference  shares  (£10=$48.66 
each),  £2,500,000  ($12,150,000)  in  debentures. 

The  debenture  stock  carries  5  per  cent  interest,  payable  January  1 
and  July  1,  and  is  redeemable  at  110  per  cent,  at  the  option  of  the 
company,  after  ten  years  from  1891. 

In  the  year  1891,  the  combination  paid  5  per  cent  on  the  ordinary 
shares;  in  1892,  6  per  cent,  in  1893,  5  per  cent;  in  1894,  no  dividend; 
in  1895,  1  per  cent;  in  1896,  2  per  cent.  But  in  1897  and  1898  only  1 
per  cent  preference  dividend  was  paid,  and  in  1899  3^  per  cent  on  the 
preference  shares. 

The  purchase  price  paid  bv  the  combination  to  the  49  firms  com- 
prising it  was  £6.851,500  '($33,295,290),  as  follows:  £1,033,820 
($5,024,365)  in  cash,  £1,470,430  ($7,146,289)  in  debenture  stock, 
£1,638,290  ($7,962,089)  in  preference  shares,  and  £2,708,960 
($13,165,545)  in  ordinary  shares.  As,  however,  two  of  the  largest 
chemical  manufacturers  m  the  district  did  not  join  the  combination,  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  was  prevented,  and  keen  competition  ensued. 
This  competition,  together  with  a  decrease  in  business,  resulted  in  low 
prices,  but  with  a  return  of  activity  of  trade  and  an  agreement  as  to 
distribution  in  prices,  the  position  of  the  company  improved.  Thus 
far,  however,  the  combination  has  had  very  little  effect  upon  prices, 
but  it  is  claimed  that  as  a  result  of  the  combination,  a  reduction  has 
been  made  in  the  cost  of  production. 

The  latest  market  quotations  for  this  combination's  shares  are  as 
follows:  Ordinary  shares,  £2  7s.  6d.  ($11.55);  preference  shares,  £9 10s. 
(*46.22);  debentures,  £109  10s.  to  110  ($532.87  to  $535.31). 

The  wages  paid  to  laborers  in  the  United  Alkali  Company  vary  from 
18s.  to  21s.  (|4.38  to  $5.10)  per  week,  and  the  rates  paid  to  process 
men  vary  from  25s.  to  40s.  ($6.07  to  $9.73)  per  week,  there  being  a 
great  variety  of  processes. 

THE   SALT   UNION,  LIMITED. 

The  Salt  Union,  Limited,  is  a  combination  of  salt  manufacturers  and 
salt  mine  owners,  and  was  organized  in  the  year  1888.  The  author- 
ized capital  is  £4,200,000  ($20,412,000),  made  up  as  follows:  £2,000,000 
($9,720,000)  in  ordinary  shares.  £10  ($48.66  each);  £1,000,000 
($4,860,000)  in  7  per  cent  noncumulative  preference  shares,  £10  ($48.66 
each);  £1,000,000  ($4,860,000)  in  first  mortgage  4i  per  cent  perpetual 
debenture  stock,  £200,000  ($972,000)  in  4^  per  cent  mortgage  deben- 
ture  stock 

The  purchase  money  was  £3,704,519  ($18,003,962),  of  which  £50,000 
($243,000)  was  in  debentures;  £70,000  ($340,200)  was  in  preference 
shares;  £889,820  ($4,324,525)  was  in  ordinary  shares,  and  the  bal- 
ance in  cash.  When  the  combination  was  formed,  the  ordinary  shares 
were  over  applied  for  and  went  to  a  considerable  premium.  In  1889, 
the  first  year,  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent  was  paid  on  the  ordinary 
shares;  in  1890,  7  per  cent;  in  1891  and  1892,  5  per  cent;  in  1893,  3 
per  cent;  in  1894,  2i  per  cent;  in  1895,  2  per  cent;  in  1896,  1  per 
cent;  in  1897  the  preference  dividend  only  was  paid,  the  rate  being  li 
per  cent,  and  in  1898  nothing  was  paid  on  either  class  of  shares. 

This  combination  in  its  infancy  monopolized  the  salt  trade,  and  im- 
mediately after  its  formation  piices  were  very  considerably  raised, 
and  as  tliere  was  no  other  source  of  supply  in  this  district  or  other 
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parts  of  the  country,  the  advanced  prices  had  to  be  paid  and  were  for 
a  time  maintained.  This  had  the  effect  of  encouraging  foreign  com- 
petition, as  well  as  causing  private  concerns  to  search  for  new  salt 
districts.     Several  new  brine  springs  were  discovered  and  worked  by 

Srivate  concerns,  and  as  competition  increased  the  combination's  prices 
ecreased.  Trade,  however,  so  it  is  claimed*,  has  been  driven  away,  a 
great  deal  of  it  to  competing  firms  in  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
while  some  of  the  foreign  trade,  it  is  said,  has  been  secured  by  Ger- 
many. Since  the  formation  of  the  Salt  Union,  Limited,  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  private  concerns  have  been  established  and  competition  has 
been  keen.  Quite  recently,  an  agreement  between  these  firms  and  the 
combination  has  been  made  to  regulate  the  prices,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  will  be  continued  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  months, 
the  time  stipulated  in  the  agreement. 

The  present  market  prices  of  this  combination's  shares  are:  Ordi- 
nary shares,  ^1  5s.  ($6.07);  preference  shares,  £3  5s.  ($14.62):  deben- 
tures, £89  ($433.11);  debenture  stock,  mortgage,  £84  to  £85  ($408.76 
to  $413.65). 

THE  LIVERPOOL  WAREHOUSING   COMPANY,    LIMITED. 

This  company  was  formed  in  1895  with  the  object  of  reducing  the 
working  expenses  by  having  all  the  warehouses  worked  by  one  cen- 
tral staff,  and  also  with  a  view  of  stimulating  prices.  At  the  time  of  its 
formation,  the  public  warehouses  of  the  city  were  controlled  by  about 
twelve  private  concerns,  six  of  whom  joined  the  combination,  the  others 
remaining  out.  The  authorized  capital  of  the  combination  is  £1,050,- 
000  ($5,103,000),  fully  paid  up,  as  follows:  £650,000  ($3,159,000)  in 
shares  of  £10  ($48.66),  half  orainarv^  and  half  5i  per  cent  cumulative 
preference  shares,  and  £400,000  ($1,954,000)  4  per  cent  debenture 
stock. 

In  1896,  to  September  30,  a  dividend  of  4  per  cent  was  paid  on  the 
ordinary  shares;  for  the  vears  1896-97  and  1897-98  only  a  preference 
dividend  was  paid,  and  for  1898-99,  the  ordinary  shares  received  2^ 
per  cent. 

As  only  about  half  of  the  warehouse  owners  joined  the  combination, 
there  was  no  monopoly  created,  those  outside  being  competitors 
excepting  in  certain  descriptions  of  merchandise  which  the  combina- 
tion nad  secured,  consequently  the  rates  have  not  materially  increased. 

The  ordinar}^  and  preference  shares  are  now  quoted  far  below  par. 
The  present  market  prices  are  as  follows:  Ordinary  shares,  £2  8s.  9d. 
($11.85);  preference  shares,  £8  123.  6d.  ($41.97);  debentures,  £103 
($501.24). 

An  attempt  was  made  to  form  a  combination  among  distillers,  to  be 
called  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Union,  but  it  did  not  succeed  and  the 
matter  fell  through. 

James  Boyi.e,  Consul. 

Liverpool,  2Iay  8^  1900. 


MANCHESTER. 


To  answer  Department's  instruction,  I  applied  to  the  five  trade  com- 
binations in  this  consular  district,  viz:  The  Fine  Cotton  Spinnei-s  and 
Doublers' Association,  Limited;  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company, 
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Limited;  the  Calico  Printers' Association,  Limited;  the  English  Velvet 
and  Cord  Dvers'  Association,  Limited;  and  the  Wall  Paper  Manufac- 
turers, Limited,  with  the  following  results: 

THE   FINE   COTTON    SPINNERS  AND   DOUBLERS'  ASSOCIATION,  LIMITED. 

For  information  in  rega^-d  to  this  association,  I  have  to  thank  the 
Hon.  W.  H.  Holland,  M.  P..  one  of  its  chief  directors,  who  replied  as 
follows: 

House  of  Commons,  London,  May  4,  1900. 

Dear  Mr.  Grinnell:  1  am  norry  that  the  head  office  of  the  Fine  Cotton  Spinners 
and  Doublers'  Association,  Limited,  have  not  replied  to  your  inquiries,  for  they 
could  do8o  with  greater  detail  than  myself,  owing  to  their  having  access  to  the  books. 

The  style  of  the  firm  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  kind  of  business  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  We  spin  all  counts  from  I's  to  400*8,  but  employ  nothing  but  sea  islands,  or 
high-grade  Egyptian  cotton. 

Our  issued  and  paid-up  capital  is  made  up  of  £2,000,000  ($9,733,000)  debentures, 
£2,000,000 ($9,733,000)5per cent  cumulative preferenceshares,  £1,648,000 ($8,019,929) 
ordinary  shares,  on  which  latter  we  have  hitherto  paid  8  per  cent. 

The  company  was  formed  in  March,  1898.  The  normal  value  of  the  working  stock 
is  about  £1,0(K),000  ($4,866,500) .  The  rest  of  the  capital  is  al)sorbed  by  book  debts, 
plant,  and  good  will.  I  am  unable  to  state  the  value  of  the  plant,  as  no  sejiarate  val- 
uation was  made  on  the  formation  of  the  company.  The  purchase  price  was  based 
entirely  on  the  profit-earning  capacity  of  each  individual  concern. 

Prices  have  neen  improved  somewhat  as  a  result  of  combination,  but  the  chief 
factor  in  enhancing  them  has  l)een  the  great  scarcity  and  deamess  of  our  raw  material. 

Unwarranted  and  ruinous  cutting  of  prices  has  undoubttnilv  been  stopped. 

Production  has  Ix^en  increased,  owing  to  a  leveling  up  of  those  concerns  which 
were  la^ng  lx*hind  the  l)est. 

The  effect  of  our  combination  on  wages  has  been  beneficial,  for  the  hands  are 
mostly  on  piecework,  so  that  increased  production  in  itself  involves  increased  earn- 
ings. Besides  this,  an  a<lvance  of  f>  TH?r  cent  in  the  pricei^  jmid  for  spinning  through- 
out the  I^ncashire  cotton  trade  has  further  improved  the  {xwition  of  the  workers  this 
year,  but  this  is  not  attributable  to  combinations. 

We  have  found  it  a<ivantageous  to  Ije  able  to  transfer  orders  (with  the  consent  of 
buyers)  from  one  associated  concern  which  has  a  surplus,  to  another  which  may  be 
running  short.  In  this  way,  our  machinerv  has  had  fuller  employment  than  would 
have  been  the  case  without  combination.  Vigorous  management  of  the  separate  con- 
cerns has  been  secured  by  a  svstem  of  paying  by  results.  Also,  in  the  purchase  of 
stores  by  the  central  office,  su\)stantial  economies  have  l)een  effected. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  our  combination  has  lx'(»n  and  continues  very  successful, 
but  the  result  would  have  Ix^n  less  favorable  had  it  not  been  for  the  very  great  tact 
of  Mr.  Dixon,  our  managing  director,  which  has  evoked  the  loyal  cooperation  and 
hearty  gocni  will  of  ever>'bo<ly  working  under  him. 

Hoping  that  the  al)ove  information  will  8er\'e  your  purpose,  InOieve  me,  very 
sincerely  yonr.,  ^^,   „   i,„^j,^j,„ 

To  W.  F.  Grinnell,  Es<i.,  etc., 

Vnited  Slaten  Omtml,  MancheMer. 

Since  the  receipt  of  the  above,  the  third  ordinary  general  meeting 
of  the  association  was  held  on  May  21,  1900,  and  1  inclose  copy,  cut 
from  the  Manchester  Guardian.* 

The  market  value  of  the  company's  stock  is:  Ordinary  shares  88s. 
6d.  ($9.3(>)  per  X*l  ($4.80)  share;  cumulative  preference  shares,  288.  9d. 
($5.77)  per  £1  ($4.80)  share,  and  first  mortgage  debenture  X103  10s. 
($503.52)  per  £100  ($486.50)  share. 

THE   ENCJLISH    SEWINO   COTTON   COMPANY,    LIMITi:i). 

Up  to  now  this  association  has  only  acknowledged  receipt  of  the 
letter  of  inquiry,  and  the  matter  is  receiving  attention.  The  value  of 
shares  is  as  follows:  Ordinary  shares,  34s.  :M.  ($8.33)  per  £1  ($4.86) 
shai-e;  cumulative  preference  shares,  22s.  ($5.35)  per  £1  ($4.86)  share. 

*  Filed  for  reference  in  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce. 
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THE   CALICO   printers'   ASSOCIATION,    LIMITED. 

This  combination  has  only  just  been  formed.  The  managers  reply 
as  follows: 

We  be^  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  yesterday's  date,  and  in  reply  have  to  inform 
you  that  it  is  so  short  a  time  since  our  company  was  formed  that  we  are  unable  to 
give  you  the  particulars  you  require  at  present. 

No  stock  quotations  are  published. 

THE   ENGLISH   VELVET   AND   CORD   DYERS'    ASSOCIATION,    LIMITED. 

From  this  asso<*iation,  I  received  the  following: 

We  are  favored  with  yours  of  the  30th  ultimo  in  which  you  do  us  the  honor  to 
inclose  on  behalf  of  the  State  Department  of  Washington  copy  of  a  circular  asking 
for  certain  information  in  regard  to  trade  combinations  in  this  consular  district.  In 
reply  I  am  desired  to  say  that  this  association  is  a  private  company  and  that  shares 
have  4>ot  been  issued  to  the  public,  for  which  reason  you  will  quite  understand  that 
we  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  afford  the  information  asked  for. 

No  stock  (| notations  published. 

THE   WALL   PAPER  MANUFACTURERS,  LIMITED. 

I  made  two  applications  to  this  company;  first  to  its  secretary,  and 
not  receiving  a  satisfactory  reply,  to  W.  fi.  Huntingdon,  esq.,  its  chief 
director.     I  append  his  reply: 

The  difficulty  the  secretary  no  doubt  had  in  replying  to  your  inquiries  in  regard  to 
trade  combinations  is  that  our  company  has  been  such  a  nhort  time  in  existence. 

What  we  contemplate  is  that  by  the  economies  we  nhall  l)e  able  to  effect  we  can 
without  any  reduction  of  wages  so  reduce  the  cost  of  production,  that  even  lower 
prices  for  ^oods  will  give  us  as  good  a  net  result  on  the  year's  trading.  We  do  not 
mtend  to  inflate  prices;  this  in  our  opinion  would  l)e  unsound  policy.  Of  course 
there  will  be  fluctuations  in  prices,  and  the  increased  c^ostof  material  and  coal  makes 
an  upward  tendency  inevitable.  I  shall  be  glad  at  some  future  time  to  let  you  know 
the  result  of  our  experience. 

No  stock  quotations  published. 

William  F.  Grinnell,  (on^al. 
Manchester,  3laf/  3L  1900, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

In  this  district,  there  appear  to  be  no  trusts  or  trade  combinations, 
in  the  sense  of  several  firms  combining  with  a  specific  purpose,  say  of 
enforcing  uniform  prices. 

The  trusts  or  combines  already  formed  in  this  country  have  their 
headauarters  in  Ix)ndon  or  in  Manchester.  I,  however,  give  l)elow  a 
sketch  of  three  combines  which  have  come  under  my  notice. 

The  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers,  Limited,  registered  offices,  Bel- 
gmve  Mills,  Darwen;  London  offices,  142  Queen  Victoria  street 
Yj.  C,  is  a  powerful  association,  and  is  attempting  to  coerce  all  other 
manufacturers  to  use  only  goods  made  by  themselves.  The  asso- 
ciation comprises  thirtv-one  undertakings,  having  a  capital  of 
$20,439,300. 

The  Calico  Printers'  Association,  Limited,  is  a  combination  of  calico 
printers  and  merchants  to  rule  prices  in  this  important  industry,  hav- 
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ing  a  total  capital  of  $40,000,00i).     The  registered  office  is  No.    2 
Charlotte  street,  Manchester.     Prospectus  inclosed.* 

The  only  two  companies  who  manufacture  book  cloth  (for  book- 
binders' use)  in  this  country  are  amalgamated  and  form  a  combine  or 
trust,  and  rule  prices  in  this  particular  trade.  They  are:  The  Winter- 
bottom  Book  Cloth  Company,  Limited,  registered  office,  12  Newton 
street,  Piccadilly,  Manchester;  and  the  Albion  Book  Cloth  Company, 
Albion  Mills,  Manchester. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  firms  in  the  shipbuilding,  engineering, 
coal-mining,  brewing,  and  other  industries  in  this  district  formed  into 
limited  liability  companies,  with  large  capital,  who,  however,  do  not 
control  prices,  and  do  not  come  under  tne  head  of  trusts  or  trade 
combinations  in  the  sense  of  the  Department's  inquiry. 

Horace  W.  Metcalf,  Consul, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Jun^^  7,  1900, 


NOTTINGHAM. 

Nine-tenths  of  all  English  trade  combinations  have  their  headquar- 
ters in  London.  Particular  information  as  to  capitalization,  etc.,  is 
not  obtainable  in  the  provinces.  To  entirely  avoid  prejudice,  so  far  as 
this  consular  district  is  concerned,  I  referred  the  departmental  inquiry 
on  the  subject  to  Consular  Agent  S.  S.  Partridge,  at  Leicester.  He  is 
'an  Englishman,  very  well  posted,  and  has  sunMnarized  the  local  situa- 
tion as  follows: 

Railway  companies  combine  to  arrange  a  general  tariff  of  fares  and 
freights,  to  avoid  undercutting.  Brewery  companies  also,  in  certain 
localities,  such  as  Burton  on  Trent,  agree  together  upon  various  ques- 
tions affecting  their  trade  generally,  as  for  instance  tneir  recent  agree- 
ment that  the  price  of  beer  should  be  raised  to  meet  the  increased  excise 
duty  lately  imposed  by  the  Government  upon  that  commodity.  Many 
attempts  nave  been  made  to  form  ^'rings''  or  "corners"  in  imported 
foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  but  these  are  of  an  entirely  different  nature 
to  trusts  and  trade  combinations,  being  merely  speculative  dealing  or 
gambling  in  "futures."  Another  instance  of  considerable  impoi*tance 
IS  the  English  cooperative  system,  which  is  rapidly  on  the  increase. 
Nearly  every  town  and  village  in  the  Kingdom  has  its  cooperative  soci- 
ety, which  is  able  to  compete  successfully  with  other  trades  in  the 
locality,  and  deals  with  many  trades,  such  as  butchers,  bakers,  grocers, 
oilmen,  drapers,  milliners,  clothiers,  bootmakers,  builders,  and  often 
includes  also  a  land  society  and  a  savings  bank.  Some  of  these  coop- 
erative societies  attain  huge  dimensions,  and,  dealing  as  importers, 
manufacturers,  wholesale  merchants,  and  retailers,  are  enabled  in  cer- 
tain districts  to  almost  stifle  trade  competition.  Municipal  corporations 
also  embark  upon  mercantile  enterprises  to  a  large  extent,  and  carry  on 
such  businesses  as  water  supplying,  gas  manufacture,  gas  fitting,  coal 
and  coke  dealing,  tram  and  omnibus  service,  electrical  and  telephonic 
service,  baths,  washhouses  and  slaughterhouses,  lodging  houses,  etc. 
These  corporations  also,  on  account  of  the  large  size  or  their  under- 
takings, the  cheap  rate  at  which  they  mise  loans,  and  the  fact  that  large 

*  Filed  for  reference  in  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce. 
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C^fitii  are  not  aimed  at,  are  enabled  to  ci*ush  out  competitors.  The 
icester  municipal  authorities,  for  instance,  are  at  present  carrying 
on  the  following  businesses,  in  addition  to  the  management  of  the  usufu 
affairs  of  the  borough:  Water,  gas  and  electric  li^ht  service,  baths, 
washhouses  and  slaughterhouses,  gas  fitting,  retailing  stoves  and  gas 
fittings,  electrical  engineering,  retailing  electrical  fittings,  and  retailing 
coke,  breeze,  slack,  ga«  tar,  pitch,  and  other  by -products.  In  the  case 
of  water  supply,  the  four  boroughs  of  Leicester,  Sheffield,  Notting- 
ham, and  Derby  have  conjointly  acquired  by  parliamentary  authority 
almost  the  whole  of  the  watershed  of  the  river  Derwent  as  a  means  of 
supply,  entailing  an  expenditure  of  £8,000,000  ($38,932,000)  and  ex- 
hausting the  only  available  source  of  pure  water  over  a  considerable 
area. 

The  result  of  the  inquiries  made  on  the  subject  of  the  present  report 
discloses  that  no  trust  or  combination  has  hitherto  originated  in  or  has 
its  headquarters  within  the  district  of  this  consular  agency.  At  the 
same  time,  several  lo(*al  industries  are  interested  in  or  affected  by  vari- 
ous combinations  having  their  origin  elsewhere.  Among  such  are  the 
following: 

(1)  The  combination  of  fine  cotton  spinners  in  Lancashire,  which, 
doubtless,  has  been  or  will  be  fully  reported  on  by  the  consul  at  Man- 
chester. This  combination  affects,  among  other  trades,  that  of  the  local 
elastic-web  manufacturers,  but  there  is  no  firm  in  this  district  connected 
with  the  trust,  and  consequently  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  obtain 
details  or  statistics  on  the  subject. 

{2)  Sewing  cotton  combinations.  There  are  several  of  these  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  the  only  one  having  direct  connection  with  this  dis- 
trict is  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Com  pan  v.  Limited,  with  its  registered 
office  at  Manchester.  This  company  includes  a  large  number  of  the 
principal  mills  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  a  total  nominal  author- 
ized capital  of  £3,000,000  ($14,599,500),  of  which  £2,750,080  has  been 
already  issued,  and  it  is  proposed  forthwith  to  issue  the  balance  of 
£249,920.  The  company,  wnich  includes  one  large  cotton -doubling 
mill  in  Leicester,  was  established  in  1897,  and  consists  at  the  present 
time  of  about  sixteen  firms,  each  of  which  continues  to  carry  on  its  own 
business  in  its  original  firm  name.  So  far  as  the  Leicester  firm  is  con- 
cerned it  doe.s  only  cotton  doubling  and  no  spinning,  but  some  of  the 
other  firms  spin,  and  the  spun  yarn  being  purchased  from  them  by 
others  in  the  combination,  a  considerable  saving  is  effet*ted,  the  profits 
of  outsiders  l)eing  avoided.  It  is  stated  that  the  net  profits  of  the  con- 
cern at  the  present  time  show  about  10  per  cent  on  the  capital  em- 
barked. A  firm  known  as  the  American  Thread  Company  nas  been 
established  in  the  United  States  for  similar  pui'poses,  also  in  connection 
with  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company. 

Another  similar  trust,  of  much  larger  proportions,  is  known  as  "J. 
&  P.  Coats,  Limited,"  of  Paisley,  in  Scotland,  which  is  in  some  way 
interested  in  or  connected  with  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company, 
Limited.  Tt  was  formerly  known  as  '^The  Central  Agency,"  was 
organized  by  Messi^s.  J.  &  P.  Coats,  and  consists  of  about  half  a  dozen 
large  firms. 

Another  thread  trust  having  an  agency  in  Leicester  is  the  Linen 
Thread  Company,  Limited,  of  Glasgow.  This  company  consists  of  an 
amalgaination  of  three  important  firms.  Ekch  of  these  manages  its 
own  business,  but  the  profits  are  pooled,  and  competition  between  the 
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three  companies  is  avoided.  No  statistics  have  been  procurable  with 
reference  to  this  trust.  The  senior  partner  in  a  local  firm  of  sewing- 
cotton  manufacturers,  not  connected  with  either  of  the  firms  before 
referred  to,  states  that  the  cessation  of  competition  among  the  firms 
within  the  combination  has  benefited  those  outside  by  advancing  the 
general  market  prices  of  the  goods,  but  has  only  very  slightly  af^eted 
the  mte  of  wages. 

(8)  Among  the  cotton  and  woolen  djrers  there  exists  a  combination 
known  as  the  British  Lusterin^  Syndicate,  in  which  nearly  all  dyers 
are  included.  Each  firm  contnbutes  to  the  syndicate  an  agreed  sum 
for  working  expenses,  the  annual  contribution  averaging  about  £50 
($243.82)  each.  The  syndicate  was  organized  in  1896.  The  object  of 
the  cx>ncern  Ls  simply  to  protect  a  patent  known  as  Lehman's  patent, 
by  which  the  dyers  bina  themselves  to  an  agreed  price  list.  Among 
the  dj  ers  generally  other  combinations  exist,  one  being  at  Bradford, 
but  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  no  local  dyers  take  any  part  therein, 
and  no  details  thereof  are  obtainable.  The  effect  of  the  British  Luster- 
ing  Syndicate  has  been  to  keep  up  prices,  and  its  members,  by  mutual 
dealing,  save  expenses  very  considerably  and  there  is  certainly  a 
decided  increase  m  the  profits.  As  regards  dyers'  wages,  these  vary 
in  different  districts;  for  instance,  wages  for  dyeing,  trimming,  and 
finishing  are  higher  in  Leicester  than  m  Nottingham.  From  another 
source  it  is  found  that  as  a  consequence  of  this  combination,  manu- 
facturers have  to  pay  Is.  8d.  (80  cents)  per  pound  for  mercerizing  or 
lustering  in  this  country,  while  the  same  work  could  be  done  for  lOd. 
(20  cents)  abroad. 

(4)  Certain  trades  and  processes  using  alkali  are  affected  by  an 
extensive  trust  known  as  the  United  Alkali  Company,  but  the  effect 
has  not  l)een  to  increase  the  prices,  as  several  very  extensive  concerns, 
such  as  that  of  Messrs,  Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.,  have  not  joined  in  the 
trust. 

(5)  Wall-paper  trust.  This  combination  affects  the  paper  hangers 
and  wall-paper  dealers  in  this  district,  there  being  a  considerable 
advance  in  prices  of  this  class  of  goods.  It  is  believed  that  all  dealers 
in  wall  paper  in  this  district  are  compelled  to  deal  exclusivelv  with 
the  ''ring''  for  the  period  of  seven  years,  and  that  anyone  aealing 
with  outsiders  would  certainly  be  boycotted  by  firms  constituting  the 
trust.  ; 

(6)  Ijastly,  the  coal  ring.  In  making  this  report,  it  is  proper  that 
casual  reference  should  be  made  to  the  proceedings  of  this  body, 
although  no  information  is  accessible  as  to  its  working  locally.  That 
such  a  ring  exists,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  price  of  coal,  seems 
to  be  a  ceilainty,  although  denied  by  some  of  the  coal  owners.  Meet- 
ings of  (colliery  proprietors  have  been  held  from  time  to  time  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.     The  proceedings  have  been  conducted  with 

freat  secrecy,  but  tKe  result  is  that  the  price  of  coal  for  all  purposes 
as  been  raised  and  maintained  at  from  50  to  100  per  cent  increase, 
thereby  proportionately  advancing  the  cost  of  production  in  every 
class  of  manufacture,  and  also  affecting  trade  generally,  as  well  as  the 
household  consumer,  to  a  serious  degree. 

Besides  the  above  combinations  affecting  this  district,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  fonn  others  locall^^  A  combination  of  the  local  worsted 
spinners  will,  in  all  probability,  come  into  effect  shortly,  but  at  pres- 
ent has  not  advanced  far  enough  to  enable  definite  information  as  to 
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the  termb  of  the  suggested  amal^mation  to  be  obtained.  A  further 
syndicate  of  genem  worsted  spinners  throughout  the  country  is  in 
coui*se  of  formation ;  but  here,  again,  arrangements  are  not  yet  com- 
pleted.   Probably,  some  of  the  Leicester  spinners  will  participate  in  it. 

An  effort  was  made  some  time  ago  to  lorm  a  trust  in  the  hosiery 
trade,  but  this  met  with  but  scant  reception.  The  combination  was 
principally  pushed  from  Nottingham,  but,  as  stated,  has  been  a  failure 
so  far.  An  attempt  has  also  b^n  made  to  bring  about  a  combination 
of  the  loc*al  dyers,  but  it  has  not  yet  taken  shape. 

One  of  the  staple  industries  of  this  section  is  the  boot  and  shoe  trade, 
and  among  the  newly  proposed  '^ combines"  is  one  affecting  this 
industry,  but  thus  far  the  movement  has  not  made  much  progress. 

With  this  report  the  following  documents  ^  are  submitted: 

(1)  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company,  Limited.  Circular  letter  of 
May  10,  1900,  with  reference  to  issue  of  balance  of  capital. 

(2)  Prospectus  of  the  American  Thread  Company. 
Cotton  hank  price  list  of  the  British  Lustering  Syndicate. 
Copy  of  proiK)sed  form  of  agreement  for  dyers-  syndicate. 
Extract  from  the  Draper's  Kecord  of  May  5,  1900,  containing 

^et  stock  and  share  list  of  industrial  concerns  conne<.'ted  with  the 
drapery  trade. 

S.  C.  McFarland,  Consul. 
Nottingham.  May  30^  1900. 


SUPPLEMEXTARY. 

Supplementary  to  Consul  McFarland's  report  of  May  30,  1900,  in 
regard  to  trade  combinations.  Consular  Agent  S.  S.  Partridge,  of 
Ijcicaster,  submits  the  following  in  regard  to  the  contemplated  com- 
bination in  the  pottery,  stoneware,  and  fire-clay  goods  lor  sanitary 
purposes: 

In  the  extreme  west  of  this  district  are  several  large  businesses 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and  stoneware  and  fire-clay 
goods  for  sanitary  pui*poses.  All  these  businesses  are  amalgamated, 
with  practically  all  other  concerns  of  a  similar  character  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  an  association  called  the  Association  of  SanitaiT  Stoneware 
and  Fire  Clay  Goods  Manufacturers.  The  Kingdom  is  divided  into 
six  sections  or  branch  associations,  of  which  the  Midland  is  the  largest. 
Very  few  businesses  are  outside  this  trust,  and  their  competition  is 
stated  to  be  infinitesimal. 

The  profits  of  the  various  units  of  the  association  are  not  pooled, 
nor  are  the  businesses  controlled  by  the  association,  the  objects  of 
which  are  simply  to  fix  and  maintain  prices  ^nd  to  regulate  matters 
affecting  the  trade.  A  price  list  agreed  upon  by  the  association  binds 
all  the  members,  who  thus  avoi<r  competition  with  one  another  in 
respect  of  the  prices  charged.  The  worlkmen  employed  in  the  trade 
are  paid  high  wages,  the  work  requiring  skilled  labor  to  a  considera- 
ble extent;  but  wages  have  not  been  affected  by  the  formation  of  the 
trust. 

W.  T.  Cartwright,  llce-Cbnsul. 

Nottingham,  Jun^  7.  1900. 

*  File(i  for  reference  in  Bureau  of  Foreign  Comniepce. 
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PLYMOUTH. 

After  careful  and  extended  inquiry,  I  find  that  there  are  no  trusts  or 
trade  combinations  in  this  district.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  Devon  and  Cornwall  are  agricultural  and  mining  counties,  there 
being  but  few  manufactories,  and  these  small.  I  have  interviewed  the 
leading  bankers,  business  men,  and  solicitors,  and  find  that  trusts  are 
unknown  here.  I  can  find  no  literature  on  the  subject  in  the  book 
stores,  save  that  published  in  the  United  States. 

Jos.  G.  Stephens,  Co?md, 

Plymouth,  Mot/  S,  1900, 


NEW  TRUSTS  IX  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  statements,  already  published  in  the  Consular  Reports, 
are  reprinted  here: 

spinners'  and  shipping  trust. 

Consul  Halstead  writes  from  Binningham,  March  1,  190(),  in  regard 
to  the  apathy  with  which  the  people  of  Great  Britain  regard  the  for- 
mation of  trusts. 

The  news  editor  of  the  London  Mail  (circulation,  one  million  two 
hundred  and  odd  thousand)  gives  only  some  thirty-two  lines  to  an  item 
of  the  kind,  and  the  editor  m  chief  is  not  disturoed  to  the  extent  of  a 
single  editorial  paragraph.  Except  an  approving  paragraph  or  two  in 
the  financial  columns  when  the  flotation  is  advertisea,  one  can  look 
in  vain  in  other  papers  for  either  news  or  editorial  notice  referring  to 
English  trusts.     Mr.  Halstead  continues: 

Ihave  a  clipping  from  the  February  1  issue  of  the  London  Daily 
Mail.  It  is  an  announcement  of  a  proposed  formation  of  a  worsted 
spinners'  trust.  This  trust  is  to  have  a  capital  of  £18,000,000 
(fo7,697,000),  and  one  hundred  and  six  firms  are  concerned;  yet  the 
new^s  editor  of  the  Mail  judges  this  item  to  be  worth  only  a  two-line 
head,  twenty-eight  lines  of  small  type,  set  solid.  The  item  is  as 
follows: 

ANOTHER  HUGE  TRl'ST — BRADFORD   SPINNERS   DISCrSS   AN   £18,000,000  COMBINE. 

A  meeting  of  spinners  engaged  in  the  worsted  trade  was  held  yesterday  in  Brad- 
ford to  consider  the  question  of  forming  a  combination  of  firms  in  that  branch  of 
business.     One  hundred  and  six  firms  were  represented. 

Mr.  Scott  Ling,  of  Manchester,  who  presided,  explaine<i  that  it  was  proposed  to 
buy  out  firms  on  the  l)asi8  of  allowing  nothing  for  good  will  of  concerns  which  show 
only  5  per  cent  profit.  All  profit  beyond  5  per  cent  would  be  multiplied  seven  and  a 
half  times,  and  that  amount  allowed  for  go<jd  will.  On  such  a  basis,  he  calculated 
they  could  show  7J  to  8  per  cent  for  ordinary  shareholders. 

A  resolution  in  favor  of  combination  was  unanimouslv  passed,  and  the  following 
committee  ap}K)inted  to  devise  a  scheme:  Mr.  Ickeringill,  of  Keighley;  Mr.  James 
Drummond,  of  Bradford;  Mr.  Alfred  Haley,  of  Wakefield;  Mr.  A.  Anderton,  of  Check- 
heaton;  Mr.  J.  Hoyle,  of  Halifax;  Mr.  Smithies,  of  Elland,  and  Mr.  H.  Whiteheati, 
of  Bradford. 

Opinion  is  divideii  as  to  the  i)oasibilitv  of  a  successful  combination.  Some  put  the 
probable  total  capital  at  £18,000,000. 
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I  take  from  the  same  issue  of  the  Daily  Mail  the  following  extract 
in  regard  to  the  amalgamation  as  a  'Hrusf  of  two  great  South  African 
steamship  companies: 

CAPE  8HIPP1^•G    COMBINATION. 

Details  are  now  fully  arrang^of  tlie  recently  announced  amalgamation  of  the  two 
well-known  Cape  mail  companies. 

The  ohject  of  the  amalgamation  is  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  working  of  the 
South  African  trade  and  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  joint  mail  contract  which  the 
companies  have  made  with  the  Cape  government  for  ten  years  from  Octoher  next. 

The  Castle  Company  changes  its  name  to  the  "Union-Castle  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany, Limited/*  takes  over  the  property  and  liabilities  of  the  Union  Company,  and 
increases  its  nominal  capital  to  £2,000,000.  The  directorates  also  combine,  and  Sir 
Francis  Evans,  chairman  and  managing  director  of  the  Union,  joins  the  firms  of 
Donald  Currie  &  Co.  in  the  control  of  the  amalgamate<l  concern. 

A  new  4  i>er  cent  del>enture  stock  will  be  created,  for  which  the  shareholders  in 
both  companies  will  Ije  allowed  to  exchange  their  present  stock. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  shares  of  the  united  company  shall  l>e  £10  instead  of  £20 
shares,  and  the  shareholdera  of  the  l^nion  C<>mpany  will  receive  for  tlieir  paid-up 
capital  an  allotment  of  an  eaual  nominal  amount  of  hilly  paid-up  shares  of  the  Union 
Castle  Company,  and  in  atldition  Avill  receive  £6  IBs.  4(1.  per  share,  payable  in  4  per 
cent  debenture  stock. 

WALI.-PAI»ER   TRUST. 

Under  date  of  Birmingham,  Fe])ruary  16,  1900,  Consul  Halsti^ad 
says: 

Combinations  of  the  kind  which  at  home  we  eall  ''tmst8''  are  cre- 
ated here  without  attracting  public  attention  or  causing  alarm,  though 
no  trouble  is  taken  to  keep  the  facts  from  getting  to  the  public,  and 
it  is  rare  that  one  hears  a  voice  raised  a^inst  trusts.  ^A  wall-paper 
combination  with  £6,000,000  ($29,199,000)  of  capital  is  announced, 
and  receives  from  the  Ix)ndon  Daily  Mail,  a  newspaper  which  is  very 
active  in  news  gathering,  only  the  si»ant  attention  of  a  two-line  head, 
twenty-one  lines  of  type  set  solid,  and  an  inconspicuoas  position.  The 
Mail  article  reads  as  follows. 

The  Association  of  Wall-Pajx'r  Manufacturers,  after  working  jointly  since  Septem- 
ber 30,  are  now  preparing  a  prospectus,  and  an  issue  of  capital  will  \ye  made  within 
the  next  few  days. 

The  company  is  already  registered  with  £4,000,000  of  share  capital,  plus  deben- 
tures, and  the  new  issue  will  probably  be  £6,000,000. 

Practically  every  maker  of  paix^r  hangings  in  the  Kingdom  is  stated  to  be  embraced 
bv  the  federation,  including  Scotch,  T^ncashire,  Yorkshire,  and  London  concerns. 
Tlie  chairman  of  the  combination  is  W.  P.  Huntington,  late  member  of  Parliament 
for  the  Darwen  division  of  Lancashire,  and  sheriff  of  I^ncashire. 

Many  important  consolidations,  adjustments,  and  economies  have  already  been 
effected  since  the  formation  of  the  federation. 

TKU8T   IN    BLEACHING   TRADE. 

Consul  Halstead  writes  from  Birmingham,  Febinarv  24,  1900: 
Wednesdav's  edition  of  the  London  Mail  refers  to  the  formation  of 

a  bleaching  trust  with  a  capitalization  of  £10,000,000  or  £12,000,000. 

This,  in  the  judgment  of  the  managing  editor,  is  worthy  of  onlv  one 

headline,  twenty -two  lines  of  nonpareil  type,  set  solid.     The  t)aily 

Mail  article  reads  as  follows: 

BLKACHIXG-TRADE   CX)MBINE. 

The  Lancashire  bleaching  trade  will  shortly  be  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  com- 
pany. 

It  is  said  that  the  combination  will  involve  the  capitalization  of  from  £10,000,000 
to  £12,000,000  ($48,(i65,000  to  1158,398,000),  and  the  object  in  view  is  to  prevent 
individual  concerns  from  indulging  in  sharp  practices,  cutting  prices,  discount^*,  etc. 
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Individual  biiHinesses  are  to  be  taken  over  and  worked  from  March  31  by  the 
company,  which  will  be  known  an  the  Lancatihire  Bleachers'  Association,  Limited, 
and  the  prospectus  will  probably  be  in  the  hands  of  the  public  soon  after  that  date. 

Experts  are  confident  that  there  is  no  branch  of  the  textile  industries  which  will 
8o  well  and  profitablv  lend  itself  to  the  adoption  of  joint-stock-combination  prin- 
ciples as  that  of  the  l^ni-ashire  bleaching  trade. 

A  provisional  committee  has  been  appointed  from  among  the  ineiiiliers  of  the 
largest  firms. 

Mr.  Halstead  adds,  July  28,  1900: 

In  the  advertising  columns  of  tKe  Times,  Mail,  Express,  and  other 
London  and  provincial  papers  appears  to-day  the  prospectus  of  the 
Bleachers'  Association,  Limited,  the  cotton  bleaching  ^Hrust"  the  pro- 
posed fonnation  of  which  I  reported  some  time  ago.  The  share  capital 
of  this  new  '* trust"  is  given  at  £6,000,000,  and  added  to  this  as  an 
exact  statement  of  the  money  involved  there  are  £2,250,000  in  4i 
per  cent  first  mortgage  debenture  stock,  making  a  total  of  £8,250,000, 
equivalent  in  American  money  to  $J:0,14<S,625.  Power  is  reserved  by 
the  '*•  trust"  deed  to  create  further  debenture  stock  in  addition  to  the 
amount  announced,  provided  it  is  necessary.  I  have  not  seen,  in  the 
five  daily  newspapers  I  have  read  this  morning,  a  single  editorial  com- 
ment on  the  foimation  of  this  great  ''trust,"  which  is,  by  the  way,  a 
full  brother  organization  to  the  Bradford  Dyers'  Association,  Limited, 
an  equally  great  '^  trust,"  and  with  which  it  has  a  working  arrangement, 
whicn  is  shown  by  this  paragraph,  taken  from  the  prospectus: 

A  few  of  the  amalgamated  firms  are  dyers  as  well  as  bleachers,  and  the  two  busi- 
nesses may  l)e  usehilly  and  profitably  continued  side  by  side.  There  is,  however,  no 
intention  of  competing  with  the  Bradford  Dyers*  Ass(x*iation,  Limite<i,  and  in  the 
case  of  one  firm  which  carries  on  at  one  of  its  works  piece  dyeing  of  the  Bradford 
class,*  the  company  has  arranged  to  transfer  the  dye  works  to  that  association. 

The  prospectus  states  that  the  company  has  been  formed  with  the 
object  of  acquiring  and  amalgamating  numerous  firms  and  companies 
engaged  in  the  bleaching  trade  and  of  strengthening  and  extending 
various  associations  whicn  previously  existed  for  various  purposes  in 
connection  with  the  trade. 

The  names  of  the  fifty-three  firms  which  have  entered  into  contract 
for  the  sale  of  their  businesses  to  the  ""trust"  are  given,  and  are  as 
follows: 

Richard  Ainsworth,  Son  &  Co.,  Halliwell  Bleachworks,  Bolton,  established  1760. 

The  Birkacre  Company,  Limited  (bleaching  business  only),  Birkacre  Bleachworks, 
Chorley,  established  1871. 

John  &  Henrj'  Bleachley,  Myrtle  Grove  Bleach\yorks,  Prestwich,  established  1799. 

Thomas  Ridg'way  Bridson  <fe  Sons,  Bolton  Bleachworks,  Bolton,  established  prior 
to  1800. 

Thomas  Ridgway  Bridson  &  Sons,  Lever  Bank  Bleachworks,  Little  Lever,  estab- 
lished prior  to  1832. 

W.  E.  Buckley  &  Co.,  Limited,  Pilsworth  Bleachworks,  Whitefield,  near  Man- 
chester, established  1878. 

Buckley  &  Brennand,  Seed  ley  Bleachworks,  Seedley,  established  1887. 

R.  &  A.  Chambers,  Limited,  Spring  Waters  Bleachworks,  Whitefield,  near  Man- 
chester, established  1856. 

Thomas  Cross  &  Co.,  Limited,  Mortfield  Bleachworks,  Bolton,  established  1820. 

levies  &  Eckersley,  Limited,  Iluyton  Bleachworks,  Adlington,  Lancashire,  estab- 
lished 1831. 

Deeply  Vale  &  Co.,  Limited,  Deeply  Vale,  near  Bury. 

Eccles  Bleaching  Company,  Limited,  Bentcliffe  Works,  Eccles,  established  1877. 

Eden  &  Thwaites,  Limited,  Waters  Meeting  Bleachworks,  Bolton,  established  1770. 

Forrest,  Gillies  &  Co.,Lanfine  Bleachworks,  New  Milns,  Avrshire,  established 
1882. 


*  I  think  this  means  dyeing  of  wool. — Consul. 
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Andrew  (ireeiihalgh,  Cloujfh  Bleach  works,  Radcliffe,  established  1831. 

Andrew  Greenhalgh,  Ballydown  Bleachworks,  Banbridge,  established  1820. 

Ed  wan!  Hall  &  Bros.,  Liniited,  Whaley  Bridge  Bleach  works,  Whaley  Bridge,  estab- 
lished 1830. 

Adam  Hamilton  <&  Sons,  Blackland  Mill,  near  Paisley,  established  1780. 

Handforth  Bleaching  Clompany,  Limited,  Handforth,  established  1860. 

James  Hardcastle  &  Co.,  Bradshaw  Works,  Bolton,  established  1784. 

Thomas  Hardcastle  &  Son,  Firewood  Works,  Bolton,  established  1803. 

Hepburn  &  Co.,  Limited,  The  Square  WorkF,  Ramsbottom,  established  prior  to 
1800. 

Robert  Heywood,  Crescent  Bleachworks,  Salford,  established  1838. 

Horidge  &  Co.,  Raikes  Bleachworks,  Bolton,  established  1822. 

The  Irkdale  Bleachworks  Company,  Limited,  Irkdale  Works,  Middleton,  estab- 
lished 1874. 

Kay  &  Smith,  Lands  End  Works,  Middleton,  established  prior  to  1820. 

The  Kersal  Bleaching  Company,  Kersal  Vale  Bleachworks,  Higher  Broughton, 
established  1892. 

A.  J.  King  &  Co.,  Ingersley  Vale,  Bollington,  near  Macclesfield,  established  1876. 

Kirkpatrick  Brothers,  Ballyclare  Bleachworks,  Ballyclare,  County  Antrim,  estab- 
lished prior  to  1800. 

Knowles  &  Green,  Undershore  Bleachworks,  Bolton,  established  1800. 

Thomas  Lewis  Linsey,  Hollins  Vale  Bleachworks,  Whitefield,  established  1849. 

Longworth  &  Co.,  Springfield  Bleachworks,  Astley  Bridge,  Bolton,  established  1840. 

James  McHaffieA  Son.  Kirktonfield,  Neilston,  establisned  1817. 

John  McNab  &  Co.,  Midtownfield,  Howwood,  New  Brunswick,  established  1825. 

Melland  &  Coward,  Limited,  Ileaton  Mersev,  Manchester,  established  1820. 

H.  Milner  &  Co.,  Northdean  Bleachworks,  t*endlebury,  established  1885. 

William  Mosley,  Cheadle  Bleachworks,  Cheadle,  Manchester,  established  1875. 

George  Murton  &  Co.,  Sharpies  Bleachworks  and  Mill  Hill  Bleachworks,  Bolton, 
established  1845. 

The  Rawtentsall  Bleaching  Company,  Rawtentsalh,  established  1884. 

Thomas  Ridgway  &  Co.,  Wallsuches  Bleachworks,  Horwich,  established  1801. 

Robert  K.  Roberts,  Stormer  Hill  Bleachworks,  Tottington,  near  Burv,  established 
1799. 

Executors  of  S.  Roth  well,  Woodhill  Bleachworks,  Elton,  near  Burv. 

G.  &  S.  Slater,  Dunscar,  Bolton,  established  prior  to  1800. 

Simpson  &  Jackson,  Street  Bridge  Bleachworks,  Royton,  Oldham,  established  1761. 

John  Smith,  jr.,  &  Co.,  Great  Lever  Works.  Bolton,  established  1840. 

John  Stanning  &  Son,  Limited,  Leyland  Bleachworks,  Leyland,  established  prior 
to  1830. 

Sykes  &  Co.,  Limited,  Edgeley  Bleachworks,  Stockport,  established  1871. 

John  Waterhouse  &  (^o.,  Tootel  Bridge  Bleachworks,  Breightment,  Bolton,  estab- 
lished 1793. 

Samuel  Walch,  Outwood  Bleachworks,  near  Prestwich,  established  1850. 

John  Whitehouse,  Elton  Works,  Bury,  established  prior  to  1800. 

John  Whittaker  &  Co.,  Mount  Sion  Bleachworks,  Radcliffe,  established  1771. 

Charles  Whowell,  Two  Brooks  Bleachworks,  Tottington,  established  1859. 

John  Young  &  C^.,  Crumpsall,  Limited,  Anchor  Bleaciiworks,  Hendham  Vale, 
Manchester,  established  prior  to  1800. 

From  the  prospectus,  I  take  the  following  paragraphs  explanatory 
of  the  purposes  of  the  trust: 

The  principal  business  of  the  company  is  the  bleaching  and  finishing  of  cotton  piece 
goods  of  every  description. 

The  chief  center  of  the  cotton  industry  is  Manchester,  and  all  the  works  acquired 
by  the  company  are  situated  within  convenient  distance  of  that  city  excepting  thoee  of 
four  Scotch  and  two  Irish  firms,  who  are  engaged  in  special  branches  of  the  bleach- 
ing business,  and  are  regarded  as  desirable  acquisitions  for  the  company. 

A  few  of  the  an^algamated  firms  are  dyers  as  well  as  bleachers,  and  the  two  busi- 
nesses may  be  usefufiy  and  profitably  continued  side  by  side.  There  is,  however,  no 
intention  of  competing  with  the  Bradford  Dyers'  Association,  Limited,  and  in  the 
case  of  one  firm,  which  carries  on  atone  of  its  works  piece  dyeing  of  the  Bradford  class, 
the  company  have  arranged  to  transfer  the  dye  works  to  that  association. 

The  bleaching  trade  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  I^ncashire,  and  has  proved  itaelf  a 
steady  and  prosperous  one.  It  is  also  preeminently  a  safe  trade.  Bleachers  are  not 
buyers  or  sellers  of  the  goods  upon  which  they  operate,  their  business  being  to  bleach 
and  finish  goods  for  the  merchants.  It  is  practically  free  from  ordinary  trade  riaks; 
the  profits  are  believed  to  have  l)een  exceptionally  stable,  and  there  is  no  record  of 
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any  bleacher  having  suffered  appreciable  loss  through  bad  debts  incurred  in  the  course 
of  his  legitimate  tr^e. 

The  great  and  ever  increasing  diflSculty  of  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  water 
renders  the  position  of  the  old  established  bleaching  firms  a  very  strong  one,  while 
enforcement  of  law  against  pollution  of  rivers  tends  still  further  to  prevent  the  erec- 
tion of  new  works. 

For  a  great  many  years  past,  there  have  existed  in  the  Manchester  bleaching  trade 
voluntary  associations  for  the  regulation  of  prices  in  branches  of  the  business  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  these  have  worked  in  harmony  with  the  merchants  as  well 
as  to  the  advantage  of  the  trade;  but  it  has  been  realized  that  the  full  advantages  of 
cooperation  can  oe  secured  only  by  amai^mation,  for  the  success  of  which  the 
orgmization  and  existence  of  these  associations  give  exceptional  facilities. 

The  present  amalgamation  has  secured  the  adhesion  of  many  firms  who  were  not 
previously  members  of  any  price  association. 

It  is  believed  the  formation  of  this  company  will  strengthen  the  cordial  relations 
already  existing  with  the  Manchester  merchants,  for,  being  in  possesion  of  works  of 
every  description  capable  of  dealing  at  appropriate  prices  with  ever>^  branch  of 
bleaching  and  finishing,  the  amalgamated  firms  will  be  enabled  to  satisfy  the  varying 
demands  of  the  whole  Manchester  trade  and  meet  any  competition  from  abroad  or 
elsewhere. 

Individual  effort  will  be  maintained  among  the  various  amalgamated  tirmn.  So 
far  as  possible,  the  management  of  each  works  will  be  left  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  been  responsible  for  its  conduct  in  the  past,  and  the  heads  of  each  branch  may 
under  the  articles  of  association  be  remunerated  wholly  or  partially  by  a  commission 
or  percentage  on  the  profits  of  the  branch  managed  by  them.  Each  firm  will  con- 
tinue to  deal  personally  with  its  own  customers,  and  arrangements  which  have  been 
made  by  individual  firms  with  regard  to  special  finishes  for  particular  customers  will 
be  strictly  adhered  to. 

The  general  management  of  the  business  of  the  company  is  vested  in  general  man- 
agers. The  first  two  managers  will  hold  oflBce  for  three  years,  and  the  remuneration 
attached  to  their  posts  is  limited  to  a  commission,  payable  to  each  of  them,  of  2i  per 
cent  on  the  balance  of  the  net  profits  made  by  the  c»ompany  during  each  year  over 
and  above  the  sum  required  to  pay  the  debenture  interest  and  preierence  dividend 
for  that  year. 

The  directors  believe  that  the  successful  management  of  the  undertaking  and  the 
cordial  cooperation  of  all  the  amalgamated  firms  are  secured  by  the  appointment  as 
first  general  managers  of  Mr.  John  Brennand  and  Mr.  John  Stanning. 

The  remuneration  of  the  chairman,  vice-chairman,  and  directors  (other  than  the 
general  managers)  will  be  fixed  by  the  share  holders  in  general  meeting. 

As  SO  many  kinds  of  cottons  are  shipped  to  America  from  Man- 
chester, this  trust  has  an  interest  to  us.  In  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1899,  it  sent  to  the  United  States,  colors,  dyestuffs,  and  chemicals 
to  a  total  value  of  $125,592.76. 


CEMENT    TRUST. 

Consul  Halstead  writes  from  Birmingham,  under  date  of  July  14, 
1900: 

British  newspapers  are  to-day  printing  in  their  advertising  columns 
the  preliminary  notice  of  the  Associated  Portland  Cement  Manufac- 
turers, Limited,  with  a  total  capital  of  £8,000,000.  This  $40,000,000 
cement  ''trust"  attracts  no  attention,  and  its  foraiation  is  not  even 
commented  upon  by  the  newspapers.  In  a  recent  number  of  the 
Advance  Sheets  of  Consular  Reports,  *  Consul  Worman,  of  Munich, 
announces  that  German  manufacturers  of  cement  are  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing for  the  formation  of  a  syndicate,  which  will  open  a  central  bureau 
for  the  sale  of  all  cement  of  German  manufacture. 

That  these  two  cement  trusts,  one  British  and  one  German,  have  an 
importance  to  American  cement  users  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
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figures  of  cement,  Roman,  Portland,  etc.,  imported  into  the  United 
States,  published  by  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States: 


Of  which  was  fumU^bed  by — 
Year  end-  ,                                            —        -      —     — 
ing  De-     '  Quantity.  '    Value.        United  Kingdom.               Belgium.  Germany, 

cember—  '  I  


I 


Quantity.      Value.      Quantity.  '   Value.   I  Quantity.  '    Value, 


Pounds.  I^undt. 

1897....    836,329.662  «2, 688, 122   137.737,4 
1896.... I  805,627,623     2,624,226     W,423,730 
1899....   843,285,3061    2,888,286     79,853.052 


Pounds. 
$451,256  219,061,566 
333,406  267,612,329 
309,614  249,659,656 


Pounds, 
1619,675  443.711.iM2|fl.467.M5 

800,W9  413,963,824 

747,448,  477,528,700 


I 


1,3*4.561 
693,722 


IRELAND. 
BELFAST. 

After  careful  investigation,  I  tind  that  there  are  no  trusts*  or  trade 
combinations  with  head  offices  in  this  consular  district.  Attempts 
have  been  made  upon  different  occasions  to  fonn  such  combinations  to 
maintain  prices  among  the  manufacturing  industries  of  this  district, 
but  the  agreements  have  been  broken  and  the  efforts  have  been  inef- 
fective. In  the  greatest  manufacturing  industry  in  the  province  of 
Ulster,  the  flax- spinning  and  linen-weaving  trades,  many  proposals  to 
regulate  and  maintain  prices  have  been  made,  but  without  suc*ces8. 
The  Linen  Thread  Company,  Limited,  was  organized  in  1898  for  the 

f purpose  of  controlling  this  industry.  The  head  office  is  located  at 
jlasgow,  from  which  the  general  business  of  the  syndicate  is  con- 
ducted, all  of  the  tirms  en^ged  in  this  line  of  work  in  this  district 
with  the  exception  of  one  joining  the  combine.  The  result  has  been 
that  prices  are  steadier,  without  material  advancement,  and  the  small 
firm  that  refused  to  enter  the  combination  has  been  doing  a  much 
greater  and  more  profitable  business  than  before.  Notwitnstanding 
the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  of  this  district  seem  to  be  averse  to  the 
formation  of  trusts,  and  rely  on  supply  and  demand  and  competition 
in  the  trades  to  fix  prices  of  production,  yet  in  many  avenues  of  trade 
and  commerce — especially  in  cases  where  dealers  are  dependent  upon 
the  manufacturers  of  England  and  Scotland  for  their  supplies — the 
effect  of  trade  combinations  is  felt.  An  illustration  of  the  effects  of 
such  combinations  is  shown  in  the  association  of  wall-paper  manufac- 
turers, with  headquarters  in  London,  embracing  nearly  all  the  manu- 
facturers of  paper  hangings  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  requires  all 
dealers  in  wall  paper  to  buy  their  stock  from  the  combination,  and  in 
case  of  refusal  thev  will  not  be  supplied.  The  capital  of  this  associa- 
tion is  £6,000,000  ($29,199,000),  and  it  has  been  in  opration  since 
September  80,  1899.  The  dealers  in  paper  hangings  in  Belfast  and 
other  cities  in  the  province  of  Ulster  depend  for  their  stocks  upon  the 
manufacturers  in  England,  as  there  are  but  a  few  inferior  concerns  in 
this  consular  district,  the  output  of  which  is  totally  inadequate  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  trade,  and  dealers  here  have  prac*tically  submitted. 
The  prices  of  lower-grade  goods  have  advanced  from  5  to  15  per  cent: 
on  other  grades  they  have  remained  substantially  unchanged.  The 
only  appreciable  effects  of  trusts  here  are  slight  advances  on  some 
productions  and  prevention  of  sudden  fluctuation  in  prices. 

WjixiAM  W.  TouvEixE,  Can^ful. 
Belfast,  June  6',  1900, 
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CORK  (QUEENSTOWN). 

In  response  to  the  Department's  circular  of  March  20  I  have  to 
report  that  there  are  no  trusts  or  ti*ade  combinations  in  the  south  of 
Ireland.  Three  or  four  years  ago,  an  attempt  was  made  to  form  a 
trust  by  the  linen  manufacturers  in  Ireland,  but  it  was  unsuccessful 
and  has  not  been  renewed.  Later,  a  similar  attempt  was  made  with 
regard  to  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  in  Ireland,  but  it  also  failed. 

Daniel  Swiney,  Canml, 

Cork,  April  ^7,  1900, 


DUBLIN. 

In  this  district,  aside  from  the  gas  and  street-railway  companies, 
there  is  no  trust  or  trade  combination.  For  convenience,  many  of  the 
large  establishments  are  organized  under  the  limited-liability  act,  but 
there  is  no  attempt  at  monopolistic  combination.  It  is  rumored  that 
the  dealers  in  coaL  have  an  understanding  as  to  prices,  but  there  is 
great  competition  in  the  trade. 

The  result  of  the  consolidation  of  the  street  railways  has  been  favor- 
able, the  fares  being  lowered  and  the  services  improved.  The  same 
maj'  be  said  of  the  consolidation  of  the  gas  companies,  the  price  of 
gas  having  been  reduced.  Complaints  are  made  concerning  the  quality 
of  the  gas  sold  and  also  of  the  plan  of  charging  24  cents  a  thousanH* 
feet  more  in  the  suburban  districts  than  in  the  city,  the  prices  in  the 
city  being  85  cents  and  in  the  suburbs  $1.09  per  thousand  feet. 

Some  of  the  English  ti'ade  combinations  have  agencies  here,  and  the 
fertilizer  manufacturers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  naving  headquarters 
at  Liverpool,  have  a  combination  controlling  prices  which  also  governs 
them  here.  The  consumers  complain  that  by  this  combination  prices 
are  unduly  advanced,  restricting  consumption. 

Joshua  Wilbouk,  ComuL 

Dublin,  May  U,  1900, 


SCOTLAND. 

EDINBURGH. 

I  submit  the  following  list  of  trade  combinations  in  the  United 
Kingdom: 

In  February,  1891,  the  United  Alkali  Compan}^  Limited,  was  formed, 
combining  in  one  undertaking  various  chemical  works  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  which  some  or  all  of  the  following  chemicals  are  manu- 
factured, viz:  Bleaching  powder,  soda  ash,  caustic  soda,  white  alkali, 
sulphate  of  soda,  crystals  of  soda,  chlorate  of  potash,  sulphuric  acid, 
hyarochloric  acid,  sulphur,  etc.  Salt  mines  and  works  were  also 
acquired.  This  company  consolidated  the  works  and  businesses  of 
forty-eight  firms  or  companies.     Offices,  Liverpool. 

In  July,  1896,  J.  &  P.  Coats,  Limited,  thread  manufacturers,  a  com- 
pany organized  several  years  before,  acquired  the  dominant  interest  in 
the  businesses  of  Messrs.  Clark  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Jonas  Brooks  &  Bros., 
and  Messrs.  James  Chadwick  &  Bro.,  Limited,  and  the  capital  was 
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increased  from  £3,760,000  ($18,249,375)  to  £5,500,000  ($26,765,750). 
Offices,  Paisley. 

The  Englisn  Sewing  Cotton  Company,  Limited,  wa^  formed  in 
November,  1897,  uniting  the  principal  English  fii-ms  and  companies 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sewing,  crochet,  knitting,  mending, 
and  other  cottons,  including  in  some  cases  the  allied  businesses  of 
cotton  spinning,  doubling,  twisting,  dyeing,  bleaching,  polishing,  bob- 
bin maKing,  etc.  Fifteen  companies  were  amalgamated,  (^pital, 
£2,750,000  ($13,382,875).     Offices,  Manchester. 

The  Fine  Cotton  Spinners  and  Doublei^,  Limited,  was  formed  in 
May,  1898,  consolidating  thirty -one  businesses  and  having  a  capital  of 
£6,000,000  ($29,199,000). 

The  American  Thread  Company,  Limited,  organized  in  December, 

1898,  united  thiiteen  businesses.  ^Capital,  £3,720,000  ($18,103,880). 
The  Bradford  Dyers'  Association,  Limited,  was  formed  in  Decem- 
ber, 1898,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  businesses  of  the  various 
companies  and  firms  engaged  in  the  piece-dyeing  trade.  Twenty-two 
businesses  were  thus  amalgamated,  comprising  about  90  p>er  cent  of 
the  Bradford  piece-dyeing  trade. 

In  July,  1899,  The  Yorkshire  Indigo,  Scarlet,  and  Color  Dyers,  Lim- 
ited, was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  carrying  on  the 
works  of  several  firms  and  companies  engaged  in  the  Yorkshire  indigo, 
scarlet,  and  color  dyeing  trade.  Eleven  businesses  were  consolidated. 
Capital,  £600,000  ($2,919,000).     Offices,  Huddersfield. 

In  July,  1899,  The  Bradford  Coal  Merchants  and  Consumers,  Lim- 
ited, was  formed,  uniting  eight  businesses.  Capital,  £250,000 
($1,216,625). 

The  Yorkshire  Wool  Combers'  Association,  Limited,  was  organized 
in  October,  1899,  acquiring  and  amalgamating  into  one  concern  the 
wool-combing  businesses  of  thirty-eight  companies  and  firms.  Capi- 
tal, £2,500,000  ($12,166,250).     Offices,  Bradford. 

The  British  Oil  and  Cake  Mills,  Limited,  foniied  in  July,  1899, 
amalgamated  seventeen  companies  and  firms  engaged  in  oil  and  cake 
manufacture  and  oil  refinmg.  Capital,  £1,500,000  ($7,299,750). 
Offices,  London. 

Barry,  Ostlere  &  Shepherd,  Limited,  incorporated  in  October,  1899, 
consoliaated  the  businesses  of  five  companies  having  eight  works 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  floor  cloth  and  linoleum.  Capital, 
£4,000,000  ($19,466,000).    .Offices,  Kirkcaldy. 

The  United  Indigo  and  Chemical  Company,  Limited,  formed  in 
November,  1899,  consolidated  eight  companies.  Capital,  £250,000 
($1,216,625).     Offices,  Manchester. 

The  Calico  Printers'  Association,  Limited,  formed  in  December, 

1899,  amalgamated  sixty  businesses  valued  at  £8,047,031.  CapitaL 
£9,200,000  ($44,771,800).     Offices,  Manchester. 

The  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers,  Limited,  incorporated  in  February, 

1900,  united  thirty-one  firms  and  companies  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  wall  papers  and  raised  decorative  materials.  Capital,  £4,200,- 
000  ($20,439,800).     Offices,  Darwen,  England. 

The  United  Velvet  Cutters'  Association,  Limited,  formed  in  March, 
1900,  consolidated  four  businesses,  the  principal  ones  engaged  in  this 
branch  of  trade  in  England.  Capital,  £300,000  ($1,459,950).  Officer, 
Manchester. 

The  British  Cotton  and  Wool  Dyers'  Association,  Lunited,  iucor- 
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porated  in  April,  1900,  united  forty-six  businesses.     Capital,  £2,750,- 
000  ($13,382,875). 

In  The  Yorkshire  Soap  Makers'  Association,  Limited,  formed  last 
April,  were  amalgamatea  twelve  firms  and  companies  engaged  in  the 
soap  making,  oil,  and  packing,  cotton-waste  manufacturing,  and  other 
kindred  trades.     Capital,  £400,000  ($1,946,600).     Offices,  Bradford. 

I  send  under  separate  cover  a  copy  of  the  prospectus  of  each  of 
these  combinations:  ^ 

The  United  Alkali  Company,  Limited;  The  English  Sewing  Cotton 
Company,  Limited;  The  Yorkshire  Indigo,  Scarlet  and  Color  Dyers, 
Limited;  TheYorkshire  Wool  Combers' Association,  Limited;  TheBrit- 
ish  Oil  and  Cake  Mills,  Limited;  Barry,  Ostlere  and  Shepherd,  Limited; 
United  Indigo  and  Chemical  Company,  Limited;  The  Calico  Printers' 
Association,  Lunited;  The  Wall  raper  Manufacturers,  Limited;  The 
United  Velvet  Cutters'  Association,  Limited;  The  Yorkshire  Soap 
Makers'  Association,  Limited;  and  The  Bradford  Dyers'  Association, 
Limited. 

A  rumor  has  been  current  that  there  is  a  movement  among  the 
tweed  manuf  actui'ers  of  the  south  of  Scotland  to  amalgamate,  but  those 
manufacturers  who  have  been  approached  on  the  subject  say  that  the 
story  is  an  invention. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  combinations  in  various  trades  upon  produc- 
tion, wages,  and  prices,  the  opinions  of  well-informed  men  differ.  It 
would  seem  that,  generally  speaking,  the  effect  has  been  most  marked 
in  preventing  a  rise  in  wages. 

Wall  paper  has  advanced  about  10  per  cent  since  March  last.  In 
the  same  period,  ordinary  sewing  cottons  have  risen  15  per  cent,  and 
ordinary  linen  sewing  thread  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  The  cheaper 
qualities  of  floor  cloth  are  2  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  prices  in 
September,  1899,  and  the  better  qualities  have  risen  4  per  cent  since 
January  1, 1900. 

RuFUs  Fleming,  Consul, 

Edinbubgh,  May  10,  1900. 


DUNDEE. 


Consul  Higgins  writes  from  Dundee,  May  18, 1900,  that  there  are  no 
trusts  or  trade  combinations  located  in  his  district. 


DUNFERMLINE. 

Combinations  for  manufacturing  or  commercial  purposes  are  not 
spoken  of  as  trusts  in  this  country,  but  are  known  as  amalgamations. 
The  tendency  of  individual  industries  to  amal^mate  is  increasing,  the 
free-trade  policy  of  the  country  in  no  wise  discouraging  or  affecting 
the  prosperity  of  amalgamated  companies.  The  largest  linoleum  com- 
bination in  Scotland  (perhaps  the  largest  in  the  world)  was  organized 
last  year  at  Kirkcaldy  and  included  the  La  Corapagnie  Rouennaise  de 
Linoleum  at  Le  Houline,  France,  as  mentioned  m  my  report  on  com- 

*  Filed  for  reference  in  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce, 
-9 
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merce  and  industries,  October  25,  1899/  Tlie  amalgamated  company 
was  organized  on  the  adoption  of  the  following  proposition,  as  reported 
in  a  newspaper  account  of  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  company^: 

It  is  proposed  that  the  amalgamated  company  should  take  the  name  of  **  Barry, 
Oetlere  &  Shepherd,  Limited,*'  and  that  the  company  should  have  a  nominal  capital 
of  £1,000,000  ($4,866,500),  divided  into— 

35,000  i)reference  shares  of  £10  each,  bearing  a  cumulative 

dividend  of  6  per  cent £350,000=11,703,275 

And  650,000  ordmary  shares  of  £1  each 650,000=  3,163,225 

1,000,000=  4,866,500 

But  it  is  intended  that  of  the  above  preference  share  capital  there  shall  in  the 
meantime  be  issued  only  £250,000  ($1,216,625),  whereof  there  will  be  allotted  to  the 
preference  shareholders  of — 

John  Barry,  Ostlere  &  Co.  Limited £125,000=     $608,313 

The  Kirkcald v  Lmoleum  Company,  Limited 50, 000  =       243, 325 

And  there  will  be  issued  to  the  public 75,000=       364,987 

250,000=   1,216,625 

And  of  the  above  ordinary  share  capital,  it  is  proposed  that  there  shall  in  the 
meantime  be  issued  only  £588,000  ($2,861,502),  distributable  as  follows : 

To  the  ordinary  shareholders  of  John  Barrv,  Ostlere  &  Co., 

Limited ' £270, 000  =  $1, 313, 955 

To  Mr.  Barry  in  commutation  of  his  share  of  profits 55, 000=  267,  658 

To  Mr.  Ostlere  in  commutation  of  his  share  of  profits 55, 000=  267, 658 

To  holders  of  ordinary  shares  in  the  Rouen  Company  ( 1 

share  for  every  25  francs  of  their  holding) 43, 000  =  209, 260 

To  Mr.  Barrv  fi)r  his  " apport'*  shares  in  that  company. . .  5, 000=  24, 333 

To  Mr.  Ostlere  for  his  *  *  apport ' '  shares  in  that  company . .  5, 000  =  24, 333 
To  the  ordinary  shareholders  of  the  Kirkcaldy  Linoleum 

Company,  Limited .' 77, 500=  377, 154 

To  the  ordinary  shareholders  of  the  Kirkcaldy  Linoleum 

Company  for  payment  in  cash 12,500=  60,830 

To  Mr.  Shepherd  in  commutation  of  his  share  of  profits. . .  18, 000  =  87, 596 

To  the  partners  of  Messrs.  Shepherd  &  Beveridge 47, 000  =  228, 726 

588,000=  2,861,502 

It  is  further  proposed   that  the  amalgamated  company 

shall  have  a  mortgage  debenture  stock  secured  over  its 

heritable  property  and  fixed  plant  in  Scotland,and  bearing 

4  pt^r  cent  interest,  of 150,009=       729, 975 

From  which  there  will  be  paid  off  the  mortgage  debenture 

debt  of  John  Barry,  Ostlere  &  Co.,  Limitea,  amounting 

to 75,000=       364,987 

Leaving  a  balance  for  issue  when  required  of 75, 000  =       364, 987 

The  £75,000  ($364,987)  of  preference  share  capital  to  be  is- 
sued to  the  public  is  proposed  to  l>e  issued  at  a  premium  of 
£3  6h.  8d.  per  share  (yielding  to  the  investor  4i  per  cent), 
which  will  produce £100,000=     $486,650 

The  12,500  ordinary  shares  of  the  amalgamated  company 
to  l>e  allotted  to  the  ordinary  shareholders  of  the  Kirk- 
caldy Linoleum  Company,  Limited,  for  cash  will  produce.  12, 500  =         60, 830 

The  amalgamates!  company,  at  its  commencement,  will  thus 
be  provided  (ui  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  concerns 
taken  over)  with  immediately  payable  funds,  amounting 
to 112,500=       547,481 

^  Commercial  Relations,  1899.     Vol.  II,  p.  925. 
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Thifl  meanfl  that  out  of  the  combine,  £10  preference  shares  of  a  total  value  of  £75,- 
000  ($364, 987)  are  to  be  issued  to  the  public.  It  is  intended  that  these  shares  should 
be  issued  at  a  premium  of  £3  6s.  8d.  ($16.22)  per  share,  so  that  the  yield  is  reduce<i 
to  4J  per  cent  per  annum.  AH  the  concerns  proposed  to  be  amalgamated  can  pre- 
sent records  of  uninterrupted  nrogress,  and  even  at4  J  i)er  cent  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  there  will  be  a  rush  for  snares. 

The  British  Cotton  and  Wool  Dyers'  Association,  organized  April 
11,  1900,  with  a  capital  of  £2,750,000  ($13,382,875)  is  an  amalgama- 
tion of  forty-six  cotton  and  wool  dying  concerns  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

This  represents  about  80  per  cent  of  the  trade  in  Britain,  and  undoubt- 
edly will  enable  the  association  to  control  prices  and  prev^ent  the  cut- 
ting of  rates.  Among  the  enterprises  included  in  the  combination  are 
the  dye  works  of  D.  Brown  &  Co.,  Westtield,  Dunfermline.  The 
directors  have  been  chosen  from  the  respective  firms  amalgamated. 

Each  firm,  as  far  as  practicable,  is  continued  under  the  control  of  its 
past  management.  From  one  of  the  directors,  I  understand  that  it 
would  have  been  business  suicide  for  any  firm  to  have  refused  to  join 
the  combination. 

The  oflSce  of  the  association  is  now  at  Manchester,  England,  but  it 
is  to  be  located  at  Bradford,  and  in  this  connection  1  may  add  that  it 
is  the  opinion  of  some  who  are  in  a  position  to  know,  that  the  Brad- 
ford Dyers'  Association  and  the  Britisn  Cotton  and  Wool  Dyers'  Asso- 
ciation will  eventually  unite  and  monopolize  the  industry  in  Great 
Britain. 

I  inclose  prospectus  of  the  British  Cotton  and  Wool  Dyers'  Associa- 
tion, Limited.^ 

Public  sentiment  is  quite  indifferent  regarding  amalgamations  here, 
and  no  adverse  criticisms  appear  in  the  press. 

J.  N.  McCuNN,  Coruml. 

Dunfermline,  May  30^  1900. 


GLASGOW. 

Under  the  law  of  Scotland,  which  is  also  the  law  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  a  corporation  may  be  formed  for  the  puipose  of  carrying 
on  any  business,  by  seven  persons  subscribing  a  memorandum  of  asso- 
ciation. The  memorandum  states  the  object  for  which  the  company  is 
to  be  formed,  the  amount  of  capital  with  which  it  is  to  start  business, 
and  the  number  pf  shares  into  wnich  the  capital  is  divided,  and  whether 
any  numbei*  of  shares  are  to  be  preferred  over  the  others  as  to  divi- 
dend or  as  to  payment  of  capital  in  the  event  of  winding  up;  also 
the  name  of  the  proposed  company  and  the  situation  of  its  registered 
oflSce.  The  subscribers  of  the  memorandmn  of  association  may  onl}^ 
have  one  share  each.  This  memorandum  of  association  is  usually 
accompanied  bv  articles  of  association,  which  are  by-laws  for  regu- 
lating the  business  of  the  company,  the  appointment  of  directors, 
votes  of  shareholders,  etc.  These  document^  are  sent  to  the  registrar 
of  ioint-stoi'k  companies,  who  is  a  Government  official,  and  on  being 
registered  by  him,  a  certificate  of  incoiporation  is  issued  to  the  com- 
pany.    The  company  is  then  incorporated  and  entitled  to  commence 

^  Filed  for  reference  in  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce. 
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business.  Hitherto,  there  has  been  no  regulation  as  to  what  propor- 
tion of  the  nominal  capital  must  be  subscribed  before  commencing 
business,  but  there  is  a  bill  at  present  before  the  legislature,  and  which 
it  is  intended  will  become  law  immediately,  making  it  imperative  that 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  nominal  capital  must  be  subscribed  before 
any  business  is  done.  The  liability  of  shareholders  is  limited  to  the 
amount,  if  an}^  unpaid  on  the  shares  held  by  them.  A  list  of  share- 
holders, with  the  number  of  shares  held  by  them  and  the  amount  paid, 
and  a  balance  sheet  showing  the  position  of  the  company,  mu^t  be 
lodged  with  the  registrar  annually.  Any  person,  whether  a  creditor 
or  not,  can,  on  payment  of  a  small  fee,  get  from  the  registrar  full  infor- 
mation as  to  the  positions  of  any  registered  company. 

So  far  as  trust  combinations  are  concerned,  tnere  are  no  statutory 
enactments  either  prohibiting  or  regulating  them.  Such  combinations 
are  formed  under  the  provisions  appertaining  to  all  corporations.  It 
is  worthy  in  passing,  nowever,  to  mention  that  little  or  no  attention 
is  given  to  tnese  combinations,  when  formed,  in  the  public  prints. 
Thev  excite  no  comment  whatever.  It  is  for  that  reason  very  dif- 
ficuft  to  obtain  information  of  their  workings  and  influence.  In  this 
report,  I  have  endeavored  to  give  such  details  as  I  can  obtain  of 
the  principal  trusts  or  combinations  which  have  their  habitation  in 
Scotland.  The  list  may  possibly  not  be  complete,  though  in  the  main 
I  think  it  will  be  found  to  include  about  all  worth  mentioning. 

I  have  said  above  that  little  or  no  discussion  of  trusts  is  found  here 
in  the  public  prints.  Very  recently,  a  member  of  the  Glasgow  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  gave  notice  in  that  body  that  at  the  next  meeting  he 
would  move  to  discuss  the  subject  of  trusts  or  combinations,  and  to 
ask  the  chamber  to  record  its  opinion  that  such  combinations  are 
'^ highly  prejudicial  to  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country  and 
unjust  to  others  engaged  in  similar  trades  or  manufactures,  creating 
as  they  do  virtual  monopolies."  It  was  further  proposed  by  this 
member  that  the  directors  of  the  chamber  should  advise  the  chamber 
to  petition  the  Government  to  take  ''such  steps  as  seem  to  them  right" 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  these  combinations  and  to  reconmaend 
other  chambers  to  take  similar  action^). 

Speaking  of  this  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  '^ Glasgow  Herald"  says: 

It  has  been  objected  that  this  is  not  a  matter  ofpractical  politics,  and  should  not, 
therefore,  be  debated  by  the  chamber  at  all.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  large  social 
and  economic  importance  that  will  sooner  or  later  be  projected  into  the  ordinary 
political  arena.  If  the  system  of  business  combinations  known  in  America  as 
"trusts*'  has  not  in  this  country,  or  in  Europe, either  attained  the  dimensions  or 
developed  the  evil  qualities  to  be  found  in  the  United  States,  it  is  by  no  means  a  nov- 
elty in  the  Old  World.  It  is,  moreover,  a  perfectly  natural  evolution  of  commercial 
enterprise,  whether  it  is  to  be  commended  or  not.  Nor  is  there  anything  new  in  the 
antipathy  to  such  combinations  and  the  desire  to  prevent  them  by  force  of  law,  for 
there  existed  on  our  statute  books  a  hundred  years  ago,  or  niore,  a  number  of  ordi- 
nances imposing  j)enalties  on  combinations  to  nx  the  prices  or  secure  the  monopoly 
in  several  branches  of  industrv.  There  is  a  material  practical  difference,  no  doubt, 
between  trusts  as  we  hear  of  them  in  America  and  combines  as  we  know  them 
in  Europe.  The  big  American  trusts  are  formed  on  such  a  scale  as  to  carry  out 
the  definite  obje<'t  of  controlling  all  the  influences  that  can  affect  the  interests  of  the 
copartners,  including  railway  and  other  corporations  and  local,  State,  and  Federal 
governing  bodies.  For  the  most  part,  the  combines  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent are  of  comparatively  modest  dimensions,  and  are,  or  are  alleged  to  be,  forme*! 
to  prevent  excessive  underselling,  injurious  to  the  producers  and  not  greatly  benefi- 
cial to  the  consumers.    In  both  cases  the  ultimate  aim  is,  of  course,  profit,  aiid  profit 
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is  the  legitimate  aim  of  all  commerce.  It  becomes  illegitimate  only  when  gained  at 
the  expense  of  the  commonwealth.  .  If,  for  instance,  trusts  or  combines  operate  in 
restraint  of  trade,  the^  are  injurious  to  the  commonwealth.  And  it  is  just  here  that 
economic  opinion  vanes.  To  the  American  trusts  the  balance  of  opinion  is  adverse. 
As  to  the  European  combines,  opinion  is  pretty  much  divided.  Curiously  enough, 
Germany  has  both  more  numerous  and  larger  industrial  organizations  than  any  other 
country  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  upward  of  two  hun- 
dred trusts  in  Germany,  but  probably  only  a  very  few  of  them  at  all  approximate  to 
American  ideas.  For  the  maiority  of  them  it  is  claimed  that  by  checking  overpro- 
duction and  preventing  underbiddmg,  they  have  proved  a  blessing  to  the  trades  con- 
cerned, without  at  all  affecting  the  public  welfare.  And  here  it  may  be  at  once 
admitted  that,  while  it  is  for  the  public  welfare  to  have  commodities  cheap,  it  is  not 
for  the  public  welfare  that  producers  should  be  ruined  and  industries  destroved  in 
the  pursuit  of  cheapness.  Perhaps  the  German  combination  best  known  to  Britain 
is  the  Rhenish-Westphalian  Coal  Syndicate,  which  controls  the  bulk  of  the  German 
coal  industry  and  practically  r^ulates  prices.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  pub- 
lic welfere  has  not  suffered  at  the  hands  of  this  combination.  And  it  would  be  unwise 
to  conclude  that  this  and  similar  combinations  in  (iermany  are  popular,  or  at  all 
events  are  not  regarded  with  i)opular  disfavor,  merely  because  they  nave  not  been 
denounced  by  an^  portion  of  the  people  as  fiercely  as  the  trusts  are  denounced  in 
America.    The  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  are  so  very  different. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  the  German  trusts  have  not  created  a  political  crisis  is 
that  they  have  hitherto  exercised  their  i)owers  with  moderation,  and  have  not 
attempted  to  manipulate  prices  so  as  to  give  cause  for  legal  interference.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  combines  and  unions  that  have  been  formed  in  this  country 
of  recent  years.  Thr^id  has  not  been  made  dearer  by  the  great  organization  of 
thread  producers,  though,  of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  it  might  have  been  cheaper 
had  production  remained  free  and  open.  It  is  probable  that  coal  would  have  been 
no  dearer  than  it  is  now  had  the  late  Sir  George  Elliot  been  able  to  carry  out  his 
scheme  of  a  great  coal  combine.  But  there  are  other  considerations  besides  the 
influence  of  such  organizations  upon  price.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  distribution 
of  productive  industry.  Under  the  trust  system,  the  plan  followed  is  to  concentrate 
production  for  economy,  and  to  close  up  the  least  profitable  factories.  One  has  only 
to  study  the  history  of  the  Alkali  union  to  see  how,  by  this  method,  an  industry  may 
be  cleared  out  of  several  districts  altogether,  to  the  obvious  disiadvantage  of  the 
workers  and  traders  in  these  districts.  It  has  been  sometimes  said  by  American 
writers  that  it  is  the  free-trade  principles  of  Britons  that  lead  them  to  comment  so 
severely  on  the  trust  system,  but  free  trade  has  not  prevented  the  development  of  a 
form  of  the  system  here — a  development  which  has  presented  some  very  striking 
examples  within  quite  recent  months.  The  very  essence  of  all  these  combines  is 
monopoly.  Now  monopoly  is  an  ugly  word,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  a  bad  thing. 
Monopoly  in  practical  economics  is  not  absolute  absorption  by  individuals  or  asso- 
ciations of  indi\dduals.  It  is,  rather,  the  antithesis  of  competition.  An  American 
economist  has,  not  unhappily,  provided  a  definition  of  modern  monopoly  as  sub- 
stantial unity  of  action  on  the  part  of  persons  engaged  in  some  particular  kind  of 
business  which  gives  practical  control  over  prices.  That  control,  of  course,  is 
obtained  by  concentration  and  economization  in  production  and  distribution.  And 
one  of  the  greatest  powers  the  monopolists  under  the  trust  and  combine  systems 
possess  is  that  of  underbidding.  They  can  stave  off  competitors  by  underselling, 
out  this  very  power  induces  the  prudential  policy  of  staving  off  competition  by  keep- 
ing prices  at  a  moderate  level.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  however,  one  is  con- 
strained to  perceive  that  trusts  and  combines  have  not  abolished  overproduction  or 
prevented  industrial  crises.  And^  with  whatever  good  features  they  may  be  accred- 
ited, we  must  remember  that,  if  impelled  by  greed  and  unscrupuloiisness,  such 
organizations  must  in  time  involve  very  serious'  dangers  to  the  commonwealth.  Is 
it  safe  to  trust  human  nature  with  the  opportunity  and  the  means  to  wax  fat  and 
kick  at  the  expense  of  the  community? 

The  impression  that  seems  to  exist  here  that,  somehow  or  other, 
these  ''combinations"  in  Great  Britain  differ  in  some  of  their  essen- 
tials, aims,  objects,  and  workings  from  trusts  in  America,  is  erroneous. 
If  there  be  any  difference  it  is  merely  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind. 
Trusts  in  this  country  have  thus  far  met  with  no  opposition  either 
in  legislation  or  public  opinion.  Consequently,  they  nave  not  been 
called  upon  in  selr-defense  to  exercise  those  more  disagreeable  qualities 
which  are  attributed  to  them  by  aggressive  enemies.     The  question  of 
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trusts  has  nerer  figured  in  politics  (few  commercial,  economic,  or 
financial  qaestions  do  in  this  country),  hence  no  accusations  of  oflScial 
favoritism  to  gain  political  adranti^g^  are  made.  However,  one  has 
but  to  go  through  tne  country  and  note  the  tall  chimne}"  stacks  stand- 
ing here  and  there,  idle  and  alone,  from  which  the  rest  of  the  works 
have  been  moved  or  razed,  to  understand  that  the  combination  has 
reduced  output  or  confined  operations  to  narrower  limits;  and  the«se 
smokeless  chimneys  are  but  mute  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  a  once 
flourishing  enterprise  has  been  throttled. 

THE  CX)ATS'   COTTON -THREAD   COMBINATION. 

Although  its  interests  extend  over  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  the 
great  cotton-thread  combination  known  as  Coats,  Limited,  is  essen- 
tially a  Scottish  concern,  and  had  its  birth  in  Paisley,  7  miles  from 
Glasgow,  in  1S30.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the  concern  is  the 
outcome  of  a  huge  combination  by  the  following  firms,  scattered  over 
both  Scotland  and  England,  as  follows:  J.  <&  P.  Coats,  Paisley;  Clark 
&  Co.,  Paislev;  Jonas  Brook  &  Brothers,  England;  James  Chad  wick 
&  Brothers,  £ngland,  and  a  few  other  smaller  companies. 

When  the  svndicate  was  formed  in  1890  the  first  issue  of  shares  was 
$18,±>5.0(X»,  at  !?5i»  each  (stock);  !fl,114,358  cumulative  preference,  at 
t^O,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent,  and  $9,720,000,  $500,  four  and  a 
half  per  cent  debenture  stock  issued  as  perpetual,  but  the  company 
reserving  the  option  to  pay  off  after  January  1,  1901,  at  110  per  cent. 
The  highest  dividend  paid*  on  the  ordinary  was  60  per  cent  for  a  half 
year,  and  the  lowest  30  per  cent  for  four  months.  The  present  price 
of  the  ordinary  is  75f ;  the  cumulative  preference,  17i,  and  the  deben- 
ture, llOJ.  January  1  to  May  31  last,  nowever,  the  fii-st-named  stock 
was  quoted  highest,  at  77i,  lowest,  69i;  the  second  at  17i  highest,  and 
16i  lowest,  and  the  third  at  112^  highest,  and  109^  lowest. 

Paisley  was  famed  long  ago  for  its  production  of  shawls,  and  ^'for 
a  great  many  years''  (says  an  exhibition  number  of  the  Glasgow  Mail 
of  1888)  **  no  bride's  outfit  was  considered  complete  in  Scotland  which 
did  not  include  one  spe<»imen,  at  least,  of  the  Paisley  weavers'  art." 
After  this,  however,  the  Paisley  shawl,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  caprice 
of  fashion,  went  out  of  use,  and  the  ancient  burgh  was  left  in  a  bad 
way  for  another  stai)le  industry.  **  Like  the  fair  Helen  of  Troy,  a  lady 
came  to  the  rescue,  '  said  my  informant,  "'and  made  commercial  his- 
torr.''  A  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Shaw,  of  Burgarran,  near  Paisley, 
had  acquired  great  skill  in  spinning  fine  linen  yarn,  and  with  the  aid 
of  some  primitive  doubling  frames  she  was  soon  able  to  put  a  quality 
of  thread  into  the  market  which  came  to  be  in  demand.  A  Mr.  Pol- 
lock entered  into  the  manufacture,  and  he  was  soon  followed  bv  the 
founders  of  the  two  great  firms.  Coats  and  Clark,  in  1830.  By  and 
by,  impetus  was  given  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  sewing  thread  by 
the  introduction  of  the  sewing  machine,  patented  in  America,  and  since 
then  other  firms  have  arisen  m  the  thread  line  to  compete  with  Messrs. 
Coats  and  Clark;  and,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  a  combination  was 
agreed  upon,  and  named  the  '^Central  agencv."  The  Messrs.  Coats, 
rn  their  prospectus,  gave  their  profits  for  seven  vears  at  $14,495,172, 
and  the  stock  in  ti-ade,  consisting  of  wholly  and'^partly  manufactured 
stocR  and  raw  material,  etc. ,  upward  of  $4,665,000.  The  land  covered 
Dy  tne  works  at  Paisley  and  Pawtucket,  incorporated  under  the  laws 
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of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  comprises  upward  of  120  acres,  and  over 
6,000  hands  are  employed.  The  company  also  has  mills  in  Russia  and 
Canada,  and  in  carrying  out  the  subsequent  arrangement  with  the 
Qark,  Brook,  and  Ch^wick  companies,  including  good  will  and 
shares  acquired  in  Clark,  Brook,  and  Chadwick,  and  amount  advanced 
in  way  of  permanent  loans  to  these  companies,  $17,318,128  was 
expended.  Female  labor  is  almost  exclusively  employed,  and  the 
women,  all  on  piecework,  make  from  $2.16  to  $4.32  per  week. 

EDINBURGH   UNITED  BREWERIES. 

During^  the  last  few  years,  a  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  beer 
brewing  in  Scotland,  and  quite  a  number  of  new  brewenes  have  been 
erected  all  over  the  country,  but  more  particularly  in  Edinburgh. 
Over  fifty  years  ago  two  companies  did  the  bulk  of  this  class  ot  industry 
in  Scotland,  viz,  Messrs.  Tennent,  Wellpark,  Glasgow,  who  exported 
their  liquor  all  over  the  world,  and  Messrs.  William  McEwan  &  Co., 
Edinburgh.  Now,  however,  there  are  at  least  100  breweries  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  and  it  was  quite  a  recent  idea  to  form  anything  like 
a  brewery  combination.  This  was  brought  about  in  1881),  when  the 
Edinburgh  United  Breweries'  Company,  Limited,  was  registered  in 
Edinburgh  to  acquire  the  works,  plant,  patents,  water  rights,  etc.,  of 
Messrs.  fi.  Disher  &  Co. ,  G.  Ritchie  &  Son,  Robin,  Macmillan  &  Co. ,  and 
D.  Nicolson  &  Co.,  firms  that  were  doing  a  fair  and  lucrative  business. 
The  authorized  capital  was  $1,195,000,  halved  in  $50  ordinary  and  $50 
cumulative  preference  shares,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent,  with  power 
to  issue  $1,000,000  of  debenture  stock.  The  directors  of  the  concern, 
elected  at  its  inception,  were  Messrs.  A.  Alexander,  H.  A.  Higgin- 
botham,  Robert  Robin,  D.  Stewart,  W.  Stewart  (managing  director), 
and  W.  Smith  (secretary).  The  company  paid  6  per  cent  last  year  as  a 
dividend  on  both  ordinary  and  preference  shares,  but  it  has  paid  as 
high  as  8  per  cent.  The  present  prices  of  the  shares  are  8i  for  the 
ordinary  and  12i  for  preference,  with  the  debenture  stock  standing 
at  106. 

THE   UNITED   COLLIERIES,  LIMITED. 

This  combination,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Glasgow,  was  formed 
in  1898,  and  at  its  inception  took  over  the  following  companies:  The 
Belhaven  Estate  Collieries;  The  Bredisholm  Collieries,  Limited;  Dunn 
&  Glen,  Limited;  Hillhouserigg  Coal  Company,  Limited;  Larkhall  & 
Fairholm  Collieries,  Limited:  The  Newhouse  Collieries,  Limited;  The 
Sitehill  Collieries,  Limited;  Peter  Thornton,  and  Gavin  Whitelaw. 

The  present  directors  are:  Lord  Belhaven  and  Stenton,  chairman; 
James  T.  TuUis,  J.  P.  and  D.  L.,  Glasgow;  Hugh  Crichson,  Airdrie; 
Arthur  Logan,  Paisley;  J.  F.  Baird,  Paisley;  George  L.  Watson,  man- 
aging dii-ector. 

From  the  second  annual  report  by  these  gentlemen,  submitted  May  8, 
1900,  it  appears  that  the  gross  profits  for  the  year  amounted  to  |284,434, 
and  after  debiting  to  revenue  the  cost  of  management,  etc.,  there 
remained  a  balance  at  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss  account  ^^212,^^73, 
to  which  falls  to  be  added  balance  Drought  forward  from  last  year, 
$11,273,  making  a  total  of  $223,546,  which  the  directors  recommend 
should  be  treated  as  follows:  That  $50,000  be  written  oflf  for  deprecia- 
tion; $50,000  placed  to  reserve  fund,  and  that  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
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6  per  cent  per  annum  (less  income  tax)  be  paid  on  the  preference 
shares,  absorbing  $21,486,  and  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent 
per  annum  (less  income  tax)  be  paid  on  the  ordinary  shares,  which 
absorbs  $93,958,  leaving  a  balance  of  $10,720  to  be  carried  forward 
to  next  year. 

The  share  capital  of  the  company  is  $1,000,000  and  is  equally  divided, 
$500,000  being  ordinary  at  $5  each,  and  $500,000  preferences  percent 
of  $5  each. 

The  assets  of  the  company  include  mineral  leases,  pits,  brickworks, 
plant,  buildings,  workmen's  houses,  railways,  waj^ons,  etc.,  of  a  dozen 
colleries,  viz,  Bredisholm,  Ellismuir,  Belhaven,  Clydesdale,  Wellshot, 
Larkhall,  Fairholm,  Newhouse,  Sitehill,  Crofthead,  Fallahill,  and 
Hillhouserigg. 

The  approximate  price  of  the  ordinary  shares  has  reached  as  high 
as  $6. 90,- and  the  lowest  $5.40,  while  the  preference  were  quoted  as 
high  as  W:.44  and  the  lowest  $3.60  this  year.  In  connection  with  this 
trust  and  the  rapid  development  of  coal  fields  in  Scotland,  it  mav  be 
mentioned  that  the  engineer  reports  that  recent  workings  showed  an 
area  of  coal  not  included  in  his  former  estimate,  which,  together  with 
new  areas  obtainable  on  lease,  would  yield  an  additional  quantity  of 
4,628,000  tons  of  coal  and  dross.  The  assets  of  the  company  are  set 
down  at  $l,4t3,080. 

young's  paraffin  oil  company. 

This  Scottish  oil  company,  started  in  1851,  has,  so  to  speak,  revolu- 
tionized the  mineral  oil  traae  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  even  yet  is 
a  formidable  rival  to  the  great  wells  of  the  United  States  and  Russia. 
The  founder  of  the  firm,  Mr.  James  Young,  and  Dr.  Lyon  Plav^ir, 
the  accomplished  mineralogist,  and  at  one  time  member  of  Parliament 
for  the  Edinburgh  and  Al>erdeen  universities,  seem  to  have  had  a 
serious  consultation  about  the  properties  of  shale,  paraffin,  and  other 
mineral  oils,  and  the  outcome  was  the  starting  of  a  large  work  at 
Bathgate  for  the  manufacture  of  paraffin  oil  and  paiTtffin  from  bitumi- 
nous coal.  On  the  expirv  of  James  Young's  patent,  however,  in  1864, 
numerous  works  of  the  kind  on  a  smaller  scale  sprung  up  in  Scotland, 
and  some  of  them,  including  the  Broxburn  Company,  did  a  ffood  deal 
of  active  work.  The  American  petroleum  wells  were  gradually  coming 
to  the  front  from  1860,  and,  eventually  assuming  colossal  proportions, 
forced  down  the  prices  of  burning  oil  in  Europe  from  84r  cents  per 
gallon  to  the  plebian  12  cents.  B3^  dint  of  economv  in  the  process  of 
manufacture,  increased  yields,  and  special  saving  in  details,  the  com- 
pany was  able  to  hold  its  own  against  tneir  American  and  Russian  rivals, 
and  up  to  the  present  time,  with  some  vicissitudes,  continues  to  work 
hard.  The  use  of  mineral  oil  v^erv  rapidly  came  to  the  front,  and  the 
quantity  now  consumed  yearly  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  enormous. 
Fierce  competition,  however,  has  reduced  the  company's  profits  verv 
materially,  but  financial  experts  think  that  by  and  by  matters  will 
come  all  right.  Its  capital  is  $500,000  in  $20  shares,  on  which  no 
dividend  has  been  paid  for  some  time.  The  approximate  price  of  the 
shares  at  present  is  set  down  at  $13.56  in  1900.  January  to  June, 
the  highest  quotation  in  the  market  was  $13.92  and  the  lowest  $8.92. 
In  1899,  the  best  quotation  was  $11.52  and  the  lowest  $4.56.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  Broxburn,  Limited,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000 
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ordinary  shares  of  $50  each,  and  $50,000  of  6  per  cent  cumulative 

f)reference,  stands  to-day  at  $4.50  as  the  highest  and  $3.78  as  the 
owest  for  ordinary,  and  $3.24  highest  and  $2.74  as  the  lowest  for 
the  cumulative  preference. 

NOBEL  DYNAMITE   EXCHANGE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

This  company  was  formed  in  Glasgow  in  1877,  took  over  the  prop- 
erty of  the  British  Dynamite  Companv,  and  has  formed  a  strong 
explosives  combination.  The  authorized  capital  is  $1,866,270,  in  $50 
shares.  Of  these,  $1,166,400  4  per  cent  nrst-mort^ge  debentures 
were  issued  in  1896.  Mr.  Thomas  Reid,  of  Kilmerdmnie,  was  chair- 
man, and  the  directors  included  Sir  Charles  Tennant,  Bart.,  of  St. 
Rollox  Chemical  Works,  Glasgow;  Mr.  Leonard  Gow,  of  the  Glen 
line  of  steamships,  owned  in  Glasgow  and  London,  and  other  Glasgow 
men.  At  the  start  it  issued  228,540  share  warrants  at  $50  a  share, 
and  the  approximate  price  of  these  warrants  in  March  last  was  $3.87. 
The  highest  price  this  year  was  $4.11  and  the  lowest  $3.72.  For  a 
number  of  years  dynamite  has  been  gradually  expanding  in  price,  and 
as  there  was  virtually  no  combination  among  the  manufacturers  each 
one  was  fighting  single  handed,  and  prices,  of  course,  got  somewhat 
mixed.  Smce  then,  however,  the  combination  has  had  its  effect  on 
the  markets  and  the  company  prospers.  The  present  yield  per  cent 
of  the  shares  is  $34  and  the  present  price  of  debenture  stock  lOli. 

There  is  a  second  combination  in  Nobel's  name,  registered  in  Lon- 
don in  1886,  designated  Nobel's  Dynamite  Trust  Company,  of  which 
the  deceasea,  Mr.  Thomas  Reid,  was  chairman,  but  the  most  of  the 
other  directors  are  Englishmen.  In  its  formation  the  object  was  to 
acquire  by  exchange  shares  in  all  explosive  companies.  The  author- 
ized capital  was  the  bie  one  of  $15,000,000  in  $50  shares,  and  in  April 
last  the  dividend  paid  was  12  per  cent.  The  latest  price  of  these 
shares  quoted  was  $3.87.  It  is  stated  in  Glasgow  that  at  no  distant 
date  all  the  explosive  companies  in  Britain  are  about  to  unite  into  one 
large  syndicate.  About  twenty-four  years  ago  a  company  was  formed 
at  Ardeer,  in  Ayrshire,  where  plant,  chemical  apj)liances,  and  other 
things  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dynamite  were  laid  down,  including 
the  construction  of  a  wharf  for  the  safe  shipment  of  the  explosive;  and 
there  are  others  in  several  parts  of  Scotland. 

THE  UNITED  ALKALI   COMBINATION. 

The  art  of  chemistry  has  made  immense  strides  in  Glasgow  and  dis- 
trict during  the  past  100  years,  and  the  most  powerful  companies 
formed  from  time  to' time  to  prepare  dyeing  stuns,  and  chemicals  of 
all  kinds  used  in  the  manufacture  of  numerous  articles  of  commerce, 
recently  formed  a  strong  syndicate.  The  chief  firm  to  take  the  lead 
was  the  old-established  one  of  Messrs.  Charles  Tennant  &>  Company, 
St.  Rollox  Works,  Glasgow,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  admitted 
chief  of  the  combination,  formed  in  1890.  Although  registered  in 
Liverpool,  ^  the  head  of  the  trust  is  Sir  Charles  Tennant,  Bait.,  of  St. 
Rollox,  wno  is  president,  with  Sir  D.  Gamble,  Bart.,  vice-president; 
and  Messrs.  H.  Guskell  and  J.  K.  Huntley,  managing  directors;  J. 
Brock,  chairman;  J.  C.  Stevenson,  vice-chairman;  C.  E.  Barlow,  J.  E. 

^  See  Liverpool  reports  for  details  as  to  capital,  shares,  etc. 
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Davidson,  J.  C.  Gamble,  W.  Gamble,  H.  Gaskell,  jr.,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Gaskell,  D.  McKechnie,  E.  K.  Muspratt,  G.  Pilkington,  J.  A. 
E.  Kaynor,  R.  Shaw,  J.  Tennant,  P.  J.  Worsley,  and  E.  CSry  (secre- 
tary). 

As  to  the  history  of  the  manufacture  of  chemicals  in  Glasgow  and 
district,  attempts  were  made  as  early  as  1768  to  prepare  alum  from 
the  shale  at  Hurlet,  near  Paisley,  but  there  was  ven'^  little  practical 
results  till  1797,  when  a  work  was  started  by  Messrs.  Macintosh,  Knox 
&  Co.  The  making  of  alum  at  Hurlet  and  Campsie  by  Messrs.  King 
was  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  ana  various  arts,  and  the 
company  also  produced  what  was  then  Known  as  prussiate  of  potash 
and  cyanide  of  potassium.  Other  compounds  are  also  prepared  from 
it.  About  the  dawn  of  the  present  century,  Mr.  Tennant  obtained  a 
patent  for  the  use  of  lime  and  other  calcareous  substances,  instead  of 
alkalies,  to  absorb  the  chlorine  gas  used  in  bleaching,  and  bv  and  by 
works  were  in  operation  f6r  the  making  of  this  chloride  of  lime  at 
Polloi»kshaws.  The  works  of  St.  RoUox,  however,  were  first  estab- 
lished under  the  name  of  Tennant,  Knox  &  Co.  in  1812,  and  eventually 
changed  to  Charles  Tennant  &  Co.  Since  this  time,  numerous  works 
for  producing  every  conceivable  form  of  dyestuffs,  vitriol,  bichromate 
of  potash,  soda,  ammonia,  various  properties  of  alkali,  etc.,  have 
arisen  round  about  the  district,  including  those  of  Messrs.  John  & 
Jame«  White,  the  Thai-sis  Sulphur  and  Copper  Company,  Towusend 
&  Co.,  and  others.  The  ore  consumed  at  tne  Tharsis  Sulphur  and 
Copper  Company  is  brought  from  Spain  to  the  city  in  specially  con- 
structed Clyae  boats,  and  is  known  as  copper  pyrites. 

ACADIA   SUGAR  REFINING   COMPANr.  ' 

This  company  was  formed  in  Glasgow,  in  June,  1893,  to  acquire 
properties  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  and  the  capital 
authorized  was  $3,000,000  in  f  5  shares,  and  $2,500,000  have  been  sub- 
scribed and  paid  up,  half  in  6  per  cent  cumulative  preference  and  half 
in  ordinary  shares.  There  are  also  first  mortgage  6  per  cent  deben- 
tures for  $500,000,  with  interest  payable  in  February  and  August, 
issued  on  the  concern.  With  the  present  bounty  system  in  France 
and  other  countries,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  for  the  sugar  industries  in 
Si'otland,  and,  indeed,  anywhere  in  Britain,  to  compete  with  State 
aided  rivals.  Greenock,  a  couple  of  decades  ago,  used  to  be  famed 
for  its  sugar  houses  and  well-to-do  merchants  who  traded  in  important 
articles  ot  domestic  consumption,  but  such  days  are  now  relegated  to 
the  past,  and  several  of  the  refineries  are  now  turned  into  stores  and 
receiving  premises  for  quite  different  articles  of  commerce,  including 
a  bone  mill.  The  directoi-s  are  Mr.  T.  E.  Kenny,  chairman;  the  Hon. 
R.  Boak,  P.  O'Mullin,  W.  Smith,  and  J.  F.  Stairs,  all  of  Nova  Scotia; 
Mr.  W.  F.  Humphrey,  residing  in  Monkton,  N.  B.,  and  Mr.  A.  G. 
Brand,  A.  A.  Ferguson,  and  W.  D.  Gillies,  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  D.  Brand, 
Glasgow,  secretary. 

The  company's  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1899,  states 
that  including*$8,988.24:,  the  balance  brougnt  lorward  from  last  year, 
the  net  profit  for  the  year  was  $118,501.35,  from  which  $5,080.09  has 
been  applied  to  new  plant  at  ^V\)od.side  and  Richmond  refineries,  and 
$15,000  has  been  set  aside  for  depreciation,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$98,498.26.     On  August  1,  an  interim  dividend  of  3  per  cent  on  the 
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preference  shares,  $40,880,  was  paid,  and  the  directors  rex*omraend  to 
the  shareholders  that  a  further  dividend  of  4  per  cent  on  the  preference 
shares  be  paid  on  December  20,  amounting  to  $54,506.67,  and  to  carry 
forward  the  balance,  $3,091.59.  In  reference  to  sugar  concerns,  it  is 
worth  while  noting  that  the  shipment  of  beet  sugar  into  Great  Britain 
in  1897  amounted  to  1,000,000  tons,  and  during  that  period  from 
Belgium  alone  96,000  tons.  In  1899  the  price  of  the  ordinary  shares 
in  the  Acadia  touched  as  low  as  48  cents,  with  the  6  per  cent  cumula- 
tive preference  at  $2.64,  while  this  year  the  preference  l>est  quotation 
is  $2.90. 

THE   distillers'  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  EDINBURGH. 

Scotland  is  famed  for  the  distilling  of  good  whisky.  Long  ago  the 
distillers  were  a  very  unassuming  class  of  men,  and  considered  the  pub- 
lic used  them  verv  badly  in  preferring  continental  bmndy  to  the  real 
genuine  ''  barlev  bree,"  so  well  and  eloquently  praised  by  the  national 
poet.  Bums.  6y  and  by,  however,  the  brandy  was  relegated  to  second 
position,  and  whisky,  at  least  the  purest  and  best  of  it,  holds  first  place, 
not  only  in  Scotland,  but  in  England  and  the  colonies  as  well.  The 
various  blends,  all  known  now  bv  their  distinctive  names,  are  so 
numerous  that  a  full  blue  book  could  not  adequately  describe  them,  and 
in  order  to  keep  up  prices  and  make  the  individual  distilleries  respon- 
sible for  their  products,  what  is  known  as  a  whisky  combination  was 
formed  in  1876,  called  the  Distillers'  Company,  Limited.  It  was  a  big 
concern  and  included  no  fewer  than  ten  aistilleries.  While  the  bulk 
of  these  were,  of  course,  Scottish  concerns — eight,  in  fact — Dublin  and 
London  chimed  in  and  contributed  two.  The  following,  however,  are 
the  distilleries  represented:  Port  Dundas,  Glasgow;  Caledonian,  Edin- 
burgh; Carsebriage,  Alloa;  Cameron  Bridge,  Fifeshire;  Kirkliston, 
Edinburgh;  Glenocnil,  Clackmannanshire;  Cambus,  Clackmannan- 
shire; Knockdhu,  Banflfshire;  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  and  Tooley 
street,  London. 

That  the  trust  is  a  very  prosperous  one  may  be  indicated  by  the  last 
annual  report,  of  which  I  give  a  brief  summary.  The  capital  of  the 
concern  is  88,768  $50  ordinary  shares^  fully  paid  up;  $2,000,000 
debenture  stock,  bearing  interest  at  4i  per  cent,  redeemable  in  1907 
at  110,  and  $400,000  of  terminable  debentures.  The  assets  are  set 
down  BS  follows:  By  land  and  buildings,  $1,960,321;  plant  and  uten- 
sils, $1,038,387;  sundry  debtors,  $1,329,105;  cash  on  hand  and  in  bank, 
$209,000;  stock  of  spirits,  grain,  etc.,  $2,000,000;  bills  receival)le  on 
hand,  $1,100,000;  registered  office  accounts,  including  sundry  debitors' 
and  other  assets,  $120,000,  and  cash  on  hand,  in  bank,  and  on  deposit, 
$719,418.  After  providing  for  the  upkeep  of  the  works  and  paying 
the  full  year's  interest  on  tne  mortgage  debenture  stock  and  termina- 
ble debentures,  the  profit  and  loss  account  shows  a  profit  for  the  year 
of  $654,399,  which,  with  $75,258  from  last  account,  makes  an  availa- 
ble sum  at  credit  of  the  account  of  $729,656.  Out  of  this,  the  directors 
have  set  aside  $250,000  and  added  it  to  the  depreciation  and  reserve 
fund,  while  they  have  again  taken  $150,000  from  the  latU^  fund 
toward  writing  down  the  cost  account  of  the  works.  After  deducting 
the^e  sums,  there  is  left  a  balance  at  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss 
account  $490,000,  which  the  directors  recommend  should  be  disposed 
of  in  paying  a  dividend  of  $2.88  per  share,  less  income  tax,  on  August 
1,  which  payment  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  interim  dividend  of 
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$1.92  per  share  paid  on  February  1,  makes  the  usual  one  of  10  per 
cent  for  the  year  and  carrying  forward  $70,000.  The  apDroximate 
price  of  the  ordinary  shares  is  20,  but  last  year  they  touchea  23i,  and 
the  lowest  19f ,  while  debenture  stock  was  approximated  at  112 — 11^ 
in  1899,  and  as  low  as  lllf  in  the  same  year. 

BRITISH   DYEWOOD  AND  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  above  company  was  promoted  in  Glasgow  in  May,  1898,  with  a 
capital  of  $2,770,000,  divided  into  35,000  5  per  cent  cumulative  pref- 
erence shares  of  $50  each,  and  22,000  ordinary  shares  of  $50  each. 
It  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  amalgamation  of  the 
following  well-known  firms,  carrying  on  business  as  importers  of  dve- 
wood  and  tanning  materials,  manufacturers  of  dyewood  and  tanning 
extracts,  and  general  drysalters:  Messrs.  E.  D.  Milnes  &  Bros.,  Bury 
and  Manchester;  Messrs.  Wm.  R.  Scott  &  Co.,  Parkhead,  Glasgow; 
Messrs.  John  Dawson  &  Co.,  Alloa  and  Glasgow,  and  Messrs.  Muck- 
low  &  Co.,  Bury  and  Glasgow. 

The  promoters  stated  in  their  prospectus  that  these  combined  firms 
would,  it  was  expected,  be  able  largely  to  reduce  competition  and 
effect  many  important  economies  in  tneir  purchases  as  well  as  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  their  goods,  and  also  be  in  a  better 
position  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  increj^e  of  business  in  foreign 
markets.  Mr.  Walter  Mucklow  is  chairman  of  the  company,  and  the 
directorate  was  made  up  of  one  member  of  the  above-mentioned  firms. 
A  valuation  of  the  four  firms'  profits  for  the  year  1897  amounted  to 
$211,584,  and  the  capital  of  the  concern  was  made  up  as  follows: 
Lands,  buildings,  and  water  rights,  $657,562;  machinery,  plant,  etc^, 
$424,375;  stock  in  trade,  $619,168;  book  debts,  $407,372,  and  trade- 
marks and  good  will,  $680,710.  The  latest  price  of  preference  shares 
is  7j  J.  To  June  30,  1899,  2  per  cent  per  annum  was  paid  on  the  ordi- 
nary shares. 

FINE   COTTON   SPINNERS'   AND   DOUBLERS'   ASSOCIATION,    LIMITED. 

Although  this  big  trust  was  formed  in  Manchester,^  the  various  firms 
in  the  syndicate  do  a  large  business  with  agents  throughout  Scotland. 
The  companies  taken  into  the  concern  are:  Messrs.  Bazley  Bros.,  Man- 
chester; Messrs.  Bellhouse,  James  &Wamwright,  Manchester;  Messrs. 
Bennett  &  Co.,  Manchester;  Messrs.  Bouth  &  Co.,  Lancaster:  Messrs. 
Bradley,  Nottingham;  J.  H.  Brown,  Manchester;  Me^ssrs.  Brown  & 
Fallows,  Bolton;  Me.ssrs.  John  Cosh  &  Sons,  Nottingham;  H.  Christie, 
Yorkshire;  Messi-s.  J.  Froggatt&  Co.,  Nottingham;  Grosey  Bank  Doub- 
ling Companv,  Stockport;  Messrs.  W.  Holland  &  Sons,  Manchester; 
Messrs.  T.  Houlds worth  &  Co.,  Manchester  and  Reddish;  Jackson 
Street  Spinning  Company,  Manchester;  John  Knott  &  Sons,  Ashton- 
under-Tjne;  HT  W.  Lec<fe  Co.,  Salford;  R.  Marsland  &  Co.,  Manches- 
ter; McConnell&  Co.,  Manchester;  S.  Moorhouse,  Stockport;  A.  &G. 
Murray,  Manchester,  Oi-mrod,  Hardcastle  &  Co.,  Bolton;  Reddish 
Spinning  Company,  Stockport;  Thomas  Rivett,  Stockport;  John  Ros- 
tron,  Bolton;  Shaw,  Jardine  &  Co.,  Manchester;  George  Swindells  & 
Son,  Macclefield;  Thomas  Taylor  &  Sons,  Bolton;  John  Towle  &  Co., 
Derby;  J.  Towlson  &  Co.,  Derb^;  Wolfenden  &  Son,  Bolton,  and  The 
Woodeaves  Company,  Derbyshire. 

*See  also  report  from  Manchester  for  further  details. 
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Sir  William  H.  Houldsworth,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  is  chairman,  and  the 
principal  companies  concerned  are  represented  on  the  directorate.  It 
was  pointed  out  in  the  prospectus  that  the  consolidation  of  those  allied 
industries  was  a  guaranty  for  the  outlet  of  a  material  portion  of  the 
combined  productions  and  at  the  same  time  removed  the  element  of 
unnecessary  competition  from  both  branches.  The  total  purchase  con- 
sideration for  the  land,  mills,  buildings,  engines,  boilers,  shaftings, 
machinery,  utensils,  equipment,  and  good  will  was  $16,291,000,  and 
the  price  payable  by  the  association  for  the  stocks  taken  over  amounted 
to  $3,000,000,  and  the  total  purchase  money  to  $20,058,000.  During 
the  first  half  year,  10  per  cent  was  paid  on  the  ordinary,  5  per  cent  on 
the  cumulative  preference,  and  4  per  cent  on  the  debenture  stock.  The 
yield  per  cent  on  the  ordinary  at  present  is  $15,  on  the  cumulative 
preference  $20,  and  on  the  debentures  $15.  For  the  first  Quarter  of 
this  year,  the  highest  value  of  the  ordinary  was  $10.58  and  the  lowest 
$8.88,  the  cumulative  preference  $6  and  the  lowest  $5.28,  while  the 
debentures  reached  as  nigh  as  105^  and  as  low  as  lOli. 

THE  UNITED  TURKEY   BED  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

For  a  long  series  of  years,  the  monopoly  in  Turkey-red  dyeing  and 
calico  printmg  in  Scotland  was  confined  to  a  very  small  area,  and  the 
fierce  competition  threatened  from  outside,  but  more  particularly  in 
England,  caused  a  new  departure  of  things  to  arise  in  the  formation 
of  a  strong  and  powerful  combination  known  as  the  United  Turkey 
Red  Company,  Limited,  being  formed  in  Glasgow.  This  combination 
acquired  and  developed  the  several  businesses  carried  on  by  Messrs. 
Archibald,  Orr,  Ewing  &  Co.,  Turkey-red  dyers  and  calico  printers, 
Glasgow  and  Leverbank,  Milton  and  Dillichip,  Dumbartonshire;  Messrs. 
John  Orr,  Ewing  &  Co.,  Turkey-red  dyers  and  calico  printers,  Glas- 

fjow  and  at  Alexandria,  Dumbartonshire,  and  Messrs.  William  Stir- 
ing  &  Sons,  Turkev-red  dyers  and  calico  printei-s  at  Glasgow  and 
Cordale  and  Dalqubarn,  Dumbartonshire.  The  oflicial  registration 
took  place  on  January  1,  1898,  and  the  original  capital  of  the  company 
wa«  $6,000,000,  divided  into  150,000  shares  of  f 50  each,  of  which 
75,000  were  preference  shares  of  $50  each,  having  preference  over  the 
ordinary  shares  in  the  distribution  of  capital  upon  winding  up,  and 
also  a  cumulative  preferential  dividend  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per 
annum;  and  75,000  were  ordinary  shares  of  $50  each.  Tne  first  sub- 
scribers to  the  company  were:  Sir  Donald  Mathieson,  K.  C.  B. ;  Sir 
A.  E.  Orr-Ewing,  Bart.,  Mr.  John  Christie,  Mr.  James  Templeton; 
Mr.  William  Henry  Gilmour,  Mr.  Henry  Brock,  Mr.  Alexander  Henry 
W3^1ie,  M.  P.,  for  Dumbartonshire;  Mr.  H.  W.  Maclean  Christie,  and 
Mr.  John  Norman  Macdonald.  The  law  agents  of  new  fonuation  are 
Messrs.  Macgrigor,  Donald  &  Co.,  West  Regent  street,  Glasgow. 
Being  a  private  companv,  the  reports  and  quotations  of  shares  are  not 
issued  to  the  public.  Tne  Turkey-red  dyemg  industry  in  Scotland  at 
the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  company  was  carried  on  in  the  vale 
of  Leven,  Dumlmrtonshire,  about  20  miles  from  Glasgow,  bj'  the  three 
firms  mentioned.  Their  works  cover  a  large  area,  and  they  employ 
about  4,000  hands.  Large  fortunes  have  been  amassed  in  this  industry 
in  the  past.  After  the  amalgamation  the  profits  fell  a  bit;  but  now 
they  are  larger. 
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THE   LINEN   THREAD  COMPANY,    LIMITED. 

Following  in  the  wake  of  the  'cotton  combination,  the  above  com- 
pany was  promoted  in  Glasgow  on  May  6,  1898,  to  cam'  on  in  the 
united  Kingdom  and  abroad  tne  business  of  manufacturers  of  and  deal- 
ers in  linen  and  other  threads.  The  capital  was  $10,000,000,  divided 
into  200,000  shares  of  $50  each,  of  which  100,000  were  ordinary  and 
100,000  preference  cumulative,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent  per  annum.  The  original  subscribers  were:  Mr.  John  M.  Efear- 
bour,  manufacturer,  Hilden,  Lisburn;  Mr.  William  Barbour,  manu- 
facturer, Warren  Point,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A.;  Mr.  R.  W.  Knox, 
manufacturer,  Moorpark,  Kilbirnie,  Ayrshire;  Mr.  Frank  Barbour, 
manufacturer,  Hilden,  Lisburn;  Mr.  James  Finlayson,  manufacturer, 
Merchiston,  Johnston;  Mr.  W.  B.  Ardill,  manufacturer,  47  Gresham 
street,  London;  Mr.  James  Finlayson,  jr.,  manufacturer,  Johnston; 
Mr.  W.  J.  Finlayson,  manufacturer,  Johnston;  Mr.  Archibald  Fin- 
layson, manufacturer,  Kilbirnie.  The  concern  has  a  registered  office 
at  180  Hope  street,  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  James  Finlayson,  jr.,  is  the  sec- 
retary.    The  company  is  not  quoted  on  the  stock  exchange  list. 

THE   ENGLISH   SEWING   COTTON   COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  company,  formed  at  Manchester  in  1897,  is  a  most  powerful 
combination,  and  also  includes  linen  thread,  silk  manufacturers,  silk 
throwstei's,  and  bobbin  makers.  The  names  of  the  firms  in  the  com- 
bination are  as  follows: 

Sir  Richard  Arkwright  &Co.,  established  in  1769;  Edmund  Ash- 
worth  &  Sons,  established  1800;  Bagley  &  Wright,  established  1867; 
Crawford  Brothers,  established  1775;  John  Dewhurst  &  Sons,  estab- 
lished 1789;  Ermen  &  Roby,  Limited,  established  1837;  Ermen  &Roby, 
established  1892;  S.  Manlove  &  Sons,  established  1829;  Marsland, 
Sons  &  Co.,  established  1798;  J.  T.  Raworth,  established  1820;  C.  A. 
Rickards,  established  1862;  W.  G.  &  J.  Strutt,  establuMhed  1776;  Wil- 
liam Walker  &  Co.,  established  1830;  J.  &  E.  Waters  &  Co.,  estab- 
lished 1835,  and  George  Wigley  &  Co.,  established  1867. 

With  the  exception  of  Cmwford  Brothers,  who  have  their  mills  in 
Beith,  Ayrshire,  all  the  other  firms  are  English,  and  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  valuation  of  the  land,  water  rights,  property,  buildings,  motive 
power,  machinery,  plant,  leases,  etc.,  purchased  by  the  company  was 
f3,000,000:  A  report  by  the  directors,  issued  on  March  10,  1900, 
shows  the  following  allocation  of  capital:  $500,000  first  mortgage  4 

Ser  cent  debenture  stock  at  a  premium  of  $10  per  $500  pro  rata  to  the 
ebenture  stockholders,  as  shown  by  the  register  on  March  1, 1900,  and 
124,920  ^5  ordinary  shares  at  a  premium  of  $3.60  per  share  pro  rata  to 
the  holders  of  ordinary  shares  as  shown  by  the  1900  register.  The 
total  authorized  capital  is  $5,000,000  debenture  stock,  of  which 
$4,250,000  was  lately  issued,  and  $500,0<X>  now  issued;  $5,000,000 
preference  shares  of  5  per  cent,  which  are  all  subscribed;  and  $5,000,000 
ordinary,  $4,250,000  being  already  subscribed,  and  $500,000  now  issued. 
The  dividend  paid  on  the  ordinary  shares  in  1898  was  10  per  cent; 
last  year,  7i;  the  approximate  price,  $9.12,  while  the  highest  price  in 
1900*^  was  $9.36;  the  lowest,  $8.04.  The  approximate  price  of  the  5  per 
cent  cumulative  preference  was  $5.34  ex  (uvidend;  the  highest  reached 
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this  year,  $5.58,  and  the  lowest,  $5.10.  As  to  the  first-mortgage  deben- 
ture stock,  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent,  the  approximate  price  is  102; 
the  highest  reached  this  year,  103J,  and  the  lowest  99i. 

GENERAL. 

As  to  effects  of  trust  combinations  here,  without  undertaking  to 
express  my  own  opinion,  1  might  say  that  they  are  regarded  by  the 
public  as  monopolies  pure  and  simple.  Still,  there  are  tnose  who  con- 
tend that  as  much  can  be  said  in  their  defense  as  in  condemnation. 
However,  conservative  opinion,  I  believe,  holds  that  the  enhanced  prices 
which  they  conmaand  are  not  offset  by  the  small  consolation  of  slightly 
increased  wages  for  the  hands  employed.  Said  one  to  me,  who  has 
given  the  question  much  considei'ation: 

The  undoubted  disposition  of  all  those  large  trusts  is  to  create  a  huge  monopoly 
in  keeping  up  prices,  and  dictating  to  customers  the  conditions  under  which  the 
syndicates  will  trade.  In  Glasgow,  say  four  or  five  years  ago,  specmlation  in  whisky 
was  a  paying  concern;  the  new  companies  floated  were  numerous,  and  in  some  cases, 
distillations  from  given  distilleries  were  speculated  upon  at  fictitious  values. 

The  Government  duty  on  the  national  beverage  of  Scotland  then 
was  $2. 50 per  gallon  at  a  given  strength  (it  was  increased  by  12  cents  last 

{^ear),  and  for  blending  purposes  some  samples  from  favorite  distil- 
eries  fetched  as  high  as  $6  per  gallon.  Since  then,  however,  the 
whisky  ring,  which  was  too  large,  began  to  shrink.  Several  failures 
in  fact  occurred  in  rapid  succession,  including  the  big  one  of  Messrs. 
Pattison  &  Co. ,  Leith,  and  others,  and  some  of  the  companies  were 
unable  to  pay  dividends  to  their  ordinary  shareholders.  The  compa- 
nies, however,  that  are  carefully  managed  are  doing  very  well,  and 
although  the  profits  have  diminished  a  bit  the  steady  increase  of  con- 
sumption, more  particularly  in  Englaad  and  the  colonies,  makes  the 
beverage  a  safe  investment. 

In  connection  with  the  thread  combination,  every  one  knows  what 
an  immense  impulse  was  given  to  it  all  over  the  world  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  sewing  machine.  When  the  companies  who  form  the 
central  agencv,  the  popular  name  in  Glasgow  of  the  thread  combina- 
tion, were  fighting  for  their  own  free  hand,  it  is  said  that  the  thread 
was  better  in  measure,  not  so  liable  to  breakage,  and  a  good  deal  cheaper. 
Customers  got  all  the  special  advantages  that  were  going,  but  now  the 
speculatingpublic,  by  dabbling  in  the  shares,  scoop  the  pools. 

Nobel's  Dynamite  Company  had  a  prosperous  time  of  ifc  after  the 
combination,  and  paid  big  dividends  to  the  ordinary  shareholders,  but 
the  war  in  South  Africa,  which  has  touched  the  pockets  of  niunerous 
industries  in  an  adverse  way,  has  had  a  serious  effect  on  explosives 
owing  to  the  mines  stopping. 

The  combination  in  oils  has  not  been  so  marked  as  in  other  industries 
in  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  the  formidable  opposition  of  America 
and  Russia;  but  the  Scottish  concerns,  with  new  and  improved 
machinery,  are  making  a  noble  struggle  against  their  powerful  rivals, 
and  the  public  are  getting  the  benefit  in  cheap  material  and  an  excel- 
lent quality  of  oil. 

Like  their  brethren  in  England,  many  of  the  beer  brewers  in  Scot- 
land have  amassed  large  foi-tunes,  but  for  a  lon^  series  of  years  there 
has  been  little  or  no  change  in  the  price  of  the  liquor  to  the  consumer. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  while  Scottish  beer  can  be  had  in  all  the  public 
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houses  at  li  pence  (3  cents)  per  glass,  a  verv  large  section  of  the  con- 
sumers prefer  to  pay  4  cents  per  glass  for  Engliwi  beer. 

In  connection  with  dyeing  stuffs  and  chemical  preparations,  these 
have  undergone  a  remarkable  transition  within  tne  past  few  years, 
and  the  combinations  among  them  have  not  tended  to  benefit  anybody 
except  the  stock  broker  and  company  promoter. 

Combination  in  the  refining  of  sugar  has  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
markets  in  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  the  bounty  system  in  France 
and  Germany,  and  speculators  in  that  article  of  universal  consumption 
have  made  little  or  nothing. 

Collieries  are  on  the  boom  at  present  in  Scotland,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  new  combinations  have  recently  been  formed,  including  the 
Edinburgh  Collieries  Company,  Limited,  which  issued  a  j)rospectus 
in  May  last,  to  absorb  coal  fields,  ironstone,  and  fire  clay  in  several 
districts,  and  issued  225,000  ordinary  shares  of  $5  each  at  par  to 
accomplish  it.  The  share  capital  now  stands  at  $2,000,000.  These 
additional  collieries  will  enable  the  old  company,  so  says  the  prospectus, 
to  raise  the  output  to  1,000,000  tons  per  annum.  Another  is  the 
Morningside  Coal  and  Fire  Clay  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000, 
divided  into  35,000  6  per  cent  cumulative  preference  sharers  of  $5 
each,  and  75,000  ordinary  shares  of  $5  each.  The  original  company 
(private)  was  formed  in  1896.  The  price  of  coal  at  present  is  very 
high,  the  retail*  quotation  for  household  being  28  cents  per  hundred- 
weight, or,  when  taken  in  ton  bulk,  about  $5.76  Der  wagon  of  24 
hundredweight.     Miners  are  earning  from  $1.56  to  $2  per  day. 

Samuel  M.  Taylor,  Consul. 

Glasgow,  August  2J^  1900, 


SUPPLEMENTAL. 

Consul  Taylor  sends  from  Glasgow,  September  18,  1900,  extract 
from  the  Daily  Mail  of  that  city,  containing  editorial  comment  upon  a 
discussion  which  took  place  in  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Glasgow, 
as  follows: 

COMBINATION   AND   COMPETITION. 

The  Gla^ow  chamber  of  commerce  had  sense  enough  yesterday  to  reject  Mr.  John 
Galloway's  curious  motion  r^arding  *'the  combination  of  limited  and  other  com- 
panies into  large  associations,  trusts,  syndicates,  or  combines.*^  What  was  proposed 
was  that  the  chamber  should  petition  the  Government  to  take  such  steps  as  seemed 
to  them  right  for  preventing  such  combinations  being  formed.  Had  such  a  petition 
l)een  received  by  the  Government,  they  would  certainly  not  have  thought  it  right  to 
take  any  steps  in  the  desired  direction.  Freedom  of  combination  for  trade  purposes 
is  not  a  thing  with  which  any  ^vemment  in  this  country  would  care  to  meddle, 
though  no  one  will  deny  that  evils  may  arise  from  the  operations  of  these  great  trade 
trusts.  Having  so  much  power,  they  may  use  it  unfairly,  to  the  injury  of  smaller 
manufacturers,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  injury  of  the  consumers.  Mr.  Galloway 
recited  a  number  of  ix)Hsibie  evils  and  hardsnips.  He  said  that  one  of  these  syndi- 
cates might  purchase  all  the  raw  material  for  any  given  manufacture.  It  might,  but 
we  have  known  of  this  being  done  by  a  single  firm  long  before  the  name  of  **  com- 
bine" had  been  heard.  Such  a  course  is  not  at  all  new.  It  is  about  as  old  as  trade 
competition.  As  for  '* cornering  the  market,'*  that  also  was  an  operation  known 
before  the  days  of  the  syndicates.  Fortunes  have  often  been  won  and  lost  in  the 
risky  game.  Wo  venture  to  doubt  the  statement  that  the  trusts  are  able  to  carry 
everything  roughshod  over  the  heads  of  their  emf)loyees. 

As  a  rule,  the  combinations  of  employees  are  quite  strong  enough  to  take  care  of 
themselves  when  there  is  any  Intimate  cause  of  dispute;  and  whenever  any  attempt 
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18  made  to  subject  them  to  unjust  treatment,  public  opinion  comes  to  their  aid  with 
an  influence  that  can  not  be  withstood.  It  might  be  interesting  to  consider  how  far 
the  combination  of  employees  has  led  to  the  combination  of  employers.  It  is  true 
that  a  manufacturers'  combine  aims  at  having  the  power,  and  may  obtain  the  power, 
of  fixing  the  price  of  the  article  produced,  and  that  thus  the  cost  may  be  increased 
to  the  consumer  without  what  could  be  called  a  just  cause.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  cases  in  which  this  has  been  done.  It  is  also  true  that  the  holding  of  a  virtual 
monopoly  involves  to  a  large  extent  the  power  of  crushing  rivals.  But  is  it  not  the 
case  tnat  such  courses  are  certain  to  rouse  opposition?  A  monopoly  is  a  thing  to  be 
attacked  by  every  man  who  is  not  in  it.  Those  who  feel  it  oppressive  will  rise  against 
it.  Where  a  big  profit  is  being  gained  by  monopolists,  idle  capital  will  soon  be 
employed  in  opposition  to  gain  a  share.  VVherever  money  is  being  made  by  syndi- 
cates, competition  will  spring  up  in  spite  of  all  their  power.  They  will  have  their 
day,  but  the  next  day  they  will  have  to  fight  for  their  existence.  The  things  that 
are  complained  of  are  passing  phases,  and  they  will  practically  right  themselves  in 
no  great  time.  In  fact,  they  challenge  remedies,  and  the  challenge  can  not  stand 
long  unaccepted.  As  for  the  proposal  that  a  law  should  be  passed  making  the  for- 
mation of  a  trust  impossible  without  a  license  from  a  Government  department,  it  does 
credit  to  the  ingenuity,  or,  shall  we  say  the  simplicity,  of  its  author;  but  it  can  not 
for  one  moment  receive  serious  consideration.  In  a  free  country  such  as  ours,  there 
can  be  no  law  a^inst  freedom  of  combination  for  commercial  purposes.  The  remedy 
that  is  required  is  not  legislation  but  competition. 
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